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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Abt.  I.  Brief  Not  ices  f  made  on  several  Occasions^  token  visiiing  some 
Noblemen  s  and  Gentlemen* s  Seats f  in  the  Autumn  of  1836.  Bjr 
Thomas  Kutgeb* 

As  many  of  the  places  named  below  are,  in  some  instances^ 
amply  described  in' the  Ninth  Volume  of  this  Maffazme,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  repetition,  and  only  noticed  such  things 
as  may  be  considered  useful  and  interesting  to  the  gardening 
world  in  general,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  feel  a  partiimlar 
interest  in  the  places  visited. 

IHtUm  Park.  —  In  taking;  a  view  oTBitton  Park^  the  seat  of 
Lord  Mcmtagtt,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  fine  and  lofly 
timber  trees  which  are  growing  in  a  soil  which  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  'for  all  the  kinds  indigenous  to  Britain.  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
the  gardener,  pointed  out  a  lime  which,  he  said,  measured  nearly 
1  SO  ft.  in  height.  In  the  park  are  some  declining  oaks  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  In  surveying  the  lawns,  divided,  as  they  are,  into 
several  sections,  by  trees  and  shrubs  of  stately  growth,  it  occurred 
to  rae  that  very  few  places  at  an  ctjual  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis could  be  found  to  oflcr  such  advantages  for  the  ijitroductioii 
ui  all  the  choice  and  iic\\lv  introduced  trees  and  })laats,  which 
are  now  becuniing  the  ornuinents  ol  many  ot  ilie  pi  lnci})al  gentle- 
men's seats  and  villas  in  this  country.  Here  they  would  find 
ample  jMotection,  as  well  as  a  soil  apparently  well  suited  to  their 
^  growth.  Near  one  of  the  small  lawns  is  a  green-house,  or  con- 
servatory, with  a  trellis  at  the  back,  furnished  with  young  orange 
trees,  which  appear  healthy  :  in  front  of  the  conservatory  is  the 
flower-garden,  in  a  situation  which  I  approve  of,  it  being  pretty 
near  the  house,  and,  at  the  same,  time  so  separated  from  the 
lawns  as  not  to  interfere  with  them.  The  flower-garden  \s  ni 
the  Dutch  style,  with  an  erection  in  the  centre  for  seats,  which  is 
covered  with  ivy.  On  one  side  of  the  flower-garden  there  is  a 
handsome  pyramid,  or  cone,  of  the  giant  ivy,  mixed  witli  the 

Ayrshire  rose,  and  the  Virginian  creeper,  supported'by  the  igt 
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mains  of  a  large  red  cedar,  to  the  height  of  about  25  ft,  which 
(particularly  when  the  rose  is  in  bloom)  is  much  admired.  Oa 
walking  through  the  grounds,  Mr.  I  lutchinBon  pointed  out  a 
small  vista»  tkrougii  wiilcli*  in  the  distance^  k  aeea  the  statue  of 
George  III.,  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground^  opposite 
the  avenue  in  Windsor  Park,  and  at  a  distance,  in  a  straight 
line  from  Ditton  Park,  of  about  five  miles.  This  was  recently 
discovered  by  one  of  the  labourers,  who  iiappened  to  be  at  work 
on  a  dump  situate  in  the  direct  line  of  the  vista  through  ^^  Iilch 
it  is  seen  :  in  a  fine  clear  day  the  statue  is  perfectly  visible. 
Upon  the  wholcy  I  was  much  pleased  with  Ditton  Park;  not 
having  seen^  for  many  a  long  day,  such  a  number  of  fine  specimens 
of  forest  trees  of  all  the  different  kindsf  apparently  competing 
with  each  other  which  should  gain  the  preeminence  in  height 
and  bttlk  of  timber.  At  one  corner  of  the  mansion  stand  a 
horsechestnut  and  two  other  trees,  which  were  severely  scorched 
when  the  former  mansion  was  burnt  down,  some  twenty  or  more 
Tears  ago ;  and,  from  their  appearance,  it  would  seem  that  the  fire 
had  actually  laid  hold  of  their  leading  branches.  However,  they 
have  withstood  ibe  shock ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  to  see 
how  rapidly  the  fine  healthy  new  bark  and  wood  are  extending 
Found  tne  injured  branches,  and  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  hide 
all  defects ;  a  proof,  this,  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  soil.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  very  kindly  received  me  with  my  friend,  to  whom 
he  was  before  known ;  and  the  latter  informed  me  that  he  saw 
oonsiderable  improvement  in  the  kitchen-garden  since  he  laat 
visited  Ditton  Park.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  houses,  I  ob- 
served three  fine  and  vigorous  young  plants  of  the  Brugmimiia 
snav&)len8  in  full  flower,  nearly  3  ft.  high,  grown  from  early 
cuttings,  and  planted  out  in  May. 

Su£e Place;  Cdcnd  f^.— -On  entering  the  kitchen-garden, 
whidi  stands  on  a  fine  loamy  soil,  I  was  immediately  impressed 
with  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops.  The  garden  being  long,  it  is 
divided  into  several  compartments  by  cross  walls,  which,  to<Tethcr 
with  those  at  the  sides,  afford  sufficient  room  for  trees  c  t  all  tlie 
kinds  of  fruits  for  which  walls  are  necessary.  I  Jie  trees  bore 
ample  testimony  to  Mr.  Patrick's  (the  gardener)  skill  in  their 
treatment;  the  walls  nearly  all  being  liternlly  covered  froiii  ilie 
top  to  ihe  bottom  with  line  wood.  A  \'^\\'  of  the  peach  trees 
had  a  slight  attaci^  u  I  mildew  this  season;  bui,  as  it  came  on  hitc, 
they  will  not  suffer  materially.  I  could  not  htlp  lulinii  ing  a  wall 
of  morel lo  cherries,  both  as  it  respected  the  trees,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  full  and  fine  crop  oi  fi nil  which  they  bore. 
On  viewing  this  garden,  I  was  led  to  considn  whether  or  not  I 
had  ever  seen  one  equal  to  it ;  and  the  only  one  I  could  bring  to 
mind  tlmt,  in  niy  o|iiinc)ii,  aj)pn)ached  near  to  it  in  excellence, 
was  at  VVyke  iiousc,  near  Brentibrd ;  whichj  some  thirty  years 
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ago,  was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  gardens  round  London. 
There  the  garden  has  also  the  advantage  of  n  lonmy  soil)  but,  I 
think,  of  a  less  soapy  nature  than  that  at  Stoke  Place ;  and  it 
woajf  in  consequenoey  be  somewhat  less  productiTe. 

In  taking  a  hasty  view  of  the  pleasure-ground,  Mr.  Patrick 
pointed  out  what  had  been  done  by  him  by  way  of  improvement ; 
such  as  enlarging  the  water,  disposing  of  the  walks,  and  undu* 
hrting  the  ground  in  various  places  with  the  excavated  soil 
accumulated  by  adding  to  the  water,  together  with  the  necessary 
work  in  forming  the  clumps  and  borders,  planting  trees  and 
slunilM^  &c. ;  the  whole  of  which  must,  I  think,  be  highly  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  may  visit  this  place.  The  earthed  up  elms  and 
cedars,  notfeed  daring  your  tour  here  in  1853  (Vol.  IX.  p.  5d5.)i 
are  still  in  vigour,  and  were  doubtless  saved  by  the  causes  you 
aaendoned;  namely,  that  the  elms  spread  their  roots  to  a  great 
distance;  ttid,  as  the  earthing  up  does  not  extend  &r  from  their 
tmoksi  they  may  be  saved  by  that  circumstance/*  However,  a 
fine  large  oak  has  fallen  a  victim  to  this  mode  of  treatment  For 
a  fiirther  description  of  the  place,  your  readers  may  refer  to  the 
above  page,  as  my  principal  design,  in  this  article,  is  to  induce 
all  gardeners  to  visit  this  place,  who  may  have  the  opportunily 
to  do  80^  as  1  think  a  sight  of  the  kitchen-garden  alone  will  well 
recompense  them  for  their  pains* 

SMe  Farm.  —  On  calling  at  Stoke  Farm,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Sefton,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Oldacre  was  at  home; 
and,  looking  at  him  now  as  a  fiither  in  the  gardening  world,  the 
kind  reception  I  met  with  was  very  giati tying.  He  took  me 
round  the  kitchen-garden,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  the  north 
side,  and  a  fine  wall  erected,  with  a  slip  at  the  back.  His  wall 
tiecs  were  in  fine  order;  and  he  has  some  handsome  young  pear 
Li  t'cs  coming  on  against  the  walls,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  no 
Jfmbl  be  much  admired.  His  late  crops  of  })eas  were  admirable, 
to  the  pertection  of  whicli  the  soil  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  several  places  in  this  neighboiirliood,  the 
^rassica  tribe  has  suffered  severely  from  an  attack  oi  ill.«^ects, 
which  seem  to  baffle  every  means  taken  to  retard  their  ravages ; 
and  whole  crops  of  broccoli,  coleworts,  &c.,  have  been  destroyed 
by  myriads  of  these  insects  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  I 
hope  Mr.  Oldacre,  or  souie  one  in  his  neighbourhood,  will 
infurin  vou  more  particularly  as  to  the  nature  of  this  apparently 
new  enemy  wlncii  iias  made  its  appearance.*  Tlie  grapes  here 
were  very  fine,  as  were  most  of  the  father  things  that  came  under 
my  notice.  The  orchard  particularly  attracted  mv  attention,  as 
the  trees  in  it,  by  Mr.  Oldacre's  judicious  mode  of  pruning, 

•  Siaca  wridng  the  above,  I  have  reodved  the  Gardenet's  Mmmme  ibr  Octo- 
ber, and  read  the  account  at  p.  553.  of  the  new  species  of  A^pab,  which  ifl,no 
doibtf  the  flune  as  above  attiided  to. 
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preseDt  nearly  a  lac-siinile  of  each  otlier ;  forming  fine  round 
oeadsy  with  handsome  holes,  and  most  of  them  heing  loaded  with 
fhiit  Mr.  Oldacre  does  not  permit  the  branches  of  the  trees  to 
touch  the  groundi  but»  by  priming,  keeps  them  about  5  ft.  or 
4  ft  from  the  suHaoe.  The  iiunily  being  at  Stoke  Farm»  it  was 
not  convenient  for  me  to  have  a  view  ci  the  flower-gardens  and 
groonds,  which  I  could  not  help  regretting ;  hut«  nevertheless,  fidt 
myself  amply  repaid  by  a  sight  of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  by 
the  kind  attention  of  Mr.  Oldacre,  who,  as  a  kitchen-gardenert 
has  for  so  many  years  preserved  a  high  reputation. 

Dropmore*  —  On  approaching  Dropmore  from  the  Bumham 
side,  my  anticipations,  as  fat  as  it  regards  the  approach  to  a 
place  of  such  celebrity,  were  not  realised;  the  soil,  apparendy, 
not  being  congenial  to  the  growth  of  fine  English  timber  trees ; 
and  too  few  of  them  are  to  be  seen  to  give  that  character  to  the 
place  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  others  of  less  magnitude. 
To  landsca()€-gardeners  in  general,  I  conceive  that  Dropmore, 
with  regard  to  the  scenery  of  its  interior,  does  not  yield  that 
satisfaction  which  they  may  be  led  to  expect  from  mere  report ; 
but  to  the  admirers  of  Flora,  in  all  her  richest  varieties  of  beauty 
and  splendour,  when  heightened  by  the  Free  introduction  of  ar- 
chitecUiial  ornaments,  such  as  vases,  pedestals,  statues,  &c.,  it 
cannot  fail  to  allbrd  a  i  ich  repast.  Jn  short,  there  seems  to  be 
almost  a  redundancy  ot  l)cauty  and  variety  liere,  a  description  of 
which  a  transient  visitor  can  scarcely  attempt  to  fjlve.  Mr. 
Frost,  with  a  limited  number  ol  iiaiuls,  when  compared  with 
former  years,  perseveres  with  the  utmost  artlour  in  improve- 
ments, and  in  keeping  up  a  perpetual  succession  of  all  that  is 
most  select,  rare,  and  beautiful  in  the  tlow  er-garden  and  its 
appendages  ;  to  acconiplish  which  tliousaiul^  oj  pots  must  be 
necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  for  a  constant  reserve,  to 
replace  such  of  the  tlou  cis  as  are  dying  off  in  the  numerous 
clumps  and  borders  which  he  has  to  supply.  The  pinetum  is 
still  progressing,  and  many  specimens  are  to  be  seen  thriving 
admirably,  in  a  s<'il  whicli  seems  better  adapted  for  pines  than 
for  most  of  the  indii^L  Hous  and  deciduous  trees  of  Britain.  Im- 
provements in  enlargmg  the  water,  and  making  rough  banks 
with  the  excavated  soil  alluded  to  in  Vol.  111.  p.  263.,  are  still 
carrying  on,  at  a  great  outlay  of  labour  ;Hid  expense;  and,  tor 
convenience  as  well  as  for  ornament,  a  bridire  is  to  he  constructed 
over  a  [)art  of  the  water.  Upon  these  rouu^h  hiuiks  the  pinetum 
is  extencliiii;,  and  eventually  must  give  a  charac  tt^  r  oi  no  oi  tlinary  ' 
kind  to  that  portion  of  the  grounds.  The  cedar  drive,  as  it  is 
called,  consisting  of  a  winding  avenue  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
of  about  one  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  begins  to  assume  a  strik- 
ing appearance.  Tfie  trees  are  of  about  25  years'  growth,  aiul 
are  planted  at  a  distance  irom  each  other  sufficient  to  show  their 
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beanty  when  arrived  at  maturity.  At  present,  they  may  average 
aboat  £5  &  or  soft,  in  height,  and  are  backed  up  by  a  pkntaiioa 
on  each  side. 

Asa  matter  of  taste,  perhaps  some  may  think  that,  in  some 
parts  of  the  grounds  at  Dropmore,  the  transitions  are  too  sudden, 
from  those  whicli  are  in  high  keepinor,  to  tliose  which  are  l  ough 
and  nearly  in  a  state  ot  nature  ;  but  this  could  be  easily  remedied, 
should  it  be  thought  desirable.  In  the  kitchen-garden,  Mr. 
Frost  lias  be^iui  to  try  his  skill  at  pine-growing,  in  which,  I  think, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  ol  his  succeeding,  as  his  small  young 
stock  is  in  a  line  liealthy  state,  and  promises  to  make  fine  plants 
for  fruiting.  1  regretted  niiK  h  that  the  day  was  so  far  spent  as 
to  atlurd  much  less  time  tluin  I  desired,  not  only  tor  viewing  tlie 
premises,  but  also  for  collver^illn  with  Mr.  Frost,  whom  I  found 
▼ery  intebigent,  and  not  less  kind  in  his  attentions.  He  has  a 
nice  little  library,  which  augurs  well. 

Clirfdeii  House.  —  llie  approach  on  the  Dropmore  side  to 
Cfiefden  House,  the  sent  of  Sir  George  Warrender,  is  by  a 
lodge;  after  passinn- which  the  road  curves  to  the  right,  sheltered 
bv  irers  on  each  side;  for  al)out  a  hundred  vards  ;  wlien  it  enters 
the  grand  avenue,  and,  with  a  turn  to  the  K  11  when  it  reaches 
the  centre,  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  iron  gates,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  an  iron 
palisade,  attached  to  walls  built  at  right  angles,  and  extending 
on  either  side  towjirds  the  extreme  %vijigs  of  the  mansion.  These 
walls,  together  with  the  house  and  palisades,  form  a  large  qua- 
drangle, which  may  be  considered  as  the  court  ot  honour.  The 
avenue,  witli  its  broad  road  and  wide  verges,  or  rather  slips, 
together  with  the  mansion  and  court  of  honour,  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  striking  effect  on  the  visitor  when  entering  on  that  ' 
side  of  the  premises.  The  walls  on  each  side  of  the  quadrangle 
form  parts  of  the  boundaries  of  two  gardens  detached  from  each 
other,  in  wfaicfa  are  carried  on  the  forcing  and  growing  of  fruit* 
vegetables,  &c«  The  lawn  on  the  terrace  side  of  the  mansion 
(deacribed  in  Vol.  IX.  p.  645.)t  and  intended  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
fionrer-garden,  remains  in  siafu  quo*  Mr.  JDodds  retains  his 
ardour  as  a  florist  as  well  as  a  gardener,  and,  apparently,  excels 
m  both.  His  pines  were  in  fme  condition  ;  and  he  showed  me  a 
ilne  light-coloured  seedling  dahlia,  which  gained  the  first  prize  at 
the  Englefield  Green  show,  on  the  following  day.  On  leaving 
Qieftlen  on  the  Taplow  side,  the  road  leads  down,  and  winds 
throngh  a  woody  glen,  where  there  is  a  small  lake^  and  some 
diressed  ground,  llie  trees  here  look  fine;  and  Mr.  IXxlds  hav 
made  some  improTements  in  enlarging  the  water,  &c.  One  thing 
struck  me  with  r^rd  to  Clielden;  namely,  that,  to  make  a  place 
«f  such  a  characler  complete,  there  should  be  at  least  two  or 
thm  hundred  acres  of  park  attached  to  it.    I  observed,  on  a 
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piece  of  lawn  at  the  eoimnencement  of  tbe  areDoe  near  the 
kdge,  some  patches  of  JSrica  valgjiris»  whicb^  perhaps,  to  many 
mi^t  appear  to  look  out  of  place ;  there  could  be  no  objectkiD) 
howeyer,  to  this  plant  being  introduoed  as  a  skirting  at  each  side 
of  the  avenue^  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  branches  of  the  trees* 

Tiqdam  House^  —  I  was  hL|hly  delighted  with  the  grounds  at 
Taplow  House,  the  seat  of  Pascoe  G^enfell*  Esq. ;  and  I  koow 
of  no  place  of  equal  extent  that  could  afibrd  me  greater  satis* 
faction ;  but,  as  you  have  given  in  detail  most  of  the  beauties  of 
this  place  (VoL  lX«  p.  658. )>  I  shall  refnunf  and  only  notice  a 
few  things  which  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers* 
Mr.  Springall  is  still  here,  and,  I  believe,  enjoys  the  respect  of 
all  who  know  him.  He  is  a  ^ood  gardener,  and  indefotigable  in 
his  pursuits  to  bring  to,  and  keep  in,  perfection  all  that  comes 
under  his  management.  The  cones  of  pelargoniums  noticed  by 
you  are  more  splendid  than  ever,  and  form  very  delightful  objects 
on  the  lawn;  but,  as  they  are  taken  up  every  autumn,  it  is  almost 
wouderful  how  they  are  so  well  kept,  as  to  be  brought  out  every 
spring,  with  liille  or  no  injury.  1  think  Mr.  Sprint^^all  told  me 
that  now  one  or  two  ot  ihem  were  7  t(.  hifj^fi,  and  ft.  in  di- 
ameter. Mr.  Spiingall,  in  coinnioa  with  iiiaiiy  ul  his  profession, 
is  a  lover  of  dahlias  ;  but,  |>ei  liaps5  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  a 
florist  as  some  otfiers  ;  as  he  retains  a  prime  dahlia,  if  a  good  bor- 
der flower,  as  answering  his  purpose  equally  with  any  new  variety 
that  may  turn  up.  Hence,  he  has  many  excellent  varieties  which, 
as  siiow  llowers,  wDuld  be  thouglit  little  of.  His  mode  of  en- 
livening the  chimps  of  evergreens  on  the  lawn,  as  well  as  the 
shrubberies  which  may  chance  to  ftill  on  the  sitles  of  the  walks, 
may  be  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  not  generally  adoi^tL-d.  He 
allows  about  4  It.  space  t)i  boi  der  round  the  clumps,  and  along 
the  shrubberies  ;  whicli,  during  the  summer,  i^  \vt  11  supplied  with 
a  portion  of  every  thing  that  is  sliowy  and  beautiful;  and  it  is 
astoinsliing  what  effect  he  produces  by  this  means.  On  oiiu  .side 
of  the  lawn  is  a  small  oval  flower-garden,  quite  in  seclusion  :  the 
beds  are  on  grass,  and  most  of  them  filled  with  masses  of  the 
most  choice  liowering  plants  of  the  present  day.  This  is  a  very 
pleasing  retreat,  in  which  there  is  a  small  recess  with  a  seat, 
overhung  with  foliage.  There  was  a  beautiful  cone  of  trained 
purple  petunias  on  the  lawn,  which,  with  the  cones  of  geraniums, 
and  other  tasteful  devices,  rendered  the  whole  most  delightful. 

In  walking  round  the  kitchen-garden,  I  was  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  a  flne  and  full  crop  of  raspberries  just  coming  in 
forgathering:  this,  on  the  first  day  of  September,  I  thought  a 
rare  thing,  particularly  as  I  saw  that  they  were  not  of  the  old 
double-beanug  kind.  Mr.  Springall  toid  me  they  were  a  distinct 
variety  from  any  other,  and  that  he  received  them,  some  years 
ago^  from  the  north ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  a  difierent  kind  of 
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trmtaaesA  was  neoMary  than  tiiat  of  the  comniott  mode.  It  it 
tfaiB: At  the  spring  season,  when  the  common  kinds  begin  to 
ahooi^  diasa  an  all  cut  down  nearly  to  the  surfiica  of  the  ground: 
the  omseqaeoce  is»that)  instead  of  fhtlt,  new  shoots  are  producedi 
which  in  the  autumn  bring  forth  a  crop.  However,  it  is  necessary, 
from  this  mode  of  fMroeedure,  to  Iceep  up  a  constant  succession  of 
young  plants,  as  in  two  or  three  vears,  at  most,  the  old  ones  will 
be  worn  out:  hence  Mr.  Sprtngall,  every  season,  plants  out  two 
«Mr three  rows  of  young  plants;  which  plan  is,  year  after  year,  fol- 
lowed on  through  the  quarter,  at  the  same  time  destroying  the 
old  plants  that  have  become  useless.  1  liere  are,  iloubtless,  many 
gardeners  who  are  acquaiiiLed  vvilli  Uic  above  nujde  of  j^rcHhicing 
a  late  crop  of  raspberries ;  but  to  such  as  avc  sli  augci  s  to  it  the 
above  may  be  useful.  Here  I  saw  a  crop  of  the  large-veined 
white  beet,  the  leaves  o(  wliich,  I  was  given  to  understand,  were 
used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach,  by  first  separating  all  the  small 
\  cins  tVoin  the  leafy  part,  and  then  boiling  it  in  the  common  way; 
and  thnt  the  large  white  ril)  in  the  centi  e  was  used  as  a  substitute 
tor  sea-kale.  A  friend  of  mine  has  since  favoured  me  vvitli  a 
root  of  this  phint;  and  F  am  willing  to  allow  that  the  leaf,  when 
separated  from  the  veins,  and  well  boiled,  may  be  considered  as 
a  very  gootl  substitute  for  spinach  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  so  tavour- 
ebly  of  the  midrib  answering  instead  of  sen-kale,  as  its  llavt)ur  is 
Ikr  less  delicate,  and  accompanied  with  a  taste  that  is  much  less 
agreeable.  But  to  return,  Mr.  Sprin^^al IV  })each  trees  under 
frnines  do  him  great  credit :  he  has  had  an  abundant  crop  of  fine 
fruit  this  year;  and  the  wood  promises  equal  success  for  the  en- 
suing season.  On  l  idding  adieu  to  Mr.  bpriugall,  I  considered 
that  I  was  partiuti,  ironi  one  who  possessed  that  complete  devo- 
tion to  his  calling,  upon  whicii  success,  in  general,  depcndsy  and 
in  which  he  has  preeminently  distinguished  himself. 

Cumberland  Lodge  Gardens,  —  The  object  of  my  visit  to  these 
gardens  was  principally  to  have  a  sight  of  the  celebrated  vine 
growing  there;  and  my  expectations,  from  what  I  had  heard, 
were  more  than  realised.  I  was  informed  by  one,  but  which 
was  contradicted  by  another,  that  this  vine  was  raised  from  a 
Cttttiog  of  the  large  vine  at  Hampton  Court.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  but  of  little  consequence :  it  is  sufBcient  to  know  that  they 
are  both  of  the  black  Hamburg  kind.  The  vine  at  Cumberland 
Lodge  Gardens  is  '25  years  old,  and  is  planted  inside  about  mid- 
way from  back  to  front,  standing  at  nearly  equal  distances  from 
eaeh  end  of  a  house,  which,  by  repeated  lengthenings,  is  now 
13S  ft.  long.  The  breadth  of  the  house  is  15  ft.  The  last  ad- 
dkioo  to  is  was  made  at  the  eastern  end,  about  a  year  ago ;  it  will 
eansequently  take  a  year  or  two  more  before  the  vine  will  have 
eooipieteiy  filled  thai  end  of  the  house :  when  it  ha%  I  was  in- 
fctmedy  is  is  in  contemplation  to  widen  the  house  at  the  frontt 
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in  the  same  way  as  that  has  been  done  which  is  at  Hampton 
Court,  llie  vine  is  in  a  vigorous  state,  and  has  made  fine 
and  strong  wood  this  season,  at  that  end  of  the  house  which  was 
lengthened  hut.  I  was  told  there  were  about  9000  bunchy 
hanging  on  it  when  I  saw  it  The  berries  were  finely  swelled, 
and  coming  to  a  good  colour ;  and  some  of  the  bunches  towards 
the^  eastern  extremity  of  the  plant,  upon  the  youngest  wood,  must, 
I  think,  have  weighed  2  lb.  The  sight  was  splendid,  and  left 
me  no  room  for  re^t  in  going  a  few  miles  out  of  my  way  to  see 
it.  If  the  dimensions  which  nave  been  given  me  of  the  bouse 
at  Hampton  Court  be  correct,  namely,  72  ft*  by  28  ft.,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  54  square  feet  more  in  the  area  of  the  house 
at  Cumberland  Lodoe,  than  in  that  at  Hampton  Court* 

Hampton  Court  Gardens*  —  These  gardens,  now  under  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  under 
the  improving  hand  of  Mr.  Johnson,  are  renova^g,  and  be- 
ginning to  assume  a  more  pleasing  character  than  they  did  a  few 
years  ago.  The  fine  broad  walks  are  in  good  order,  and  most 
of  them  now  appearnearly  full  of  gravel,  which  has  been  effected 
by  the  addition  of  gravel  at  the  sides,  and  lowering  the  verges. 
Mr.  Johnson  intends  to  proceed  in  this  way  until  the  whole  are 
completed.  The  large  middle  walk,  running  lengthwise,  and 
formerly  of  gravel,  has  been  thrown  into  grass,  which,  I  think, 
will  be  considered  an  impi'ovenient.  Tlie  w  alks  in  the;  wilder- 
iiL'^s  are  aUu  bciii^-  i-eiun-att'd,  and,  when  completed,  will  iorm 
line  shady  promenades  ior  the  visitors.  AIi.  Joluison  lias  been 
introducing  as  many  of  the  climbing  roses  as  he  has  been  able 
to  get  against  the  long  wad,  which  has  been  effected  by  budding 
chicHy  upon  the  common  china  rose,  in  which  he  has  been  more 
than  ordinarily  successful.  He  finds  a  difficulty  in  bringing  many 
of  the  sliowy  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals  to  that  perfection 
which  is  desirable  in  die  borders,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
old  yews,  hollies,  &c.,  that  are  growing  there,  and  which,  much 
as  they  may  be  considered  in  character  with  tlie  place,  prove 
highly  detrimental  to  the  flowers.  7  lie  introduction  of  new 
soil  for  the  herbaceous  plants  avails  but  liule,  as,  by  the  time 
Uiey  get  established,  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  tound  penetrating 
through  it  in  all  directions,  and  thus  robbing  them  of  their 
intended  iioiii  i^hment.  However,  by  Mr.  Johnson's  judicious 
management,  no  doubt  all  will  be  done  that  can  be  towards  em- 
bellishment, and  particularly  with  the  assistance  of  such  kinds 
of  plants  and  flowers  as  will  be  ibund  to  be  most  iu  character 
with  the  place. 

Tlie  number  of  visitors  at  Iiainj)ton  Court  during  the  summer 
months  is  almost  beyond  calculation.  Sundays  and  Mondays 
are  the  principal  days  for  mechanics,  artisans,  &c.,  who  pour 
out  of  JLoudoQ  in  multitudes  for  a  day's  recreation.    On  these 
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dmfs  may  be  seen  hamble  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  brimfbl 
of  visitors^  to  the  amount^  on  a  fine  day,  of  from  two  to  three 
hondred :  many  of  these  are  vans,  which  hold  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  persons  each. 

The  house  which  contains  the  large  vine  at  Hampton  Conrtf 
having  been  widened  about  8  ft,  the  branches  have  been  Imd 
oat  so  as  cover  the  whole  of  the  trellis  beneath  the  ghiss ;  conse- 
qoaitly,  the  bunches  of  grapes  (whether  they  are  so,  or  not)  ap- 
pear by  far  less  numerous  than  heretofore:  added  to  this,  a  kind 
of  rust  has  spread  itself  over  a  vast  number  of  the  berries,  which 
has  prevented  their  swelling;  so  that,  altogether,  tlie  vine  with  its 
fruit  does  not  present  such  a  striking  effect  now  as  it  has 
done  in  former  years.  This  disease,  whatever  it  may  '^e,  lias 
bt'L-n  ^till  more  fatal  in  its  effects  in  a  vincjy  at  ikisliy  Park,  in 
which  nearly  every  buncii  of  grapes  has  bcca  affected;  and  it 
has  so  prevented  the  IVuit  from  swellinp^,  as  tliat  the  berries  of 
the  l)lack  \  lainburo:  in  some  of  the  biaiches  are  not  larjjer 
than  niiirrow  tat  peas.  It  seems  that  tiie  disea^ie  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  confiiietl  to  the  hite  crops,  as  in  a  house  adjuminf]^,  wliich 
has  been  forced,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  appeared.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  cause  of  this  disease  will  be  ascertained,  as,  if  not, 
aiui  should  it  increase  in  future  on  the  vine  at  Hampton  Court, 
it  iTuist,  in  a  few  years,  greatly  detract,  not  only  from  the  beauty^ 
but  from  the  value,  of  that  celebrated  vine. 

7hidi/!^fon.  —  In  this  comparatively  quiet  and  peaceable 
village  ar(i  several  small  places  that  are  interesting,  two  of 
which  have  more  particularly  come  under  my  view,  nanieiy,  that 
of  Park  Houu\  belonging  to  Miss  Mercer;  and  Teddington 
Grore,  the  residence  of  J,  M.  Strachan,  Esq.  The  forn)er  is 
comprised  in  less  than  four  acres  of  ground,  includinL:;  tlie 
kitchen-garden,  stables,  8:c.  Considerable  taste  has  l)ceii  here 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  tiie  walks  and  slirubberies  ;  and 
there  is  as  much  variety  in  them  as  could  be  well  introduced  into 
80  small  a  place.  The  house,  with  a  conservatory  attached,  is 
beautifully  situated,  immediately  op})ositethe  entrance  to  Bushy 
Park;  and  from  the  upper  rooms  there  is  a  delightful  view  of 
the  grand  avenue  leading  to  Hampton  Court.  Bushy  Park  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  valuable  appendage  to  this  place. 
Unfortunately^  for  want  of  ground  on  the  west  side,  the  stables 
and  kitchen-garden  are  so  placed  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  go 
through  the  pleasure-ground  to  get  to  them  ;  which  is  objectkm* 
and  should  always  be  avoided  if  poasible.  Hence  the  lawHf 
which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  house,  is  divided  by  a  shrub* 
bery,  in  order  to  have  a  walk  through  it  as  private  as  may  be  to 
the  stables  and  kit)chen*garden.  One  portion  of  the  lawn, 
bounded  by  a  shrubbery  on  one  sidei  and  a  walk  on  the  other, 
.  fimas  Bonething  like  an  oval  of  about  100  ft.  m  length,  in  the 
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centre  of  which  stands  a  large  Spanish  chestnut,  covering  wich 
its  foliage  nearly  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  oval;  and  on  the 
verge  of  the  same  oval  there  is  a  large  walnut  tree.  The  otheTt 
and  largeri  poAion  of  the  lawn  is  studded  with  about  a  doaeo 
fir^it  trees»  coomstin^  of  two  mulberry  treesy  two  walnut  trees^ 
and  the  renuunder  with  apples  and  pears*  All  this  is  so  inoonsisteot 
with  taste»  that  the  bare  mentioning  of  it  is  sufficient ;  and  par* 
ticttlarly  in  thb  case^  where  there  are  so  many  choice  things  in 
the  shrubberies^  that  are  on  the  point  of  being  ruined  iinless 
removed ;  and  Mr.  Brownlee,  the  gardener,  would  doubtless  be 
happy  could  he  gain  permission  to  have  some  of  them  transferred 
as  embellishments  to  the  lawn,  in  place  of  the  trees  above  men* 
tbned.  He  has  ahready  made  considerable  alterations  and  im-* 
movements  in  the  walks  and  shrubberies  since  their  original 
formation,  and  has  more  in  contemplation,  which  he  hopes  he 
shall  have  permission  to  carry  into  execution.  The  beauty  of 
thb  place  might  also  be  much  heightened  by  the  introduction  of 
vases,  and  other  embellishments,  which  might  be  procured  at 
Mr.  Austin's  manu&ctory,  in  the  New  Road.  Mr.  Brownlee  ki 
zealous  in  his  pursuit  after  dahlias,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  he  is  able  to  grow,  has  been  very  successful,  this  season, 
in  obtaining  [irlzes  at  the  shows  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  grounds  at  TcJdiitfrton  Grove  arc  larger  than  those  at 
Park  House,  and,  consequeaLl y,  cap.iblc  of  greater  variety.  It  is 
situate  on  the  side  of  the  road,  a  little  distance  from  the  village 
of  Teddiugton,  on  the  Twickeiiliam  sltle;  and  IVoiii  ilie  up|>er 
rooms  of  the  house  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  I'haioes  and 
Ricinnond  Hill.  The  kitchen -garden,  forcing-houses,  and  frame 
ground  lie  contiguous  to  tlie  stable-ynrd,  which  is  always  advan- 
tageous. A  pretty  ^ooil  share  of  judgment  has  been  here  dis- 
played in  laying  out  the  walks,  shrubberies,  and  lawn.  At  the 
north  side  of  the  lawn  there  is  a  neat  conservatory,  fronted  by 
a  flower-garden,  and  partly  surrouniied  by  a  shrubbery,  the 
beds  of  which  are  on  the  grass  at  the  south  end.  In  the  shrubbery, 
raised  on  a  mound,  stands  a  rustic  summer-honsi',  neatly  con- 
structed, partly  in  the  Gothic  style,  from  which  through  a  vista 
is  seen  the  Star  and  Garter  on  llichniond  11  ill.  At  the  front  of 
the  summer-house  there  is  another  flower-garden  on  turf;  and 
nearly  adjoining,  in  a  kind  of  recess,  stands  what  has  been  an 
ornamental  dairy;  in  front  of  which  is  a  circular  basin,  surrounded 
by  rockwork,  wltli  a  fountain  in  its  centre.  In  proceeding  by 
the  side  of  a  sort  of  wilderness,  a  walk  leads  down  to  a  tunnel, 
which  they  call  the  grotto,  and  which  is  constructed  under  the 
public  road.  This  forms  the  approach  to  a  field,  round  the  verge 
of  which  a  walk,  backed  up  by  a  shrubbery,  leads  down  to  the 
Thames.  On  the  lawn  stands  a  very  fine  box  tree,  forming  a  com- 
plete cone  of  27  yards  round,  and  14 it. high;  and  another,  which 
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ionns  part  of  the  frontage  of  the  shrabbery, 
18  ft.  in  the  line  of  the  shrubbery,  and  is  1 6  ft.  hiffh.  At  the  south 
eod  of  the  kwn  grows  a  handsone  roond-heeded  Tsriegated  oak» 
slKMit  soft,  high ;  there  are  also  two  good  specimens  of  the  red 
cedar,  one  of  which  is  about  50  ft.  high ;  and  likewise  a  handsome 
upright  cypress,  in  foil  vigour,  about  40  ft.  high.  Here  are  also 
some  fine-growing  plants  of  the  gold  and  silTcr  variegated  holly, 
but,  unfiMtonaftely,  in  situations  where  they  do  not  appear  to 
advar)tage.  Fine  specimens  of  Maguolfa  acuminata  and  M. 
triptela  are  growing  on  the  lawn,  and,  in  a  few  years,  will  make 
hMidsome  trees.  O^rds  canadensis  grows  well  here,  and  there 
is  one  handsome  specimen  about  25  ft.  high.  In  walking  through 
the  grounds  I  was  pleased  with  the  formation  of  the  shrubberies, 
they  being  so  disposed  as  to  relieve  each  other,  as  well  as  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  and  tluis  pi  esenting  a  continued  variety  in 
passing  onward  through  the  walks  oi  the  phice.  Mr.  Bear,  the 
rdener,  in  comiuun  with  his  brother  gardeners  uj  this  neigh - 
urhood,  grows  some  good  dahlias ;  his  camellias  in  the  con- 
servator}'  look  extremely  well ;  and  he  has  grown  some  fine 
pctiinias  and  thunbergias  in  pots  this  year,  trained  to  cone- 
shaped  trellises,  which  were  introduced  at  the  dahlia  show  at 
Teddington,  on  Sept.  12.,  with  considerable  effect. 

Mr.  Steers  of  Teddington  is  considered  a  good  grower  of 
pines  :  his  ground,  containing  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  is  full 
of  houses  and  pits :  and  from  these  he  has  ripened  700  fruit  this 
year.  His  fruiting  plants  tor  next  year  are  now  (the  1st  of 
Octcibi  i )  HI  a  fine  healthy  growing  state.  The  fruiting-houses, 
at  present  empty,  are  in  preparation  to  receive  the  plants  from 
the  pits,  which  have  been  shifted  into  the  fruiting-pots  for  some 
time:  he,  tlicrclbre,  has  nothing  to  do  farther  in  removing  them, 
than  to  carry  them,  and  at  once  to  plunge  them  in  the  tan-beds, 
which  is  done  without  their  being  tied  up.  Mr.  Steers  occa- 
sionally keeps  a  few  of  the  old  stock  of  the  queen  pine  over  year, 
and  on  eacli  sufTers  two  suckers  to  remain,  from  which,  in  the 
following  season,  he  says  he  cuts  fruit  of  about  2^  lb.  in  weight. 
The  largest  queen  pine  he  ever  cut  weighed  4  lb. ;  and,  if  he  pre- 
senres  his  plants  well  through  the  coming  winter,  I  think  there 
is  a  probability  of  hb  having  many  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
that  in  weight.  The  compost  which  he  uses  appears  very  simple^ 
being  nothing  more,  apparently,  than  a  light  yellow  rich  loam, 
somewhat  of  a  calcareous  nature,  with  a  small  portion  of  old  tan 
or  vegetable  mould  mixed  up  with  it  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
pots.  In  torntng  out  a  few  of  the  plants  which  had  been  potted 
abof^  three  weeks,  the  roots  of  several  had  made  considerable 
progress  towards  covering  the  outside  circle  of  the  ball,  and  ap« 
pea  red  as  healthy  as  possible ;  the  leaves,  at  the  same  time^  exhi- 
biting a  breadth  and  verdure  not  often  to  be  seen.   Here,  as 
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well  as  ia  all  die  places  I  have  seen  ki  this  neighboDfliood 
where  pines  are  grown,  the  plants  are  quite  free  km  insects  of 
every  description,  which  may  be  in  a  great  measure  attribated 
to  the  suckers  and  crowns  being  brought  forward  in  dung  heat, 
the  steam  of  which  destroys  every  thing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Steen 
says  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  him,  in  getting  suckers  or 
crowns  from  other  places,  whether  they  are  dean  or  not ;  as,  bv 
first  plunging  them  in  dung  heat^  he  is  never  after  troubled  with 
insects  of  any  kind.  His  beds  were  all  uniformly,  or  neariy  so, 
of  a  milk-warm  temperature. 

Cambridge  House*  — Oii  approaching  Richmond  from  Twick- 
enham, this  place  is  situate  on  the  l  igj^t,  near  Richmond  Bridge, 
and,  of  course,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  house  stands 
on  a  flat  park-like  lawn,  of  about  sixty  acres  in  extent,  on  which 
there  are  some  fine  handsome  elms.  The  present  proprietor  is 
H.  Bevnn,  Esq.,  who,  since  the  purchase,  a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago,  has  made  considerable  improvements,  among  which 
are  a  new  lodge  entrance,  and  an  approach  to  the  house.  The 
kitchen-garden  contains  about  an  acre  and  a  half  within  the 
walls,  ill  which  Mr,  Bevan  has  erectuJ  Uvo  good  ranges  of 
forcing-houses  antl  iour  ranges  of  pits.  One  of  the  ranges, 
nearly  100  ft.  in  length,  is  divided  iiiio  iliree  conipartnieuLs, 
which  are  appropriated  for  an  eai  ly  and  late  peach-honse,  and 
a  grapery,  rhe  trellis  under  the  glass  for  the  early  peacli-lioiise 
is  continiicti  up  straight  for  nearly  two  thirds  the  lengtli  of  the 
lights ;  aiul  that  for  the  late  peach-liouse  forms  a  complete 
quarter  of  a  circle  from  the  front ;  thus  letting  in  a  larger  por- 
tion ol  sun  and  \\fA\i  to  the  trees  at  the  back.  The  other  ranrre, 
for  pineries,  about  70  ft.  long,  is  also  divided  into  thi'ee,  which 
appear  admirably  constructed  for  fruiting-honses.  The  four 
ranges  of  pits  are  in  front  of  each  other,  and  each  about  40  fL 
ill  length,  and  of  different  widths.  The  widest  one,  at  the  back,  is 
for  ])ines;  and  the  others  for  nulons,  cucumbers,  &c.  All  ihese 
pits  are  heated  with  dung  linings,  which  are  well  covered  all 
round  with  sloping  shutters.  The  whole  of  these  houses  and 
pits  are  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manm  i  ,  and,  ap- 
p.iiL'iitly,  without  regard  to  expense:  nuich  to  the  credit  both  of 
the  proprietor,  and  of  the  person  u  lio  ^ave  the  designs.  All 
the  houses  are  heated  with  hot  water,  which  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
gardener,  approves  of  beyond  any  other  system  of  heating.  Mr. 
Wilson  practises  largely  the  drilling  system  with  his  garden 
crops ;  which,  while  it  pives  a  neatness  in  appearance,  is  highly 
advantageous  for  thinnmg  and  cleaning.  On  the  skie  of  the 
approach  from  the  kitchen-garden  towards  the  house^  a  lofty 
*  span- roofed  orangery  has  been  erected :  its  dimensions  are 
60  ft.  long,  by  S5  ft.  wide.  The  roof  is  hipped,  or  sloped  back, 
at  the  ends ;  and  half  the  roof  at  the  back  is  of  glasSf  and  half 
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of  sUte.  The  hoaae  k  varmed  with  hot  water ;  but,  on  account 
of  its  loftiDeflfl,  aod  of  the  quaotlty  of  glass  used  in  its  con- 
stfvclioD*  the  frost  must  be  with  difficuUv  kept  out  in  severe 
weather*  Attached  to  the  mansion  stands  a  conservatory,  or 
green^hoiuse,  which  is  constructed  in  a  superior  style  when  cob>» 
pared  with  the  orangery.  It  is  about  40  ft*  long,  with  a  span 
roof  of  glass,  heightened  at  the  top,  by  the  upper  range  of 
lights  on  each  side  being  raised  on  an  upright  range  of  glass 
constructed  upon  the  extremity  of  the  lower  range,  and  sup* 
ported  by  elliptical  and  ornamental  iron  brackets,  which  give  a 
good  relief,  and  particularly  when  they  are  clothed  with  creepers. 
This  house  has  a  stage  in  the  centre,  and  is  well  furnished  with 
plants  ;  while,  by  the  assistance  of  several  ornamental  devices, 
and  a  lai  L,^e  vase  containing  f^ol*-!  fishes,  it  is  rcndcrtil  attractive, 
and  lonns  a  handsome  a[)pendage  to  the  drawlngroom. 

The  j)rincipal  point  ol  attraction  tVoni  the  grounds  is  the  bank 
on  the  opposite  side  oi  the  1  hauies,  which,  rising  suddenly, 
forms  Richmond  Hill ;  the  slope  of  which,  interspersed  as  it  is 
with  villas,  and  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds, 
presents  to  the  eye  one  of  the  most  ciiarming  views  conceivable 
for  so  cojitrpcted  a  prospect. 

On  driving  through  Petersham,  I  was  invited  in  to  see  a  small 
place,  the  residence  of  R.  Thorle}',  Esq.,  where  I  was  I'l^-^^ingly 
struck  with  a  small  orange  grove,  consisting  of  about  iiUy  or 
iiit  Ji  e  trees,  neatly  arranged  in  four  rows  ;  the  highest  of  them 
being  about  8  ft.  Very  many  of  diesc  trees  were  load  i  d  with 
fruit,  nnd  al!  of  them  in  a  good  healthy  state:  some  of  them  are 
of  the  blood-red,  and  olherb  of  dififerent  kinds  ot  sweet  oranges, 
the  fruit  from  wliic!)  are  sent  to  the  table.  Mr.  Jones,  the 
gardener,  may  be  reckoned  a  complete  dahlia  liorist;  and  as  such 
he  has  a  regular,  though  small,  dahlia  ground  of  sixteen  yards 
long  by  eleven  yards  wide,  which  is  fancifully  laid  out  in  binders 
and  walks  with  box  edii^iiigs.  He  has  gained  several  ])ri/c  s  ilds 
year.  He  has  to  struggle  against  a  sandy  soil  for  his  peach 
border,  but  which  he  manages  admirably,  so  as,  in  general,  to 
have  a  full  crop  every  year.  In  order  to  secure  the  bloom  in  the 
spring,  he  has  a  length  of  bunting  for  the  whole  of  the  w^all, 
which  is  drawn  up  and  let  down  at  pleasure.  The  roots  of  his 
trees  run  under  the  gravel  walk,  which  is  parallel  with  the  wall, 
leaving  only  about  5  ft.  of  border,  on  which  scarcely  anything 
is  stt&red  to  grow.  This  small  portion  of  border  is  kept  well 
midched  every  summer,  I  think  he  said  with  cow-dtiDg«  which 
is  afterwards  pricked  in  with  the  fork.  In  dry  summers,  almost 
daily  watenag  is  resorted  to,  as  otherwise  the  fruit  would  drop 
before  it  arrived  at  maturity.  Mr.  Jones  Is  not  particular  about 
handsome  Uraining,  but  labours  chiefly  to  have  his  wall  filled  ;  in 
whidi  he  sttDoeeds  extremely  well  j  aiid^  at  the  present  time^  little 
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of  it  is  to  be  seen  but  whet  Is  well  ftnnished  with  wood.  Here 
are  a  plant-hocise*and  grapery  ;  and>  adjoining  the  latter,  there  is 
what  is  called  the  bail-room,  but  which  is  at  present  used  ftnr 
wintering  the  orange  trees,  for  which  it  Is  very  well  adapted* 
Hiis  litUe  place  is  die  picture  of  neatness  during  the  sammor^ 
mid  is  pardcularly  gay  with  flowers,  especially  uong  a  line  of 
border,  whidi  separates  the  peach  wall  from  the  view  of  the 
house. 

(7h  he  emUmuedJ) 


Art.  II.  On  the  Discrepancy  of  Terrestrial  and  Atmospheric  Tem^ 
perature,  with  regard  to  the  Cultivation  of  Exotics^  more  parttcularltf 
the  Vine  ;  and  em  the  proper  Apfdieation  ef  WaUr^  so  as  to  remder 
ft  a  beneficial  Ageat  in  devoting  the  Temperature  of  the  SoiL 
By  N, 

AIosT  ol  the  objects  of  British  horticiilUiie  being  ii:iti\c8  of 
warmer  climates  than  that  to  ^vllic  h  thev  are  transieiied,  it 
becomes  an  important  study  to  aflurd  th( m,  hy  artificial  means, 
a  climate  as  nearly  as  possible  appioachiiig  to  that  of  their 
respective  habitats.  Hence  many  are  placed  so  as  to  receive 
addiiioual  warmth,  from  the  accumulation  of  solar  heat,  acrninst 
walls,  or  some  other  interceptinir  medimn:  and  this  accuniuhi- 
tioii  will  be  found  lo  be  in  proportion  to  the  privation  of  heat, 
which  the  medium,  whatever  it  may  be,  occasions  to  the  space 
or  objects  on  the  opposite  side.  W  e  can,  to  a  certain  extent, 
divert  the  elements  from  one  object  to  another :  but,  although 
we  can  do  tiris  to  a  great  extent,  we  cannot  unlimitedly :  and 
better  it  is  that  suc  h  is  the  case,  otherwise  the  surfu-e  of  the 
earth,  from  the  monopolisation  of  light,  for  instance,  in  some 
places^  would  have  beeu  rendered  a  chequer,  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. 

If,  instead  of  a  wall  of  opaque  materials,  a  piano  of  })crfectly 
translucent  glass  could  be  raised,  no  privation  of  heat  would 
be  the  consequence  as  regards  the  north  side ;  and,  according  to 
what  is  above  stated,  no  accumulation  towards  the  south  would 
take  place.  The  transparency  of  this  plane,  so  beneficial  under 
other  circumstances,  would,  in  this  case,  be  totally  ttnavailing  in 
the  acceleration  of  vegetation.  Glass,  highly  transparent,  when 
properly  situated,  has  the  property  of  transmitting  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  solar  rays  to  the  interior  of  a  house ;  and  their 
heat,  by  diffusion,  raises  the  interior  atmosphere  of  the  dwell- 
insr.  This  difiiision  is,  however,  not  unlimited ;  for  the  intensity 
of  communicated  heat  must  bear  n  relation  to  the  proportion  of 
the  volume  of  air  to  that  of  the  surface  of  glass ;  and  will  tend 
to  diminish  inversely  as  the  former  is  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  latter*   Most  gardeners  will  agree  that  veiy  wide  bouses 
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ere  ob|e6lioiiable$  and  many  have  experienced  their  ill  effects* 
Those  who  have  hoiifies  to  erect  would,  therefore,  do  well  to 
turn  their  attention  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject^ 
eo  which  the  result  of  one  slight  calculation  may  incline  them 
to  enter  more  seriously.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  easy  nam« 
bers,  one  house  to  he  20fL  high,  and  20  fu  wide;  and  another 
to  be  ^ ft.  high,  and  only  10ft.  wide:  the  contents  of  the  linN 
mer  are  exactly  double  those  of  the  latter ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  instead  m  oontaining  double  the  surfaee  of  ^lass  in  its 
roo^  it  has  scarcely  one  third  more ;  being  nearly  m  the  pro- 
portioa  of  Sd  for  the  house  of  double  Yolumey  to,  not  14»  but 
i%  for  the  one  of  half  the  internal  capacity.  In  the  wide  house^ 
eveiy  s(|nare  foot  of  glass. has  to  heat  upwards  of  7  cubic  feet 
of  air ;  m  the  narrow  house^  about  4^  ft. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  higher  department  of  forcing, 
there  are»  perhaps,  fewer  objectionable  points  than  in  the  lower 
scale;  whore  the  plants  are  not  kept  m  pots,  and  are  conse- 
qneotly  liable  to  great  discrepancy  between  their  terrestrial  and 
atmospheric  temperatures*  Much  has  been  written  on  the  latter; 
and  in  practice  it  has  been  found  best  to  approximate  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  that  climate  in  which  the  given  species  of  exolio 
plants  naturally  acquires  the  highest  perfection.  Beyond  thisy 
nothing  need  or  can  be  advanced ;  bnt^  with  regard  to  what  may 
be  termed  terrestrial  temperature,  something  useful  may  be 
stated.  The  vine,  for  instance,  as  regards  temperature,  may  be^ 
and  often  is,  so  situated  as  to  have  its  shoots  in  the  climate  of 
Syria,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its  roots  are  in  that  of  Britain, 
biicli  being  the  case,  there  need  be  less  surprise  at  the  ill  success 
which  occasionally  accompanies  its  cultivation,  than  at  the  rejmttd 
inexplicable  causes  ot  bad  setting,  shriveling,  and  shanking  of 
tije  grapes.  The  mean  tcinperaUn  c  of  the  soil,  or  that  portion 
of  the  earth  extending  Lo  several  ievi  below  its  surface,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  incLnnbent  atmosphere. 
The  soil  of  England,  so  far  ilie  generality  of  roots  penetrate, 
mav  therefore  be  estimated  at  al^ont  50°  Fahr.  for  the  averarre. 
In  Armeuia  and  Syria  (which  may  be  reckoned  the  native 
region  of  the  vine,  for  there,  since  the  remotest  accounts  of 
history,  it  has  felt  itself  at  home,)  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
soil  vvill  not  be  below  60"^;  and  in  the  growing  season  its  tem- 
jxjrnlure  wiii,  doubtless,  be  above  70^,  corresponding  with  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  imitated  in  the  vineries 
of  Britain  ;  but  forming  a  great  discrepancy  with  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  of  this  country.  But,  although  this  will  be  allowed 
to  l>e  bad,  still  the  worst  of  the  evil  remains  to  be  noticed  :  the 
above  is  only  a  medium  case  of  general  occurrence  ;  and,  although 
some  may  not  be  so  widely  diflerent  as  lO'^  in  the  action  of  tem- 
pemture  on  root  and  branch,  y^t  thej^  are^  in  all  probability, 
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8  gr«a^r  number  of  cues  in  which  the  difference  is  considerably 
increiised,  from  various  causes  powerfully  tending  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  border* 

In  order  to  iUustrate  some  of  the  causes  which  have  this  ten* 
dencjt  let  us  make  an  experiment  wherein  the  agencies  bear 
close  analogv  to  what  actually  occurs.  Let  a  box»  water*tig^t, 
be  Deal  ly  filled  with  loose  mould  or  peat,  or  sand^  or  even  the 
composition  of  a  vine  border;  let  this  be  tolerably  drth  in  order 
to  increase  its  capacity  ibr  water  cooled  to  the  temperature  of 
50*^ ;  then  saturated  with  snow  water  a  little  above  the  freezing 
point.  This  process,  with  the  aid  of  a  fros^  night,  will  hri^g 
the  contents  of  the  box  below  40%  and  is  supposed  to  take 
plaee  in  the  winter  or  early  part  of  spring.  If  the  box  be  3  ft» 
deep,  the  sun's  ra^s  will  not  affect  it  far  below  the  sur&ce^  since 
water  is  not  eaaily  heated  from  above ;  and,  besides,  the  lieat 
through  the  day  will,  at  that  season,  be  greatly  counteracted  by 
the  cold  at  iiigliu  As  the  season  advances)  rain  may  be  expected 
of  41  temperature  above  60°;  and  thi^,  under  some  circumstances, 
to  be  hereafter  explained,  would  produce  a  very  considerable 
effect.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  box  was  made  water-tight; 
and  its  contents,  being  completely  saturated  with  nearly  gelid 
water,  cold  and  heavy,  and  mechanically  immovable  by  the 
descending  waiincr  and  lifjhlLr  fkucl,  tlie  kiUtr  must  i  icede  by 
the  surface  in  (juest  of  an  LUiuccu}iied  lower  level,  after  producing 
only  a  slight  tllecL  on  the  surfato  of  the  contents  oF  the  box. 

'riie  analogy  between  this  and  a  badly  drained  untside  vine 
border  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  be  traced  :  similarity  might, 
indeed,  be  substituted  lor  analogy.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  point 
out  the  injurious  consequences  that  must  accrue  to  the  forcing 
vine.  He  that  is  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  this,  has  only 
to  imagine  his  feet  to  be  plunged  in  the  one  temperature,  and 
his  body  in  the  other;  the  bare  idea  of  such  will  make  him 
shudder. 

Let  us  now,  with  the  same  box,  and  siiinlar  materials,  en- 
deavour to  produce  a  ilifferent  refill  ;  couimencing  by  piercing 
the  bottom,  and  making  a  complete  drainage;  and,  fmtlier, 
keepintr  the  contents  as  dry  as  })ossible,  and  neither  exposing 
them  to  tlie  sleety  shower,  nor  placing  them  exterior  to  the  front 
of  the  vinery,  where  it  would  receive  an  overshot  of  snow  from 
the  slippery  roof;  but  lifting  the  surface  be  snugly  covered,  or 
thatched  from  ail  siici)  drenching,  till  Lrenial  showers  of  the  tem- 
perature of  60°  or  more  begin  to  fail.  Tlie  latter  may  lind  it 
below  50°,  but  it  is  not  likelv  to  be  mnch  below.  If  it  should 
be  thus  low,  the  water  of  the  above  warmth  would  percolate 
speedily  from  top  to  bottom,  and  communicate  its  heat  during 
its  progressive  de-cent.  The  soil  being  dry,  a  portion  of  the 
water  would  be  held  by  capillary  attraction  among  the  particles 
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of  the  former  in  the  first  instance  ;  superabundance  to  thisi  would 
be  carried  off  by  the  drainage  at  the  bottom,  making  room  for 
a  fresh  supply  of  water,  imparting  a  fartlicr  elevation  of  teniper- 
atuic,  till  tlie  whole  became  ultimately  on  u  par  wiiii  liie  rain,  or 
verv  nearly  so. 

I'his  process  might  be  greatly  accelerated  by  stirring  the  sur- 
face, or  inverting  it,  wlieii  well  heated  by  the  sun*s  rays,  so  as  to 
turn  up  a  fresh  portion  to  their  influence.  A  considerable  heat 
niiixht  be  worked  in  by  this  means,  even  to  the  depth  of  the  upper 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  farther  than  that  penetrated  by  the  rain  ; 
but,  the  presence  of  the  latter  !)Ling  necessary  in  other  respects, 
it  becomes  a  useful  and  n})})ropriate  conveyer  of  heat  to  a 
greater  deptli  among  the  roots  than  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  open  ground  otherwise  than  by  its  soft  insinuation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  preceding  remarks  will  be  the  means  of 
directing  attciuion  to  the  necessity  of  an  npproximation  of  ter* 
rtstrial  and  atniospiicric  temperatui  e  as  regards  the  cultivation 
of  exotics,  and  particularly  that  ot  the  vine;  and  also  to  the  use 
of  water  as  a  medium  by  which  an  increase  of  terrestrial  heat  is 
speedily  communicated,  when  the  former  is  properly  applied, 
that  is,  when  it  is  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the  substances 
with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact;  and  to  the  negative  injurious 
consequeDceR  which  follow  its  application  at  a  low  temperature. 

It  is  presumed  that  it  will  not  be  transgressing  the  limits  of 
this  Magazine,  to  mention  some  of  the  advantages  which  the 
agriculturist,  and,  consequentl}c,  mankind  in  general,  may  derive 
from  operations  of  culture,  when  conducted  on  principles  that 
are  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  These  laws 
produce  the  efiects  attempted  to  be  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
observations;  for  such  they  may  properly  be  termed,  being  penned 
firom  the  result  of  actual  observation^  and,  thereibrey  not  to  be 
considered  as  mere  theory. 

The  wastes  of  Britain  might  be  made  to  support  all  the  un- 
emploved  ahle-bodied  poor;  and  also  to  repay  the  advance  of 
capital  necessary  in  the  6rst  instance,  before  any  return  couU  be 
expected*  The  return  must  result  from  a  judicious  system  of 
drainage,  keeping  in  view  the  principles  I  have  stated.  There 
are  places  so  low,  that  drains  will  not  act ;  yet  human  ingenuity 
might  easily  surmount  this  difficulty.  There  are,  however, 
many  slopes  to  which  this  objection  is  not  applicable,  which  are 
yet  declared  to  be  so  cold^  that  grain,  &c,  will  not  succeed  on 
tfaenis  And,  therefore,  not  at  all  Rkely  to  repay  any  expenditure. 
We  win  select  a  sample  of  such  a  situation,  and  that  a  very  un- 
fevourable  one ;  viz.  the  sloping  base  of  the  north  side  of  a  hill. 
It  is  wet,  and  so  cold,  /ram  me  descent  qf  snow-mder  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  hiU^  that  mosses,  natives  of  the  frigid  regions, 
greatly  abound  on  it.    It  is  evident  the  first  proceeding  must 
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be  to  cut  offy  by  a  lai^  drain  or  ditch,  the  oommnnicatton  of 
the  mountain  water,  and  render  the  intended  fields  insulated. 
The  tract  is  then  to  be  drained  in  the  most  obvious  directions* 
By  these  proceedinss,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  will  begin 
to  change,  even  bel  lore  the  surface  is  broken  up  by  plough  or 
spade.  I  mention  the  latter,  for  the  land  may  now  be  considered 
redeemed  for  ever,  with  a  little  attention  towards  keeping  the 
conduits  in  a  clear  state ;  and,  therefore,  may  have  a  trenching 
bestowed  upon  it*  The  mosses  would  be  annihilated,  and  even 
their  seeds  would  not  vegetate  in  a  habitat  so  metamorphosed. 
This  hitherto  undisturbed  tril>e  of  vegetation  would  be  resolved 
into  vegetable  mould,  and  afibrd  excellent  food  for  turnips,  hay, 
or  corn. 

The  distinction  between  warm  and  cold  soils,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  solar  lieat,  will  be  nearly  done  away  with, 
if  we  can  render  the  cold  soil  so  pervious  as  to  enable  ns  to 
<li  prive  it  of  its  store  of  gelid  moisture,  in  order  that  it  may 
in.bibe  the  summer  showers.  Wheat  succeeds  in  Moravshire, 
though  iK)t  at  all  in  parts  of  Scotland  much  farther  south. 
That  county  .sufTei  s  from  the  ilrought  in  the  carlv  part  of  the 
season,  which  shows  it  to  be  deprived  then  of  all  cold  moisture ; 
hut,  when  the  summer  rains  begin  to  fall,  vegetation  proceeds 
most  rapidly  ;  and  the  wheat  grown  in  it  brings  a  fair  pnce  in 
.the  London  market.  N. 


Art.  IIL  Arb<mcultural  Ndieu  $  or,  Noiieet  of  new  hardy  Tree$ 
and  Shmki  dcierving  of  general  Culitvation  in  utfftd  or  ornamental 
PlantationM* 

Some  new  ligneous  plants  have  been  raised  from  Nepal 
seeds  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  ;  though  but  few 
of  them  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  either  correctly  named, 
or  Bt  for  distribution.  That  splendid  plant,  Leycest^r/a  for- 
mosa  Wall,  {Arboretum  Britanmcuniy  p.  1060t  and  our 
is  a  most  beautiful  shiiib  when  in  a  flowering  state,  from  the 
contrast  of  the  deep  green  hue  of  its  stem  and  leaves  with 
the  pnrple  colour  of  its  large  bractens  and  i>erries«  It  was 
introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1824 ;  and  it  flowered  socm 
afterwards  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs*  Allen  and  Rogers  at 
Battersea,  whence  specimens  were  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  Sweet 
and  Mr.  G.  Don.  It  is  a  rambling  shrub,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  a  honeysuckle;  and  it  will  probably  prove 
somewhat  tender  in  this  country;  but,  as  it  is  easily  propa* 
gated  by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds,  which  it  produces  m  abun- 
dance, a  stock  of  plants  might  be  kept  in  readiness  to  provide 
for  accidental  losses.    Trained  against  a  conservative  wall»  it 
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would  have  a  brilliant  effect 

in  autumn  ;  or  it  might  even 

merit  a  place  in  a  conserva- 
tory.  As  soon  as  the  plants 

raised  in  the  Horticultural 

StKiety's  Garden  are  fit  to 

distribute,  this  fine  plant 

will  probably  find  its  way 

into  all  choice  collections. 
A cer  /^latanoides  Lo- 

bel/z    {Arboretum  Britan- 

niatrrtj  p.  409.)  is  now  in 

several  British  nurseries ; 

and  plants  may  also  be  pro- 
cured from  Messrs.  Booth 
of  Hamburg.    It  forms  a 

fine  ornamental  tree,  and 
well  deserves  a  place  in 
pleasure-grounds. 

The  mahonias,  ever- 
green berberries,  or  ash 
berberries,  of  which  there 
are  four  species,  M.  ^qui- 
fblium  (^/fg.2.)y  M.  repens 
ij^g'  3.),  M.  fascicularis 
i^/fg.  4  ),  and  M.  nervosa 
(jfg.  5.),  (all  which  figures 
are  taken  from  our  Arbore- 
tum et  Fruticetum  Britanniam),  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended.   M.  y^quifolium,  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of 


North  America,  and  introduced  by  Douglas,  according  to  Dr.  f- 
Lindley,  is,  "  perhaps  the  handsomest  hardy  evergreen  we  yet 
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possess.  Its  foliage 
is  of  a  rich,  deep, 
shining  green,  be- 
coming purple  in 
the  winter.  It  bears 
fruit  in  some  abund- 
ance, which  consists 
of  clusters  of  round- 
ish black  berries, 
having  their  surface 
covered  with  a  rich 
violet  bloom.  It  most 
resembles  M.  fasci- 
cularis,  from  which 
its  large  shining 
leaves  at  once  dis- 
tinguish it."  (Petini/ 
Cyclop*^  iv.  p.  262.) 
It  is  propagated  very  slowly  by  layers ;  and,  for  some  years, 
plants  were  sold  in  the  nurseries  at  ten  guineas  each.  Lately, 
however,  a  number  of 
ripe  seeds  have  been 
produced  in  England, 
or  imported  from  Ame- 
rica, through  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company ; 
and  from  these  many 
young  plants  have  been 
raised  in  the  Epsom, 
Fulham,  and  other  nur- 
series ;  so  that  small 
plants  in  pots,  which 
may  be  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  may  now 
be  obtained  for  5s.  each. 
In  Prince's  Catalogue 
for  1825,  the  price  is  ^ 
stated  as  25  dollars 
(5/.  55.)  each.  [Arb,  Brit.y  p.  310.)  Being  so  very  hardy,  and 
so  very  ornamental,  it  ought  to  be  in  every  garden,  firom  the 
Orkney  Islands  to  the  Land's  End. 

Clematis  montana  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  245.  figs.  23.  and  24'.,  is 
a  beautiful  species,  introcluced  from  the  Himalayas  by  Lady 
Amherst,  and  quite  hardy.  It  resembles  C.  fl6rida,  but  it  is 
far  more  beautiful ;  producing  numerous  flowers,  about  the  size 
and  form  of  those  of  ^nemt^ne  sylvestris.  It  well  deserves  a 
place  among  every  collection  of  climbers. 
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Ifypericaiii  chin^Dse  Arb.  Brii^  p.  999*9  the  nurseryman's 
name  of  which  is  A  nepal6ise^  Is  a  very  handsome  specleSi 
which  has  not  yet  flowered,  but  of  which  there  are  plants  in  the 
Uorticnlturat  Society's  Garden,  and  in  some  nurseries* 

Magn61fa  conspicua  vars*  Soulanaei^rtiiy  speciftsa,  and  Alex* 
andrma  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  278.,  though  they  nave  been  in  the 
oouDtry  for  some  years,  and  flowered  splendidly  as  standards 
in  the  climate  of  London,  are  not  half  so  much  planted  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Plants  are  from  2f*  6d»  to  5f.  each.  Some  new 
varieties  of  M.  grandifl6ra,  more  hardy  than  any  thai  have 
hitherto  been  produced,  are  expected  this  autumn  from  M. 
Le  Roy  et  Fils,  nurserymen  at  Anger%  who  cultivate  the  fol- 
lowing vartelies,  some  of  which  are  unknown  in  this  country. 
We  give  them  in  M.  Le  Roy's  own  words :  — 

M.  grandifldra  des  Anglais.  M.  g.  caDalicul^avec  feuilies  en  gout* 
If.  g.  Ma^anli^re,  le  plus  fleurissant  tiere. 

(Sietnostabuodantnowerer},  [Most  M.  g.  rotundifblia  ordinaire. 

probablj  M.  g.  MUUanli^   See  M.  g.  rotuodildlia  des  Anglau. 

Jrh,  Brit.,  p.  263.]  M.  g.  rotundifolia  femiglneiue. 

M.  !T.  Galissoniere,  le  plus  rusti(^ue  M.  g.  floribunda. 

(tilt  most  hardy).   [M.  le  Hoy  m-  M.  g.  Semis de  Bictin.  [Probtibl^' from 

ionned  us  that  this  variety  will  bear  Bicton.j 

eevecal  dcgreet  of  cold  more  tbao  M.  g.  AuriAluu 

any  of  the  others.]  M.  g.  crtspa. 

M.  g.  strfcta,  or  bouton  blanc.  ^T.  ^.  siibrotiindifolia. 

M.  g.  exoniensis,  a  fleur  demipdouble.  M.  g.  fdliis  viirj(  Lntis. 

M,  g.  longifolia  undulata.  M.  g.  pr^coce  du  Ma^iis  [?precoc^  de 
M.  g.  long^ssima.  Mars], 

!/llia  americana  Arb,  Bn'f.j  p.  $73.^  and  its  varieties,  are  far  too 
much  n^plected.  We  wish  our  readers  could  sec  the  tine  tree 
of  this  species  at  White  Knights,  of  which  we  have  just  had  a 
beautiiiil  drawing  made  by  an  artist  whom  we  sent  down  on 
purpose. 

vim ygdalus  commiknis  var.  macrocarpa  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  675.,  is 
a  spleomd  shrubbery  tree»  and  as  hardy  as  the  common  almond. 
Its  Bowm  are  much  larger,  and  of  a  paler  colour,  than  those  of 
the  species ;  and  they  appear  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  earlier. 
The  fruit  is  larger ;  and  its  kernel  is  so  sweet»  that  the  French 
call  it  ramatidier  des  dames.  The  tree  has  a  more  compact 
bstigtate  habit  than  that  of  the  common  almond.  Dwarf  plants 
aie  l$»  6d.9  and  standards  2s.  GeL^  each. 

'  .^Armeniaca  sibirica  Arb.  Brit.^  p.  683.,  is  the  very  earliest  of 
all  flowering  trees  in  the  neu^hboorhood  of  London.  It  seldom 
gronrs  above  10  ft  high ;  and  only  requires  to  be  better  known, 
iQ  be  introduced  Into  eveiy  suburban  or  small  garden. 

C&vsua  serruUta  Arh.  Brit.^  p.  701.,  and  oor  y^.  6.,  b  the 
matt  beautiful  of  all  double-flowering  cherries;  and^  though 
plants  were  scarce  some  years  ago,  they  may  now  be  had,  in 
several  of  the  nurseries,  at  the  price  of  common  fruit-trees; 
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care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the 
ordinary  double-flowering  cherry  is  not 
received  for  it*  When  iii  leaf,  it  will  be 
easily  known  by  our  figure. 

C^tbus  ae61icus  LindL^  Arb,  Brit*^  and 
ottr>%.  7^  is  a  beautiful  species  of  C^bus» 
recently  introduced  by  the  Hon.F.Strang- 
waysy  of  which  various  historical  and  de- 
scriptive particulars  will  be  found  in  a 
Aiture  pige. 

ZfUpmus  arb6reus  Arb.  Brit^  p.  649. 
This  neglected  shrub  has  been  a  long  time 
in  the  country ;  and  it  is  little  noticed  by 
amateurs,  probably  because  it  is  often  ill 
treated  by  gardeners.    When  intended  for  a  standard  shrubs  it 
should  be  planted  in  a  mass,  8  ft.  or  4  ft.  deep,  of  calcareous 
loamy  soil,  thoroughly  drained ;  and  the 
seeds  sown  where  the  plant  is  finally 
to  remain.    Transplanted  plants  seldom 
do  much   good,   except  when  trained 
against  a  wall.     In  the  court-yard  of 
the  gardener's  house  belonging  to  Pope's 
Villa   at  Twickenham,  we   have  lately 
seen  a  singularly  handsome  bush  of  tree 
lupine  treated  in  this  manner.    It  has  a 
clear  single  stem,  apparently  quite  ligne- 
ous, with  a  rough  bark,  about  2  ft  high. 
The  head  reaches  to  the  height  of  8  ft, 

spreading  widely,  and  hatiging  down  gracefully  on  every  side. 
It  flowers  profusely,  and  ripens  seeds  every  year;  and  it  has 
attained  this  degree  of  perfection  in  the  short  space  of  tour 
years.    Seeds  may  be  procured  of  the  principal  seedsmen. 

Pav/a  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  469.    The  species  and  varieties  of  this 
genus  canp.ot  be  too  strongly  reconmiended.    Every  gentleman, 
who  has  two  trees  of  the  common  horsechestnut,  ought  to  insist 
upon  his  gardener  cutting  in  the  head  of  one  of  them,  and 
grafting  it  all  over  with  Pav/rt 
rubra  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  469.;  or  with 
-^"sculus  rubicunda  Arb,  Brit,^ 
p.  467.    That  beautiful  variety, 
Pav/a  rubra  pendula  Arb.  Bnt,^ 
p.  470.,  should  not  be  neglected. 

Ameldnchier  Arix  Brit.,  p.  874. 
All  the  species  and  varieties  of 
this  genus  deserve  to  be  better 
known.  A,  sanguinea  Arb,  Brit., 
p.  875*1  and  our     8. ;  and  A.  florida  Arb.  BriL^  p.  876.>  and  our 
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)%.9.;  are  charming  small  trees,  which,  fortunately, 
may  now  be  bad  in  most  nurseries. 

Uotooelister  Arb.  BrH^  p.  869.  There  are  four 
trees  beloneiiig  to  this  genus,  at  once  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  as  hardy  as  if  they  were  natives  of 
Sweden.  These  are  C  firigida,  C.  affinis,  C.  acu- 
miniUa,  and  C.  nummul^ria.  Figures  of  the  entire 
tieesy  and  of  the  botanical  specimens,  are  given  in 
our  Arboreium  Briianmeum ;  and  there  are  plants 
to  be  had  in  several  nurseries.  The  rapidity  of 
growth  of  C.  frlffida  and  C  afflnis  is  quite  astonishing :  tliey 
are  covered,  in  June,  with  a  sheet  of  white  bio2>soiu,  and,  in 
September,  with  a  cloak  of  scarlet  berries. 

Crata-'  gus  Ard.  Brit,,  p.  813.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can 
add  any  thing  to  what  we  have  already  said  in  recommendation 
of  this  genus;  though  it  is  one  we  so  greatly  admire,  that  we 
could  fill  a  magazine  with  its  praises.  We  have,  in  the  Arbih' 
return,  described  above  eighty  sorts,  and  given  engravings  of 
about  sixty  sorts.  Nevertheless,  one  variety  escaped  us ;  viz. 
Crataegus  punctata  var.  brevispina  {Ji^,  iO.),  introduced  by  Dou- 
glas, and  forming  a  handsome  fastigiate 
tree,  with  large  very  dark  purplish  red 
fruit.  There  are  two  sorts  of  Cratae^gus 
that  we  are  particularly  desirous  should 
be  introduced  into  every  garden,  and, 
if  it  were  possible,  into  every  hedge : 
the  first,  C.orienlalis  var.sanguinea  Arb, 
iJril.,  p.  863.  fig.  596.,  which  has  port- 
wiiie  coloured  fruit,  about  the  size,  form, 
and  colour  of  the  red  walnut  goose- 
berry; and  the  other,  C.  tanacetifc^lia 
var.  heedna  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  864.  fig.  599.,  and  our^.  1 1.  This 
variety,  which  was  raised  from  seed  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery, 
has  large  yellow  fruit;  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
marked  character  of  its -leaves,  and  for  the  timber*Uke  habit  of 
growth  of  the  tree.  The  fine  specimen  of  it  from  which  our 
portrait,  given  in  the  Arboretum  Btitanmeum  for  November,  was 
taken  stands  in  the  Laytpn  Nursery,  where  these  are  many 
curious  articles  utterly  neslected.  The  only  young  plants  of  it 
that  we  know  of  are  in  that  nursery,  and  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery ;  where^  however,  not  oue  will  be  found  next  spring,  if 
our  hint  b  taken  as  we  mean  it  to  be.  Plants  of  C.  orientaiis 
▼ar.  sanguSnea  are  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  under  the  name  of 
C  orientidis.  The  only  place  |hat  we  know  of  where  there  are 
large  fruit4iearing  trees  of  this  kind  is  in  the  pounds  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  at/ Fulham  Palace*  There  is,  also^  a  very 
haodsonie  tree  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ; 
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but,  as  it  stands  in  an  obscure  point  of  the  southern  boundary 
hedge,  and  is  concealed  from  the  walk  by  pear  and  other  fruit 
trees,  we  question  if  it  has  been  seen  in  fruit  by  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  tlie  visitors  to  the  gardens. 

Kagencck/V?  crataegbides   Arb.  Brit,^  p.  Q.S*.  fig.  657.,  is 
a  very  singular  hardy  evergreen,  which  ought  to  be  propa- 
gated by  nurserymen  as  extensively  as  the 
Garrya  elHptica  mlis  {^fi^>  12.),   already  so 
strongly  recommended  in  Vol.  XI.,  p.  149. 

/?iibus  micracanthus,  R.  spectabilis,  i?.  nut- 
kanus,  and  72.  odorus,  all  described  and  figured 
in  the  Arboretum  Brifanuicum,  well  deserve  to 
be  more  extensively  cultivated ;  and  iSpirae^a 
bella  and  S.  aria^folia,  also  described  and 
figured  in  the  Arboretum  Bf-ttanniam,  are  not 
less  so. 

Escall^n/a  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  99S.  All  the  species 
of  this  genus  are  beautiful,  and  richly  deserv- 
ing of  culture  against  a  wall.      The  most 
showy,  both  for  its  foliage  and  its  flowers,  is  E.  montevidensis 
Arb.  Brit, 9  p.  993.,  and  our  Jig.  13. 

E.  illinita  Lindl.  (/ig.  14.)  is  a  remarkably  hardy  species,  with 
broad  leaves  and  white  flowers,  which  has  been  described  in  a 
foiuicr  page.    South  of  London,  there  are  few  shrubs  which 
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would  make  a  more  beaadful  covering  for  a 
bower,  or  arcade  of  trdlis-work^  or  a  naked  wall, 
than  £.  florib6nda  or  EL  roontevid^nsis.  A 
plant  trained  to  a  single  stem  till  it  had  attained 
the  hdght  of  10  ft.  or  18  It,  and  then  allowed 
to  spread  over  a  parasol  of  wire»  would  form  a 
singular  and  beantifol  object  What  adds  much 
lo  the  charm  of  the  two  species  last  mentioaed 
is,  that  they  form  powerful  attractions  to  bees ; 
and  bees,  when  seen  busily  at  work,  with  their 
dieerfbl  hum,  convey  the  ideas  of  active  employ- 
ment, industry,  and  happiness. 

iiamam^Hs  virgmica  Arb,  Brit,^  p.  1007.>  is 
one  of  the  very  few  trees  which,  in  the  climate 
of  Britain,  continue  in  flower  throughout  the 
winter.  The  sexes  are  borne  on  different 
plants ;  and  both  are  in  the  Twickenham  Botanic  Garden. 
The  female  plant  conies  into  blossom  about  a  month  Jater  than 
the  male  plant,  and  continues  longer  in  flower.  14 
Hence  the  advantage  of  having  both  sexes  in  the  ^ 
sajiie  garden.  There  is  a  curious  tree  of  this 
species  at  Ham  House,  of  which  Jig,  15.,  taken 
after  it  had  lost  most  of  its  leaves,  is  drawn  to 
a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft. 

Mutism  Arb.  Brit.,  1072.  This  is  a  very 
shigular  and  exceedingly  interesting  genus  of 
shrubby  climbers,  with  leaves  terminating  in 
tendrils,  by  the  prehension  of  which  the  stems 
are  supported.  The  species  introduced  are 
quite  hardy  when  trained  against  a  wall ;  and 
of  M.  latifolia  Arb,  Brit^  p.  1072.,  and  our 

16.,  there  are  plants  at  5s,  each  in  the  Clapton  Nursery*" 

iRbododend  ron  Arb.  J3rit*f  p«  1097.  There  are  many  new 
Tarieties  and  hybrids  belonging  to  this  genua,  which  is  now 
eonsidered  as  including  Aaldea*  We  refer  to  our  Arboretum^ 
or  to  the  nurserymen's  catalogues,  for  a  list  of  names.  In  the 
wannest  parts  of  Devonshire,  the  camellia  and  the  hybrid  tree 
rhododendron  would  make  beautiful  garden  hedges. 

Bkbe$  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  968.  We  have  described  forty-thiee 
apedesy  and  figured  above  thirty  species^  of  this  interesting 
genus.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  beauty  of  saittuineufn,  i£ 
sped^sum,  and  jBLatireum:  but  the  long  bunches  of  m>wers  of  the 
JSLmultittMrum  Arh.  BriLf  p.  980.,  and  onrfy.  17» ;  and  the  maine 
of  the  fruit  of  22.  niveum  Arb*  BrU^  pw  970^  and  our  j%w  18. ; 
are  little  known.  B.  nSveum,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
or  8  ft.»  was  introduced  from  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
Amerifflj  by  Doqglas.   The  bush  bears  seme  similarity  to 
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JtL  triflc^runi ;  and  ib«  flowers 
are  whiter  abundant,  and  or- 
namental ;  but  tbe  berry  of 
R.  nlveum  is  aboul  the  size  of 
that  of  the  black  currant,  and 
of  the  same  deep  rich  purple. 
It  resembles  a  small  smooth 
gooseberry;  ^*but  its  flavour 
IS  very  different :  it  is  entirely 
destitute  of  the  flatness  whidi 
Is  more  or  less  perceptible  in 
even  the  best  gooseberries; 
in  lieu  of  which  it  has  a  rich| 
subaddy  vinous,  rather  per- 
fumed flavour,  which  is  ex« 
tremely  agreeable.  The  fruit 
is  rather  too  acid  to  be  eaten 
raw ;  but,  when  ripe,  it  makes  delicious  tarts,  and  would,  pro- 
bably, afford  an  excellent  means  of  improving  the  common 
gooseberry  by  hybridising."  {LindL  in  Bot.  licg.y  Aug.  1834.) 
M.  niveum,  apart  from  these  considerations  (which,  however, 
will  probably  le  ad  to  its  culture  in  the  kitchen -garden),  is,  from 
its  white  peiuhilous  ilowers,  a  valuable  addition  to  our  orna- 
mental hard^  shrubs. 

.SiHiibucus  nigra  var.  lacini^ta  j4rb. 
Brit.,  p.  1028.,  and  our  fi<r.  19.,  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  neglected  lor  no  other 
reason,  apparently,  than  that  it  has 
been  a  long  time  in  the  country, 
and  is  sold  cheap.  Ikit  what  sliall  we 
say  to  the  i^eneral  neglect  which  tiiere 
seenib  to  I  )c  of  S,  racemosa  Arb.  Brit., 
p.  1031., and  ourj^.  20.?  This  tret  lias 
a  splendid  appearance  when  covei  (. d 
with  its  panicles  of  fine  large  scarlet 
fruit.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  who 
found  it  in  abundance  in  Spain,  in- 
forms us  that  the  panicles  of  fruit 
resemble  miniature  bunches  of  grapes 
of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet ;  and  that, 
when  in  perfection,  he  thinks  it  the  most  beautiful  wild  fruit 
he  has  ever  seen.  Its  large  leaves,  with  their  deeply  serrated 
pinnae,  are,  also,  vety  ornamental.  It  grows  as  freely  as  the 
conunon  elder,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection ;  though 
it  is  very  seldom  found,  in  British  gardens,  of  such  a  size  as  to 
display  its  beauty.  We  should  think  it  would  succeed  if  budded 
on  the  common  elder;  and,  as  that  species  is  abundant  in  many 
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fdaces,  plants  might  be 
drained  to  a  single  stem, 
and  budded  with  S.  race- 
indsa,  standard  high«  The 
price  of  pUuit8»  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  b  \$.  6d. 
each.  {Arh.  Brit.^  p.  108 1.) 

S^ttga  Josilue  a  Arb« 
Brit.»  p.  1210.,  is  a  new  and 
beantuid  species  of  like,  of 
wbiefa  i^ants  may  already 
be  procured  in  some  of  the 
Dorseries. 

.FV^xinos  americiUia  Arb.  BriLy  p.  12S2.  Those  who  have 
only  seen  this  species,  and  its  numerous  varieties  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gar- 
den, or  in  the  arbore- 
tum of  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  tree, 
when  of  a  considerable 
size,  and  grown  in  free 
air  near  water.  We 
are  led  to  make  this 
remark  from  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  a  col- 
lection which  was  late- 
ly sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  from  his  arboretum  at  Flitwick  House.  It  is  singular 
that  there  are  no  old  American  ash  trees  in  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  old  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  at  Syon.  The  highest 
American  ash  that  >x, 
we  know  of  is  that  m* 
figured  in  our  Arbo* 
return  from  a  speci- 
men at  Ham  House ; 
wbere,  however,  the 
trec^  being  on  a  gra- 
TeUy  soil,  sufiers  every 
sammer  for  want  of  ^in 
water.  But  the  roost  iwi. 
magnificent  specimen  .y. 
of  an  American  ash,  •  r«i^ 
and  that,  too,  of  the  m4.  ^^ 
finest  variety  of  the  speciea^^viz.  JP.  a.  ^'uglandi folia),  i»on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  i&  firooliroC  Pope's  Vuybu  .  itirtlwr»neaf%p 
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70  ft.  hi^h,  with  a  bead  upwards 
of  60  (I.  in  diameter ;  and  it  retains 
its  Aneideep  green,  glossy  leaves  till 
Christmas.  At  Stack  pole  Court,  in 
Fembrokesbire,  this  variety  ripeos 
fleed8»  from  whieb  many  young 
plants  have  been  raised,  and  dis- 
tributed m  the  woods.  We  bave 
described  and  enumerated  upwards 
of  My  species  and  varieties  of  ash 
in*  our  Arboreiymf  plants  of  most 
of  which  may  be  bad  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's. 

^traph&xls  and  Tragopyrum  Arb,  BrU.  are  low  shrubs  of 
vary  great  hsauty,  though  littb  known.  Some  species  of  both 
are  figured  in  oor  Arbcrehm  ;  and  there  are  plants  of  one  speoias 
of  each  genus  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  A  beaiitifiil 
plant  of  Atraphkxjs  spin&sa  is,  also^  in  the  peat-eurth  com* 
partment  of  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum.  As  the  species  of 
these  two  genera  are  bnt  Stde  propagated,  we  wish  we  oonld 
see  the  provincial  horticultural  societies  offering  premiums  for 
the  finest  speclmeus. 

Ddphne.  The  autumn-flowering  mezereon  has  oflen  been 
recommended  by  us.  It  is  now  (Nov.  8.)  in  full  bloom  in  our 
garden,  and  will  continue  in  flower  till  March  next. 

"Sfsm  Alb.  Brit,  is  a  genus  of  which  we  have  figured  four 
sorts.  All  of  these  deserve  culture  ;  but  none  of  them  will  do 
much  good  unless  planted  on  moist  ground,  or  near  water. 
The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  in  the 
grounds  of  the*Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  near  Riclimond,  where 
it  has  attained  a  greater  size  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington at  Strathfieklsaye ;  being  no  less  than  45  ft.  high,  with 
a  trunk  16  in.  in  diameter  at  I  ft.  from  the  ground.  There  are 
hundreds  of  plants  of  this  genus  in  some  of  the  London  nur- 
series ;  but,  not  having  a  showy  flower  (though  the  intense  red, 
mixed  with  yellow  and  scarlet,  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  is  more 
striking  than  any  flower  whatever),  it  is  seldom  asked  for. 

(/'Imus  Arb.  Brit.  We  pass  over  ii  number  of  genera,  which 
deserve  recommendation,  to  notice  that  useful  tree,  the  elm. 
More  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  genus  in  the 
Canterbury  Nursery,  by  Mr.  Masters,  the  author  of  the  Hortus 
Dwrcmemi^  than  by  any  other  cultivator  that  we  are  aware  of ; 
and  the  foiiowiog  sorts  have  been  raised,  and  are  now  cultivated, 
by  him  :  — - 

U.  mont^na  rog^  Masters,  Bark  reddish  brown,  cracking 
into  short  regular  pieces,  very  like  that  of  .^cer  carop^stre. 
Tree  of  spreading  growth,  moderate  size. 
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U*  montana  major  Masten»  The  tree  ii  of  upright  and  rapid 
nrowth,  slightly  branched;  and,  in  some  stages,  approaching 
uie  habit  of  the  common  Scotch  elm,  hot  of  a  more  tapering 
form.  The  leaves  fall  almost  a  mon^  aooner  than  those  of 
the  following  sort.  [There  is  a  fine  tree  of  thia  kind  of  eldi 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  of  which  a  portvak  is  gtven 
in  the  Arboretum  BritamUcum*'] 

IL  montiUia  minor  MatierSi  as  compared  with  U.  m*  rndfor, 
is  of  a  more  branching  and  spreading  habit»  of  lower  growth, 
with  more  twiggj  shoots;  and  these  are  move  denselsr  cloched 
with  ieiives,  wbuh  are  long  retained  in  the  autumn. 

Urn  montiuia  nluia  HarL  Dur»  Veiy  like  U  mhior  glabra  in 
habit  and  growth. 

U.  glabra  Matt.  Dur.   [K  mont&na  cUbr*  Arh  BriiJ} 

U.  glfU>ra  decAmbens  Horfm  Dur.  [U.  mont»  p^ndnla  Ar^ 
BritJ^  or  Umbrella  Elm,  is  a  very  ornamental  trae.  When 
grafted  on  a  lofty  stem,  it  makes  a  good  oorapanion  to  the 
drooping  ash. 

U.  gldbra  replialta  Hart.  Dur.  [17.  m.  fitttigiiu  Jri.  Brk.'] 
The  leaves  enmld  one  side  of  the  stem.  The  whole  habit  is 
remarkable ;  for  it  forms  a  cop-shaded  tree,  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  any  other.  Its  foliage  is  darker  than  that  of  any 
other  elm,  save  that  of  U.  c.  v)ren8.  [This  variety  was  raised 
at  Exeter,  by  Mr.  Ford,  nurseryman  there,  about  1826;  and  is 
known  by  the  names  of  Ford's  Elm,  (/.  m.  Ford/i,  and  U,  exo- 
niensis,  or  the  Exeter  Elm.] 

U.  glabra  major  Hort,  Dur,^  Canterbury  seedling,  is  of  more 
vigorous  growth  than  the  species ;  and,  indeed,  is  a  rival  to  U. 
americana  in  quickness  of  growth.  It  preserves  its  foliiige  long 
after  (7.  m.  glabra;  and  its  bark  is  like  that  of  L/.  americana. 
This  tree  is  also  more  spreading  than  that  sort. 

U.  campestris  Hort,  Dtir.  Very  twiggy;  pale  smooth  bark  ; 
irregular  growth  in  some  plants,  with  almost  horizontal  branches, 
where  no  others  are  near  to  force  the  shoots  upwards.  In  some 
soils,  it  is  very  subject  to  decay  at  the  joints.  The  bark  leaden- 
coloured  while  young,  splitting  into  long  thin  strips  with  age. 
A  bad  variety  to  cultivate  for  timber. 

U.  campestris  (ilba  Masters,  Of  upright  growth.  The  old 
bark  cracks  in  irregular  long  pieces,  and  l)ecomes  very  pale  with 
age.  A  good  timber  kind.  [Shoots  with  the  bark  tinged  with 
red,  and  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  quite  red.  Leaves  shining, 
and  doubly  and  deeply  serrated»  bearing  a  very  near  resemblaBce 
to  tliose  of  U.  efFusa.] 

U,  campestris  acutifolia  Masters.  Growth,  during  its  early 
Stages,  very  like  the  last,  but  stronger.  The  leaves,  in  old  speci* 
nensy  more  tapering,  and  the  branches  more  pendulous.  The 
yomig  leaves  do  not  justify  its  name.    Bark  like  the  ksL  This 
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appears  very  common  in  some  parts  of  EsaeXi  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk*  [The  specimens  sent  ns  closely  resemble  those  ^  the 
preceding  sort] 

U,  camp^stns  strfcta  Hori.  Dmr.  Red  English  Elm.  One  of 
the  most  Taluable  timber  trees  of  the  small-leaved  kmds.  Growth 
▼ery  rigid.  The  timber  is  excellent;  and  the  tree  forms  poles  of 
equal  diameter  throughout*  There  are  fine  specimens  of  tfaift 
tree  in  Minster,  Thanet»  and  at  Ickham»  near  Canterbury*  In 
Mr.  May's  park  at  Heme»  where  there  are  several  kinds  of  elmst 
all  of  which  thrive  remarkably  well,  one  recently  cut*  down 
showed  this  day  (Nov.  14. 1886)  indications  of  upwards  of  100 
years'  growth*  A  portion  of  the  trunk  girts  15  it  for  left,  in 
length.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  tree  has  been  appropriated* 

U,  campestris  virens  Hort*  Zhir,^  or  Kidbrook  Elm,  a  Cornish 
variety,  is  almost 'evergreen  in  a  mild  winter;  and,  as  such,  is  the 
most  ornamental  tree  of  the  genus.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
depended  upon  as  a  timber  tree,  because,  in  sonic  autumns,  the 
frost  kills  the  shoots.  The  bark  is  red,  and  the  tree  of  spreading 
habit.  This,  like  tlie  last-mentiuiietl  kind,  grows  well  upon 
chalk.  [1  liere  is  a  fine  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
(lardeu,  named  there  U.  montana  nodosa,  wiiich  fully  answers 
to  the  above  description  of  Mr.  Masters.] 

U.  campestris  viminalis  Masters,  In  some  sta^^es  of  its  foliage, 
this  sort  is  frecjuently  lui^taken  for  a  variety  of  birch.  It  is  quite 
useless  as  a  timber  tree:  but  mnkes  an  ornamental  tree,  with  a 
character  of  its  own.  riiis  was  raised  iu  1817,  by  Mr.  Masters. 
The  stems  are  erect :  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  exceed 
30ft.  in  height.  It  produces  an  abundancp  of  pendulous  twigs; 
whence  its  name.  [There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  variety  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in  18S4>,  when  we  had  a 
drawing  taken  of  it,  was  SO  f\.  h}(rh.'] 

U,  campestris  pendula  Hort.  Dur.  Tliis  varietv  was  originated 
at  Downton,  where  it  is  said  to  have  rrrown  into  fine  timber. 
With  Mr.  Masters  it  grows  so  irregular,  that  it  does  not  appear 
likely  to  become  of  value  as  a  timber  tree.  ^We  have  written 
to  Mr.  Knight  respecting  this  variety.] 

{]»  suberosa  HorU  Dtir,  [C7.  camp^tris  suberosa  Arb,  BritJ} 
The  Dutch  cork-barked  Elm.  This,  except  17.  americ^na 
and  the  Canterbury  seedling  ( U.  montana  mlLjor  ^Ikbra),  is  the 
qnickest-growing  of  any  that  Mr.  Masters  cultivates*  It  is, 
moreover,  valuable,  on  account  of  its  growing  well  upon  the 
Kentish  chalks;  and  it  keeps  its  leaf  till  late  in  the  autumn.  It 
is  a  tree  of  lai|;e  growth  :  many  of  the  elms  at  Wmdsor  are  of 
this  kind. 

(7.  suberosa  variegata  Hort.  Dur*  [LT.  c.  s.  varieg^ta  Arb, 
Brit,']  is  precisely  like  the  last,  except  in  its  variegation.  Mr. 
Masters  has  seen  a  few  of  very  large  dimensions ;  and  there  is 
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one  in  the  groundii  of  O*  May,  E8q»»  Strood  Houses  Herne» 
leinarkabfe  ror  its  size  and  beauty. 

U.  sober^  Jilba  Masters.  {U,  c.  s.  Uba  Arb,  Brit  J]  A  lower 
tree,  of  more  compact  growth,  than  the  two  preceding  varieties ; 
and  often  growing  into  an  oval,  or  rather  cone-shaped,  head. 
Young  shoots  pubescent.  Foliage  thickly  set.  Bark  much 
wrinkled,  and  becoming  white  with  age.  Fine  specimens  of  this 
variety  are  growing  in  Lee  Park,  near  CantLrbin  y. 

Several  of  the  varieties  oi'  the  above  lisl  arc,  we  believe, 
wanting  in  llic  culieclious  about  London;  and  some  of  them 
seem  of  great  value  as  timber  and  ornamental  trees.  We  wish 
much  that  some  gentleman  near  London,  who  could  spare  a 
sufficient  qufinlity  of  land,  would  plant  an  ulmarium,  and  col- 
lect varieties  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  kinds  might  then 
be  determined  witli  accuracy,  and  also  the  comparative  value  of 
the  timber.  If  the  business  were  properly  set  about,  all  the 
results  of  real  utility  might  be  attained  in  ten  years  after  plant- 
inir ;  for  in  that  period  all  the  sorts  worth  grow  ing  for  their 
timber  would  be  50  fu  high)  with  trunks  1  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

U.  effusa  Arb.  Brit,  is  n  most  remarkable  tree,  quite  as 
easily  known  in  winter  ns  in  summer.  Tfie  finest  specimen  in 
England  is  at  White  Knin^hts,  where,  in  183^5,  it  was  upwards 
of  60  ft.  high.  There  are  three  trees  of  this  elm  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs,  Lod- 
diges's. 

^Inus  cerdifblia  Arb,  Briim  is  a  most  beautiful  tree,  intro- 
dnced  in  1818,  scarcely  ever  seen  in  plantations,  though  there 
ia  abundance  of  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'sy  and  in  the  Woking 
Nnrsery. 

Quercus.  All  the  species  and  varieties  of  oaks  are  beantiful. 
The  oaks  of  Europe  may  all  be  reduced  to  three  species: 
RbbwTj  the  British  oak ;  Q.  Cerris,  the  French,  Turkey,  and 
Anstrian  oak;  and  Q.  /Mex,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  oak.  To 
these  may  be  added  Q,  udOTgUops  and  Qf  iSiiber,  with  two  or 
three  others.  The  American  oaks  may  almost  all  be  reduced 
to  Q  alba,  Q.  rubra,  Q.  Priuus,  and  Q.  virens.  The  finest 
trees  of  American  oaks  in  England  are  at  Strathfieidsaje.  The 
only  nursery  which  we  know,  which  contains  a  large  stock  of 

/Lsessiliflbrttni,  is  that  of  Young  and  Penny  at  Milford.  The 
weeping  oak  at  Moccas  Court,  and  the  curious  cut-leaved  oak 
cC  Mr*  Fenessey,  have  been  already  noticed.  One  of  the  finest 
kind  of  weeping  oaks  in  England  is  at  Hackwood  Park,  in 
Hampshire^  of  which  we  have  been  kindly  promised  a  drawing, 
which  we  shall  have  engraved  for  the  Arboretum, 

J^6pttlos.  A  new  variety  (P.  nigra  salicifMia),  with  leaves  not 
unlike  those  of  SAMx  viroinalis,  has  lately  been  Introduced  by 
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Messrs.  Loddfges.  P.  cordif61ia  Lodd,  Cai.,  edit.  18S6y  {P* 
heteroph^lla  Arb.  Brit.)  is  a  tree,  which)  though  it  has  been  a 
long  done  in  the  country,  is  little  known.  As  it  bears  a  pro- 
fusion of  catkinss  and  is  therefore  a  valuable  spring  tree^  we 
should  like  to  see  it  mach  more  firequeotly  cultivate  in  orna- 
mental plantations. 

SalisbArfa  Arb.  Brit  Almost  all  the  trees  in  the  country  are 
supposed  to  be  males ;  but  there  are  female  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's*  Some  curious  &cts  respecting  this  tree  will  be 
found  under  our  Foreign  Noticesy  article  rrance^  Vol.  XIU 
p.  690. 

l^nus  Arb.  Brit.  JPInus  austrtaca  HSs^s  JrMhtNgf  p.  6.,  (P. 
n^cans  of  the  Vienna  nurserymen)  bears  a  gefferal  resem* 
blance  to  P.  sylv^trist  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
in  the  cone,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  only  a  variety.  This  sort 
of  pine  has  many  valuable  properties.  It  is  described  at  length 
in  Lawson's  A<rriadtunsf  s  Manual^  p.  338. ;  and  there  are  abun- 
dance oF  plants  in  Lawson's  Nursery.  \l  la  coiibidci ed  more 
hardy  than  the  Scotch  pine. 

A,  nobilis  is  a  very  scarce  variety,  of  which  there  is  a  plant 
St  ChaUvvoi  ih;  but  we  hniclly  kiiow  of  another  bearing  this 
name  that  is  true  to  the  desci  ipiiun,  except  some  plants  in  the 
Fulhani  Nursery,  which  are  3  guineas  each.  There  are  plants 
of  nearly  forty  sorts  of  the  genus  Pinus  (including  /^Tbies, 
Tcdrus,  &.C,)  at  this  moment  in  the  Fulhnm  Nursery,  varying  in 
pi  ice  from  l.v.  (yd.  to  5/.  each.  Pinus  insignis  is  Si.  .^bies 
spectabilis  {/^inus  Webb/tiV/r/  Wall.),  the  <^iant  silver  fir  of  tin* 
Himalayan  Mouimiins,  is  2  guinea^.  ,  /  bies  Morhidaj  or,  more 
properly,  A,  Smith?/,  of  which  there  are  some  hundreti  plants  in 
Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  is  2l5. :  but  we  refer  to  Messrs*  Whit- 
ley and  Osborn's  Catalogue  for  1836. 

We  might  have  here  notic* d  many  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
as  eiliier  new,  or  old  and  nogkctt d  ;  but  these  may  sutiice  for 
the  present  We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  provincial 
horticultural  societies  the  idea  of  ottering  premiums  for  the 
establishment,  in  the  grounds  of  private  gentlemen,  of  anuill 
arboretums.  A  certain  prize  might  be  given  for  a  minimum 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs  (say  100  species  or  varieties),  which 
have  been  introduced  daring  the  present  oentur}' ;  and  ibr  every 
10  above  this  numbeft  a  certain  Addition  might  be  made  to  thie 
prize*  The  competitors  might  be  required  to  present  the  society 
with  a  single  leaf  of  each  species,  properly  dried,  attached  to 
paper  with  a  thread,  and  correctly  named.  Any  species  or  va- 
riety that  could  not  be  correctly  known  by  the  leaf  alone  (of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  double-flowering  plants,  there  ate 
very  few  indeed  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Arboretum  et  Frth- 
Oceium  Britamieim)  might  safely  be  left  out  of  view.  Varieties 
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of  nMefl»  azaleasi  aod  such  Ifte  florists'  shntbS)  should}  of  coittsa, 
be  exdaded  from  the  competkion* 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  better,  mode  of  enooumging  the  in- 
trodaction  of  trees  and  shrubs  into  the  grounds  of  gentlemen 
throughout  the  cotintry  would  be^  for  the  societies  to  o&r 
premiums  for  the  greatest  number  of  species  and  varieties  of 
some  particular  genus,  for  which  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
locality  were  considered  particularly  adapted.  Our  Arboretum 
BritaiuLtcum^  we  tliiiik,  would  form  ii  very  suitable  prize.  For 
example,  premiums  for  7'*6pulus,  ^alix,  Nyssr/,  i^c.,  niigla  be 
held  out  for  the  fen  hinds  ;  coniferous  genera,  iur  niountainous 
dLstricts,  and  dry,  sandy,  or  «^ravelly  soils;  elms,  for  chalks;  oaks, 
lui  loams ;  Nepal  genera,  (or  oruameutal  purposes,  or  accUma- 
ti^iii^  in  Devonshire,  8cc. 

We  would  also  re[)eat  our  suggestion  made  in  a  former 
Volume,  that  it  would  be  most  desirable,  if  gentlenieii  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  anil  more  especially  in  the  climate  of  Lon- 
don, would  undeitake  to  collect  and  cultivate  each  a  single 
genus:  and  let  the  species  and  the  varieties  l)e  examined  by  the 
botanical  woi  ld,  on  certain  days  throughout  the  year. 

Another  most  desirable  object  would  lie,  the  establishment  of 
an  arboricultural  society,  with  300  or  400  acres  of  land,  in  the 
climate  of  London ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  all  that  is  want* 
ing  to  form  such  a  society  is,  an  exceedingly  active-njinded  man, 
enthusiastically  fond  of  trees  and  shrubs,  who  is  either  inde* 
pendent,  ov  has  little  else  to  do. 


An«  IV*   CNStoHb/  Notices  ;  or,  Neiices  qf  new  Culinary  Vegetabtes 
daeroing  of  general  CakiimHon  in  Briiiih  Gardens* 

(Co/Uinvcd  from  Vol.  XII.  p.  G4d.> 

T'ffB  Spimwk  Tribe.  —  By  far  the  best  variety  of  tlie  spinach 
tribe  b  the  new  Flanders,  the  leaves  of  which  are  almost  as 
large  as  those  of  i\\e  white  beet.  The  quinoa,  Mr.  Charlvvood 
considers  to  be  inferior,  as  a  spinach  plant,  to  either  the  New 
Zealand  spinach  or  the  French  spinach. 

jT^e  Omcrn  Tribe,  —  A  new  variety  of  shallot,  or,  pei  haps,  a 
distinct  species  of  A'\\\v\m,  has  been  eullivated  for  a  few  years 
in  some  private  gartlens.  It  is  very  much  like  an  underground 
onion;  but  it  sefiarates  into  cloves,  like  garlir,  or  the  common 
shallot,  whicii  aie  thicker  and  shoi  tf»r  tlian  tiiose  of  the  shallot, 
but  have^  the  same  flavour.  In  soihl'  parts  of  the  country,  this 
is  called  lilt  Italian  shallot;  and  in  others  tlie  Cnpe  shallot. 

A^j'tn  ai^muus  Plafits,  f^lads,  cSc.  —  The  giant  asparagus  con- 
tinue- to  l)c  in  demand;  and  the  new  harily  white  C'<\s  is  con- 
skit  i<^(  I  as  decidedly  tlie  best  Cos  lettuce,  and  as  being  not  only 
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more  hardy  than  tiie  old  white  Cos,  but  al&o  than  the  brown 
Cos.  The  royal,  or  union,  continues  to  be  the  best  rtibbage  letiu  ce 
in  cuUivjition.  The  taste  of  the  mass  of  the  pul)lic  in  London 
for  winter  salads  is  at  a  low  ebb,  otherwise  we  should  \o\^^  since 
have  luul  blanched  chicory  grown  in  cellars  in  the  manner  le- 
commended  in  the  early  volumes  of  this  Magazine,  and  by  Dr. 
Lippold  in  the  present  \'ol  unie.  1  he  Italian  and  the  Manchester 
celery  continue  to  be  reckoned  the  best. 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs.  —  The  most  valuable  of  these,  next  to 
parsley,  b,  doubtless,  tarragon ;  which,  a  young  gardener,  who 
has  recently  gone  to  fill  a  situation  in  Scotland,  informs  us,  is 
as  rare  in  the  kitchen-gardens  there  as  if  it  were  a  tender  exotic. 
Under  this  head,  we  would  remind  gardeners  of  the  excellent 
mode  of  preserving  dried  herbs  adopted  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  and 
recommended  in  our  Tenth  Volume ;  viz.  that  of  pressing  them 
in  a  mould,  and  afterwards  wrapping  them  up  in  paper,  and 
laying  them  by  in  a  dry  place,  not  exposed  either  to  a  high  tein-* 
perature,  or  to  currents  of  air. 

Stalks  and  ^Brmtsfar  Tarts^  Pickling^  4^.  —  The  tart  rhubarbs 
have  lately  gained  a  valuable  addition  in  tlie  iZh&um  austri^le^ 
which  is  much  later  than  any  of  the  other  species  in  vegetating 
in  spring,  but  which  continues  to  grow  vigorously  in  autumn,  till 
it  is  destroyed  by  frost.  It  is  true,  uie  common  sorts,  by  depriving 
them  of  their  leaves  in  moderation  during  summer,  and  supplying 
them  abundantly  with  water  in  July  and  August,  will  continue 
growing  till  winter ;  but  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  so  produced 
have  far  less  flavour  than  those  of  B.  australe.  Tlie  flavour  of 
the  stalks  of  this  species  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  apples. 
AccordiufT  to  some,  the  stalks  are  rather  more  purgative  than 
those  ot  anv  of  the  other  sorts,  even  the  II.  pahnatuni  ;  and.  as 
the  roots  uiu  ascertained  to  tonn  a  portion,  at  least,  (A'  ihe  rhu- 
barb of  connnerce,  tla.^  iiiay  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  case. 
From  the  experience  of  those  who  have  used  it  for  two  or  three 
years,  however,  we  conclude  that  it  is  not  injuriously  so.  Perhaps, 
for  some  constitutions,  it  might  be  advisable,  in  tarts  made  of 
the  stalks  of  the  common  sorts,  to  introduce  a  small  proportion  of 
the  i^lalks  ot  /iheum  auslrale.  This  sort^  we  aie  intbrmed  in 
a  connnumcation  which  will  appear  in  a  succeeding  Number, 
may,  by  protection  with  a  frame  and  litter,  be  kept  growing,  or, 
at  least,  in  a  heahiiy  green  i>tate,  till  the  iniildle  of  Jjuiuary ;  about 
which  time  the  earliest  vnriety  of  rommon  tart  rhubarb,  if  set  to 
rest  by  withliolding  water  early  in  summer,  and  treated  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  in  autumn,  will  be  fit  to  succeed  it,  without  the 
application  of  artificial  heat.  In  this  way,  tart  rhubarb  may  be 
obtained  all  the  year  round,  without  forcing;  at  least}  according 
to  the  common  application  of  that  word. 
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Art.  V.    Floricultural  and  Bolanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  PlanU 
nexulif  introduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  fiave  originated  in  them, 
mui  OA  Kinds  of  Iniereti  previously  extant  in  ikem  ;  supplementary 
io  ike  latest  Edilions  of  the     Enct/clop(jedia  of  Plants!*  ^nc/  ^ 
the  **  Horfus  BrUannieus^ 

Curtis^ s  IJolauicnl  Magazine  ;  in  nioulhlv  nunili^  i  -,  t  acli  containing 

eight  plates ;  '6s.  6a.  coloured,  ^i^.  plain.    Kdilcd  hy  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwards*s  Botanical  Register  f  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates;  4es*  colourecl,  3s*  plain.     Edited  by  Dr.  Lindlc), 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Sweets  British  Fiovser'Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

four  plates ;  5f.  coloured,  2f.  3//.  plain.    Edited  by  David  Don, 

Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librariiin  to  the 

Linna;an  Society. 
Jdaund's  jRofanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  I  lard  i/  Flower  Plants  eul" 

iivatcd  in  Great  Britain ;   in  monthly  iiunibc:  ;;,  each  containing 

four  coloured  figures  in  one  pa^e;  large  paper  li.  6i/.,  small  Is* 

Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  ;  in  month I3'  numbers,  4to,  25.  Qd.  each. 

Conducted  by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq  ,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 

Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 

lural  Society. 

The  Botanist  $  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 

twro  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2^.  (jd. ;  small  paper, 
If.  6^.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Hcnslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  m  the 

University  of  (Cambridge. 
The  Floricultural  Magazine  and  Miscellant/  of  Gardeninn-,  edited  by 
Robert  Marnock,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens, Sheffield.   In  monthly  numbers,  6d,  each. 

Berber jUxae. 

•macrJiuthum  Lmdl.   large-flowered    ^  A    pr   1?   np    Li  ami  P  J.tpan    ISlj   D   s.l    Bot.  re^ 

A  Terv  pretty  sweet-scented  species,  "  renin i  kahle  for  the 
large  size  of  its  pale  violet  flowers."  It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  hardy, 
and  well  deserving  of  cultivation.  Plants  are  in  the  Fulhatn 
Nursery.  (Bot,  Reg,,  Nov.) 

Crycifera^  or  l^rassicdcecc. 

HSSBSm  cofoairfa  D.  Dm  WKun^toioeHng  O  wr  1       W  ...  1836  S  eo  Sw.  S..gMriL  S.  a.  SSa 

A  hardy  annual,  of  easy  culture,  and  by  far  the  most  showy  of 
the  genus.  Few  plants  have  better  claims  to  a  place  in  the 
flower-border.  Its  flowers  are  largo;  and,  at  a  distance,  the  plant 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  double  white  rocket." 

[S'j:t'L't's  FI.'Gard,,  Nov.) 

&  rESlCA'RIA 

•giikStSuMo^  ■teider^/nmMtf   O  or  |  mjM,Y  Tcxoc  1834  S  oo  Bot.  nag.  S51 1. 

A  native  of  the  same  country  as  F.  grandifl6ra,  noticed  in 
p.  73.,  viz.  Texas;  and  discovered  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Driim- 
mond.    ^  It  is  less  showy  than  the  latter,  but  a  lively  and  graceful 
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plant,  and  well  adapted  for  ornamenting  rockwoi  k.     It  continues 
in  flower  tluriniix  almost  the  wiiole  summer  :  and  the  blossoms 
arc  succeeded  by  the  numerous,  small,  and  exactly  globose  seed- 
vessels."  ( I3oi,  Alag,,  l^oy.) 
Carj/ojj/i \jl  Idccce* 

14U^  AGROSTE'MMA 

«M^eteir«nMf  SwcdUh  ig  A  pr  |  Jn^  Pk  Swedtn  UM  D  c»  BotgMd.l4C 

A  pretty  plant  for  a  select  spot,  with  other  favourites,*'  which 
should  be  frrown  in  peat.  {Maund^s  Bot.  Gard.y  Dec.) 

Wianmdcecc, 

668.  CEANO  THUS 

•eolllna  i)oiv.  bW  «.  A  or  1  nnt  L  N.  Amcrics  18S7  C  inl  BlR.lMtfiid.13L 

This  is  a  low  decumbent  shrub^  its  trunk  scarcely  rising  1  ft* 
from  the  ground ;  yet,  being  an  evergreen,  and  perfectly  hardy, 
it  is  a  plant  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  will  make  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  shrubbery.''  It  flowers  freely ;  sometimes  twice 
daring  one  summer.  (Birm*  Bot^  Gard,y  Dec*)  See  Ar^,  BriLy 
p.  125. 

Fabdceaf  cr  Legumiimee^ 

1905.  47£NI'8TA.  17467  iaMiM|i6mi. 

One  of  the  most  deliciously  frairrant  shrubs  in  the  world. 
It  is  difficult  to  iniairine  anything  mure  delicate  and  trratcful 
than  the  sweet  otlour  that  its  tender  snow-white  blossoms  dill  use 
in  the  conscrvatorv,  in  the  months  ot  Mav  and  June.  It  is  de- 
scribed  as  beinuf,  when  wild,  a  good  deal  talUr  than  a  man, 
having  a  trunk  I  in.  thick,  and  waving  its  ui  ecu-grey,  leafless, 
thread-like  branches  in  the  wintl  in  the  most  graceful  manner. 
All  along  the  basin  of  the  Metliterranean,  as  high  as  the  latitude 
of  Sicily,  it  is  abundant;  but  it  cannot  bear  the  cold  of  the 
French  shore.  At  Gibraltar,  in  a  hardy  barren  soil,  and  close 
upon  the  sea-be-iten  rocks,  ii  Is  loaded  with  blossoms  in  February  ; 
along  the  IJaihary  coast,  in  Sicily  from  Alicata  to  Spaccaforno, 
and^in  Greece,  it  occur>  in  similar  situations;  and,  linally,  it  gains 
its  eastern  limits  in  the  deserts  of  Mount  iSinai,  where  the  Arabs 
call  it  retam"  [Bat,  lieg,^  Dec.) 
Wosdcea:  §  Pbmccc, 

Brit.,  p.  843.,  and  flg.  617.  {i.  867. 

^jyec.  Char,  —  Leaves  oval,  acute,  serrated;  in  some  instances, 
CLiL  iiL  the  tip  ;  toiiiLiiLu'»e  on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  in 
corymbs.  Lobe^^  of  the  calyx  acute,  toiiicjitose.  iiracteas  slender, 
scale-like.    Fruit  spherical,  containing  3 — 5  stones. 

A  small  tree,  which,  in  mild  climates,  is  quite  evergreen;  with 
harsh  rather  shining  leaves,  which,  in  ilie  more  vigorous  shoots, 
are  sometimes  l^-lobed.  Stipules  linear-lanceolnie,  scaly,  having 
glands  on  their  margins,  longer  tlmn  the  petioles.  Fruit  yellow, 
palaUble.  {But,  Ucg.,  1910.) 

"  The  flowers  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  some  kinds  of 
pear;  audi  appearing  as  they  do  in  abundance  froui  tiic  rich  green 
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bosom  of  the  leaves,  produce  a  striking  effect.  The  fruit  is  in 
some "  esteem  "  among  the  Mexicans ;  but  it  Ims  not  much 
merit."  (Z^o/.  liig,^  Nov.) 

UDflL  CB  ATf^GOB  mm  glamfullMa  Hm*.  Prod.,  S:  p.  627. ;  Arb.  Bnt.,  p.  917.  fig.  5C7. 
%  macrintha  IJiuil. 

Sjpttmipne  :  L\  macrantiia  Lodd.  Cat.;  Arl>.  Drtt.,  p.  8U>.  figs.  573. 

Spec,  Char.  —  Leaves  roundish  or  oblong,  incisely  serrate, 
wetlfre-shaped  at  the  base,  on  long  peiioies.  .Sepals  pinnatifid, 
glaiided.  Spine.s  axillary,  benty  lunger  than  the  petioles.  Fruit 
spherical,  corymbose,  3-stoned.  Stones  havinrr  a  thick  bony 
shell.  (/Jtnll.)  Var.  2  macrantha  has  the  spines  equal  to,  or 
longer  than,  the  leave«;.    Fruit  smaller.  {Lindl.) 

**  A  fine,  handsome,  vigorous  Atnerican  thorn,  forming  a  tree 
wjtli  a  spreading  head,  and  having  firm  dark  grct  u  leaves, 
amongst  which  are  inti^rmixed  stout  curved  s}>iru'>  of  nnusual 
length.  I  have  seen  tliem  as  much  as  4^  in.  long.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  its  deep  vernulion-red 
haws  in  the  autumn.  No  \\  riter  upon  the  wild  trees  oF  Amei  ica 
notices  tiiis  remarkable  plant ;  it  is  therefore,  in  all  probability,  of 
garden  origin  :  indeed,  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  mere 
▼arlety  of  C.  glandulosa,  possibly  of  hybrid  extraction  between 
that  species  and  C.  Crus-glilli."  {  Hot,  lieg,^  Dec.). 

Compdsita  §  Corymbtfercs^  or  Asterdceit* 

5HL  en  Asi*!-n>i  A  c^reiiiVoi  XI.  p.  37&)  rnot.  reg.  inns. 

*gla.uca  Lutdi.    gUucuus./MTZ*an*rf    ak  ^  ^    N.Holland    1836   S    ...  Yt'tl. 

^  A  curious  herbaceous  plant,  found  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land, 
whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse  to  his  brother,  in 
whose  nursery  at  York  it  flowered  in  April  last  It  will,  no  doubti 
be  hardy  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Great  Britain)  but  had  better 
be  kept  in  a  frame  in  other  places/'  (Bot.  Meg^  Nov.)  Dr. 
Lindley  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  C.  macroc^phala  Hooker^ 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^  t.S415«;  and 
noticed  in  some  detail  in  our  Vol.  XI.  p.  d75.  A  third  kind,  ac- 
cording to  the  names,  is  registered  in  our  Hortus  Brttannicus. 

flfllo.  RATABPDA  Raf  (meaning  unknown)  21fX)S  columndrU.  Cgard.  2.  ■.  961. 

•2  poldi^nM  J>.  il0»   ino»t  beautiful  ^  /is,  ot  3  au   R.Y  N.  Amcrlcs  D   oo  8wt.IL- 

Sgnommmeti  Rudll£ek/<i  columnaria  Purth;  It.  coliimnlfcra  Frtt$.  Cakg  K.  TigMn  Janwcit }  Ob«* 

riicaria  colunuiiris  Dec.  Prod.f  Obetuc&ria  pulchOrrima  Dec. 

Professor  Don  has  adopted  "  llatabula  as  a  separate  genus, 
from  its  achenia  being  furnished  at  their  inner  angle  with  a 
membranous  fringed  border;  and  from  the  pappus  being  present 
in  the  form  of  a  very  short  membranous  ciliatecl  crown."  {Svseefs 
FL  Gard,^  D»c.)  A  very  showy  hardy  perennial,  fi^quent  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  throughout  the  western  regions  of  North 
America.  The  rays  of  the  flower  are  of  a  velvety  brown,  bor- 
dered with  yellow.    There  are  plants  in  the  Bristol  Nursery. 

CampamUdcea^ 

«l.  CAMPA'XULA 

*Barrelidri  ilarnock    Barrclicr's    ^  A  or  1    «    B    ...   ...   H   co    I'lor,  mag.  1.  t  13. 

This  is  a  graceful  little  plant,  rising  to  about  the  height  of 
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9  in,  or  10  ia.  The  stem  is  slender ;  and«  unless  supported,  it  is 
inclined  to  trail*  It  Is  covered  throughout  with  whidsh  lines. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  solitary ;  the  radical  ones  heart-shaped, 
entire,  on  Uingish  slender  footstalks.  Those  on  the  stem  are 
entire,  mostly  ovate  and  obtuse,  with  strongish  footstalks,  about 
their  own  leii'^th.  Tiie  flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  on  a  pendulous  leafy  stalk,  or  in  clusters  of  three  or 
four  flowers  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem.  The  calyx  is  parted 
into  five  deep  segments;  the  corolla  is  ;i]so  parted  into  five  re- 
cui  ved  segments.  It  can  be  kept  \\  \[\\  ieiUiinty  in  a  cold  frame 
during  winter.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  plants  that  we  have 
seen  for  a  loner  time.  It  will  propagate  by  division  at  the  root, 
by  seeds,  cuttings,  &c."  {Flof\  Mag,y  Dec.) 
/jobellacevQ, 

330a  CLlNTtyN/J 

•paSAtOiiLhM  fntxr  iQ|  d  i  ijM  BWY  ColmnUft  ?1831  S  co  BBI. res.  190a 

Dr.  Lindley  figures  this  little  plant  more  for  the  sake  of 
recording  its  existence,  than  from  any  expectation  that  it  will 

ever  become  an  object  of  horticultural  interest ;  for,  since  C. 
elegans,  a  far  hardier  and  more  cultivable  plant,  has  disappeared, 
there  can  be  little  hope  that  this,  beautiful  as  it  is,  will  be  pre- 
served. It  only  exists,  at  present,  in  ihc^LUtltn  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  whither  it  was  sent  from  California  by  JNIr. 
Douglas.  It  is  there  treated  as  a  tender  annual  ;  and  every  year 
a  small  number  of  liny  plants  have  been  raised  from  the  very 
lew  seeds  ripened  the  previous  year.  It  has  been  usually  grown 
in  a  llower-pot."  {BoL  Iteg,y  Nov.) 
Hi/ (I  rop/ij^lldcca:, 

SaSiZ  EU  TOCA 

•  WnngcUdM  Fteh.  Wnngcl'i  O  el  1  au  B  California  1985  S  nt  Swt  S..tiH.  8.  a.  968. 

"  A  hardy  annual,  with  procumbent  stems,  and  large  pale  blue 
;  a  native  of  the  Russian  colony  of  Ross  in  New  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  American  Continent; 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  seeds  to  the  Imperial  Botanic 
Garden  at  St.  Petersburg  last  year."  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  **  in  Mr.  Lambert's  collection  at  Boyton  House,  Wilts, 
where  the  plar\t  had  been  raised  from  seetls  communicated  by 
Dr.  Fischer."  (.S:crc/\s  FL-Gard.,  Dec.) 
Sa  'ifj'h  uL i  i  iacac. 

1717.  PENTSTfcVMOS  JV.  [reg.  1899. 

•hetciDphtMiM  IMutt  Tarioa«>lcaved   £  A  «^  11  to  S  Jn.o   R  CdlflDffiiia   19^  C  co  Hot. 

A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  propagated  by  cuttings,  as  well  as 
seeds.  The  stems  are  somewhat  woody  and  recumbent,  and 
they  throw  out  a  number  of  lateral  shoots.  The  upper  part  of 
the  plant  is  sometimes  furnished  with  leaves  so  narrow  as  to  be 
almost  linear ;  the  lower  has  them  of  an  oblong  lanceolate  form  ; 
so  that  a  person,  unaware  of  the  circumstance,  would  be  apt  to 
mistake  portions  ol  the  same  individual  Ibr  diilcienl  species." 
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This  18  one  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  introductions  of  Douglas. 
{Bat.  Beg.,  Oct.) 

€&  CALCnOI.A^IA 

*punctkta  KnowUs  and  Westcott  u  a  hybrid  bctwceo  C  pwdaBthin  [fpaidlnfllO  IBd  •  IvUte 

unnamed  variety,  both  of  which  are  also  hybrid*. 

A  truly  clonrant  kind  of  Calceolaria,  raised  by  John  W  ilhnore, 
Esq.,  of  Okliord,  near  Birmingham.  [Birm.  Bof,  Mag.,  Nov.) 
It  evido?itly  beloncjs  to  C.  corymbosa ;  and  tliat  specific  name,  we 
think,  niiirlit  to  hfive  l)een  introduced,  as  well  as  punctata;  though 
wc  caiHioL  help  regretting  that  such  ej)heineral  prothictions  should 
be  figured  in  works  strictly  botanical  at  all.  According  to  the 
figure,  the  corolla  has  its  ground  colour  ot  un  extremely  pale 
jellow,  and  is  tinted  and  spcutcd  with  lilac:  its  characters  of 
colour  are  not  described  ia  the  tex.t« 

74   MONA'RD^  L  [1836  R  p.1   Bot.  mag.  t  3Bi6. 

*  arista  StM.   awncd  (floral  learet  and  outer  bractea*)    ^  A    pr  2  jH.au    Pa  Ro    N.  America. 

A  native  of  the  Arkansas,  "  perennial  and  annual,"  with  stems 
1  ft.  or  more  long;  quite  hardy,  and  constituting  a  deairabie 
acquisition  to  our  borders.  (UoL  Oct.) 

1174  PEUjO'MIS 

•armrataca  WiUd.   Armenhui       ^   cu  1  Jn  Y   Armenia  IRN  D  p.l  Swt  fl.og«dt.a.a94 

"  The  plant  is  apparently  quite  hardy,  is  well  adapted  to  orna- 
ment rockwork^  and  may  be  increased  with  facility  by  slips,  as 
it  sends  forth  a  number  of  short  leaf  shoots  from  the  root.  We 
have  observed  no  tendency  in  the  plant  to  become  shrubby,  as 
recorded  by  Mn  Bentham  in  his  elaborate  monograph  of  the 
Labi^.**  {Sweefs  Fl.^Gard.^  Dec) 

Werbendcea, 

I39t  CLERODEliDBUH  15061  sQiuiin^tum  VoM. 

SgmoHifme:  specMxifwimuni  PaxUm,  l'»xUm'»  Mag.  of  bot  :i.  p.  217. 

A  branching  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  with  an 
erect  stem,  and  cordate  pointed  leaves,  and  flowers  produced  in 
large  spreading  terminal  panicles,  of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour,  and 
each  averaging  2  in.  in  length,  tubular  below,  with  a  5-parted 
spmding  limb.  The  native  country  of  this  plant  is  not  stated ; 
but  it  is,  probably,  Japan.  Messrs.  Lucomband  Pince  of  the 
Exeter  Nursery  received  the  plant  from  Belgium  in  1835;  and  it 
flowered  profusely  in  this  nursery  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  1836;  and 
at  Chatsworth,  in  Oct  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Paxton  describes 
it  as  one  of  the  finest  plants  which  he  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  figure;  and  as  far  . superior  in  beauty  to  any  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  artist  to  give 
a  faithful  likeness  of  its  colours.  Being  a  plant  of  easy  culture* 
no  collection,  however  small,  ought  to  be  without  it*"  Messrs. 
Lucomb,  Pince,  and  Co.  have  a  very  fine  plant  ^*  in  the  open 
border.  The  plant  in  the  house  wo  have  treated  with  a  temper- 
ature of  from  65^  to  75^,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water :  it  has 
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grown  amasingly,  and  is  now  a  fine  plant,  4  ft.  high,  covered 
with  beaatiful  luxuriant  foliage ;  and  each  shoot  terminated  by 
large  spreading  panicles  of  rich  scarlet  flowers,  each  flower  8  \xu 
long ;  and  the  whole  plant  having  open,  all  at  oncci  several  hundred 
blossoms*  It  has  now  been  In  this  splendid  state  for  more  than 
six  weeks,  and  promises  to  continue  quite  as  long  again.  It 
thrives  in  equal  parts  of  heath  mould,  loam,  and  vegetable  soil ; 
and  delights  in  being  frequently  washed  with  the  syringe/*  [Pax. 
Mag.  of  Bot,i  Nov.)  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Main,  Mr.  Geo. 
Don,  and  others,  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  Clerod^n- 
dron  squa  milt  urn /Wz/,  Hort.  Brit.,  No.  15681.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  649.; 
which  was  introduced  in  1790,  and  llowtrcd  in  Colville*s  Nursery 
in  1822.  On  comparing  the  figure  in  the  Botanical  Register 
with  Mr.  Paxton*s  figure,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
identity  of  the  |)lants. 

I7«.  rKRRK-NA  \:<C>\^1  Iwimb^rti 

rh'iiM  D.  Don,   to^v-Jiuw,  rcd   ^  £^  Ot  tk        ^  ChvUm  ...  1>         B«t.  fl.<«»d.  &  •.  SSSL 

Hi/ntrnj/me:  F.  DruiuiiioiuiiV  Hort. 

"  The  V.  Lambert/  was  originally  iiii)>orted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Lyon,  by  whom  it  was  gathered  in  Carolina.  The  present  very 
pretty  variety  was  collected  in  Texas  by  the  late  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  and  is  cultivated  in  <rardens,  as  a  ilistinct  s})ecies,  under 
the  name  of  V.  Drummond// ;  but  wu  have  looked  in  vain  for 
characters  to  separate  it  from  Lambert/  ;  and  we  must  confess 
that  the  line  of  distinction  even  between  this  last  and  Aubietia 
is  not  easily  drawn.'*  (Sweet^s  FL^Gard.^  Dec.) 

Twecdieaiui  Hook.  Tweedie'a    <  ol  ...  s  S   Brc^U  ?1834  C  f^l  Bot.  mag.  354L 

"  Dried  specimens  of  this  most  lovely  plant  were  sent,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Niven,  the  able  and  zealous  curator  of  the 
Glasncvin  Botanic  Garden,  under  the  name  here  adopted.*' 
"  It  will  be  s'  at  once  ili.it  t!ir  species  has  much  affinity  with 
V.  rham:Ldrif()lia  B*  M.  (/.  Melindres  Gill.,  in  Bot^  Big*)» 
Hort.  Brit..  No.  28421. ;  but  it  is  a  tall  upright-growing  piant» 
clothed  with  soft  downy  hairs;  of  a  much  more  delicate  texture, 
especially  in  the  leaves,  which  are  considerably  larger,  more 
acuminate  and  serrated,  more  cuneate  at  the  base,  and  decidedly 
petioled.  The  flowers  are  larger,  and  more  inclining  to  rose 
colour  (^rich  rosy  crimson'),  in  greater  number,  and  the  raceme 
more  capitate.  Hitherto  it  has  only  been  treated  as  a  stove 
plant ;  but  it  wilt,  in  all  probability,  be  found  to  bear  the  open 
air  as  well  as  V,  chamaedrifblia.^  {BoL  Mag.,  Dec) 

BegonMcem* 

9654.  BEOO^N/if 

•FitcheriOtto  JIldMr**  f.mr  W  ...  1835  C  l.p  Ikrt.  mag.  a539 

This  plant  was  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
from  Berlin.  It  has  small  flowers,  but  foliage  exquisitely  beau-* 
tiful  in  its  colouring,  this  being  as  follows :  —  The  leaves,  when 
young,  are  bright  red  behind,  paler  at  the  veins,  and  pink  above» 
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with  a  peculiar  slWery  lustrei  which  continaes  on  the  old  leaTes ; 
the  oofeor  heing  then  beautifully  delicate  yellowish  green,  and 
the  redness  behind  much  less 'considerable.  The  dbk  of  the 
leaf  is  in  figure  broadly  lanceolate,  with  a  heart-shaped  base ;  the 
lobes  there  unequal:  it  is  a  little  waved,  and  is  toothed.  {Bot* 
Mag.^  Nov.) 

9B1  nOFOHION  BfsM  B.  Br,  Boltoid      Xlt  pi  74^,  ii  Sglind  Id 

A  ristnloch  idcete, 

•MlldalM  ItlSiUwMri  t.C3  «n  ?15.«  O  ih  TBR  Canccw  ...  C       Botulit  & 

This  Stove  climber  is  stated  to  have  been  lately  introduced. 
The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  plant  growing  luxuriantly  in  the 
hot-house  at  Weston,  Shropshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford. 
(Tkc  Batanistj  No.  I.,  Oct.)  Whether  this  species  is  ligneous 
or  herbaceous,  what  month  it  flowers  in,  to  what  height  it  grows, 
or  in  what  vear  it  was  introduced,  are  not  mentionea* 

'Euphorbiacem. 

1«0.  FVPHO  REI^  L. 

•flSSU  B^jeri  Uook.   Bojerit  *        tpL   4  nov.  to  f  S.  MartigMCT  ...   C  p.l  Bat  nuf.  SIK7. 

*^  A  most  beautiful  plant,  and  better  meriting  the  name  of 
splendens  than  its  near  ally  so  called.  ...  It  seems  to  be  a  plant 
of  humbler  growth  than  the  E.  spl6ndens  :  it  has  fewer  spines, 
more  coriaceous,  more  obovate  an(l  retuse  leaves,  richerHX>!onred 
bracteas,  and  simple  filaments.  It  flowers  in  the  stove  of  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  latter  end  of  winter,  and  in 
early  spring ;  and  more  or  less  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year."  (Bot.  Mcfg.y  Oct) 

A  shrub,  growing  to  tlie  height  of  6  ft.  or  upwards  in  its  native 
country.  It  seems  nearly  allied  to  P.  inc^a,  but  diflers  from  it 
in  the  disposition  of  its  leaves,  which,  in  incana,  are  described  as 
not  imbricate,  which  they  are  in  this  plant.  Raised  from  seeds, 
in  1834,  and  probabl^y  the  only  plant  of  this  species  [?  variety j 
which  has  ever  been  seen  in  a  living  state  in  this  country.  The 
specific  name  is  applied  in  relation  to  *^  the  peculiarly  white  ap- 
pearance of  the  tomentose  branches,  and  under  surface  of  the 
leaves."  (Birm.  Bat*  Gard.^  Nov.) 

Siack/iousmcem, 

m  >TACKtIOtl'S/if  Crog.  19V. 

•HMtttfgyM/^  onc-atylfid   C  A   pr  t  ap         L  Van  Dienwa**  I.«n4   1835   C  co  BoU 

A  pretty,  neat,  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of  Van  Dlemen's 
Land,  whence  its  seeds  were  sent  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse  to 
his  brothers  at  York,  where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
April  of  the  present  year.  It  is  interesting,  as  forming  the  type 
of  a  very  small  natural  order  bearing  its  own  name,  concerning 
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which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Naiurtd  System  BUat^^ 
p.  118.  ed.       (Boi.  Eeg,y  Dec.) 
Orckiddcea,  * 

MYA'NTHUS  LAwfi  [p.r  w   Bot  r«g.  18®i>. 

•dellblAet  LiiuiL  Uiuigulw4qvpoi    £  GSi    cu   1|  o  D  O  fpoUcd  with  r    Demerara  1835  L> 

The  fourth  species  of  a  very  curious  genus.  It  is  a  native 
of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  waterfall  of  the  De- 
merara  river/'  and  it  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Richard  Uar* 
risoDy  £sq.»  of  Aighburgh,  in  Oct.  1835.  (Bot.  Beg,f  Oct.) 

2554.  KIMDE'NDUUM. 
•8S73Urt  arr 'milium  LindJ.    emuluus        [SI  or  j    f   Li    Para    IH"A    D  BoL  rcg.  1898. 

A  very  rare  little  plant,  closely  allied  to  the  variable  E.  frk- 
jTi  ans.  {Boi.  Reg,y  Oct.)  Its  flowers  are  very  like  those  of  that 
hpecies,  but  of  only  one  third  the  size. 

*  SCAl'H  VGLO'  ITIS  Pop.   Uoatlip.     (Skan/i,',  i  hn.^t,  and  gldtta,  a  tongue ;  in  allution  to  the  usual  form 
ufthe  labelluin.)      SO.  i    ;    >    t.tI.  [reg.  t.  1901. 

*  irioiacea  Uitdk  ^<Atit.coUMircd.ftowercd  £  [/^    cu  |  f  R  V  Dcmcrara    ...    D  p.r.w 


Not  a  species  of  any  beauty ;  but  a  great  botanical  rarity. 
(B<d.  Reg^  Oct.) 

■ASPA^IAIImK  iJPtam  aspnzonMi,  I  m^br.K  c;  in  anotlon  to  the  nuumerln  whlrir  the  column  ic  ent* 

braced  by  the  labcllum.)  fO  p  r.w   IkH.  rcg.  1907. 

*varicgau£teA  TvtiittiAQd-jlowcred  £  (23  ft»  f  f  O  ipottoil  wltti  Y  and  R  a  Amer.  1836 

The  flowers  are  deliciously  sweet ;  and  the  plant  will  probably 
prove  of  easy  cnltivation>  and  fit  for  introduction  into  every 
collection.  In  most  respects,  it  resembles  A.  epidendroides.  (Boi, 
Beg^  Nov.) 

|[D  p.r.w  Birm.  hot.  gard.  8. 

*cvidcodHildei  LAMlt  £|iiden<]rum.Ukc      iZS  cu  1  ...  W  ¥  marked  with  brows  Fanuaa  18JE3 

An  elegant  plant,  with  th6  aspect  of  an  Epidendrum ;  andf 
although  not  brilliant  in  colour,  it  is  beautiful  both  in  the  shape 
and  marking  of  its  flowers.  The  following  observations  on  the 
singular  habit  and  appearance  of  orchidaceous  plants  are  interest- 
ing, as  such ;  and  they  show  the  superior  description  of  matter 
with  which  the  spare  room  (that  is,  the  space  that  remains  after 
the  description  and  all  necessary  characters  are  given)  in  the 
printed  pages  of  this  work  is  filled  up. 

The  structure  of  the  flowers  of  the  OrchidiU:ett  is  carious, 
as  presenting  a  remarkable  deviation  from  what  is  usual  in  tlits 
part  of  plants ;  and  Important,  as  affording  the  most  convenient 
means  for  their  classification.  Orchidaceous  plants  have  not  a 
certain  number  of  stamens  disposed  around  one  or  more  pistils, 
like  other  flowering  {)lants;  bnt  are  furnished,  instead  of  them, 
with  a  central  fleshy  body,  eallecl  the  column,  ronnd  which  the 
sepaU  and  |)cUii.s  are  arranged.  This  fleshy  body  (which  varies 
greatly  in  length  in  difTerent  genera)  is  considered  to  consist  of 
three  stamens  antl  u  style  in  a  state  of"  (irui  cohesion.  The 
stigma,  instead  of  forming  the  extreniity  of  the  style,  as  in  other 
flowers,  is  a  moist  cavity,  situated  in  the  front  of  the  coknnn,  im- 
mediately below  the  simimit.  At  the  apex  of  the  column  is 
placed  a  solitaiy  anther,  the  lateral  stamens  being  abortive,  or 
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imperfectly  developed.  A  curious  deviatloa  firom  this  arrange- 
ment of  parts  occurs  in  Cypripedium,  which  has  the  lateral  sta- 
mens perfect,  and  the  central  'one  abortive.  In  a  few  of  the 
genera,  the  anther  is  persistent-;  but  in  by  far  the  firreater  number 
it  is  deciduous.  On  r< moving  the  anther,  we  discover  the  pollen 
masses,  which  arc  subject  to  various  inodificatioiis  of  structure. 
They  have  accortliiigly  been  divUled  l\v  Dr.  Lindley  (whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  these  extraordinary  plants  is  well 
kiiown)  into  several  distinct  tr  ibes,  in  a  woik  devoted  expressly 
to  their  description.*'  {T/ie  Genera  and  Sjjecies  of  Orchidaceous 
Plaids,  By  J.  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  and  G.,  &c.) 

aSod.  EFIDCNDRUM  L3&H. 


A  charming  epiphyte,  introduced  by  Charies  Horsfalli  Esq., 
kk  whose  fine  collection  at  Evesham  it  flowered  in  Jttne»  1836. 
In  the  general  structure  of  the  flower,  it  resembles  Enc^dia  plitena 
(Epid^ndrum  odoratissimum).  {Bat.  Mag.^  Nov.) 

SMOi  01iCI1»Ii;il  tBoL  ng.  1911. 

"  This  curious  little  species  of  Oncldlum  seems  to  be  common 
io  many  of  the  hotter  parts  of  America.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  of  Bom  Jesus  de  Banana],  in  the  province  of  Su 
Paul,  it  grows  exclusively  on  the  branches  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  It  was  very  abundant  there,  and  constantly  preferred  dry 
places  exposed  to  the  sun."  This  is  figured  from  the  Earl  Fitz- 
william's  collection  at  Wentworth  House,  Yorkshire.  It  is, 
from  the  fi^nnc,  a  charming  species,  compact  in  its  mode  oi 
growth,  and  sliowy  in  its  flowers,  which  nre  large  for  the  bi^e  of 
the  plant.  (Bot.  lieg,,  Nov.) 

2Sb7.  lONO'PSlS 

Umdt,  ddteil^AaWW  iS  GB  pr  1  my  W.  Fk  Cote  1835  D  p,t.m  Bot  reg;  1901 


<«  The  species  of  this  genus  are  but  litde  known.  It  is  seldom 
that  they  appear  in  gardens,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
attending  their  preservation  on  sliipboard  ;  and,  when  imported, 
they  are  difficult  to  manage,  and  soon  are  lost.  In  their  native 
woods,  they  grow  upon  the  .smaller  branches  of  trees,  or  upon 
dead  sticks,  which  their  white,  slender,  delicate  roots  (juickly  over- 
spread. When  cultivated,  they  retjuirc  all  the  aid  ol  a  hot  and 
tlainp  stove."  This  elegant  little  plant  flowered,  in  May  last,  in 
Sir  Charles  Lemoii's  euHeciiou  at  Carclew,  to  which  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Suiton  of  T'lushing,  near  Falmouth,  wlio 
brought  it  from  Havannah  in  March,  1835.  The  scape  bears 
a  ruiiiil)er  (eleven  are  shown  in  the  figure)  of  flowers,  arranged 
alternntely  in  a  loose  sort  of  panicle.  It  seems  that  the  colour  is 
pale  piukibh,  marked  with  vioiet-coioured  veins.  (BoL  Jieg.f 
Nov.) 

SmSL  BROL  GUTO  N/il  fiS7S3  Mllglillica  /I  Br. 

Sfnonyme:  BrougllldliM  COOCllieB  Hook.,  Hot,  awg.  3688.1  Ociklrftblvtli  Mngutnctlftt  Swt  Tl,^aM'4. 
00.4  f^^ndruiii  Mmfufiicuni  8wL  Prod, 
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FUmeuUurid  and  Botanical  Notices* 


Orchiddcea  ^Neottiea* 

•col&nuwXAHtt.  oolottring  £\3^  cn  Ja  2|  O.W  Bruil  UM  D  |tl  BotncLlSlfiL  ' 

It  is  a  much  more  Attractive  plant  than  the  other  variety 
(figured  in  Bot*  Beg*f  t  1067.)f  because  of  the  deep  purple 
spots  at  the  base  of  the  divisions  of  its  flower;  and  it  might  be 
almost  considered  a  different  species*  but  there  do  not  appear  to 
be  any  characters  to  distinguish  it  with  certainty.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  treated  as  a  green^^house  plant ;  but  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  those  species  which  would  succeed  better  in  a  situation 
protected  from  frost  and  damp  in  winter,  but  without  any  arti- 
ficial heat  Considering  how  very  large  a  number  of  beautiful 
plants  we  have  that  would  grow  in  all  their  native  beauty  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
many  wealthy  cultivators  of  flowers  should  yet  have  thought  of 
constructiutr  movable  glass  houses,  liiaL  blioiiki  be  only  erected 
during  wintt  i ,  and  totally  remo%'ed  after  the  frosts  in  spring.  A 
thousand  poiuids  so  expended  would  produce  a  far  greater 
result  than  three  thousand  npjilied  in  the  conjiiiuii  luauiier ; 
and  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  sucli  houses  in  order  would 
be  nothing  as  compared  \%ith  the  exj)ense  of  green-houses  and 
stoves."  {Bof.  J^f'i^.,  Dec.)  We  are  glad  to  see  Dr.  Lindley 
taking  up  the  suljject  of  temporary  green-houses,  which  we  have 
been  strongly  recornmending  for  the  last  twenty  years.  See  our 
Remarks  on  Hot-hoiiscs  (4to,  18J6)>  Eiia^,  of  Gard*^  this  Ma- 
gazine, and  ylrfh  Brit, 
Orckiddcea  ^Epidendrea, 

%m.  BRASSAVOX^  ri9u 
•SMW*  eonlUa  LML  hm^Mpped  ^  (ZS  cu  1  )«  O.W  Bnsfl  ...  D  ttonet  voA  vodn  BoC.  n  g. 

"Closely  allied  to  H.  nodosa,  from  which  it  differs  in  its 
flowers  being  only  half  the  size,  with  a  cordate  labelluin,  and  a 
very  different  clinantiruini.  It  was  imported  Ironi  Brazil  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  .  .  .  There  nil!  be  no  certainty  in  the  culti- 
vation of  epiphytal  Orchiihiceiv,  till  we  become  more  precisely 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  difll  reni  species  than  we  now 
are.  At  present,  it  is  usual  to  consider  them  all  nntives  of  trees 
in  damp  shady  woods.  It  is,  however,  cjuile  certain  that  such  is 
the  hfioit  (if  only  some  of  tfiein.  The  whole  genus  Biassav61fir, 
for  example,  grows  upon  siones  and  rocks,  never  upon  trees,  in 
open  forest  glades,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun."  {^Bol,  Beg^  Dec.) 

CATTLE'Y^  i2S5;K  intennMU 
^fiXM^limiL  \^:k\c.jioxv<rrcd  £  (Z9  or  1  Jn  R.L  Bmil  lflS3  D  t».r.w  Bat.  i«g.  19I9i 

*'  The  mixture  of  white  and  crin)son  in  its  flowers  gives  it  a 
beautiful  appearance,  and  renders  it  much  more  interesting  than 

llic  urii^iiial  vai  iety,  which  is  ton  like  V.  Loddigis/V."  It  is  by 
far  the  handsomest  of  the  tribe  in  thi-.  country  [Hueuos  Ayres], 
and  grows  equally  well  cm  the  sea-bciUen  rock  and  the  moss- 
covered  tree  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.    It  is  to  be  found  in 
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bloom  at  all  seasons.    There  are  many  varieties  of  it;  their 
colour,  pink  and  crimson."  {Hot,  Reg,^  Dec.) 

IridareiT. 

U&  ASYafNCUUM  S8017  fnuninifdlium 

«t  p^MoBi  £Mr.  dmurf  £  (2]  or  i  o  Y  ChUi  ...  D  t.p  Bot.  reg.  1915. 

•*  It  is  a  Stove  herbaceous  plant,  growing  reatlily  in  sandy 
peat,  flowering  in  its  season,  and  then  dying  down  ibr  the  re- 
man] der  (  t  the  year."  {Boi,  Beg,,  Dec.) 

Aniarijl  I  id  ac  e  a?. 

9ES.  A  M  A  R Y'LLI S  1\m  |»itUclna  I'irm. 
•i  ti%  hri  1^  Hook,    hybrid       (22  U    -^P   R  G   EnglUh  hybrid   ...    1820  O   r.m    Rot.  mag. 

^fmempmet:  AmartiU*  nitUciaa  JdhniooJ  Oow«n  in  Hart*  Soc.  Tnau.,  &  t^^Li  A.  Orlffiui 
S«Mt*»  Hofft.  Btlc.,  pk50a 

A  truly  splendid  hybrid,  the  ofl&prmg,  it  it  reportedf  of  A, 
Johnson/  (itself  a  hybrid ),  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  A.  psitta- 
cina.**  It  was  raised  at  South  Lambeth,  by  W.  Griffiny  £^.f 
previously  to  the  year  18'20.  (BoL  Mag,,  Nov.) 

l^ilidcecv  §  "Sc'ilU'a!. 

•lOlfa.  NKCTAROSCO'RDUM  ImuU.   ^o!fEV  Garlic.      (From  n^tar,  )ioiu'y,  ami  skorodaH,  garUCi  In 
allii-;!!!!  to  the  honcv' jKiri-*  in  its  flowcrt.) 
giCi^um  t  cna    Su  -hair    1$    A  '  r  ij   ju    G.F.W   Sicily    l«SS   O   co    Hot.  reg.  19131 

Sirnoni/tfi,>:   .lAvun  suuluin  I  \  lui  Pi.  ad  Liu  Op.  A'iticnd,  ii.  7.;  (HM,  Ff9d.  FL  ^C^l.  pli90S>| 
Dam  in  Hwt.  t'L'iiant  t     •.,  t.  349.  ;  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xiu  p.  54)^ 

"A  bulbous  plant,  found  wild  in  shady  woods  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Sicily.  It  has  been  hitherto  referred^  most  unaccountF> 
ably,  to  the  genus  y^'Hium,  with  which  it  agrees,  indeed,  in 
having  an  umbellate  inflorescence,  and  a  powerful  garlic*Ulce 
'  odour  ;  but,  in  hardly  any  other  respect,  more  than  Ornith6ga- 
1am,  and  the  other  genera  of  the  liliaceous  order.  The  cha* 
racters  assigned  to  it  are  amply  sufRcient  to  fix  it  as  a  most 
distinct  and  remarkable  genus."  {Bot.  Beg*,  Dec.) 


Art.  VL   List  of  Fijly-fonr  Sotis  of  Wheat,  Seeds  and  Ears  of 
uihick  have  been  received  J'ruvi  M,  VUmorin, 

The  sorts  marked  3f.  R,  are  those  mentioned  in  La  Nouvelle 
Maisoti  Bmtique.  The  numbers  correspond  with  those  in  the 
general  collection  of  wheats  of  M.  Vilmorin. 

Parts,  Sept.  1836. 


I.  Tki'ticlm  satiVum. 

A*  Fariele*  tans  liarbes.  {^Beardku 

Varufliei,) 
M,R,   1.       blanc  de  Flandres. 

M^R,    2.  B16  de  Talavcra. 
Jf.  R.    3.  Ble  de  Hongrie. 
M.  R.    7.  Ble  FclU'inberg. 
^f.  R.    R.  Ble  Pictet. 
M.  R.    d.  liichcile  blanche  de  Na^ 
plea. 

M.  R.  6.  Touzelle  blanche  dc  Nice. 
Jf.  R,  9.  B16  d'birer  ordiiiaire  des 


Froment  ordinaire. 

environs  dc  Paris.  (  Fro- 
mcitt  commun  d'hiver 
a  epi  jaun&tre.  AT.  J?.) 
M,  R,  14.  Bt^  de  Mbtb  sans  bams 

ordinture. 
17.  Bit'  de  Saimnir. 
M,  R,  21.  Ble  il*  Odessa  .sails  barbcs 


(de  M.  Buurdbj. 


22.  Bl^  Marsdafle. 
Jf.  R.  19.  Ble  de  Hale,  ou  blanc 
velooC6. 
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18«  Bl^  dll  cm  B.  P'arieih  iarhues.    (Bearded  Fars.) 

M,  JR.  25.  Bl^  d'hiver  rou^  des  en-  l^^bu  d'hiver  ordi- 

nrons  de  Paris,  (Fro-  (Froment  barbu 

jnentrou^ordinaMPesaiis  d'hiver  k  jauofttre 

bar!)es  M.  ft.)  MR) 

M,  R.  2^.  Bl^/Je  iMars  rouge  suus  jd.  R,  38.  Ble'de  Man  barbu  ordi- 

Sa.  Bl£  rouge  dea  ea?troii8  de  j^  ji,  39.  Ble  de  Maw  barim  de 

'  ^'S^^  Toscane  4  chatwaiix. 

R.  28.  Ble  Lauinms.  j^£^      ^  Q^p 

Jf.  R,  32,  Ble  du  Caucase  rouge  sans      '    '  ^2  BIc  dti  rancase  barbu. 

iLT  o        iSf^'      1   J  r.  ;u  -R-        ^'^  Herisson. 

5^  rouge  vdu  de  Crete.  49.        d'Odessa  rouge  bar- 

•   '  ^'  ^i^-t  M««  carr€  <te  bu  (de  la  GhinOtf. 

quesnerie). 

II.  Tri'ticum  tu'rgiduw.    Froment  renfle,  ou  Poulard. 

A.  E'pi  glabrct  on  Usse.  (C/inJf smooth,)  75.  Poulard  d'Auvergpe  4  ^pi 

ilf.  R,  31.  Poulard  blanc  lisse  lon^* 

55.  Ble  du  Nurd.  79.  PetanieUerousse,ou  gros- 

JIf.  i?.  67.  P^tanielle  blanche  d'Orient.  saille. 

M.  R.  58.  Garagnon  de  la  Lozere.  M.  R.  19.  bis.  Gros  TuRjuet. 
66.  Poulard   rooge  iiase  du        R,  80.  Ble  de  $tc.  lU-lene. 

Gatinais.  82.  Poulard  carr^  velout^ 

68.  Poulard  d"Auvci|pie^epil-  M,  R.  85,  Ble  bleu  conique. 

lets  elargis.  JIf.  R,  88.  P^tanicUe  noire  de  Nice. 

Jf.  JJ.  63.  Poulard  blanc  velu.  ^yrxio  (THtocum 

74.  Poulard  rouz  vdu   de  compdsitum). 
Beauce. 

111.   7  Ul'l  lC  L  M  rOLO'^MCUlI. 

iif.      92.  Bie  de  Fologne  k  epi  long. 

lY.  T^i^TicfTii  DU^BUM.  Froment  dur,  ou  oom^. 

M,R^  95.  Bl^  dur  d^Afriiiuc  (Tri-  100.  Ta^anrock    4  baibes 

m^nia  barbu  de  Sicile).  noires. 
09,  OrosTaganrock(plat^tay,  104.  Platroux.  (Desfaux.) 

Desvaux). 

V.  Tri'ticw  SPifLTA.  Froment  Epeautre. 

M,  R,  106.  Epeautre  bbds  bariies  or-  Af.  it.  106.  Epeautre  noire  barbue 
oinaire.  velue; 
107.  Epeautre  rousse  llsse 
epi  gr^le. 

VI.  T^i^TicuH  AMT^LBUif.  Fromcnt  amidonnier. 
109.  Anddonnier blanc.  Amidonnier roux. 


VII.  TIai'Tiooii  MONoco'ccuii.  Froment  engrain. 
Af.  R*  115.  Engrain  commun  du  Oatinais, 

The  grains  of  the  above  kinds  of  wheat  we  shall  pive  away  to 
any  person  who  will  undertake  to  grow  tlieiii  all,  for  not  less 
than  ihree  years  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  report  lo  us  as 
to  tlieir  comparative  value.  —  Cond, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTLLLiGENCE. 
Art.  L   General  Notices. 

AfjLAJtiA.  —  T/ic  Soils  and  SUuatiom  productive  of  malaria  are  various. 
Every  soil  that  is  continually  moist  on  the  surface,  whether  from  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  or  other  cause?*,  is  productive  of  this  pestilential  vapour.  Marshes 
everywhere,  even  salt  uuu'.she^,  rice  grouiKls,  reed  irroiiiulh,  osier  groumis, 
iBoist  woods,  peat  lands  liable  to  putrety,  all  lands  pruductivc  of  rushes  and 
Other  marsh  plunts;  all  lands,  in  short,'  requiring  draining,  and  all  plantations 
requiring  thinning ;  moist  ditches,  moist  dunghills,  decaying  v^etables ;  sheds, 
hot-housps,  <  o?ivervatories,  or  hot-beds;  dirty  streets,  dirty  houses,  dirty 

dothes,  aiiii  uii  ijii\vashed  person. 

The  matter  oi  uialuria  is  connected  w  uii  fogs,  vapour,  mist,  and  a  moist 
atKoephere  generally.  The  east  winds  of  England  bring  the  malaria  from 
Holland.  A  dry  air  is  seldom  a  ^conductor  of  miasmata.  Evening  rambles  In 
■  the  country  are  dangerous  at  all  seasons,  but  more  especially  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  moist.  It  seems  that  in  the  <!  imp  climate  of  Holland,  a  stimulus  of 
a  moderate  dram  of  bramlv  <»r  (^rliur  ardent  spirit,  taken  in  the  iiioruing  with 
a  crui>t  of  bread,  when  }uu  ui  c  couipellcd  to  go  out  early,  is  a  rea^onabie  pre- 
venttve;  and,  in  general,  a  peneroos  diet,  avoiding  excess  both  in  eating  and 
drinking^  contributes  to  maintain  heiUth  in  malaria  countries.  This  is  of 
universal  remark  in  Europe  and  America.  Fires  in  the  rooms  in  the  evenings 
and  mornin«:s,  even  of  sumtner  and  autumn,  while  the  dew  n  on  the  ground, 
are  of  undoubted  use.  A  gaii/e  veil,  or  conojx  um.  Dr.  M'Cnlioch  has  heard 
o4  as  a  guard  aga'mst  malaria  ;  and  speaks  in  terms  of  respect  as  to  its  pro- 
bable use.  We  also  have  a  good  opinion  of  this  preventive,  for  reasons  that 
have  not  occurred  to  him. 

Malaria  must  be  a  r  liemical  compound,  and,  therefore,  decomposiblo.  Dr. 
M*Culloch  considers  ti Kit  it  is  decomposed  by  fire  and  smoke,  and  that  it  may 
be  excluded,  in  a  great  degree,  by  a  gauze  veil.  Hence  the  lai^e  fires  ^kindled 
in  Rome  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  instinctive  pr&> 
valence  of  smokii^  tobacco  in  I&Uand,  and  more  or  less  in  most  countries  ^ 
the  vrorld.  Drsinmg  idl  hinds  whatever,  elevating  the  situation  of  all  dwellings 
whatever,  trcncroiis  living',  «,'ood  fires,  and  warm  clothincr,  great  personal  and 
household  cieanliucas,  perliapi  .smoking  tobacco,  where  the  other  re(iui>ites 
can  be  but  ia)|)erfectly  obtained,  are  all  that  we  can  do  to  shield  us  from  thi^t 
crer^  where  present  evil.  Qmd, 

An  Ask  at  Afocccu  Court,  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  dingle,  with  immensely 
Urge  roots,  which  run  along  the  surface  down  the  side  oi  the  dingle  for  up- 
wards of  aOft.  contains  1003  cubic  ft.  of  timber.  The  trnsik  is  30  ft.  high, 
without  a  branch;  and  girts,  at  10  ft.  irom  the  ground,  20  ft.  0  ui. — J.  Webster. 
Muccas  Court,  Feb,  1836. 

Mr.  Webster  informs  us  that  many  of  the  acorns,  and  also  many  young 
plants,  have  been  distributed  at  different  times  all  ovor  the  kingdom.  We 
should  like  much  to  receive  notices  of  these,  and  particularly  if  any  are  in 
thr  Tiri'^hbourhood  of  London,  in  order  to  refer  to  tbeni  when  rreatin'i  of  the 
oak  m  our  Arbontum  BrUanmcunu  A  drawing  of  a  very  beauLiliil  weeping 
oak  at  Baden  was  sent  to  us  some  time  ago  by  an  English  noblonan,  a  mem- 
ber of  whose  fiunily  had  sketched  it  from  nature,  but  it  appears  quite  difocat 
from  the  one  at  Moocas  Court.  —  ComL 


Art.  11.    Queries  and  A.iswers, 

Ce^rels  heplugomis. —  1  tliink  the  cereuii  inejitioned  by  your  correspon- 
dent, J.  Clark,  flowered  at  Apley  Castle,  SSlu-opshire,  iu  1838.  The  plant, 
when  I  saw  it,  was  at  least  10  ft.  high,  and  had  been  cut  down,  so  as  to  give 
tt  room  to  stand  in  the  back  of  the  vinery,  —  C,  M.*  G.   Dulmch,  Dec,  1836. 

^gkctt  ijfSoap  ifiAer.-^  Could  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents. 
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JLondon  llorlicuUui  al  Socieli^  and  Garden. 


give  any  information  on  the  elfects  of  soap  ashes  upon  strong  clayey  soil ;  and 
if  they  kill  worms  and  slugs  in  the  ground  whereon  they  are  put  ?  Also, 
if  lime  mixed  with  sand  and  made  into  mortar,  before  digging  it  into  the  soil, 
is  preferable  to  being]  used  in  the  common  way^  for  the  destruction  of  those 
vermin.  —  C.  M.  G,   Vulwkh,  Dec  lb36. 


Art*  III.    The  London  Horticultural  ^Society  and  Garden. 

MEsmra,  December  6.  —  The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne  Baird  was  balloted 
Ibr,  anrl  duly  elected  a  Fellow. 

Ejchibitt'd.  Plauh-.  A  splcnilid  specimen  of  Poinsetti«r  pnlcherrima,  and 
a  fine  plant  o(  £  pacris  mirabilis,  troiu  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Luculia  gratissima, 
from  Mr.  J.  Falconer.  Gattleya  guttlita,  from  R.  Harrison,  Esq.  CanielVa 
Donkdlken,  andi?uph6rbia  jacquinja^y?ttr«,  from  Mr.  Low.  Twenty  varieties 
of  ^'hrysanthemum,  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  Cactus  truncata,  Justfcia  speciosa, 
Thunb<;rg/a  alkta,  Cyj)ripedium  insfgne,  ('.  venustum,  Arica  pyrumidhlis, 
£.  elata,  and  Begonia  insignis,  from  Mr.  J.  (ireen,  gardener  to  i>ir  Kiiinund 
Antrobus.  Seedling  chrysanthemum,  from  Bifr.  Stewart,  gardener  to  Lord 
Ashburton. —  CW  Flowert.  CktboA  sp.,  Cliinthus  punfceus,  Bigndnia  ve- 
nds ta,  Phaius  grandifolius,  Bldtia  hyocxuxKoideSy  Azulca  (ndica  purpurea 
plcno  flore,  and  camcHias,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Misses  Trevor,  Tingrith 
Uou8e,  Be<lf()rdshire.  —  Fruits.  Six  pinc-apples,  from  Mr.  Lyne,  gjirdener.at 
Hawortli  i'aik.,  Middksex.  Muuhtrous  (|uccn  pine,  from  S^ir  C.  Cockerell. 
Cling  pippins,  from  John  Motteux,  Esq.  Seedling  apples  (33  sorts),  from 
Mr.  J.  Ohver,  Coombc  Abbey,  near  Coventry. 

From  ihc  Garden  of  the  Society.  Plants.  Phaius  grandifoliiis,  a  mairnifi- 
cent  specimen  ;  t'rinnm  amabile,  S\dn  pnlcliella.  Chrvsanlhenuitn'^  :  (  urled 
blush,  golden  iotus-Howered,  superb  clustered  yellow,  gulden  yellow,  quilled 
light  purple,  quilled  flamed  yellow,  rosy  purple,  two-coloured  red ;  Wheeler's 
expanded  rose.  Wheeler's  starry  blush.  Wheeler's  flat  pink,  Wheeler^s  dwarf 
pale  rose,  and  changeable  yellow,  Clirys&nthemum  Wheeleriaiiiii»i,  seedlings 
83.  93.  96.  99.,  pa|)er  white,  king,  starr\  puiple,  semidouble  quilled  white. 
Park's  small  yellow,  curled  lilac,  rose  or  lilac,  qnillcd  \ellow,  late  yellow,  piUe 
dame  yellow,  brown  purple,  superb  white,  changeable  piUc  bulfl — FruiU.  Pears, 
Beurr6  die),  bergamot  cadet,  beurre  d' Aremberg  (from  standards,  on  which  it 
does  not  succeed  so  well  as  the  glout  moiceau),  gloutmorceau,  Bczi  Vaet,  boa 
Chretien  Turc  (from  a  standard,  a  great  beitfer,  but  only  fit  for  stewing),  win- 
ter rrnssniic  (one  of  Mr.  Knii:lit's  new  sorts;  hardy,  and  succeeds  on  stan- 
dards ),  bt.  (ierniain,  beriraiiioite  hronzee  (first  time  of  fruiting  in  tiiis  country  ; 
uioderate  quality),  Bezi  du  Caisiioy,  pashC-Cohnar,  Duuias  (or  Alomicur  k  Cure 
Otherwise  called  ^mwv  de  CHon^  and  the  same  as  Wilmot's  new  pear;  also 
called  the  Fkar  of  WaKrfu  ld).  Apples.  Dessert :  Golden  reinettc.  Court  of 
Wick,  yellow  pippin,  London  pippin,  St.  .Julian,  Beachamwell,  Dutch  mi- 
gnonue,  Bradduk's  nonpareil.  Kitchen:  llollandlniry,  Honnead  pc:trniain. 
Tower  of  Glamnuii,  Bedfordshire  ioundluig,  Franklin's  golden  pippin,  old 
golden  pippin,  golden  Harvey,  Barcelona  pearmain,  Jerusalerossble.  This  last 
was  originally  received  from  Denmark ;  and,  though  handsome,  has  no  great 
merit  besides  norellj. 

Read.  An  account  of  some  further  experiments  made  in  the  garden  of 
the  Society,  in  the  year  1836,  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes^  by  Idr, 
11.  Thompson. 

Medalt  awarded.    A  silver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Fal<- 

coner,  for  Luculia  gratissima  ;  to  Mrs.  Law  rence,  for  Poinsettia  pulchcrrinia  ; 
to  Mr.  Green,  for  Begonia  insi^nis ;  to  Mr.  Low,  forjE'uph6rb/Vi  jacquiny?ora; 
to  R.  Harrison,  Esq.,  for  Cattleyrr  inittata ;  to  !SIr,  Chundler,  for  Jersey  chrys* 
anthemums;  and  to  Mr.  Lyne,  for  two  Providence  pines. 
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Art.  I.    On  the  Importance  of  Gardeners'  possessing  general  and 
scieni^fic  Knowledge,  Jhr  the  Purpose  of  effecting  Improveme/Us  in 

iMr  AH.  By  Robert  Fish.  Read  at  a  BCeeting  of  the  Weal 
Loodon  Gardeners*  Aasoctatioiiy  Dec  19. 1886;  and  cemrauDieated 
to  the  Gardeners  Magazheuk  eonieqaence  of  a  Resolution  passed 
by  that  Society. 

Knowledge  and  ignorance  are  opposite,  and  yet,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  are  correlaLive  and  convertible  terms.  To  enable  a 
man  to  make  a  definition  of  what  knowled^re  is,  he  must  first  be 
able  to  give  a  true  description  of  its  counter})art  Hence  the 
sentiments  we  entertain  respecting  knowledge  or  ignorance  will 
bear  an  exact  analogy  to  tlie  progress  which  we  have  made  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  sages  of  India  or  of  Egypt 
woold  entertain  ideas  concerning  knowledge  as  different  m>m 
those  conceived  of  it  by  the  modem  philosophers  of  Europe,  as 
would  be  found  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  untutored  peasaat 
boy,  whm  ooDtrasted  with  the  genius  and  the  intellect  of  « 
Newton*  Mor  would  the  ideas  of  these  respective  classes  con- 
eerning  knowledge  be  more  diversified,  than  the  effects  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  each  would  be  varied.  In  individuals 
of  the  first  das8»  we  should  have  seen  as  much  superiority  in 
knowledge  as  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  imnds  of  its  possessors 
with  aelMratulation^  and  to  inspire  them  with  contempt  and 
derision  ror  the  ignorant  aronna  them :  bnt^  in  individuals  of 
the  blier  daaSy  we  «re  ibvcibly  strack  fay  the  fact,  that  the  more 
expanded  their  intellect  has  become  and  the  ffreater  the  ran|^ 
of  fcnowledgie  over  which  they  hare  travdle^  the  more  have 
tfae^  been  distinguished  for  condescension  of  manners,  and 
humility  of  spurit.  Instances,  indeed,  may  occur  of  individuals 
of  ml^idid  attainments  regulating  their  conduct  by  narrow- 
mmoed  principles;  but  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  such 
uucauces  aie  rare*    We  do  not,  therefore^  contend  (hat  the 
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possession  of  great  knowledge  is  always  followed  by  philan- 
thropic views ;  but  we  do  contend  that,  from  the  pr^MOices  it 
subverts,  the  respect  to  the  opinion  of  others  i(  engwders,  and 
the  feeling  of  8elf-deficien<7  it  inspiresy  it  exerts  a  powerful  k»» 
fluenoe  In  promoting  feelings  of  kindness  between  man  and  man ; 
teaching  us  that  our  pursuit  of  happiness  will  be  vain,  unleM  we 
lUKOoiate  that  pursuit  with  attempts  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
otberp.  Independentlyt  then,  of  the  personal  advanlij|{es  which 
the  possession  of  general  and  scientific  knowledge  confers,  we 
consider  that,  from  the  friendly  collision  between  kindred  minda 
which  it  enoounige^  and  the  habits  of  reflection  and  inTeslfgBi* 
tion  it  produces,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  urging  its  importance 
mpon  the  attention  of  gardener^  convinced  that  its  acquisition 
will  put  within  tbdr  reach  a  powerful  command  of  mechanism 
for  efiectioff  improYements  in  theur  art. 

This  ifiU&rther  appeart  If  ve  .reflect  i^n  the  jmproireiQcnts 
which  liaVe  been  made  in  gardening  and  citlier  sdencaa,  the 
means  by  which  these  improvements  have  bveen  eflfected,  and 
the  donb^  and  uncertainties  under  .which  we  still  labour* 

In  the  first  places  then,  it  might  almost  bebftas  aaelf-evident 
propoaitionf  im  every  art  and  scienoe  is  advancing  In  the  course 
of  inqprovement  To  deny  such  a  pofitiont  would  oe  tantamount 
to  asserting  that  man's  attainments  in  knowledge  had  remained 
stationary,  if  they  had  not  become  retrc^ressive.  This  opinion 
is  held  by  some ;  but  in  it  we  cannot  agree ;  for,  independently 
of  the  fact  that,  while  some  countries  have  become  enlightened, 
others  have  receded  into  barbarism ;  independently,  too,  of  the 
fact,  that  for  centuries  the  human  mind  wasted  its  powers  in 
profitlessly  roaming  amid  the  mazes  of  a  false  philosophy;  we 
do  consider  that  the  wonderful  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  and  the  strong  energetic  desire  of  invention  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  period  in  which  we  live,  warrant  us  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  that  knowledge  and  improvement  are  advancing 
with  a  giant*s  pace,  and  that  every  seeming  drawback  only  re- 
sembles the  ebbing  ripple  which  accompanies  the  waves  of  the 
flowing  tide.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  for  believing  that  tlie  art 
of  gardening  has  alone  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  onward 
movement.  It  is  now  far  from  enough  that  a  gardener  should 
know  when  to  plant  or  sow,  or  how  to  handle  dexterously  a  spade 
or  a  hoe.  The  gardener  who  aims  at  excelling  must  act  upon 
the  principle  that  nis  profession  is  one  of  enquiry,  one  in  which 
practice  ought  to  be  based  upon  scientific  induction.  Tnie^  we 
are  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  respecting  many  of  the  primaiy 
principles  of  gardening;  and  the  ardent  investigator  may  have 
his  ardour  swei!^  down  amid  the  dlverai^  <»  opinions  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  each  alike  presenting  its  peculiar  daimg 
for  his  acceptance.  But,  while  this  diversity  of  sentiment  proves 
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tittt  Acre  is  a  greal  want  cf  fixed  tncontnmrtiUe  principles,  it 
tHaoptmeBAfkt,  whetberornot  Improvements  have  been  dfected 
ia  the  pasl»  new  discoveries  will  be  brought  to  light  in  the 
ihtore.  This '  ooncluston  we  arrive  at,  because,  wnere  great 
diversity  of  opinion  exists,  an  evidence  is  adduced  tlint  the  mind 
has  been  aroused  from  its  lethargy,  and  no  longer  bounds  its 
belief  by  the  extent  and  nature  of  another  man's  faith.  Amid 
unity  of  sentiment,  where  men  are  ignorant,  or  tamely  yield  ac- 
quiescence to  principles  upon  which  their  faculties  had  never 
been  exercised,  we  cannot  see  how  knowledge  will  advance,  or 
improvements  take  place:  but  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
guaranteeing  that  such  will  be  the  case  when  diversity  of  opinion 
exists,  as  the  effect  of  study,  and  the  consequence  of  research. 
If  the  knowledge  of  gardening  were  not  rapidly  progressing, 
what  reason  could  we  assign  for  the  fact,  that  such  a  number  of 
horticultural  periodicals  should  be  issued,  supported,  too,  not  so 
moch  by  gardeners  as  by  the  public  at  large  ;  alike  ministering 
to  the  happiness  and  comforts  of  the  wealthy  nobleman  and  t!ie 
industrious  artisan.  In  visiting  the  villa  of  the  merchant,  or  the 
country  house  of  the  gentleman,  and  observing  upon  the  tables 
of  the  library  several  of  the  gardening  periodicals,  one  cannot 
resist  the  conviction,  not  only  that  the  knowledge  of  our  art  is 
rapidly  extending,  but  also  that,  if  we  keep  not  pace  with  the 
onward  movement,  or,  rather,  be  not  competent  to  give  that 
movement  direction,  no  inattention  or  carelessness  of  ours  will 
impede  the  march  of  improranent  But  let  it  be  impressed 
npeti  our  minds,  diat,  if  improvements  m  effected  indepeiidendy 
of  onr  exertionsy  tlie  time  will  oome  when  these  iiiqir0vemeiiis 
will  be  acted  upon  without  oor  soperintieiidiiig  care.  Men  of 
dl  dashes  will  become  their  own  gardeners ;  and  the  professors 
ef  gardening,  instead  of  being  distinguished  for  the  confidence 
tepmeA  in  uem,  and  the  mental  acquirements  of  which  they 
i«re  once  the  possessors,  will  be  degraded  to  the  condition  olP 
mere  delvets  of  Aesoilt  and  neither  possess  that  respectability, 
Mr  MDfiive  fhat  remuneration,  which  they  have  hitherto  done, 
lb  pieveut  sneh  a  residt;  to  maintain  the  honour  of  die  pro- 
feMbo;  to  8upp<Mrt  the  intdlectoal  diaraeter  which  we  nave 
Utbarlo'siMdned ;  to  Ice^  pace  with  the  onward  march  of  di»- 
coftery  and  imptOTement ;  Ought  to  be  the  heartfelt  desire  of 
eterv  gardener  wordiy  of  die  name,  or  in  wIkm  breast  one 
span  OTtrtieaod  elevated  ambition  resides. 

This  brings  m  to  enqttiie  what  are  the  means  by  which  im- 
provements have  been,  and  ate  still  Iflcely  to  be,  effected  ?  We 
answer,  that,  as  discoveries  in  other  arts  and  sciences  have  gene* 
rally  been  effected  by  individuals  of  extensive  knowledge,  so  we 
should  consider  the  possession  of  that  knowledge  by  gardeners 
as  the  surest  pledge  that  they  would  be  competent  to  efiect  im* 
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provemeoU  in  their  art  We  are  well  aware  that  some  depart* 
ments  of  knowledge  are  more  attractive  to  some  minds  than  they 
are  to  others.  It  is»  no  doubt,  well  that  such  is  the  case;  as  a  person, 
to  excdy  must  have  hb  mind  principally  directed  to  one  channel 
of  investigation*  But  we  do  not  consider  that  on  thb  account 
we  have  any  right  to  prabe  one  branch  of  science^  and  despise 
another  as  unworthy  of  our  notice.  If  one  department  of 
science  appears  more  wonderfiil  than  another^  it  will  generally 
happen  because  we  are  not  equally  acquainted  with  boUi.  The 
true  philosopher,  while  he  considers  no  science  to  be  utterly 
beyond  the  grasp  of  hb  intellect^  likewise  considers  none  to  be 
bdow  or  unwortJiy  of  hb  notice.  He  finds  as  much  to  excite 
hb  admiration  m  examining  the  structure  of  the  humble  mesi,  as 
in  contemplating  the  form  of  what  would  be  termed  the  more 
perfect  plant ;  ns  much  in  investigating  the  phenomena  revealed 
by  microscopic  agency,  as  in  soaring  amid  those  sublimating 
regions  brought  within  his  ken  by  telescopic  vision.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  exists  with  many  an  aversion  to  studying  cerlaia 
branches  of  knowledge.  The  reason  assigned  is^  that  knowledge 
which  does  not  bear  most  directly  upon  their  own  particular 
profession  can  be  of  no  real  utility;  and  its  only  recoinniend- 
ation  is,  tl)at  it  may  be  amusing.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon 
the  plausible  reason,  that,  as  it  takes  a  man  a  lifetime  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  perfection  in  any  of  the  sciences,  it  follows  that, 
if  he  divide  his  attention  and  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  diilereut 
sciences,  instead  of  arriving  at  perfection  in  one,  he  will  not 
reach  mediocrity  in  any.  To  such  an  argument  we  accede  this 
much,  that,  when  an  individual  pursues  eveiy  branch  of  know- 
ledge with  equal  ardour,  he  may  render  himself  a  cyclopaedia  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  others ;  but,  unless  in  cases  of  extra- 
ordinary superiority  of  intellect,  he  will  not  be  the  originator  of 
any  discoveries  himself.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  DO  individual  will  arrive  at  eminence  in  any  science, 
without  being  acquainted  with  those  intimately  connected  with  it» 
So  waved  and  indefinite^  indeed,  is  the  line  of  demaieation  be- 
tween the  diflerent  8cienoe%  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
one  should  end,  or  where  another  should  commence.  So  de« 
pendent,  too,  are  they  upon  each  otheri  that,  before  we  can  studj 
one  sdence  with  advantage,  we  must  possess  a  general  acquaint* 
ance  widi  several  others.  This  must  have  been  acted  upon 
before  any  science  could  have  arrived  at  its  present  advanced 
position.  What,  for  instance,  would  astronomy  have  beeut  if 
the  mind  of  a  Newton  had  not  been  assisted  aM  directed  by  a 
comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  mathepiatics  ? 
What  would  the  art  of  navigation  be,  but  ibr  the  aid  of  astro- 
nomy and  magnetisqi?  Where,  again,  would  our  steam-enginea 
have  been,  if  the  discovery  of  an  Arkwright  had  not  been 
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proved  upon  by  tbe  genius  of  a  Watt^  bringii^  in  subcervienoe 
ID  hie  puqioses  the  combined  knowledge  of  the  soienees  of 
pneuaaatic8»  bydro6tatic%  and  mechanics  r  In  what  a  siiiiatioa 
wonld  the  heduw  art  of  medicine  be  placed,  if  it  had  derived  no 
Milrtanee  from  the  sdenoee  of  botany  and  mineralc^,  dncidited 
fay  the  science  of  chemistry;  and  the  loMwledge  ofthe  strnctnre 
and  pgoperties  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  hnman  system,  as 
■eveued  by  the  scienoe  of  anunal  anatomy  ?  Not  to  multiply 
instances,  let  us  come  to  our  own  professtou ;  and,  in  comparing 
the  ignorant  superstitious  usages  of  the  past  with  the  compara- 
tively enlightened  practices  of  the  present,  are  we  not  warranted 
in  asking,  if  ever  it  would  have  arrived  at  its  present  position,  in 
one  and  all  of  its  subdivisions,  if  the  influence  of  climate  had 
not  been  studied,  nor  yet  any  attention  paid  to  the  sciences  of 
geography,  vegetable  physiology,  and  chemistry  as  applied  to 
the  analysis  of  the  substances  of  which  plants  are  composed,  and 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow?  From 
what  has  been  stated,  we  consider  that  it  will  be  apparent  to  all, 
that  it  is  of  trreat  iiiijiortance  to  possess  a  stock  of  general  infor- 
mation, which  at  all  times  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  own 
particular  profession. 

The  condition  of  gardening  is  now  such,  that  little  improve- 
ment can  be  expected  from  holding  on  in  the  same  beaten  track. 
We  must  strike  out  a  fre&h  path,  by  bringing  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  other  sciences  to  bear  u})on  our  own.  To  do  this, 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  afso  a  high  source  of  encou- 
ragement. A  necessity,  because  it  will  not  now  do  to  tell  our  em- 
ployers that  such  a  thing  is,  because  it  is ;  as  he  will  expect  to 
receive  a  rational  account  for  the  success  or  failure  of  all  our 
operations,  and,  what  is  more,  will  very  likely  himself  be  able  to 
detect  the  cause  of  eilher :  an  encouragement,  not  merely  because 
tbe  field  is  extensive,  and  almost  unexplored,  but  also  because 
-  most  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  elacidnte  the  science  of 
gardening  hare  been  strangers  to  practical  details,  and,  hence, 
have  sometimes  been  misled ;  which  is  not  so  likely  to  be  the 
one  with  those  who  combine  the  knowledge  of  scientific  princi- 
ples with  the  carrying  of  these  principles  into  operation. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  importance  of  general  and 
•destific  knowlec^  for  clearing  up  the  doubts  and  uncertainties 
nader  which  we  still  labour.  We  have  adverted  to  diversity  of 
sentiment  as  a  proof  that  knowledge  is  progressing ;  we  now 
fofer  to  the  same  lect  as  a  proof  that  our  knowled^  is  lar  from 
perfertian.  Few  indeed  are  the  pmnt%  either  m  sdeuce  or 
practice^  on  which  we  are  wholly  agreed.  As  the  objects  of  our 
OMra  are  oi]guiic  bein|^  and  the  drcomstanoes  in  which  they  are 
pieced  extremely  vaned,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wmidered  at,  that 
the  opinions  of  wellHneaning  men  should  be  so  very  difierent 
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Vb*ttoonMe  these  discrepaoole^  a  gnater  eeneMlbing  poiMr 
imiiii  be  pot  io  opemtion.  A  gardener  would  then  see  that  a 
proeess  wnioh  socoeeded  well  uimr  bis  managemeBt  woaM  not 
auiirer  equally  imder  tbat  of  his  neighbour,  unless  all  dr^ 
eum^tances  were  alike.  Hence  the  superiority  which  one  sciefi* 
tific  principle  of  action  possesses  over  a  load  of  mere  practical 
directions*  In  the  former  case,  operations  are  regulated  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  situation  ;  in  the  latter,  operations  are 
performed  in  every  circutnst^mce  alike.  Thus,  too,  a  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  upon  which  the  first  principles  of  gardening  are 
founded  would  lead  to  greater  unanimity  upon  points  which  are 
now  subjects  of  dispute.  The  questions  respecting  what  a  plant 
is ;  what  are  its  modes  of  accretion  ;  docs  die  sap  descend  ?  is 
there  a  circulation  of  fluids  ?  is  the  sap  organisable  ?  is  it  capa- 
ble of  expanding,  under  the  direction  ol  the  vital  principle,  what 
the  plant  contained  in  eml)ryo  ?  or  does  all  accretion  proceed 
froni  the  expansion  of  a  rudiinental  membrane,  named  the  vital 
envelope,  as  contended  for  by  one  of  the  most  exj>erienced 
physiologists  of  the  day  ?  are  questions  which  will  be  satisfactorily 
solved  only  when  we  become  better  acquainted  with  the  diversi- 
fied structure  and  habits  of  the  vegetable  world.  What  the 
food  of  plaiits  is  ;  how  that  food  can  be  most  economically  and 
plentifully  supplied ;  what  are  the  uses  of  leaves;  whether  are 
they  digestive,  respirative,  or  excretory  organs,  or  all  united ; 
how  to  know  the  fitness  of  a  soil  for  certain  crops ;  the  mecha* 
nical  operations  most  suitable ;  the  kind  of  manure  most  appro* 
priate;  the  state  in  which  that  manure  ought  to  be^  whether 
fiesh}  pardy  or  wholly  decomposed ;  will  only  be  known  i^hm. 
we  possess  a  mater  aoqnaiotance  wiUi  chemical  principles^ 
the  nature  of  Uie  crops  we  wish  to  raise*  Whether  the 
of  foroinff  generally  adopted,  of  keepiog  nearly  a  unifbmi 
peratore  by  da^  and  by  oighti  or  one  more  in  uuson  with  aator^ 
be  folbwedy  will  depend  not  so  much  upon  the  result,  as  upois 
the  knowledge  of  the  inflnenoe  of  heat,  when  not  acting  in  uoiaon 
with  the  decomposing  agency  of  light.  Not  to  be  tedious,  we 
may  refer  to  the  insect  tribes  by  which  we  are  asssiledi  and  mk  W 
there  is  moch  likieKhood  tha^  with  all  our  nuiny  recipes,  we  shsill 


of  the  thrips,  and  the  mdestation  of  many  othera,  if  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  sdenee  of  entomobgy  will  bring  Us 
investigations  to  bear  upon  the  sab|ect? 

Some  of  the  sdences  abore  rsssrred  lo»  fiir  instance^  eato» 
Aiology,  we  confess  we  kaTe  little  or  no  knowledge  of ;  bat  we 
refer  to  it,  as  well  as  to  cdiersi  in  support  of  our  genenal  propo- 
sttion,  and  In  the  hope  that  some  ma^  be  induoed  to  give  it,  -as 
well  as  otliers,  a  share  of  their  attention.  Were  we  all  to  study 
with  equal  aidour  the  same  departments  of  knowledge,  m 
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AmU  Ail  19  mder  immt  Sorii^  om  <if  flNiliiil  hftmotioBf 
jriMcfa  w»  w9t  nmioiilMedif  ch^  when  each  and  every  meabeiv 
fMtmmi^  his  owo  teste  and  inclinatioD,  shall  lay  the  result  of  his 
■swiiucliew  befinre  the  Society,  proving  that  he  is  alike  willing  to 
Ifffpwrt  and  reeeive  information.  It  is  only  from  acting  thus  that 
the  full  advantage  which  such  an  institution  is  capable  of  aiford- 
Ing  can  be  realised ;  when,  mind  acting  upon  mind,  the  develope- 
ment  of  one  man's  genius  animates,  enkindles,  and  expands  the 
genius  of  his  neighbour.  Thus  acting,  we  shall  likewise  be  lend- 
ing our  eflfoi-ts  "  to  engraft  the  scattered  branches  of  knowledge 
upon  one  living  stock ;  to  make  the  same  vital  sap  circulate 
through  them  all ;  to  clothe  their  naked  outline  with  the  blos- 
soms of  a  new  spring;"  to  expand  our  own  hearts  with  the  senti- 
ments of  truth  and  benevolence ;  to  triumph  over  the  natural 
principle  of  selfishness  ;  and,  shedding  around  us  a  halo  of  phi- 
iantliropic  love,  to  prove  that,  if  our  abilities  were  equal  to  our 
wishes,  there  would  neither  be  misery  nor  sorrow^  iga9rmK;e  .ii^>r 
delusion^  in  the  world. "  ^ 

^gfairjiii  i«ag  tMi  Hiw  li  >  ■<  :<!<:..  •..., 

...  — 
•         •  •  t 

'  Amr.  IL   On  the  Gardenen  and  Gardening  of  Buuia.   By  N.  K.' 

1b  reply  to  your  enquiiies  how  the  market-gardeners  in 
Jftoasia  eniplov  dietr  time  dariog  the  winter  months^  I  must,  to 
mder  aayaeff  mm  eomprmnsible^  divide  them  into  two 
«l»sses. 

Hie  first  class  consists  of  gardeners  who  take  care  of  bot^ioiises 
and  graen-hooses  where  early  forctng  is  reserled  to;  and  they 
iMHre'eominnal  employoieBtin  the  mana^BOMnl  of  pines,  flowens 
ia  potlB^  and  easty  fruit  trees ;  they  also  raise  cuemnbers^  ludn^ 
beans,  saiadsy  sttawberrisi^  &c.,  in  hol4ionses  oeessionally^  even 
twiiiii  tile  commencement  of  the  new  yeaf»  but  moat  oertainly 
eooQ  after  it^  Hids  tbis  division  of  gardeoefs  is  never  without 
fwerk;  nod^ilie  out-oMoor  labonrafs  are  discharged  till  springs 
J  TheaeoonddMfeqotiesamoredeteiieddeacription,  because 
^thtfs  way  4»f  life  diibrs  frem  that  t>f  any  set  of  men  in  England* 
.'She  gmrtaatpart  of  these  OBidener^ 

toUg 00  that,  at  a. distance  ftom  their  home^  a  gardener  and  Ro«Ui- 
'inU  ace  synonymoua  terms.   A  few  oome  irom  die  neighbootiog 
iHiUhiiOf.Ouglitch;  bat  so  few»  that  they  are  kst  under  die 
Ibrmer  appeUation. 

c  Cbnarattv  dboot  the  middfe  of  I^t,  or  towards  the  b^Ioning 
of  k»  they  leave  their  ^rilbges ;  and  sach  as  have  property  buy 
konas»  and  bad  them  with  firoaen  pork,  oarden  seeds,  linen, 
anions,  and  other  smaller  articles  not  worn  annme»tiii|^  but 
Mied  to  the  part  of  the  empire  to  which  thegr  dUect  thdr  8le|^ 
On  arrival  at  thdr  place  of  destination,  they,  m  most  casesf  sell 
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their  borm  to  pro6tf  as  well  aa  tbeir  ventore,  and  then  begni 
tbeir  gaideninff  operatioiM,  first  by  early  liot>4iedsy  but,  as  soon 
as  the  groDodia  thawed,  by  general  cultivatioii.  When  the 
winler  seta  iDt  th^  collect  tbeir  debtSy  aod  go  back  to  tbeir 
respective  villa^es^  watting  for  the  return  of  their  au^^atory 
season ;  fi»r  qmog  it  cannot  be  called.  Tbey  are  a  most  indoa* 
tiioua  race  of  men,  and  spread  over  alnmt  every  part  of  tfaa 
empire  which  b  somewhat  advanced  in  the  comforts  of  life ;  eveo 
as  far  as  Poland,  and  down  to  Abo^  on  the  Gulf  of  Bethnin. 
A  few,  of  conrae^  mnain  in  the  great  towns  dnring  the  winter; 
but  they  mnst  be  Tkwed  more  as  shopkeepers  than  gNdenara  ; 
Ibr  their  time  is  spent  in  Tending  vegetables,  which  they  preservw 
through  the  severe  season  in  a  masterly  way ;  so  that  the  ffreen 
cellars  in  Petersburg  are  well  worth  visiting  in  the  monllis  of 
December,  January,  and  February ;  keeping,  however,  die  climaaa 
in  view,  and  not  expecting  to  meet  with  a  counterpart  of  Coveot 
Garden. 

Rostoff  is  797  wersts,  and  Oufrlitch  7S2  wersts,  distant  from 
Pekirsbuvg  :  each  werst  being  3500  ft.  ami  the  gardeners  travel 
this  distance  (nearly  700  English  milei>)  twice  every  year. 

The  young  peas  (see  Vol.  XII.  p.  95.)  I  sent  you,  and  about 
which  you  enquire,  are  dried  in  tiie  interior,  as  labour  is  too  va- 
luable, and  the  demaiul  for  vegetables  too  extensive,  to  allow  of  their 
preparation  near  the  capital.  Tl^e  process,  as  far  as  1  can  learn, 
is,  after  being  shelled,  to  throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and  just 
bcald  them  ;  next  to  put  them  on  linen  and  let  them  dry,  but  not 
in  the  sun,  as  tliat  would  bleach  iheni ;  occasionally  turnin^^  them 
over,  to  prevent  their  moulding.  Lastly,  they  must  be  put  on 
paper,  and  dried  on  the  top  ot  the  oven,  as,  by  keepiEig  them  in 
the  inside  of  it,  though  a  cool  oven,  they  would  chunp  ;  or,  in 
preference,  they  are  put  on  a  flue  used  as  a  bedstead,  where  the 
Russians  deposit  n  bed  antl  juilows,  and,  employing  it  generally 
lor  a  siesta,  enjoy  the  Inxui  y  of  the  wnrtnth  it  imparts,  which 
rises  up  about  them,  and  lulls  them  to  repose.  The  migration 
of  tlie  working  class  is  not  confined  to  gardener^  but  carpenterS) 
bricklayers,  masons,  &c.,  follow  tbe  same  plan* 

Cromtadty  May  6.  1836. 


Art.  III.    Bolanical  and  HorlicuUural  Tour  in  Lombardy* 

By  GrosEPPB  Mahktti. 

i^Cimtinucdfrom  Vol.  XII.  p.460.j 

The  Garden      Casa  Ulrich^  near  Milan,  —  This  beautiful 

garden  contains  aboat  dO  Milanese  perchas  ;  and  it  was  laid  out 
y  a  German,  about  20  years  ago.  The  present  gardener,  Signor 
Mose  Mavari,  is  howaver,  ioiproviiig  it  every  day.   Tliara  is  a 
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green-hoasey  in  which  ate  cultivated  about  300  camellias ;  among 
which  are  C.  raticnlata,  and  the  most  recent  varieties.  Bhodo* 
d^ndron  arb6reum  h^bridum,  JR.  a.  mot^bile,  R*  a.  Cunnings 
22.  a.  RuaselliafiWM)  it.  a*  Gowenmm;;?/,  R,  a.  lilta-cler^nse^ 

campanuliton),  B.  pboeniceum,  R,  SmlthiV,  nazar^thium, 
?i2.  trHimphans ;  ^bies  Douglte'i;  Araucdria  excelsa,  about  8  ft. 
lugh;  A*  Cunningham/,  the  tame  height;  A,  alata.  A,  imbri« 
cata.  Am  bimsiliana ;  Jiiniperus  p^ndula,  J,  reciirva,  rep^nda; 
?  TkxM  imiiiblia,  ?  T«  SteboldtiV,  Andromeda  arborea ;  Mag- 
Mia  ffigantea,  M.  maxima,  M.  tri(unphan%  M.  Soalangmiifl,  M. 
Mbmrtt^  M.  AkotandriM,  M.  Gaiid6il/;  are  also  id  we  green* 
hooMa.  The  following,  in  the  open  aiTf  are  worthy  of  notice :  — 
MbstL  odoratSssimat  Sraitbi^  R,  Noisette  Duprey ;  ilf^ilaa 
(£riob6trya)  jap6nica»  ftaua  austriUb  (palibtriB);  t6he9  sangai- 
ncwn;  CtUdlpa  s^rlngOSii^  40  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
I  ft.  6in.,  and  that  of  the  head  88ft.;  MagnWa  rdstioa  (ferrn- 
^nea)»  15  ft.  high,  and  S  in.  in  diameter;  ^UnuB  glutinisa 
kuaniiUa,  60  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  ft.  6  jn«,  and  of  the 
head  28  ft. ;  CMrus  Libdjii,  S5  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  stem 
6  in.;  Tllia  &lba,  55  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  lft.9in.t 
and  of  the  head  26  ft. ;  71  a.  asplenif&lia,  10  ft.  high  ;  and  a  fine 
group  of  Rhododendron  ponticum  and  R,  mdxironm. 

27ic  Garden  oj  Casa  Nova,  —  This  very  small  garden  is  worthy 
of  notice,  on  account  of  the  following  plants  :  —  Gleditsch/a  tria- 
canthos,  25  years  old,  85  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  I  t.  6  in. ; 
Sterculia  y;latanifolia,  of  the  same  age,  50  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  2  ft.,  and  tl»e  iiead  38  ft.  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  species  I  have  ever  seen.  It  does  not  stand 
unprotected  at  Monza.  Lagerstrce^mia  indica,  25  ft.  high,  and 
its  principal  trunk  i  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  Garden  of  SS.  Negriy  Brulhcrs,  —  This  small  garden  is 
kept  so  well,  that  it  shows  the  owners  to  be  devoted  to  Flnr:a. 
Me&srs.  Negri  were  the  first  in  Lombardy  who  flowered  a  camellia 
they  had  raised  from  seed :  tliey  calU  tl  it  Caiiiell/tf  weriifl^ra,  from 
its  having  the  appearance  of  the  flower  of  the  Cerium  Oleander 
splendcns.  In  their  green-house  are  iTiore  than  1500  plants  of 
camellias,  a  beautiful  plant  of  Araucdria  brasiliana,  A,  excelsa, 
Banks/V/  /a^ifolia ;  and,  in  the  hot-house,  Eugenza  nervosa, 
E.  macrophyila,  Chama3^roj)s  Palmetto^  Strelitzia  reginee,  S. 
^uncea,  Dillenia  speciosa,  Zamia  pungens,  Corypha  hy'Strix, 
C.  mltis,  Latdnia  sinensis,  Theophrasta  longifbli%  and  the  ilf usa 
rosacea,  v^ere  in  full  flower  on  the  1 0th  of  June. 

The  nights  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  the  current  month,  the  tem- 
perature was  so  low  as  9°  below  zero.  I  was  afraid  of  my  O xalis 
crenat%  as  the  haulm  was  gone,  and  took  them  np;  when  from  tlie 
28  tubers  which  I  planted  I  found  5  lb.  Milanese*  that  is  140  oz., 
which  were  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  .a  walnat  The 
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brgaaC  weighed  9  SenaH  (6gr.)f  iMd  wns  of  the  kogfli  of 
r  ^miit  and  ttie  diametBr  Ifin.  of  tbe  Mikn  yard. —  iMEmlM^ 


and  wamitkmg 


4f|THjV*   An  in^roved  Mode  of  minting^  hUerittg^ 

Tallies.   By  W.  A.  Mssvikld. 

You  requested  me  to  forward  my  observations  on  tlie  Lalliei* 
in  the  arboretum  at  Chatsworth,  which,  in  September  last,  I 
peixreived  had  already  suffered  from  the  weather;  that  is,  some 
of  the  white  letters  had  begun  to  run  together,  or  wash  away ; 
which  I  attribute  to  the  use  of  common  house-painters'  vehicle 
and  colour.  Whether  lettering  be  t>n  an  extensive  scale  or  not, 
it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  obviate  tliis  defect.  I  there- 
fore feel  persuaded  that  tlie  following  method  is  worth  notice, 
as  it  will  resist  the  efiect  of  damp  ior  many  years^  althQi^h  it 
incurs  a  trifling  additional  expense. 

Mr.  Paxton's  preparation  of  tlie  wood  cannot  be  better ;  viz. 
steaming  the  heart  of  oak,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  sap,  and 
then  boiling  it  in  linseed  oil  ;  "  but,  instead  of  painting  a  black 
grouncf,  I  would  substitute  a  very  dark  lead-colour,  composed  of 
ivory  black  (not  lampblack)  and  flake  white,  mixed  with  boiled 
linseed  oiL  My  reason  for  disapproving  of  a  pure  black  ground 
is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  certain  colours,  having  a  greater 
affinity  for  water  than  for  oil  (such  as  blacks,  umbers,  and 
ochres),  are  liable  to  be  aflected  by  damp,  unless  they  are  held 
together  by  a  powerfully  oleaginous  vehicle^  with  a  small  portion 
ot  white  lead;  tbe  latter  not  only  resisting  wet  admirably^  but 
caoaing  whatever  is  inoorporatea  with  it  to  dry  harder  and 
sooner,  and  likewise  giving  a  degree  of  consistency  to  the  ivorv 
blacky  which  is  in  itself  very  transparent*  Tbe  tint  of  the  dark 
Wad-eoloufed  ground,  which  I  would  prefer  to  the  black,  'wookl 
bave  the  same  relief  far  the  letters ;  because  I  should  use  puitt 
white,  which  is  so  much  more  brilliant  than  that  which  Is  com- 
monly used,  and  which  is  so  much  adtdierated  with  Paris  ivhite* 
In  iact^  what  tiie  proposed  ground  loses  in  inteimity,  the  white 
tetters  would  gain  in  brilliancy ;  which,  therefore^  would  aboi^ 
equal  veal  black  and  bad  yellow-looking  white*  Again,  I 
would,  aiWr  three  coats  of  the  lead-coloured  grouBdy  Uflt^  aaa 
f«hiole  ftnr  the  white  lead,  copal  varnish  and  nut  oil,  nihwd  hi 
iiearly  equal  quantities  allowing  the  latter  rather  to  predominatiGv 
jhat  tbe  painter^s  pencil  may  not  clog.  It  b  also  desirable  that 
the  white  should.be  used  as  thick  (or,  more  lechnkally,  as  JcU)  . 
as  it  will  flow,  because- the  ktten  wofM  be  so  much  uie  tmm 
opaque ;  and  the  varnish  should  be  mixed  whh  only  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  such  as  enough  for  half  a  day's  work,  smce  It 
seis  very  rapidly.   Turpentine  must  be  avokled  m  Mo  (except 
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for  ciciwng  pencils),  as  it  not  only  soon  evaponilesy  bat  causes 
colour  to  look  dead  and  chalky ;  whereas  the  varnish  bears  out 
and  hardens  as  it  becomes  older.  My  reason  for  proposing 
Tarnish  to  be  used  with  the  letters  only  is,  because  damp  is  apt 
to  cause  what  is  termed  a  chill,  which  would  be  visible  on  tlie 
dark  colour,  bat  nai  on  the  nj/iiie.  The  best  quality  of  the 
colours  in  question  is  to  be  had  at  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Mil- 
ler's, 51.  Long  Acre,  whose  prices  are,  for  flake  white,  per 
bladder,  weighinsf  {lb.,  Is.;  ivory  black,  ditto,  Is,;  oil,  per  pint^ 
2s,;  cop:il  varnish,  per  pint,  6j.  Two  shiliuig  bottles  of  copa} 
iroukl  be  suthcient  for  an  immense  quantity  of  lettering,  j  .  .  .  i  > 

^\iJFinchl^f  Nov,  ii.  1836*  .ut  ^  1  »       '  :r  I  i\jt>hr 


k^.  V:  NMi^^iyr  O^deM  and  Xkuni^^  Seats  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireiand,  supplement ari/  tOt  or  corrective  ^  the  Notices  given  in 
the    Enejfdopadia  ^  Oardemng"   By  varioiw  Contribiitori* 

'  of  our  readers  having  expressed  surprise  at  our  having  noticed  small 

tVttdesieei  in  our  Encyclopaedia  Gardening,  while  we  omitted  all  notice  of 
lai^er  ones  ;  and  others  having  complained  of  inaccuracy  in  our  statements, 
we  have  determined  on  commencing  the  present  article,  and  contiimiog  it  for 
some  time,  so  as  to  give  such  of  our  readers  as  wu^li  lo  &uppl  v  us  with  corrcc« 
tbn  and  adifitloiiB  an  Opportunity  of  doing  so.  As  the  artide  will  always  bo 
printed  in  a  smsller  tjp«  than  that  of  the  other  orkaial  coBuntinieadoiM,  it 
wfll  not  interfere  much  with  the  usual  matter  of  the  Maj^zine.  If  those  v,  ho 
send  us  notices  will,  at  the  same  time, send  us  views,  ground  plans, or  sketches 
of  trees,  or  of  any  remarkable  object  on  the  resi  dunce  of  which  they  send  us  a 
iiodoe^  we  shdttouleaToiir  to  have  tliem  neatly  engraved,  uidesi  in  cases  where 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Fork  of  Blavdrummond^  near  Stir  Una,  the  Residence  of  WiUmm  Holm 
Dnanmond,  Esq,,  is  laid  out  in  the  En&Usn  st;^lc :  it  lies  on  the  south-west 
Mib  of  tke  rirer  Toitlk*  about  six  miles  inm  SvKng.  TO  tlie  south  and  cast 
lifillia  honse  It  has  a  bemitiibl  lewd  Mffteei  m  Oiie  souti>>we8t  is  an  artificial 

lake,  about  1000  yards  in  length,  encompassing  a  beautiful  wooded  island; 
to  the  north  and  west  of  tlie  house  the  grnnncl  more  elevated,  and  finely 
Ot^cbdated.  Next  to  the  hou.s(^  on  the  north  and  wci>t,  a  iiue  grove  of  large 
-otkl^tmtkm,  hrohes,  Weymouth  pines,  'The  woMts  in  this  grove 
maad  a  fine  view  ol.tbe  wesUm  extremity  of  the  Ouhil  Hills,  Abbejr  Oni$, 
C^tic  of  Stirling,  Craigforth,  Cnmpsic  Hins,  and  several  gentlemen's  seats. 
Prom  the  park  and  approaches,  north-west  of  this,  are  views  of  Ben  Lomond, 
and  socne  of  the  Grampian  Uiils»  such  as  Ben  Ledie,  Ben  Voirloch,  and  the 
fine  oM  hM  «f  Donne  Osstie.  The  extensive  walks  snd  shnibberies  lie  on 
Okf  aoiliN^wost  of  thegroTOi  The  shrubberies,  at  the  time  th^fhncl  bOM 
pbuite^oonttiined  a  first-rate  collection  of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees;  some  of 
which  are  now  very  ornamental,  and  of  grcnt  size.  The  garden  and  nnrwery 
lie  on  the  north-west  of  the  shrubberies:  tiie  garden  contains  iibout  2  acres 
.   and  3  roods,  encIo«ed  by  a  brick  wall  13  ft.  bi|^h;  and  tiie  side  sUps  coutaiu 

^tmn^mam.  Tboraafotw^pstohimsof, •tmsisiWftOim^oB' twon^^ 

■f  Wioo  |iils» meted  in  1884^  on*  somewhat  now  pHndfrie,  which  ypu  am 

nave  an  nccount  of,  at  «;ome  fiitTirp  periot)^  for  vour  Maj^azlnc.  The  nursery 
rnntains  about  an  acre  and  a  iialf.  —  James  Drummond^  Gardener^  MUm^ 
dfummondf  Jtdj/  7,  ib^b. 
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JCinfauns  Cattle,  near  Perth,  the  Seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grey.  —  This 
residence,  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Perth,  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  8idlaw  Hills,  a  range  of  hills  and  mountains  which  stretches  along  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Tay,  from  Perth  towards  Forfar.  The  scenery  be- 
longing to  Kinfauns,  whether  really  or  by  appropriation,  may,  therefore,  easily 
be  conceived  to  consist  of  two  grand  divisions ;  the  hilly  background  of  pasture 
and  woodlands,  and  the  alluvial  cultivated  plain  bounded  by  the  Tay.  These 
alluvial  soils  are  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  carse  lands :  they  are 
considered  the  richest  in  the  country,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  beans  and  wheat.  The  Kinfauns  estate  consists  of  a  portion  both  of  the 
hilly  grounds  and  carse  lands ;  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  rental  arises 
from  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  Tay. 

The  castle  {fig,  21.)  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  was 
completed  about  1824 ;  and  Mr.  Gilpin,  and  various  other  landscape-gardeners, 
have  been  consulted  respecting  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds.  The  kitchen- 
garden  was  formed  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  an  excellent 
gardener  :  it  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  rising  grounds,  and  consists  of 
about  two  acres  of  alluvial  soil,  enclosed  by  bnck  walls,  \n  the  form  of  a 
square.  These  walls  are  covered  with  beautifully  trained  fruit  trees,  which 
are  highly  productive.  The  soil  and  situation  are  peculiarly  fiavourable  for 
the  apple  :  some  of  the  sort  known  as  the  Tower  of  Glamis  have  been  grown 
here,  measuring  14 in.  and  15 in.  in  circumference,  and  weighing  lib.  each. 
The  Kinfauns  pippin  was  raised  here  from  seed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  for  which  he 
obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Societ}r.  He  also 
raised  the  white  apple  of  Kinfauns,  a  fhiit  of  great  merit.  There  is  a  range  of 
hot-houses,  2 1 9ft.  in  length,  devoted  to  peaches  and  grapes ;  with  a  small  stove 
for  plants,  and  some  pits.  There  are  a  few  herbaceous  plants,  but  not  many 
American  or  other  exotic  trees  and  shrubs.  The  present  gardener  is  Mr. 
Robertson,  from  Kew.  ^ 

The  plantations  on  the  elevated  grounds  are  considerable :  the  castle 
appears  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  wood,  the  lower  part  chiefly  of  deci- 
duous timber  trees,  and  the  upper  terminating  in  Scotch  pme.  The  trunks  of 
these  trees,  rising  boldly  from  the  surface  of  the  steepest  declivities,  and 
clothing  them  with  verdure,  excite  ideas  of  the  creative  power  of  vegetable 
nature,  and  leave  a  grand  impression  upon  the  imagination.  To  the  eastward 
is  a  conical  hill,  entirely  covered  with  wood,  the  most  elevated  portion  being 
Scotch  pine.  Upon  the  summit  a  tower  has  been  erected. 
•  The  two  grand  features  in  the  views  from  Kinfauns  are,  the  Tay  and  the 
Hill  of  Kinoul.  In  the  former  are  several  islands ;  one,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
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Cbstie,  contains  80  or  40  acres  of  arable  land;  another,  a  littlo  farther  down, 
and  of  less  dimensions,  is  entirely  covered  with  wood.  In  following  the  course 
of  the  rirer  to  the  eutward,  the  junction  of  the  Erne  is  perceimi,  and  a  con- 
Mknble  variety  produced  by  the  different  islands,  and  the  sinuosities  of  the 
shore.  The  Hill  of  Kinoul  is  seen  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  Castle, 
presenting  a  broken  range  of  rocks  of  various  heights,  and,  in  some  places, 
with  perpendicular  precipices  of  300  fl.  Half  the  height  of  this  hill,  indeed, 
appeara  co  be  of  perpen^cnlar  rocks,  riauw  out  of  a  slope  of  debris,  wldch, 
mnQuA  ten  or  twdfe  years  ago,  was  planteo.  This  hill  ha.s  been  long  cele- 
brated for  the  agates  found  on  it :  bloodstone  has  also  been  found  there ;  and» 
aln^  the  Linnaj  a  borealis.  Potentilla  argcntea,  Z/actuca  virosa,  P)  rola  ro- 
tiiiKfifolia,  Grammitis  Celcrach^  with  other  plants  generally  considered  rare  in 
Scotland,  are  also  to  be  met  with  on  or  about  this  hill.  On  the  whole.  Kin- 
ftoHK^^iiMMte  oonaidefed  with  resard  to  the  beaotjr  and  grandeur  of  its 
scenery,  or  the  fertility  of  its  aoi(  may  rank  among  Ae  finett  placet  of 
ftfntland.  —  IT.  J, 


Art.  VI.  Design  Jbr  combining  all  the  Forcing-houscSy  Botanical 
Housest  and  Pits  and  Frames^  required  Jbr  a  moderate  Establish* 
meiUf  in  One  Group.   By  A.  Forsyth. 

RoA  28*  and  88.  are  intMided  to  represent  a  range  of  hot- 
hooseSf  to  be  erected  in  a  square  of  100  ft.^  and  to  include  all  the 
honaes  neoessaiy  for  the  supply  of  a  subnrban  establishment; 
eatbracing  the  newest  and  most  rational  arrangements,  by  which 
the  various  productions  will  be  displayed  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ;  rendering  the  forcing-houses  an  elegant  adjunct  to  the 
pleasure-ground ;  and,  instead  of  the  dismembered  and  dung- 
clad  aspect  for  which,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  justly 
excluded,  forming  a  picturesque  assemblage  of  buildings,  con- 
nected by  an  agreeable  promenade,  and  this^  too,  at  considerably 
less  prime  cost  and  annual  expenditure. 

Without  saying  a  word  about  the  manner  in  which  fruits  and 
flowers  are  exhibited  generally  in  our  gardens,  I  come  to  the 
point  of  how  I  consider  they  ought  to  be ;  and,  as  gardening,  in 
all  its  branches,  has  now  happily  become  the  delight  of  all 
classes,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  duty  of  a  gardener  to 
display  things  advantageously.  A  house  of  grapes  looks  best 
from  the  front,  when  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  above  the 
trellis,  and  the  broad  side  of  the  chisters  below,  can  be  viewed 
at  once  ;  peaches,  abreast;  flowering  plants,  near  the  eye ;  cucum- 
bers and  strawbei  ries,  overhead  ;  pines,  like  an  amphitheatre; 
and  melons,  elevated  above  their  foliage,  under  tlie  eye. 

Every  one  is  aware  that,  when  the  eye  is  shaded,  it  expands, 
and  is  gratified;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  exposed  to  intense 
light,  it  becomes  contracted  and  &tigued.  We  are  likewise 
aware  that,  if  the  lines  of  houses  in  a  street,  or  the  lines  of 
apartments  in  a  house,  were  separated  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
cable  room  should  have  its  base  on  the  damp  earth,  and  its  other 
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m  a  arp  the  entninrM ;  b  h,  boilen ;  d  d,  vineriet ;  r  e,  pine  ttovc*,  with  cuctimbrrt  in  boxM  on  a 
(rellii  over  the  path  ;  f,  orchkdL-oui  house;  gf:,  peach  houK*a  \  h,  greeu-houjie ;  t,  plant  stove; 
/,  early  •trawt>erry  and  late  melon  houte ;  early  irfelon  house ;  n  and  n,  numlng  pine  itnve« ; 
m  miccelloneous  pita  ;  q,  paaaaiie  for  containing  the  lininf  for  heating  both  pita  i  a  s,  paved  pu- 
•aget  for  intpecting  the  dlffbrent  Iioummi  ;  u,  potting^hcd  ;  x,  tool-«hca ;  y,  ft-uit-room  ;  x  a,  tied- 
ruoin  and  kitchen  for  the  forematt  aiiU  hit  aaaiatant 

sides  exposed  to  the  external  air,  and  acted  upon  by  rain,  wind, 
and  frost,  it  would  require  greater  fires,  and  closer  doors,  to  resist 
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I  •  •  • 

cold  and  moisture,  than  it  does  under  the  present  system,  where 
the  warm  dry  walls  of  one  apartment  materially  assist  to  warm 
and  dry  the  walls  of  another.  We  are  likewise  aware  that  light 
and  heat  pass  through  glass  in  greater  portions,  and  to  more 
profitable  purpose,  when  the  rays  make  right  angles  with  the 
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surfieice  of  ibe  glass;  therefore,  a  roof  elevated  to  an  angle  equal 
to  the  hititnde  of  the  locality  will  be  found  the  best  reeeWer  of 
solar  light  and  heat 

Peacnes  rec|uire  a  comparativelj  low  temperature^  much  light, 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air;  therefore^  a  span-imfed  house» 
running  north  and  south,  the  length  of  which  is  to  its  breadth  as 
S  to  2,  and  the  diagonal  ends  of  which  are  elevated  to  the  same  * 
angle  as  the  sides,  will  be  found  the  most  satisfactory  for  the 
growth  of  the  peach  ;  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  l>eing 
more  easily  preserved,  since  the  surface  exposed  to  vertical 
action  will  recede  and  increase  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  supply, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  director  of  a  windmill  exposes  less 
canvass  to  the  pale  than  to  the  gentle  breeze. 

Flowering  plants  are  beautiful,  and  admired  by  everyone; 
but  flower-pots  are  a  necessary  encumbrance  by  no  means  orna- 
mental ;  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  hidden  from  the  guests,  and 
exposetl  only  to  the  gardeners. 

The  kitchen  and  bed-room  Ibryonng  gardeners,  in  this  design, 
will  have  no  loft  over,  and  but  one  window,  3i(t  broad  by  2ft. 
high,  in  each :  the  kitchen  will  be  paved  with  stone,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  efficient  fire-grate  and  appendages,  a  lock-up 
cupboard,  a  table,  and  two  stout  chairs.  The  bed-room  will 
have  a  wooden  floor,  I  ft.  higher  than  the  kitchen,  and  will  con- 
tain an  iron  bedstead,  a  curtained  bookcase,  and  a  small  table. 

The  fruit-room  is  to  have  a  ventilator  in  the  top,  and  a  win- 
dow in  front  with  a  wire-cloth  screen,  a  wooden  floor,  and  a 
small  charcoal  stove;  and  to  be  fitted  up  with  two  tiers  of 
shelves,  18  in.  apart,  leaving  a  wallc  in  the  middle  4>ft  wide. 

The  tool-shed  is  to  lie  fitted  up  with  a  rack,  in  which  all  long- 
handled  tools  will  be  placed,  with  the  handles  inwards,  so  that 
they  can  be  selected  from  and  inspected  at  a  glance;  and  a  few 
large  drawers,  in  which  small  tools,  such  as  hammers,  &c.,  will 
be  kept;  and,  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  parties, 
every  thing  sliould  be  regularly  cleaned  and  laki  up :  thisi  also^ 
will  have  a  window  in  the  front,  and  a  loh  over* 

The  potting^shed  will  be  paved  with  stone ;  and  will  contain 
a  table  9  ft.  long,  2  ft.  9in.  broad,  and  2 ft  6  in.  high :  it  Is  to 
have  a  window  in  front,  and  a  loft  over. 
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wad  25.  wHl explam  all  that  is  heoes-  85 
Buy  respecting  the  vinerieSy  «accept  a  leaden 
pipe,  three  fourths  of  ao  inch  in  diameter,  per- 
forated with  holes  fiom  the  upper  side^  about 
half  a  line  in  diameter,  and  1  ft.  apart^  c<mducted 
all  roond,  about  1  in.  above,  the  uppermost  hotr 
water  pipe^  and  connected  with  a  dstem,  a  litde  -ooi 

BKMsleBing  the  hot  pipes.  vkmp. 

Through  the  pine  stoves,,  the  leading  and  return  pipes  will 
rasa  to  the  green-hoose.  In  the  back  of  the  pine  stoves  cucum- 
bm  mav  be  grown  in  pots,  2i  ft,  deep,  and  13  in.  in  diameter, 
filled  with  rush  turf  (turf  is  indispensable  ;  and,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  kt  it  be  turf>;  one  half  of  the  pot  plunged  in  the  tan,  and 
the  other  let  into  the  wall  of  the  pit,  leaving  only  a  brick  on 
edge  between  the  hot-water  pipes  and  the  cucumber  pot ;  and 
let  the  cucumber  vines  be  trained  on  a  trellis  over  the  back  path. 
16  in.  from  the  glass.  *^ 
The  orchideous  house  will  have,  also,  ferns  and  mosses  on 

the  back,  and  over  the  y,  ^ 

circular  stand   of  con-  ^ 
glomerated  bricks  in  the 
centre;  the  stage  around 
the  front  and  ends  will 
be  cemented  so  as  to  hold  _ 

 -  water,  in  which  pans  will     Sectkm    the  Peach  Hfm$e, 

B<me.  be  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  puttinsr  the 

orchideous  pots  upon  them. 

Of  the  peach  houses  nothing  need  be  said,  only  that  the  trel- 
lises will  be  circular  at  the  ends.  The  centre  " 
of  the  green-house  will  be  supported  by  ten 
pillars,  on  which  creepers  and  twiners  may  be 
trained.  I'he  plant  stove  will  be  for  forcing 
flowers  and  propagating,  as  well  as  for  stove 
plants.  The  pits  and  frames  will  have  a  dunff 
lining  between  them. 

The  walks  will  be  of  stone,  41  ft.  wide,  raised  — .^«r^„«,^ 
^     'V  u  with  graUiigs  in  the  gutters,  9  ft.  apart.  The 

roofs  of  all  the  houses  wilfbe  supported  on  hollow  cast^iron  pillars: 
and  al  round  the  walks,  on  both  sides,  there  will  be  Sift,  of  kth 
and  plaster,  and  24  ft  of  upright  glass,  made  to  slide  into  the 
opaque  part,  after  the  manner  of  a  coach  window;  and  through 
this  window  every  thinff  must  be  exhiUted,  as  no  guest  is  to  be 
admitted  mto  any  of  the  houses.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the 
wall  between  the  sheds  and  stoves  will  be  lath  and  plaster;  and 
UMt  the  hollow  pillars  around  the  walks  will  be  in  pairs  2  one 
wfll  contain  the  wmdow-sinkers,  and  the  other  conduct  the  water 
Vol.  XUL^No.  83.  f 
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from  the  gutten  to  the  Mwer.  The  pathway  will  be  covered 
with  lead  or  zinc,  and  have  several  ventilators  in  the  roof.  The 
rafters  of  all  the  houses  will  be  of  irooy  and  all  the  sashes  d 
wood,  with  every  lap  of  ^lass  made  air-'tight  Every  house  shall 
contain  a  wateMank^  bnut  of  bricks  and  cenient»  below  the  level 
of  the  floor,  and  be  supplied  from  a  leaden  pipe,  with  a  ball* 
cock. 

Ziet  no  one  imagine,  by  this  arrangement,  that  I  prefer  having 
flowers  in  the  kitchen-garden ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the 
partBients  should  always  be  separated  where  there  is  snfflcieot 
extent;  bat  in  the  villa  gardens  near  London,  for  which  tUi 
paper  is  designed,  structures  for  exodc  plants  are  not  unfre* 
quently  strewn  about  like  the  tents  of  a  Turkish  camp :  here  a 
vinery  propping  up  the  walls  of  a  mansion,  and  there  a  house  rf 
flowering  plants,  in  an  obscure  nook  of  the  culinary  department^ 
with  a  border  of  lettuce  in  front. 


Art.  VII.  Notice  of  a  remarkable  Wm>dland  District  in  Scotland^ 
tiill  in  Us  naiurat  States  campriiing  the  Head  of  Strathspeys  in 
Badenoehf  and  the  Forest  of  Braemar.   By  H.  B. 

Having  read  with  innch  pleasure  several  of  the  articles  in 
your  late  Numbers  heatled  Scottish  Arboriciiltmal  Notices,"  I 
think  it  mav  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers  to  send  you  a 
few  particulars  regarding  a  forest  district,  tlie  only  one  of  the 
kind  now  remaining  of  those  impenetrable  woods,  which,  in 
former  days,  proved  such  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  Romans 
under  Agricola;  but  which,  I  regret  to  say,  have  suti^ed  ao 
much,  during  these  late  years,  from  the  axe,  that  in  a  very  short 
period  they  will  probably  only  form  matter  for  history. 

The  district  I  allude  to  comprises  the  Head  of  Strathspey,  in 
Badenoch,  and  that  part  of  Deeside  known  as  Braemar  Forest. 
About  three  weeks  ago,  I  determined  to  visit  this  district ;  and; 
having  accompanied  a  friend  up  Athol  to  his  shooting  lodge^ 
afler  remaining  a  few  days  there,  visiting  the  noble  larches  at 
Dunkeld  and  Blair,  and  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  and  being 
eharmed  with  the  romantic  scenery  of  Strathtay,  we  crossed  over 
through  Gaick  Forest  to  Pitmatn»  in  Strathspey,  by  Olentromie; 
Here  nothing  can  equal  the  solemn  still  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
with  the  nmjestic  red  deer  stalking  solitarily  through  the  glens. 
We  at  last  approached  the  Spey  at  the  Ford  of  Fftmain.  The 
Spey  is  a  vety  dark-coloured  rapid  river;  and  we  made  our  hench* 
man,  or  guide,  go  first,  be  being  mounted  on  a  taller  pony  than 
ours.  He  was  presently  afloat;  and  my  friend  got  so  much 
alarmed,  that  we  drew  up ;  and  it  was  then  only  we  became 
aware  of  the  force  of  the  water,  as  ^  ponies  could  not  stand  ; 
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and  we  were  compelled,  %vitli  difficulty,  to  return,  and  ride  six 
miles  higher  up  to  liie  Bridge  of  Spey.  This  part  of  BadenocU 
is  bieak,  with  little  wood,  and  that  stunted  birch.  Lower  dowu^ 
vou  enter  the  woods  of  Invereishie  and  Rothiemurchus,  which 
are  of  the  Piiins  sylvc^tris,  or  native  pine.  Nothing  can  exceed 
their  beauty,  measui  ing,  in  some  instance,  17  ft.  and  18  fl.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  wood  equal  in  cleanness  to  foreign.  Great 
port  of  the  Hotliiemurchus  woods  have  been  cut,  and  floated 
down  the  Spev.  As  much  as  14<,000/.  for  woodf  we  were  tolds 
had  been  realked  m  a  single  y^r,  while  the  ground  rental  of 
the  estate  rose  not  mnch  abc^e  1000/^  We  visited  Kinrar%  the 
wild  and  fiivourite  residence  of  the  celebrated  Jane  Duchess  of 
Gordon ;  also  the  Doune  of  KothiemurchuSy  the  iliootuig  boK 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford*  Froni  Avicenara  we  struck  over,  by 
Rothiemurchus,  Cain^rm,  and  Ben  Mac-dhui  (the  higbeat 
land  in  Britain  by  the  last  survey),  to  the  bend  of  the  Dee;  and 
we  launched  (in  the  middle  of  July)  into  a  field  of  snow  on  the 
top  of  the  pass,  taking  a  copious  draught  of  iced  water  flowing 


'^Tboaa  lUIa  wMch  nurse  the  source  of  infont  Dee.** 

The  scenery  here  is  as  wild  as  any  part  of  the  Alps  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  put  me  much  in  mind  of  les  Aignilles  in  the  Valley  of 
Charoonni  We  had,  within  two  days,  seen  the  sources  of  three 
.  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Scotland ;  via.  the  Tay,  the  Spey,  and  the 
Dee,  and  all  rising  within  a  drcnit  of  twenty  miles.  We  then 
descended  the  deer  forest  of  Braemar,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is,  in  a  manner,  destitute  of  vegetation ;  rocks  rising  in  the  most 
precipitous  manner,  and  all  primitive  granite,  porphyry,  and 
gneiss. 

Sliortly  after  passing  one  of  Lord  Caermnrtheii's  keepers* 
lodges  (who  has  taken  the  forest,  and  pays  nearly  3000/.  of 
rent),  we  entered  the  woods,  wliich  arc  entirely  of  i^nus  sylves- 
tris^  and  some  liner  than  those  uf  Itothiemurchus.  One  must 
come  here  to  see  the  Scotch  pine  in  its  native  grandeur.  The 
averaf^e  dimensions  were  as  much  as  our  guide  and  niysell  (both 
6ft-  high)  could  span  with  arms  joined.  The  clean  vermilion 
colour  of  the  bark,  and  darkness  of  the  foliage,  sliowed  that  this 
spot  was  their  native  soil.  It  was  with  regret  that  we  saw,  in 
many  parts,  the  sawpit  in  full  operation.  The  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  only  is  taken,  and  tiie  rest  left  to  rot  on  tiie  ground^  the 
Dee  not  being  deep  enoui^li  to  llont  down  wood. 

The  soil  this  Ibrest  l^i  ows  upon  is  a  lii^dit  gravel :  wherever 
the  moss  exists  is  without  wooil.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  long, 
and  stocked  wholly  with  from  7000  to  8000  red  deer,  no  sheep 
or  cattle  beinp^  allowed  to  pasture  in  it.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  •  de»  forest ;  the  upper  part,  being  entirely  bare  of  woodf 
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forms  the  summer  resort,  and  the  lower  the  winter  one.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  forest  is  the  Lynn  of  Dee,  a  boiling  caldron  of 
100  yards  or  so  in  diameter;  the  Dee  being  confined  within 
precipitous  rocks,  not  above  a  step  from  bank  to  bank.  Shortly 
after  this  you  approach  Mar  Lodge^  beautifully  situated  in  a 
recess  formed  by  the  river,  with  a  wooded  hill  above;  and* 
shonly  afler  this,  the  picturesque  alpine  village  of  Braemar^ 
one  side  of  which  belongs  to  Lonl  File,  with  the  Fife  Arms  inn  ; 
and  the  other,  and  more  modem,  to  the  Invercaulds,  who  have 
built  a  beautiful  inn  close  to  the  spot  where  the  unfortunate  Earl 
of  Mar  hoisted  his  standard  in  1715.  The  remains  of  Malcolm 
Canmore's  shooting  lodge  is  also  shown  here.  You  are  now 
fitiriy  in  Deeside;  and,  as  I  have  already  diverged  from  toy 
subject,  of  its  beauties  I  shall  not  descant;  merdy  remarking 
that  I  observed  every  where  that  the  planted  SooColi  pine  is,  in 
every  instance,  a  totally  diflferent  tree  from  the  plaiit  whidh 
springs  indigenously;  and  that  a  sight  of  Braemar  i\>re8t  is  well 
worth  a  visit  of  any  arboriculturist^  even  from  the  more  souAem 
parts  of  the  island. 

Muirdnmy  Dec.  27.  1836. 

A  very  characteristic  sketch  of  a 
group  of  Scotch  pines  was  made  for 
our  Arboretum  Britanninmt  by  W. 
Nesfield,  Esq.,  landscape-gardener,  of 
which 29.  is  an  engraving,  reduced 
to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  50  ft.  The 
highest  of  these  trees  is  75  ft. ;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  6  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  6  ft. 


Art.  VIII.    On  the  Transplanting  or  Removal  of  Evergreen  Shrubs, 

By  R.  GLMKniMNiNo. 

The  removal  of  evergreen  shrubs  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration in  ornamental  gardening ;  and  much,  therefore,  is  due 
to  your  intelligent  corresj)ondent  Mr.  Rutger,  in  directing  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  it,  so  as  to  resolve  the  proceeding 
into  something  other  than  a  mere  speculative  operation. 

The  following  hints  are  applied  to  the  transplanting  of  large 
plants,  as  small  ones  may  be  removed  at  almost  any  season  with 
nearly  equal  success.  In  the  prosecution  of  some  aiterationBy 
which  have  involved  the  planting  of  numerous  large  everffreenst 
and  in  considerable  variety,  immediate  %fS&ct  lieing  c&sired, 
opportunities  presented  themselves  of  comparing  extensively  the 
result  of  the  various  seasons,  and  marking  the  effect  of  each*  - 1 
may  premise  that  an  opinion,  and  not  ao  erroneous  on^  is  com« 
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mxmlj  entertained,  that,  should  evergreen  shrubs  be  removed 
during  the  months  of  Novembeiv  December,  January,  and 
February,  the  effect  will  be  nearly  the  same.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  am  still,  however,  persuaded  that  there  is  a  certain  time 
better  than  any  other  for  performing  every  operation,  especially 
of  gardening,  the  data  for  the  fixing  of  which  are  found  in  the 
immutable  Eiws  of  vegetable  economy*  The  various  scientific 
operations  of  the  skilful  horticulturist  are  guided  by  these 
aadoms ;  and  a  knowledge  of  them,  he  is  aware^  is  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  his  performances.  Hence,  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physiolc^y  of  plants  points  out  to  him  the  seasons 
of  grafting  and  budding,  the  removal  of  shrubs,  and  every  other 
operation  which  he  has  to  perform;  and  enables  him,  also,  to 
calculate  with  certainty  on  his  success. 

Having  said  thus  much  by  the  way  of  preliminary  remark,  I 
come  now  to  what  more  immediately  forms  the  subject  of  this 
paper;  viz.  the  proper  season  at  which  evergreen  shrubs  should 
be  transpkated^  so  as  to  sustain  the  least  injury  from  their 
removal. 

The  period,  then,  of  the  greatest  action  in  the  economy  of 
these  shrubs  is  surely  not  the  desirable  time ;  neither  can  that 
be  the  most  fitting  season  when  they  are  in  a  comparatively 
torpid  state.  In  the  former  instance,  the  plants  will  suffer  from 
the  natural  season  of  excitement,  which  the  more  or  less  un- 
avoidable niiitiliition  of  the  roots  will  render  them  unfit  to  sus- 
tain ;  whereas,  in  tlie  h'ltter  case,  the  fibrous  roots  vviii  perisli 
from  the  extended  period  durmg  which  the  plants  will  be  com- 
pLlleil  to  remain  in  a  torpid  coirdition.  Weil,  then,  a  time 
between  the  two  extremes  (say  durinn^  the  month  of  April)  may 
be  suggested  ;  but  this  would  be  a  fatal  suggestion,  as  at  this 
season  all  vefTetal)le  life  is,  as  it  were,  charged,  like  a  voltaic 
battery,  waiting  the  intiuence  of  a  genial  sun  to  discharge  its 
accumulated  provisions  into  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  The 
branches  must  sympathise  with  the  roots,  which,  at  the  three 
periods  ctted*  ought  not  to  be  disquieted.  It  will  be  perceptible, 
nrom  the  preceding  observations,  that  there  is  yet  another  season 
at  which  the  proceedings  of  the  skilful  and  cautious  may  be  ren- 
dered successful ;  and  the  guide  for  discovering  this  period  is  a 
very  simple  one.  The  time  I  propose  shall  be  aliite  free  from 
tlie  extremes  of  either  present  or  immediate  prospective  excite* 
mentf  and  shall  yet  not  be  the  season  of  maximum  transpira^ 
tioii.  It  is  a  weiUknown  and  understood  fact»  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  common  practice,  that  the, successful  propagation  of  a 
great  number  of  evergreen  shrubs  is  prosperously  cSlFected  at  the 
tinse  the  young  shoots  have  attained  a  firmness  of  texture,  easily 
distinguished  by  the  practical  operator.  We  may  instance  the  . 
laorelf  camellia, &c«,  which  will  have  arrived  at  this  condition  about 
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the  end  of  August.  These  cuttings  then  contain  abundance  of 
tlie  active  circulating  6uid»  whicby  in  its  downward  course,  forma 
a  callosity  which  presently  emits  roots.  It  is  this  titnoy  daring 
the  declining  year,  which  I  have  found  the  most  desirable  season 
to  conduct  the  operation  of  transplanting  evergreen  shrubs* 
I  Tiave  thus  laid  down  a  general  rule  for  removing  evergreens 
familiar  to  every  body,  and  mentioned  a  law  upon  u  hich  it  ia 
founded,  which  is  within  the  comprehension  of  all.  The  yovmg 
^ootSy  at  thb  season,  will  have  attained  sulBcient  matunty  to 
render  their  suflfering  from  removal,  or  from  the  aridity  of  the 
season,  very  trifling ;  as  the  whole  }:>lant  will  contain  enough  of 
the  active  sap  to  propel  fresh  spongioles  when  located ;  so  that> 
after  a  copious  watering,  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant 
will  have  sustained  little  change. 

The  preceding  statement  may  be  rather  loose ;  still,  my  re* 
commendation  is  founded  on  some  degree  of  reason,  as  in  prac* 
ttce  it  has  proved  successful.  Should  you  select  it  as  wortl^ 
of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  I  may  just  add  that,  if  it  does  not 
render  the  contending,  and  apparently  somewhat  anomalous^ 
opinions  held  on  this  subject  reducible  into  one  regular  and 
rational  mode  of  proceeding,  it  may,  at  least,  have  a  tendency  to 
that  end  ;  and  it  is  to  be  desired,  also,  that  anv  tuilher  discus* 
sions  on  a  subject  so  impoi  taiiL  as  the  one  uiHlcr  review  may 
be  conducted  in  a  spirit  anxious  only  to  estabUsli  gardening 
operations  on  philosoplucal  principles,  apart  iVom  the  tone  of 
vindictive  acrimony  too  fre<juently  adopted  in  similar  investi* 
gations. 

Bicton^  near  Exeter^  Dec.  18S6.  # 


Art.  IX.  Notice  respecting  ike  Stale  of  a  Flanlntion  of  Saiix  ddba^ 
of  tvhich  some  Account  \x:as  given,  in  1825,  in  this  Magazine*  By 
Archibald  Gorrie,  F.H.S.,  M.C.H.S. 

In  tlie  First  Volume  of  your  valuable  Magazine  is  an  account 
from  me  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Huntingdon  willow  on 

fravelly  soil,  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  at  the  bottom  of  Rait 
lill,  up  to  the  period  of  writing  (Dec.  6.  1825) ;  being  fourteen 
years  from  the  time  of  planting.  On  referring  to  that  commu- 
nication (Vol.  1.  p.  46.),  I  find  tliat  several  of  the  trees  mea- 
sured 46  in.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  lirom  the  ffround ;  and  that 
their  average  height  was  from  55  fl.  to  60iL  On  receiving  your 
request  to  give  an  account  of  their  present  state,  I  took  Mr* 
Tyrie^  a  carpenter,  with  me,  and  measured  several  of  those  for- 
merly measured ;  and  found  that  ten  years'  growth  has  added 
considerably  to  their  girt*  Not  having  referred  to  my  former 
paper,  the  measurement  was  taken  at  uiis  time  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground ;  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Tyrie's  notes : » 
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One  tree  measures  in  circumference  Tl^in.;  two  trees,  68  in.; 
antl  one  tree,  67  in.    The  average  of  those  near  the  rivulet  is 

from  62  in.  to  68  in. ;  but  those  farther  from  the  stream  are 
smaller.  The  measurable  solid  wood,  above  6  in.  in  diameter,  is 
SO  solid  feet  on  two  oi  llie  largest;  and  otlier  two  measured 
25  solid  feet.  Two  have  lately  been  blown  over  by  the  wind, 
which  stood  w  ithout  the  reach  of  the  stream,  and  which  measured 
76  ft-  in  length  :  the  tallebl  measured  about  80  ft.  in  length.  On 
cutting  up  the  wood  in  deals,  it  has  a  beautifully  waved  bird's- 
eve  appearance,  and  acquires  a  smooth  glossy  surface.  The 
trees  liave  now  stood  twenty-four  years;  and  one  of  the  largest 
measures  within  a  fraction  of  1  in.  in  diameter  for  every  year  it 
has  stood;  and  now  the  accumulation  of  solid  wood  is  yearly  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  circumference.  The 
scdid  wood  of  the  largest  measures  1  ft.  3  in.  for  every  year  it  has 
been  in  the  ground.  Upon  the  whole,  i  continue  of  opiirion  that 
lew  trees  can  come  in  competition  with  the  *Salix  alba  lor  rapidity 
of  growth,  elegance  of  appearance,  and  value  as  timber.  Those 
wlioliave  the  First  Volume  of  your  Magazine  will  be  kind  enough 
la  correct  an  error  in  p.  45.,  line  1 1.  f  rom  bottom^  aud  write  with 
a  pen,  bulky'  in  place  of  ^^bark  for  fuel." 
A/mat  Garden,  Oct.  11.  1836. 


Art.  X.  Results  of  an  Allempl  to  grow  some  tender  Aquatics  in  hot 
Water,  in  the  open  Air,  By  Richard  Chhistie,  in  a  Letter  to 
W.  Christie,  jun.  Communicated  by  the  latter  ;  with  Remarks. 

In  reply  to  yonr  request  that  I  woold  send  you  aome  aooouot 
of  llie  plants  grown  here  last  spring,  I  mtiat  first  premise  that  they 
were  intended  for  an  attempt  at  cultivating  them  in  the  hot-water 
reservoirs  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  factory.   The  water  used 

for  condensing  in  the  engine-house  soon  becomes  very  hot ;  and, 
in  order  to  cool  it  for  subsequent  use,  it  is  conducted  about  the 
garden  in  shallow  stone  flutters,  and  from  them  into  several  lar^e 
reservoirs,  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  de  ep.    The  temperature  of  the  reservoir 

in  which  the  plauti.  were  placed  has  varied  considerably  during 
the  summer,  as  I  will  notice  hereafter.  The  plants,  consisting  of 
three  small  roots  of  A^ymphoe^i  casrulea,  several  of  Limn6chari8 
Huuiboidt//,  and  a  very  small  one  of  Ponteder/a  aziirea 
Mag.  (P.  crassipes  Hart.),  arrived  about  May  8.  The  Pontedtria 
having  been  lost  almost  immediately,  I  shall  take  no  farther 
notice  of  it,  but  confine  my  remarks  to  the  iVymphic^a  and  Lim- 
nociiaris.  Two  plants  of  llie  former,  and  one  of  the  latter,  I 
merely  threw  in  with  the  roots  enclosed  in  a  ball  of  clay  to  sink 
them  :  the  others  were  sunk  in  two  small  baskets  filled  with  clay. 
The  reservoir  being  puddled  with  clay  at  the  bottom,  the  roots,  in 
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either  case,  booii  reached  it,  and  established  themselves.  On  beiiig 
first  placed  there,  they  did  not  giow  at  oil  for  some  weeks  ;  but 
on  my  return,  after  several  weeks'  absence,  I  found  them  beginning 
to  grow;  and,  about  the  middle  of  June,  one  of  the  limnocharises 
flowered.  In  the  begin nijig  of  July,  there  were  five  or  six 
flowers  out  in  a  day,  and  they  ke[)t  on  Inc  reasing.  Two  plants  of 
the  A^'mpluL'\i  came  on  very  well,  and,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
each  plant  put  out  two  Howers.  The  weather  was  excessively 
cold  ;  but  they  managed  to  stand  it,  and  opened  pretty  weii.  One 
plant  seemed  stronger  llian  the  other  ;  and  its  flowers,  when  fuHy 
expanded,  nieasured  more  than  3  in.  across ;  the  other  about 
S^in*  The  leaves  of  the  former  are  7  in.,  8  in.,  and  even  S  in., 
long;  but  those  of  tlie  second,  although  the  plant  ^ppofurs  very 
healthy,  are  not  above  from  S  in.  to  S  in.  in  length.  'One  pLant 
of  the  JVymphae^a  has  never  altered  sinoe  it  was  put  in*  The  one 
which  has  flowered  the  best  has  never  had  more  than  a  dooeo 
leaves  up  at  a  time.  Early  in  August,  I  took  up  a  basket  con- 
taining several  plants  ofLimn6charis  and  the  smaller  ^yrophae^a^ 
and  sent  them  over  to  Poynton  (Lord  Vernon^s  collieries,  near 
Stockport).  I  enquired  about  them  the  other  day,  .and  found 
they  were  doing  well ;  but  I  intend  to  ride  over,  and  getfurtherpar- 
ticulars*  When  1  left  here  for  Jersey  (Aug.  5*),,  Ana  Iimni6charis 
covered  4  or  5  square  yards  ;  but  on  mv  return  on  Sept.  I9.»  I 
fiMind  at  least  60  yards  covered;  and»  without  exaggeration  (from 
actual  countinff),  500  flowers  out  in  a  day.  They  are  now  in** 
creasing  at  such  an  inordinate  ratei  and  sometimes  Aoking  the 
pipes,  that  I  gave  orders  to  have  all  within  reach  at  the  sides 
raked  off ;  though  tliere  is  still  plenty  left  in  6  or  7  feet  water 
out  of  reach*  I  found,  also»  that  the  largest  ^ymphaaa  had 
flowered  again  during  «iy  absence,  and  had  still  one  unezpanded 
bud  just  above  water.  This  opened  better  than  those  in  July, 
the  weather  being  warmer.  The  Jowers  of  the  A'ymphsa'a  lasted 
several  days  :  In  our  stove,  I  think,  they  only  lasted  one. 

With  I'egarxl  to  temperature ;  for  nearly  two  months  after  the 
plants  were  placed  in  the  reservoirs,  tlie  heat  of  the  water  varied 
at  the  sm  l  ici-  Iroin  GO'^  to  JOO'^,  and  sometimes  appeared  uncoui- 
forLiibly  hot  lor  the  j)laut.->;  but  an  altrratiuu  having  been  made 
in  the  cotid acting  trough^,  which  cooled  the  water  15°  to  20% 
they  appeared  to  thrive  better. 

It  was  just  after  this  that  the  A^ymphaj^a  first  flowered,  though 
the  Linuiuehui is  had  commenced  long  before.  I  am  sure  I  am 
correct  m  saying  that,  during  the  first  floweriiig  of  tliis  latter 
plant,  the  water  at  the  suriuce  was  little  short  of  100  ,  and  at  the 
bottom  cS{)°.  J  ascertained  this  by  putting  a  therniometei  down 
at  the  end  of  a  long  slick,  and  drawing  it  up  so  quickly,  that  it 
had  not  time  to  rise.  The  temperature  since  the  alterations,  I 
think,  has  never  been  above  S0°  at  the  surface,  and  65°  to  70°  at 
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the  bottom ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  Sunday  nights  (when 
the  engine  has  not  been  working  for  24  hours)  the  water  must 
be  alinosl  cold,  as  in  the  afternoon  I  have  foand  it  scarcely  half 
BO  warm  as  new  milk. 

The  Limnocharis  has  pot  some  buds  above  water  to«day ;  but 
I  doobt  if  they  will  expand ;  the  ground  being  covered  with 
siMm  and  the  air  bitterly  cold.  I  had  forgotten  the  cannas.* 
They  have  certainly  grown,  but  do  not  seem  to  succeed  her^ 
and  are  this  morning  covered  with  snow»  which  will  prettj  well 
finish  thenu 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  low-growing  plants  succeed  best  in  this 
way,  because,  if  they  do  not  grow  above  4  in.  from  the  snrfim 
of  the  water,  the  steam  will  keep  them  warm.  Although  we 
have  merely  tried  these  two  plants,  only  one  of  which  is  properly 
a  stove  species,  I  think  enough  has  been  done  to  show  how  easily 
we  may  cultivate  such  species  as,  under  other  drcnmstances,  are 
negleeted  in  our  collections,  from  the  high  temperature  and  large 
^pmee  they  require.  R*  CX 

Sioekporty  CkeMret  Oci.  29,  18$6. 

I  CANHOT  entirely  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  above,  as  to 
growing  only  small  aquatics  in  the  water.  The  garden  where  the 
above  experiment  was  tried  is  close  to  a  very  smoky  town,  and 
very  much  exposed,  being  open  to  the  north-east;  while  the 
cannas  were  only  seedlings  of  the  present  year.  But,  in  a  more 
sheltered  situation,  I  am  persuaded  we  might  cultivate,  daring 
summer,  not  only  most  species  of  Canna,  but  also  of  Hamlnuay 
i^a})yrus,  Caladium^  &c.  &c.  But,  even  supposing  we  can  only 
gro^v  such  plants  as  float  on  the  surface  of  tlie  water,  or  rise  but 
little  above  it,  surely  these  are  sufficiently  beautitui  and  interest- 
iiii^.  What  a  fine  object  would  he  presented  by  a  large  sheet 
oi  water  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  ^ymphae  a  casrillea,  rilbraj 
rosea,  piibescens,  and  /^otus  I 

Who  knows,  too,  but  that  the  splerulid  ^elunibium  specI(Ssiim 
and  liiteum,  so  often  lost  in  our  collections,  would  succeed  better 
under  this  treatment  ;  while,  certainl}',  the  magnificent-leaved 
Kuryalt*  ft*rt:>x  would  here  find  that  room  which,  altliough  re(jiii- 
site  to  its  j:)erfection,  it  so  seldom  meets  with  in  our  stoves. 
Many  of  the  opulent  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  have  fine 
gardens,  and  rich  collections  of  plants;  and  I  much  wish  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  above  mode  of  growing  tender  aquatics. 

♦  C  flaccida  and  coccfnea,  sent  in  Soptembcr,  and  planted  in  the  border,  at 
the  cdi^e  of  the  reservoir,  where  the  hot  water  finds  its  way,  through  the  nyiper 
couTiies  of  iuasour^,  into  the  aiyacent  Boil.  AsfMiri^us  betk  io  the  siuuc  situa- 
tion are  very  prolific,  the  plants  cxtcnctin^  ttieir  roots  through  the  crevices 
<if  tiie  brickwork  into  tlie  water,  and  producing  abandaiit  crops  very  early  in 
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Many  of  them,  doubtless,  possess  reservoirs  similar  to  those  above 
described;  and  any  one,  who  would  go  to  the  expeoseof  covering 
one  of  these  with  a  suitable  glased  house»  might  form  an  unrivaW 
led  collection  of  stove  aquatics.  The  nioisUire  of  atmosphere 
induced  by  the  exhalation  from  the  wate^  would  be  peculiarly 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  ferns,  which  might  be  placed  OB 
artificial  rocks  round  the  basin.  Many  of  the  iinrdier  epiphytes 
could  be  suspended  in  various  partSy  and  the  house  further 
adorned  by  some  of  the  most  showy  species  of  Passifldra,  a  genus  ' 
delighting  to  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  above  imperfect  experiments»  and  sketch  of  what  mighi 
be  done^  nay  be  worked  out  on  a  lam  scale,  by  some  of  your 
readers  who  are  possessed  of  greater  mcilities  for  so  doing. 
Ck^^um  Boad^  Nov.  4.  1886.  W.  jun. 


Art*  XI.    On  the  Culture  of  Cape  Heaths.    By  R.  GLENDiKNINOy 

Gardener  to  Lord  ItoUe. 

Tm  £rica,  among  exotics^  has  always  been  one  of  our  first 
Ikvourttesi  and  most  deservedly  8o»  on  account  of  its  compam- 
tive  hardiness  and  frequendy  successful  propagation,  as  well  as 
from  the  numberless  variety  of  colours,  of  forms,  and  of  habits, 
which  are  embodied  in  the  genus. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  about  London,  and  which,  also,  I 
believe,  prevails  amonpf  the  many  in  the  country  who  are  for- 
tunate m  cultivating  and  llowering  small  plants,  that,  with  all 
their  eflPoris  and  attention,  they  have  not  completely  succeeded 
in  p:ro\vinrr  large  specimens. 

Mr.  jM'Nal),  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first  to  direct  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  a  pretty  successfui  {)lan  of  preserving  the  Cape 
heaths,  with  the  luxuriance  of  youth,  to  a  good  old  age.  The 
noble  specimens  wliich  i  saw  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
do  more  than  entitle  Mr.  M'Nab's  Treatise  to  be  read  :  indeed, 
in  Devonshire,  it  has  been  variously  acted  upon,  and  with  con- 
siderable success;  but  most  conspicuously  so  by  Lucornbe  and 
Pince  of  the  Exeter  Nursery,  who  grow  all  the  rarest  kinds  in 
wonderful  luxuriance.  Independently,  however,  of  the  success 
which  lias  attended  Mr.  M'Nab's  mode,  I  have  been  informed 
by  cultivators  of  these  plants,  l)oth  in  this  county  antl  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  that,  after  having  flattered  themselves  of  the 
entirety  of  this  system,  when  some  of  the  more  choice  and  deli- 
cate kinds  were  in  the  apparent  zenith  of  health»  they  have  sud« 
denly  gone  off,  and  this,  too,  alter  years  of  prosperous  culture. 
Those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  regarding  this  unexpected 
and  signal  failure  concurred  in  attributing  it  to  the  completely 
desiccated  condition  in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  und«r  part 
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of  the  Ml  WM  fomad,  while  the  surface  retained  a  superaboo* 
dance  of  moistore.  A  miiform  tempenunent  of  the  whole  mass  of 
materials  in  the  pot  is  the  desideratum  sought  after,  and  whiehy 
hj  the  introduction  of  pieces  of  stone  into  the  soil>  as  reoon»« 
mended  by  Mr.  M*Nab^  was  effected  to  some  extent  Still, 
after  a  continiiation  of  dry  weather,  when  frequent  waltrtag 
became  necessary,  I  found  even  then,  on  examination,  the 
bottom  and  centre  part  of  the  ball  to  be  sufficiently  dry  to  ac« 
eoont  for  the  seemingly  inexplicable  failure  of  the  plants.  To 
OTercome  this,  and  to  ec^ualise  the  temperament  of  the  material 
used,  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  employing  something  of  a  more 
letenttve  pature  than  bog-earth,  sand,  and  broken  stones;  and 
recourse  was  had  to  the  following  compost : —  Eoual  quaa^itiaf 
ef  the  knobs  of  turfy  loam,  turfy  peat,  pieces  of  broken  freestone^ 
and  chopped  nM>ss,  mixed  together ;  and  this,  in  potting,  will 
Ibrm  the  centre.  Moss  only  is  used  to  cover  the  drainage.  The 
surface  and  sides  are  of  that  soil  usually  recommended  in  cul- 
tivating the  jErica.  During  the  extrenic^  ai  iclity  of  the  byironti 
season,  I  made  n  point  of  frequently  exauiining  the  balls  oi  i>oiiie 
plants  thus  treated,  which,  on  comparison,  I  found  most  satis- 
lactory,  and  in  such  a  state  as  fully  justifies  me  in  sending  you 
this  communication. 

Bictottf  near  Exeter^  Nov,  2.  18S6. 


▲bt.  mi.  On  the  Culture  of  Chrysattthemums^  By  Jambs  Cutbill* 

Chrysanthemums  have  long  been  cunsidci  i'd  a  frreat  orna- 
ment to  the  conservatory ;  and  their  beautiful  blossoms  are  fre- 
^uentlv  brought  to  great  perfection,  thougli  we  never  see  what 
may  be  considered  as  a  fmndsonie  plant;  and  we  never  shali,  till 
the  old  systom  of  growing  the  plants  in  pots  the  whole  year 
round  is  dotie  away  with.  I  have  priven  my  plan  two  years* 
trial  ;  and  can,  with  confidence,  i  t  commend  it  as  a  great  and 
decided  im]irovc[iiciit.  In  tlie  month  of  April,  I  take  as  many 
suckers  of  each  sort  as  are  wanting,  and  I  plant  them  out, 
in  good  prepared  ground,  about  2  ll.  apart.  As  soon  as  tiiey 
b^iu  to  grow  I  top  them,  and  continue  doing  so  with  each 
MMieeediog  growth,  until  they  begin  to  assume  a  shrubby  apr 
fiemuices  not  Btakiag  tbem,  but  allawing  them  to  grow  at  pkia- 
nire.  If  a  saceeasion  of  plants  is  wanting  to  blossom  very  late^ 
€r  rather  in  ^e  oommencement  of  the  vear,  I  ke^  topping 
•  few  on  parpoae;  and^  in  dry  weather^  I  water  tbem^  from  a 
pump  I  naTe  got  fixed  in  our  new  melon  ground^  with  the 
drainings  of  all  the  manure :  this  b  the  very  esseuoe,  and  no 
gaidener  should  lose  it.  On  the  1st  of  September,  I  pot  my  late 
dMywilhemnms  into  thirtytwoe,  and  start  them,  by  putting 
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them  into  a  close  house  for  about  seven  days,  until  they  have 
ninde  young  roots  ;  not  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  upon  tliem, 
and  syringing  them  twice  a  day.  Our  ciirysanthenuims,  this 
season,  are  very  fine;  the  plants  that  stand  in  front  ot  our 
conservatory  had  scarcely  lost  a  leaf  on  the  5th  of  Decemb€ry 
and  about  forty  of  them  had  not  opened  all  their  flowers. 
JJyrham  Park  Gardens^  Dec,  1836. 


Art.  XIII.    On  the  Culture  of  Asparagus,    By  A.  Forsyth. 

■ 

TuEBS  iS)  perhapSy  no  article  in  the  culture  of  which  more 
unnecessary  forms  are  gone  through  than  with  this.  We  see 
the  plant  (a  native  of  Britain)  covered  with  6  in.,  or  perhaps  1  ft., 
of  soil  or  Utter,  in  winter,  to  keep  the  frost  from  itt  or  to  mulch 
it  when  it  b  in  a  dormant  state ;  though  we  may  as  well  mulch 
a  layer  of  seed  potatoes  at  Michaelmas,  to  benefit  their  bods  for 
the  succeeding  summer. 

But  to  come  to  the  point,  and  that  is,  to  cultivate  asparagus 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  at  the  lowest  charges.  Let  a 
h^p  of  manure,  equal  to  a  layer  of  9  in.  deep  all  over  the 
ground  intended  for  asparagus,  be  prepared  of  the  following 
materials :  —  One  third  good  loamy  tur^  or  turf  of  sandy  peat ; 
and  two  thirds  of  the  best  dung  from  the  stables  and  cattle  layers; 
with  about  two  bushels  of  drul  bones  to  every  pole  of  ground. 
The  turf  ought  to  be  pared  off,  and  piled  up,  a  year  previous  to 
its  being  wanted ;  and  the  dunff  properly  mixeo  and  fermented 
at  least  six  weeks  before.  The  bone  manure  may  be  spread 
over  the  rest  before  they  are  trenched  into  the  quarter.  In  the 
process  of  trenching,  let  the  manure  be  e(|ually  incorporated 
with  every  part.  In  planting,  let  unc-y ear-old  plants  be  inserted 
1  in.  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  in  lines  alternatelv  9  in.  and 
3  ft.  apart,  in  the  same  way  as  peas  are  generally  planted.  If 
the  plot  be  extensive,  paths,  ft.  wide,  taay  be  run  across  tlie 
row  s,  at  the  distance  of  16  ft.  apart,  to  prevent  wheeling,  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  walking,  between  the  lines.  Tiie  plants  may 
be  from  4-  in.  to  6  in.  apart  in  the  row,  bedded  and  covered  witli 
leaf-soil,  or  dung  reduced  to  a  soil:  and,  a^  mnlchinL!:  with  Imlf- 
rotten  dung,  and  extensive  waterin;j;s  in  thy  weather,  are  the 
principal  features  oi  culture,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  ground  be  eflPectually  drained,  suminer  drought  and  winter 
s:iturution  being  the  grand  evils  to  be  guarded  against.  Fiom 
the  latter  end  of  May  till  Micliaelinas  is  the  time  that  asparagus 
is  generally  left  without  any  culture,  except  routine  weeding,  &c. 
Now,  this  is  almost  the  only  season  that  any  culture  can  be  of 
much  service  to  the  plant ;  for  it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  encourage 
the  plants  whilst  they  are  in  a  state  of  active  developement,  that 
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i8»  when  they  are  shooting  up  to  seed,  by  forking,  fiequent 
hoeing,  malcbinfi;,  and  watering  between  the  rows»  as  if  flowers 
and  seed  were  aU  we  wanted,  we  shall  invigorate  the  plants,  and 
enable  them  to  form  fine  plump  crowns  for  next  season  :  but  I 
cannot  see  how  banking  the  beds  up  with  soil,  or  mulching  them 
with  strawy  litter  before  winter  (the  roots  being  then  in  a  state 
of  rest),  can  be  of  any  great  service  to  the  plants.  A  shoi  L  time 
before  the  buds  appear  in  spring,  a  little  fine  soil  may  be  drawn 
over  tlie  crowns,  in  order  to  blanch  the  lower  halves  of  the 
buds. 

In  cutting,  let  the  earth  be  first  scraped  away  from  the  bud, 
lliat  the  gatliertr  may  see  where  and  what  he  is  about  to  cut. 
Two  or  three  years  must  elapse,  after  plantinir,  l  ie  fore  any  buds 
can  be  profitably  gathered  for  use;  after  wliicli  term,  the  lines 
may  he  allowed  to  remain  until  they  become  straggling  and 
unjii oiluctive.  In  most  garde  i)s,  however,  they  are  generally 
wanted  for  forcing  after  six  or  seven  years'  bearing ;  in  which 
case  only  a  very  slight  hot-bed  is  necessary  (say  80°  bottom 
heat),  with  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  any  soil  under  and  about  the  roots ; 
and  5  in.  or  6  in.  of  old  tan,  or  any  light  soil,  over  them :  atmo- 
splu-ric  temperature  about  55°. 

Roots,  pi -iced  between  two  layers  of  soil  in  pots  or  boxes,  may 
be  intrtRluced  into  any  early  forcing-house  at  work;  or  trenches 
may  be  cut  between  the  lines  in  tlie  open  ground,  and  hot  dung 
or  leaves  introduced  under  hoops  and  mats.  Beds  for  forciiig 
asparaguS)  with  trenches  between  cased  with  brickwork^  I  con« 
sider  as  expensive  and  unprofitable. 

Meworlhj  Dec.  14.  1836. 


Art.  XIV.  An  economical  SuhstUuiefor  Hand-Glaaes  in  Gardening. 

By  N.  M.  T. 

Hating  always  had  the  misfortune  to  live  where  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  hnnd-glasses,  to  obviate  this  defect  I  have  lately 
grown  my  cauliflower  ])lants  in  pots.  I  do  not  adopt  the  com- 
monplace  plan  of  stuiling  the  roots  into  a  pot,  atul  leaving  the 
head  out-  I  do  the  very  reverse  of  this:  I  put  the  head  in,  and 
leave  the  roots  out.  But  a  description  of  my  present  plant- 
ation will  develope  the  whole  system.  The  cauliflowers  are 
plfifff^  in  rows  across  a  10  ft.  border,  3  ft.  between  the  rows, 
aad  rix  plants  in  a  row.  After  they  are  platUed,  I  provide  a 
flower-pot  (32.)  for  each  plant,  introducing  it  through  the  hole 
(1  in.  hi  diameter)  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  pot.  The  pot  is  then 
fifinij  pressed  dowo»  earthed  up  about  half  way  outside,  to 
prtvent  its  being  upset,  and  the  qperation  is  completed.  When 
pfolectifHi  beoomes  necessaryt  I  provide  a  boardt  9  £U  long  and 
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7  in.  mdCf  te  each  row.  These  oan  be  laid  on  the  line  of  pot8» 
bj  a  pertOD  at  each  end,  as  fast  as  they  can  walk,  and  without 
setting  a  foot  on  the  border.  When  the  plants  begin  to  look 
over  Ske  pots*  the  boards  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a  coTering : 
thcj  are  then  laid  between  the  rows,  to  walk  upon.  The  pots 
are  earthed  level  with  the  brim  outskle,  and  as  much  mould 

Ent  in  them  as  the  state  of  the  plants  will  admit  A  poty  a  size 
irger  than  those  plui^ed^  is  then  placed  beside  eacby  and  in« 
Terted  over  it  when  the  plant  requires  shelter.  When  no  longer 
wanted)  the  covers  are  removeciy  and  the  plants  earthed  up  as 
they  require  it.  The  p<^  they  grow  in  are,  consequentlTy  soon 
buried,  where  they  remain  dll  the  cauliflowers  are  cut:  they  are 
then  dug  up,  and  laid  aside  for  further  use.  The  advantages  of 
this  simple  plan  are  numerous;  the  economy  is  self-evident;  the 
appearance  neat  and  orderly,  entirely  doing  away  with  the 
lumpish  unnatural  growths  the  phuits  exhibit  when  ^rown  in 
hand-glasses.  Here  each  plant,  forming  ilie  cenlrc  of  its  own 
little  world,  is  left  to  inxuriale  in  single  blessedness,  safely 
guarded  from  its  enemy  the  slug:  the  worms  ciiuiu)t:  even  pull  a 
leaf  under  ground.  Notwithstaiuimg  all  these  advantages,  1  do 
not  expect  to  be  much  patronised  by  gardeners,  since  I  fear  my 
brethren  of  the  spade  *'are  a  stiff-necked  and  rebellions  race. 
It  is  to  the  "cottage  homes  of  England"  that  I  look  for  sup- 
port; and  proud  indeed  shall  I  be  if  I  can  introduce  an  addi- 
tional comfort  there.  Many  of  their  inmates,  who  cannot  spare 
10s,,  12.S.,  or  155.,  for  a  Imnd-glass,  would  buy  a  cast  of  my 
pots,  niid  enjoy  througii  them  a  luxury  at  a  beasou  wheu  it  19 
contined  to  the  tables  of  the  rich* 
London^  Dec.  1836. 

WBaasBamaaBBmmBtssoEaas 

Art.  XV.    Ftoricuhuml  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plnnfs 
nevdy  infrndtfcrd  into  our  (iardenSt  and  that  harr  or  'iizi noted  in  l/icnif 
and  on  Kinds  oj  Interest  previousltj  extant  in  them  ;  supjdcvienlary 
to  iiie  latest  Editions  of  the  **  Encyclopedia  of  PlaniSt*  and  ^ 
the  '*  Horius  li/Uaumcus,* 

Curiiit  Botanical  Magasdne i  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  3^.  6a.  coloured^  8«.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c« 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register ;  in  monthly  ntriibers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  4-^.  coloured,  plain.  Edited  hy  Dr*  Lindleyp 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

SweeCs  British  Flotoer- Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates  ;  3s.  coloured,  2*.  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
Unomtm  Society. 

2%tf  Floral  Cabinet ;  in  monthly  numbers^  4to  \  Sd.  each.  Con* 
ducted  by  G.  B.  Koovleii  fsq.y  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Eeq.» 


si^pUmetiiary  to  Btnofc*  rf  FkmU  and  Hori,  BriU  79 

Honomry  S^mtiiifls  of  lb*  Bmningham  Botaaiol  and  Hoitleul- 
ttml  Society. 

U5fiL  i>£I«PHI'KIUM  [FL  Or»c.,  (>.  t.  5a7. :  Swt.  ii-ganl.  a  &  t  m 
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^j^nyme:  I),  dlvarteitin         in  Jte*.  <«  Mcyw /hA  Am  ibrA 

Pior.  Cab.,  Na  1&  , 

A  very  distinct  and  delicate  annual  species  of  larkspur,  w  hich  pei  icct^  ita 
seeds  mtHy  in  the  open  border.  (Br.  A^Oard*^  Jen,) 
Jiakaminiaeea  $  Trcpa^etg, 

I^SDf?  bracliyrrra>  //         sIk  rt-spurrctl    ^  lAi   P^r   12   au   Y   Chili    C   l.p    Bot.  reg.  t  ir>o<l. 

"  A  beautilul  litlie  Tropa  'olum,  formini;  the  prettiest  possilik  niatcii  lor 
T.  tricolor,  whose  hahit  it  j>oi>^esses,  witii  a  substitution  of  cieur  delicate 
jeUow  in  the  petals  fbr  the  rich  crimson  of  that  speeics.  Like  it»  the  preeBot 
Epecics  is  not  uncommon  at)out  Valparaiso,  in  bushy  places  in  the  mfflintMnff, 
The  Chilians  call  it  Flor  dc  Pcrdiz.  It  is  not  a  little  sint^ular  that  our  gardens 
should  still  be  without  the  other  tropaeohims  that  grow  wild  near  Valparaiso. 
Weeds  enough,  including  common  lucern,  and  the  com  plants  that  were  car- 
ried out  from  Spain,  have  been  sent  home ;  while  some  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  Chilian  flora  remain  neglected.  For  instance,  it  was  only  the 
other  day  that  the  Erst  species  of  ChloraeX  of  which  there  are  ^)robably  90 
in  Chili,  reached  England,  throiiffh  Capt.  James  Mangles;  and  of  the  senus 
belbrt;  us  wc  are  still  without  T.  polyphylluni,  whose  flowers  i^row  in  heads 
M  larMe  as  the  fist;  and  T.  uzurcum,  which,  to  tlie  herbage  of  T.  ti  icolur,  adds 
tbe  colour  of  the  deep  blue  of  a  Siberian  larkspur.**  {Bat,  Reg.,  Jan.) 

RMdcece. 

JfO'SA  IStJVl  sinlca  AU  ;  Arb  Brit,  No- 1'>.  p.  77r>. 

»;  R.  triivivkUk  Bo$«i  R.  tcrnikU  Poir.%  B.  chm>kevn«i«  D^it :  /{.  nivea  Asc  iforf. 


*  A  very  common  rose  in  the  gardens  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  Flrance* 
Hrhere  it  is  highly  ornamental,  from  the  profusion  of  its  snow-white  flowr.  k, 

and  the  handsome  shining  appenrance  of  its  evergreen  leaves.  It  is  less  sU  iC  I 
to  this  climate,  in  consequence  of  being  rather  tender ;  l>iit  it  flowers  l)c  .uti- 
fuUy  in  the  climate  of  London,  when  trained  to  a  south  wail.  It  is  a  native 
of  Chhia»  where  it  appears  to  be  the  common  dog  rose  of  the  country.  Kow 
dttt  the  races  of  cultivated  roses  have  become  so  much  improved  by  hybrid 
intermixture,  it  is  well  worth  ascertaining  how  far  this  is  suited  to  alter  the 
foliri'ie  and  size  of  blossoms  of  some  of  the  other  (  hlru'se  species.  What 
would  be  most  to  be  feared  is,  that  its  delicate  constitution  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  its  ofisprinff :  but  this  might  be  avoided  by  mixing  it  with  some 
very  hardy  species,  and  then  using  the  variety  so  obtained  as  the  subject  of  a 
second  intermixture*  There  is  so  much  beauty  in  the  foliaee,  and  such  re* 
markable  frrmness,  combined  with  delicacy,  in  the  petals  of  siniGa,B8  to 
make  it  highly  deserving  of  a  trial."  (Bot.  Meg,,  Jan.) 
iyimgrdc€<e, 

llfil  OTKOTHfi^ft  A  10081  ftwOe^M. 

2  anblfua  H(K^.    ambiguous        A  or  1   jl    Y   N,  America  D   co   Bot.  mag.  S>4" 

&fm<mir«»eM:  ££noth^ra  aiiiuigua  Sprtng.  Sgsi.  feg.,  Dec.  Prod,  j  £J^'t)othdra  caiuutt'iui*  Uoid.  la  £dU^ 
.Ffllu  tnmrU,^  IJtCm  MrTOa, 

^fSnoth^  ihiticosa  is  a  species  widely  extended  throughout  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina ;  but  so  vMriable  in  its  foliage  nnti  hairi- 
ness,  as  to  have  su^ested  the  idea  of  the  species ;  "  CE.  ambiguu  Sprcng,  and 
Dec,  (E.  canadensis  Gold,  and  Dec.iCE,  8er6tina  Swt,  and  Lindi,;  (E,  in- 
dkna  NuiLt  Dee*,  and  Torrei/ ;  <B>  Fr^seri  Pursh ;  and,  m  all  probability, 
OS.  linearis  Mt^. ;  being  nothing  more  than  varieties,  (Boi,  Jan.) 


,  HEU'CHE??./  Cf  1924 

•cjrUndtiicea  Lindi.  CiliudticaX-pankUd  ^  ^  ci  i  mj  Q  V.  Amuic*  D  Ip  JioC 
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Ffcrkidittrel  and  Bekmkal  Notices^ 


A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  found  by  Douglas  near  the  Kettle  Falls,  in  dry 

mountain  woods,  in  the  north-west  part  of  North  Americn.  **  Saxifragaceous 
plants  are  generally  described  as  destitute  of  stipules  :  those  organs  are,  bow- 
tiwetf  visible  enough  in  the  gcuus  Heuchera."  (^lioi,  Reg.,  Jan.) 

$m,  MA^DIA  99689  ^Icgans  Bof.  Mag.,  t  S54a 

.  MiHirii (fmadmnm,  bald ;  tbt sdMate)  i1<g>w Dec.  Prod.,  5.p,GBL 

A  welUknown,  fiivourite,  hardy  annual,  clothed  with  the  same  clammy  and 
fetid  pubescence  as  the  common  Madia  viscosa  (saliva  Dec)  of  Chili ;  but, 
instead  of  having  very  small  and  iuiperfect  rays,  as  in  that  sj)ecies,  they  are 
developetl  and  spreading,  sa  asi  to  give  a  totally  dilicrciu  appearance  to  tiie 

Serophulaneiee€B, 

61  CALCFOT  A  RT  \  [Floral  Cabinet,  No.  17. 

•miribilu  Kntrttdft  A  We$tcoit    admirable    jC  i_l  t.p.1    S   ...    P    Eng.  hylx     1834    D  r.m 
IMMrnidliltlMtwM  GL  piodidft  nd  CL  iMf^ 

'  **  Thb  iplendid  hybrid  excels  in  richness  of  colour  most  of  the  irarieties  of 
this  favoarite  genus  that  have  hitherto  come  under  our  observation.  Our 
drawing  was  made  from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  J.  Wiiimore,  Esq.,  of  Old- 
ford.  It  was  raised  in  1831,  hy  Mr.  ^kirving  of  the  Walton  Nursery,  near 
Liverpool,  who  informs  us  thut  it  was  obtained  from  C.  pt-ndula,  impregnated 
with  C.  insfgnis ;  and  that  the  specimen  pUnt  grown  in  the  Walton  Nursery 
this  year  ( 1B36)  displayed  at  one  time  upwards  of  800  blooms,  and  cootioued 
Ul  roll  iiowcr  upwards  of  three  months.  Such  a  plant  may  justly  dafan  the 
specific  name  which  it  has  recdved."  (Ftorol  Cabinet^  Jan.) 
\crbendceiB, 

174a  rERBETNA  15641  Aublfetra 

S  Drummdndf  lindL   Drummond'g   1[  A  Of  1|  Jt  L  TlXU  *.*  D  00  Bot  It*,  t  ttSSL  : 
S^nonymc:  V.  Drunuodnd/j  Hort 

"The  Terhena  Lamberti  var.  rosea  of  the  Brif.  Fl.-Crnrd.^  stated  to  !mvo 
been  found  Mr.  Dniiuir.ond  in  Texas,  jsecius  ;i  ditirrt-nt  plant  troin  tliis; 
and,  li  50,  there  arc  two  sorUa  of  V,  DruQ)mond<  lu  tiic  gurdcu:*.  i^Bul,  iieg., 
Jen.) 

JB»  PLEUnOTTT  A'T  LtS  fFJonil  CWMaOl,  Na  1 9. 

*cili&ta  Amfuies  3f  Wettcott     ti\\a.ied.petaJed     £  LSI    cu    |    ...    Br   D«merara    19H   D  p.r.w 

**This  species  of  Pieurothdllis  is  i>erfectly  new  to  this  country.'*  It  was 
received  by  J.  W' illmore,  Esq.,  of  Oldford,  "  in  1834,  from  Mr.  Henchman, 
who  collected  it  near  the  Falls  of  Ouripano,  on  the  MBneroni  TVfCTt  Demerara* 
It  WM  found  attached  by  its  long  fibrous  roots  to  the  mam  items  of  laiige 
trees,  in  company  with  P.  picta,  P.  Grobyt,  and  others  not  yet  described. 
The  fiower.<;,  thoush  minute^  are  el^gjsnt  in  form,  and  pteMi^g  in  eoloor/' 

{Fhrnl  Cabhwf,  Jan  ) 

Orc/udaceie  ^  Vandca;. 

80tl*  •BUBUNOTCTHM  UadL  BoiUiNmna*.  (CMM»^Anttwf<M.)  OrriWiw.  Sp.l-^ 

^BindidaLM  snoomvUIb  ^       de  1  ap  W  MMionilBM  D  vcr.w  Bot^tunr. 

This  species  "  does  not  stand  alone  in  aolitary  beauty,  hnt  it  belongs  to  n 
little  family,  at  present  consisting  of  five^  each  of  which  vies  with  the  other  in 
loveliness.  One  ut  them,  B.  venusta,  a  native  of  IVasi!,  may  be  literally  said 
to  sink  beneath  its  long  heavy  clubterh  of  snow-uhite  blos.^oms,  just  tinged 
with  pink ;  a  second,  seated  upon  the  highest  branches  of  the  cedrefai  tree^ 
perfumes  the  forests  of  the  same  country  with  the  odour  of  lonquib  (it  is  B. 
fr^i  grans)  ;  while  a  third,  B.  rub^cens,  delicately  spotted  with  rose  colour,  in- 
hjibits  the  trunks  of  the  calabash  tree,  in  the  mission  of  Ynrimn/ms,  in  the 
province  of  Maynas,  the  hottest  part  of  Peru,  and  is  loaded  w  ith  blossoms  all 
the  year  long;  and  the  fourth,  fi.  Hgida,  with  manv  peculiarities,  breathes  the 
delidous  fiagnoioe  of  the  violet."  (Jrol.  Seg^  Jan.) 
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tuppUmenttay  to  Entyc.  qfPlanis  and  Hort.  Brit  SI 

*THI002ffI^1Uli  Lind/.  TRiooNiniiM.  rrnm  tfij^onoH,  a  trianRlc,  ami  ridot,  like;  "in  allusion  to  the 
trutnguiar  lurm  of  *ovcral  (>art«  ;  the  lepals  form  a  S-corncrcd  cuts  tbe  gland  on  wh*ch 
the  poUen  name*  mt  is  .in  obCiMMHitf ed  Mttlgle  ;  Mid Uw  ittgaia  fa  a  trMB|ular  exrava. 

'  ~   £09   pr  I  m    W.R  Dbmwi»  18M  D  fir.w  Betti^i 


Bfr.  Bteman  received  this  singular  plant  throu|^  bis  eollector,  Mr.  Golley» 
firom  Demerara,  ia  1834w    The  entire  plants  at  the  time  of  its  importatioiv 

consisted  only  of  twr>  psciido-bulbs,  which  crow  slowly  j  aiidy  in  coosequancc^ 
it  has  not  yet  been  increased.  (Bot,  Meg.,  Jan,) 

MfiL  *ISYRI'NCH1UM 

•»pecid*um //oo*.  Oumj      lAI  or  1  jn  B  CbiU         D  co  Mmt^VH. 

Bulbs  of  this  very  handsome  plant  were  imported  by  Mr.  Toward,  gardener 

to  the  Duchc«?s  of  Gloucester  at  Bagshot  Park,  nnd  by  him  connnunicated  to 
the  Glas<;ow  Botanic  Clarden,  where  they  flowered  m  June,  we  prebuuie  in  the 
StOTe.  {Bol.  Mag.,  Jan.) 


CUraa  vm  O  r.m  Bot  XDa|L  dili. 
Ad*.        L  kNiklflaram  ffanfc  leaig4to««iied      OS  «r   W.E  Viwtj  of 


Bulbs  of  this  plant  were  received  from  Lima,  and  they  have  flowered  mag- 
nificently Sn  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden ;  whether  in  the  open  air,  or  under 

glass,  is  not  stated,  but  we  presume  in  the  latter  c;(se.  *•  Thf  inflorescence 
is  remarkably  like  that  of  thr  muies  obtained  by  theaduiixtiin  of  M.  solandrr/'- 
9  J^rum  with  H.  re«in5]e-vittatun»,  crossed  again  with  H.  vittatum.  The  beard 
is  fainter  than  in  H*  victikttiro,  and  the  plant  occupies  an  intermediate  sttnadoii 
between  this  species  and  H.  sobndrrr/?omm.  Whether  it  is  a  garden  prodo^ 
tion  at  Lima,  or  exhibits  a  natural  local  variation  of  the  genui^  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining."  {Boi*  Mag.,  Jm.) 

l^i/i/iccw. 
2.IML  M 

pere^rlnurn  ^fl/I.,  Sivrt  Fl.-fianl.  n.  s  t.  :>7J. 

Sfffymy/ru-t :  L.  timlidum  var.  L.,  Hort.  Brit  no.  839:2.;  L.  bfiantlnum,  Swfrt.  PtorU.  t.  45,  ' 

An  old  iiitmbitaiU  of  tbe  Dutch  gardens,  and  comiuon  in  those  ot  Loudon 
in  Bliller*8  time ;  but  subsequently  lost,  and  now  imported  from  the  Cane  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  had  been  most  probably  introduced  by  some  or  the 
Dutch  colonists.  {Br.  FL^Gard.,  Jan.)  To  us  it  appears  only  a  variety  of 
L.  c^ndi  dull),  and  one  by  no  means  so  handsome  as  the  species. 

XIUTEL£I  A 

•nanabnUmdi.  iMe-flomnd  V.'^       1  jn  B  BuMotAjtei  1836  O  f.1  Boiiff.i1SBL 

"  Rather  a  pretty  bulbous  plant,  native  of  Mendoza,  where  it  was  origtnslly 
found  by  Dr.  OilUes.  Its  flowers  have  a  delicate  sky-blue  tinge;  but,  unfortu* 
nately,  the  plant  smells  powerfully  of  garlic.  It  will  be  easily  cultivated  in  a 
frame,  or  even  in  an  open  bonK  r,  kept  ilry  in  winter.  The  manner  in  which 
the  mithers  urc  attached  to  tiic  iilament,  and  the  sessile  ovary  of  this  s|)ecics, 
are  at  variance  with  the  characters  of  the  genuine  triteleias ;  but^  in  the 
aiiseace  of  any  additional  spedes^  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  leave  it  undis- 
turbed  in  the  genus  where  it  at  present  stands."  {Bot,  Meg,,  Jan.) 
Uiiau  ^L'  §  AHthenoaoBm 

TUJLBA'QiiLI 

tLiid«rlg«bM  Harvey  tiid«rig*»  tfiAlorS  o  O  C.O.M  .»  O  r.m  Bot  aias.  t  SM7. 


In  many  characters  this  species  approaches  T,  alli&cea.  It  is  not  yet  iatro* 
duced  (  bat,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  plants  will  soon  be  obtained  from  Baron 
Ludwng,  a  well-known  patron  of  botany.  (Bol,  Alag,gJwii,) 

1000.  THAUESCA'NT/J 

iMto  •cnteiAltelba*.  B«df»-lMmd  k  Ami  m.t  B  Teuu  18S5  D  r.m  tBot  niif.  5SML 

"Allied  to  the  common  garden  spiderwort  (T.  virglnica) ;  differing,  how- 
ever, in  its  much  smaller  size,  slenderer  habit»  much  narrower  leaves  and 
Vol.  Xlli  Hq,  83.  o 
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bracteas,  and  in  the  entire  frecdoiu  Ironi  hairs  of  every  part  of  the  surface  ot 
the  plant,  the  margins  of  the  sheath  alooe  being  ciUated.**  It  is  a  native  of 
Texas,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Drummond.  In  the  GUttigow  Botanic  Oar- 
den,  it  flowered  in  August  and  September,  under  a  cool  fiame.  (BaL  JiUg^ 
Jan.} 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Forci;^n  Sol  ices* 
FRANCE. 

TBB  exoHe  7Vee$  blown  doivn  in  the  Park  at  Vertmllcs  arc  not  very  nti^ 

mcrous  ;  because  some  of  t!ie  largest  trees  in  that  park  are  deciduous  cy- 
presses, and  these  are  ainoiig  the  most  powerful  of  all  trees  for  resisting 
storms  of  wind.  A  good  many  wiiite  poplars  and  elms  have  been  blown 
down,  and  some  lime  trees;  but,  on  the  whole^  I  bettere  the  damage  in 
Fkmnee  has  been  less  than  in  England ;  because,  tlie  iTuCh  is,  we  imftt  lew  old 
trees  of  any  kind. —  J.  B,    Paris,  Dec,  21.  1836. 

Singular  Phenomciin  in  the  J'cfretftfwn  of  Prccs.  —  More  than  a  month  aero, 
the  trees  of  the  public  walks  and  gardens  in  and  about  Paris  had  ripened 
their  wood  and  lost  aU  their  leaves ;  but  they  have  now  budded  afresn,  and 
are  covered  with  a  fine  green  vdveCy  foUage  like  that  of  spring.  {Bermh^ 
Ifov.  19.  1836.) 

A  Lime  Tree  in  Lorrr^ine,  in  a  villnfje  near  Salin.«,  is  Rnppo<;e(l  to  be 
800  years  old.  It  is  lUit.  high  from  the  ground  to  the  conum  nt  cincnt  of  the 
branches,  by  35  fl.  in  circumference.  Its  trunk  is  hollow,  and  a  door  has  been 
cut  in  it,  by  which  means  eight  people  have  dined  withm  it,  sealed  at  a  round 
table.  (Hermet») 

Parish  Libraries.  —  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  at  present  occu- 
pied with  measures  the  result  of  which  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  small 
library,  not  only  in  every  town,  but  in  every  village,  in  France.  {Hermit, 
No?.  26.  183C.) 

BELGIUM. 

Ghent,  Dee,  IdSl. — Our  new  loctU  for  the  exhibitton  of  plants  is  now 
completed,  and,  I  believe,  will  be  capable  of  containing  8000  plants.  The 

building  itself  consists  of  a  cafet  an  exhibition-room,  and  concert  and 
ball-rooms ;  to  all  of  which  members  of  our  Society  are  admitted.  On  the 
lOlh  of  next  March  our  first  exhibition  will  take  place,  when  ujiwarils  of  fifty 
prizes  will  be  distributed ;  and,  it  being  the  first  exhibition  in  our  new  build* 
ing,  it  will  be  verv  grand.  Most  of  the  prises  are  open  to  all  the  world ;  and 
there  will  be  a  splendid  banquet.  The  Brussels  Botanic  Qarden  is  now  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Van  Houtte,  who  lias  hitcly  returned  from  Brazil;  rmj, 
the  fund.s  nut  I  cni:^  very  well  suppln d  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  establish- 
ment, a  kind  ot  dower  bazaar  is  estubiished  in  the  liouses  for  the  sale  of 
plants.  Of  this  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourliood  complain,  and  widi 
reason  :  nevertheless,  unless  such  were  the  case,  the  establishment  w  ould  run 
the  risk  of  being  ruined ;  for  the  municipality  of  Brussels  is  too  much  in  debt 
to  be  more  liberal,  and  the  government  will  not  advance  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money.  At  Ghent,  we  have  got  M.  Donkehuu-  for  our  director  and  [lardener 
in  ciiief.  The  garden  is  much  improved  ;  and  the  town  has  built  a  new  spaa- 
roofed  nropaigating-house,  to  be  heated  with  hot  water,  much  too  large  for 
the  garden ;  but,  as  only  :il  cuit  50/.  is  allowed  to  the  head  gardener,  I  believe 
it  is  intended  to  permit  M.  Donkelaar  to  sell,  for  his  own  profit,  such  plants 
as  he  himself  propagates,  j)rovided  specuncns  of  each  plant  arc  ke{)t  for  the 
botanic  establishment.  This  is,  certainly,  better  than  being  w  khout  a  botanic 
establishment,  but,  at  the  same  tim^  gives  poor  encoiu'agement  to  the  com- 
mercial gardener*  who»  at  Ghent  and  still  more  at  Bnissds,  has  the  govern- 
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mcnt  sdlinc  in  opposition  to  him.  At  Brussels,  the  range  of  houses  is  superb 
io  point  of  architecture  I  but,  from  \%aot  of  funds,  the  garden  is,  in  many 
respects,  much  inferior  to  the  ettaUisfainent  of  a  comtnercial  gardener.  M 
went  the  coHection  is  l>etter,  having  still  many  rare  plants,  which  Sieboldt 
•ent  over ;  but  neither  the  funds  allowed  are  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  esta- 
WishtiK-nt  ^^ith  t'-rlnf,  noT  is  the  sitiuition  such  ns  to  cnnble  the  director  to 
cultivate  plants  of  any  rarity  in  the  open  grouiui ;  tlie  establishment  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  so  low  that,  in  winter,  it  more  resembles 
a  hadly  drained  marah  than  a  botanic  garden.  Ghent,  nevertheless,  is,  at  this 
BKMnent,  very  prosperous  in  the  garoening  way;  and  is  daily  receiving  new 
plants  from  Enulaiul,  luul  distributing  them  to  :iU  parts  of  Europe.  New 
bou&es  are  erecting  every  where;  and,  though  there  are,  at  least,  one  hundred 
commercial  gardeners  within  liic  waiU,  yet  new  ones  are  continually  setting 
up  in  buainess.  So  much  are  flowers  esteemed,  that  this  autumn  considerable 
robberies  of  plants  have  taken  place;  and,  in  one  instance,  by  a  confidential 
workman,  to  a  large  amount,  lam  soiTy  to  add  that  the  receivers  of  many 
of  the  stolen  plants  rank  amoncjst  the  gentry  of  the  place,  nvIio  were  not 
ashamed  to  pay  an  inferior  j)riee  for  them  to  a  workman,  though  tiiey  must 
have  known  tiiat  tlie  said  workman  iiad  no  right  to  sell  his  muster's  plants. 
As  every  one  here  has  a  great  taste  for  flowers,  plants  are  as  good  as  money ; 
and,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  there  are  persons  who  do  not!*hesitate  to  corrupt  the 
uneducated  workmen,  hy  ini;  them  a  slight  rccompcncc  on  condition  that 
they  provide  them  with  [)lants.  I  believe  I  ronld  trust  the  prrntest  thief  in 
Belgium  to  walk  in  my  garden,  and  a  fiower  would  not  be  touched,  or  the 
least  mischief  done  to  my  plants ;  but,  once  his  back  turned,  and  out  of  the 
farden^  he  would  to  a  certainty  try  to  corrupt  my  gardener,  or  plan  a  way  to 
enter  it  during  the  night.  Dunng  the  time  I  have  U?ed  in  this  country,  I  have 
never  known  a  flower  to  be  taken  by  any  visitor  who  has  paid  my  ganlen  a 
vis,it;  and,  during  the  dahlia  and  geranium  seasons,  I  have  many  hundreds,  of 
a/i  kinds  of  people,  who  request  to  see  mv  coUectious ;  and,  though  it  is  im« 
nosaibie  for  me  or  my  gardeners  to  attend  to  every  one,  vet  not  even  a  leaf 
has  been  taken  without  permission,  nor  the  least  niiscliief  done.  Whatever 
thefts  are  committed  arc  generally  done  by  your  confidential  workmen,  who, 
knowing  the  value  of  plants,  cannot  resist  the  temptation.  They  are  without 
education ;  and  even  those  who  have  a  smattering  ot  iearum|^  are  often  the 
worst.  They  are  not  readers,  but  spend  all  their  evenings  m  the  cabarets^ 
where  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  too  many  temptations  to  be  resisted ;  and 
many,  moreover,  think  that,  so  long  as  they  do  not  steal  money,  they  may 
make  free  with  their  master's  goods  as  much  as  they  think  fit. 

It  will  require  many  years  before  a  reform  can  he  managed  here,  in  respect 
to  ^ndering  the  working  gardener  honest.  Three  things  absolutely  are 
wanting  at  present ;  vis*  higher  wages,  education,  and  morality.  The  last,  in 
my  opmion,  is  the  most  wanted,  and  the  most  difHcult  to  be  attained.  The 
two  first  will  come  in  time. — John  Maddemn.    Ghent,  Dec  IB'.iO. 

Xew  P/anfs. —  A  considerable  number  of  new  plants  have  been  brought 
home  from  Japan  by  Dr.  Von  Sieboldt,  and  deposited  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Ghent,  whence  some  of  them  have  already  found  their  way  to  British 
gardens.  Among  these  are,  a  beautiful  new  clematis,  described  and  figured  in 
a  former  page;  and  ivpimcdium  macrinthum,  to  he  hereafter  noticed.  The 
total  number  of  species  brought  to  Europe  alive,  hy  J)r.  Von  8ieboldt,  is  fraid 
to  be  160.  Dr.  Lindle}^  observes  tliat  **  this  is  hy  far  tlie  most  considrrnhlc 
importation  from  Japan  tlutt  has  yet  been  made;  and  its  results  have  been  .^o 
satisfactor}',  as  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  Dutch  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
ns  acquainted  with  a  larger  portion  of  the  beautiiul  plants  of  that  most  singular 
country.'*  {Boi,  Reg.,  Nov.  1830.) 

GERMANY. 

A  Flora  ICjtcunoria  Exotica  Gcrmanu  a  is,  I  understand,  about  to  be  under- 
taken by  one  of  the  Berlin  professors.  It  is  to  he  a  catalogue  of  all  the  (bretgn 
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])lants,  hardy  and  lender,  which  are,  or  have  l>een,  in  cultivation  in  Oermanj, 
with  references  to  figures,  &c.,  in  the  manner  of  your  HarUu  SrUamuctu;  but 
with  the  further  valuable  additbn  of  a  reference  to  ^tfdens  in  which  they  may; 

be  found  growing,  and  with  the  prices  at  uliu  li  tney  are  usually  aold,  aa  in 
your  Arboretum  lirdanniciim.  —  ./.  IL    Frankfort ^  Dec.  10.  1830. 

The  P/hucn  Inset  at  Pois-ffnm. —  On  leaving  Berlin,  we  stoi)})cd  for  a  couple 
of  iiours  at  the  lovely  Vi'uucu  insel,  or  Isle  of  Peacocks,  iu  the  Havel,  near 
Potsdam.  It  is  nrarly  an  Bngliah  mile  loni^,  and  belongs  to  the  fcin^,  who 
has  a  curious  kind  of  pied-a-imTtf  or  shooting-l>ox,  on  it ;  and  it  is  laid  out 
partly  as  a  zoological,  piurtly  as  a  botanical,  ganlcn.  In  the  former  depart- 
ment, the  animals  are  more  remarkable  for  their  fine  state  of  healtii  than  for 
their  number  or  variety.  In  the  botanical  departiuenr,  the  palm-house,  built  in 
1830,  to  receive  the  pcdms  bought  by  the  king  at  Paris,  is  very  handsome ;  not 
so  much,  perhaps,  for  its  exterior  form,  as  for  the  interior  arrangement.  In 
the  centre  is  a  latania  in  full  vigour,  above  30  ft.  in  diameter  in  the  spread  of  its 
foliage.  The  remainder  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  many  fine  palms,  Cycadea?, 
bambusas,  draciunas,  &c.,  interspersed  with  lower  [)hnit.s  ;  and  what  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  is,  the  very  tu-stefui  manner  in  which  the  Passiilora  c^ua- 
drangul^ris,  racemosa,  kermesina,  and  other  flowering  creepers,  are  made  to 
hang  in  festoons  wherever  the  want  of  taller  palms  leaves  a  vacancy.  The 
garden  is  under  the  care  of  M.  Fintelmann,  tne  nephew  of  the  older  Fin- 
telmann,  who  is  removed  to  the  T^oyal  Gardens  of*  ( 'hnrlottenburg,  and 
has  taken  with  him  the  fine  collection  of  dahlias  which  u^ed  to  be  at  the 
Pfauen  Insel.  {Comp,  Bot,  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.) 

DENMARK. 

Agave  americann  is  now  mairnificcntly  in  flower  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
C'o|)enha2en  ;  a  eircnmstance  which  lias  only  happened  in  that  garden  twice 
before  i  viz.  iu  1 7  24  and  1745.  The  flower  stem  is  18  ft.  high,  with  twenty- 
two  branches,  on  which  are  upwards  of  3(K>0  flower  buds.  Tne  leaves  cover 
a  space  of  86  ft,  in  circumference.  (Hermet,  Nov.  30.  1836.) 


Art.  II.    DomcsLic  Aolices, 
ENGLAND. 

DovatA^t  Monument,  The  subscriptions  for  DougWs  monument  being, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  now  nearly  brought  to  a  close,  though  the  sum 

r:u-.cd  ha5?  not  equalled  our  expectations,  yet  we  cannot  help  doing  justice  to 
the  extraordinary  zeal  uhich  on  this  occasion  hns  been  sliovvn  bv  several  gar- 
deners, lK)th  at  home  and  abroad.     M.  Ch.  Kaucli,  at  \  icuiui,  iius  raise^  uo 
less  tluin  7/.;  and  M.  Rinz,  jun.,  at  Frankfort,  15/.   Neither  of  these  per* 
sons,  we  believe,  ever  saw  Douglas ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  one  of  those 
whom  they  induced  to  subscribe  ever  did.    They  must,  therefore,  have  been 
influenced  only  by  a  love  of  the  plants  which  Douglas  introduced  into  Ger- 
man gardens,  in  common  with  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  by  the 
true  German  spirit,  which  limits  its  approbation  of  merit,  and  its  sympathy  for 
misfortune,  to  no  country.    In  England,  Mr.  Olendinning  has  been  very  ' 
zealous  and  successful;  and  the  huly  of  liis  employer.  Lad}'  Kolle,  was  the 
first  of  the  nobilitv-  to  subscribe.    Mr.  Booth  of  (^arcknv  (who  raised  4/.  8*.), 
Mr.  Cnthill,  Mr.  Carton,  and  a  number  of  other  eanh  ners,  might  be  men- 
tioncii  as  havini;  been  very  active  and  zealous,  down  to  the  last  sum  which  wc 
have  (Jan.  10.)  Just  recdvcd ;  viz.  4/.  7«.,  collected  by  Mr.  James  Clark, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  at  Whitehaven  (Jostle.    To  show  the  exer* 
tions  which  it  h  necessary  to  make  in  t  i  !  r  to  collect  money  for  purposes  of 
this  kind,  we  make  the  following  qnotation  from  Mr.  Clark*s  letter:  —  **On 
receiving  the  August  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Afaqrrzhw,  containing  the 
*  List  for  Subscriptions*  for  a  monument  to  the  late  Mr.  D.  Douglas,  the 
botanist,  I  left  the  paper  in  one  of  the  most  public  places  in  our  town»  a 
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stationer's  shop.  This  wouUI  not  do ;  no  one  took  any  notice  of  it,  or  seeinod' 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  worthy  man.  So  I  took  thr  tin*  c 
Numbers  of  the  (jardcucrs  Mniiaziue  for  May,  August,  and  Novenjlx  i ,  ami 
coiuiuenced  a  canvass.  The  delay  in  collecting,  however,  was  very  greui  :  I 
bad  to  leave  the  Numbers  for  a  nigbt  or  two  with  almost  every  person  who 
subscribed*  in  order  that  they,  might  become  acquainted  with  Douglas's 
history.  I  am  now  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  hand  you  the  tniiing 
sum  of  4/.  Is.  towards  the  nieniory  of  one  who  stnntls  liigh  in  my  estimation. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  subscribers'  names,"  &c.  [This  list  will  be 
given,  with  that  of  all  the  other  subscribers,  in  a  future  Number.] 

Hk  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  that  liberality  and  public  spvit  which 
always  distinguish  him,  has  not  only  subscribed  to  the  Dionuuient  which  is  to  bo 
erected  to  Douglas  in  his  native  villaxjc,  but  expresses  a  hopi-  that,  at  some 
future  day,  a  monument  nioro  worthy  of  forming  a  national  record  of  the 
merits  of  this  intrepid  but  uutortunate  collector  may  be  erected,  either  in  the 
Chiswick  Gardens,  or  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensall  Green.  In  this  hope  we  cor** 
dially  concur;  and  we  should  like  to  see  a  second  subscription  set  on  foot  amoqg 
the  employers  of  gardeners,  as  the  present  one  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  gar- 
dener, themselves,  for  this  purpose;  the  monument,  in  that  ense,  Ixinir  placed 
in  a  wood  or  garden  of  Douglas's  introductions.  In  the  mean  time,  we  tluak, 
for  the  r^soiii*  stated  in  our  precediiig  Volume  (p.  386.),  that  what  may  be 
called  the  gardeners*  monument  to  Uotiglas  may  be  most  appropriately  and 
usefully  placed  in  his  native  village.  The  time  may  probably  come  when  a 
temple  for  the  busts  of  British  worthies  will  be  erected  in  the  metropolis  ; 
in  which  the  bust  of  Dougla.s  might  appropriately  claim  a  phue  mnoivj  the 
British  naturalists,  i^'bies  DouglasiV,  however,  will  make  his  name  known 
amongst  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged  better  than  a  hundred  temples. 

We  ouglit  not  to  omit  to  mentbn  here,  that  rery  great  exertions  have 
been  made  by  many  nurserymen  and  others,  most  of  whom  have  sent  their 
subscriptions  direct  to  the  treasurer  at  Perth ;  and  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sf)ns, 
of  Ilandsworth,  near  Birmingham,  have  raised  and  sent  to  us  no  less  a  sum 
tiian  8/.  We  intend  to  publish  a  complete  list  of  subscribers,  and  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  monument,  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  erected,  and  the  whole  aflbir 
completed. 

Linntean  Socictt/.  —  Dm  6.  1830.  Flowering  specimens  of  the  sea-side 
gr-ipc  (Coccoloba  pubcscens),  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  ('anibri(l!;c,  were 
txlul^ited.  Mr.  Lambert  exhibited  two  sorts  of  the  Peruvian  grain  called 
quinoa,  from  his  garden  at  Boy  ton  House,  Wilts ;  one  of  which,  now  termed 
black  quuioe,  he  regards  as  a  distinct  species^  and  proposes  to  call  it  Cheno* 
podium  altissimum;  the  stems  of  it  exnibited  to  the  meeting  being  upwarda 
of  12  ft.  in  hcigrht.  Mr.  Waril  exhibited  specimens  of  two  remarkable  para- 
'^irir  plants  ;  one,  the  Ap!i\  tela  hydnora,  from  the  (.'aj>e  of  Goad  Hope,  and 
related  to  the  gigantic  ruincbia  of  the  Indian  i^siands ;  the  ot))cr,  the  Cyno- 
murium  coccfneum,  from  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the 
natives.  The  last  is  also  found  in  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Barbary;  where,  how- 
ever, the  plant  is  extremely  local.  A  notice  by  the  chairman  was  read  on  the 
onltnre  of  the  auinoa  in  Upper  Peru,  where,  on  the  high  plains,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  13,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  scarcely  any  other  grain  is 
grown ;  though,  since  the  introduction  of  corn  from  Europe,  the  cultivation 
of  the  ^noa  has  greatly  diminished  in  Lower  Peru  and  Chili.  Read,  also, 
descriptions  of  two  species  of  the  natural  or^ler  Conifers,  by  Professor  Don» 
librarian  to  the  Linnxnn  Society.  One  of  these  is  the  Piniis  brutia,  a  native 
of  Bnitium  or  C'alaliria,  and  nearly  relato<l  to  the  maritime  pine  of  Greece: 
the  other  is  the  Araucnria  Cunn'mghanu,  {LiUran/  GazctUy  Dec.  lU.)  la 
the  Penny  Cj^chfjxvdm,  under  the  article  Chenopodiaceje,  vol.  vii.  p.  39,,  it  is 
stated  that  the  seeds  of  quinoa'*  are  ripened  in  England,  and  may  now  be  pur- 
chased at  any  of  the  seed  shops;  but  the  plant  can  hardly  be  considered  worth 
the  attempt  at  cultivating  it  where  any  thing  else  will  grow." 

HorliciUtural  Soael/i  Garden, — Jan,  lU    Chimondnthus  fnigrans  and 
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C.  f.  grandiflorus  (Arh.  Brit.,  p.  938.;  and/g*.  30,  31.)  are  now  coming  beau- 
tifully into  flower,  against  the  conservative  wall,  with  no  other  protection 
than  the  projecting  coping  of  reed  hurdles. 
G.  f.  graDdifl6rus  (/g.  31.),  though  less  fra- 
grant, is  decidedly  more  ornamental  than 
the  other,  from  the  large  aixe  and  deep 
yellow  of  its  flowers.   It  is  quite  tkli^htful 
to  behold  such  a  <lisplay  of  fine  blossom  at 
tills  season  of  the  ^ear.    It  in  only  neces> 
aary  to  see  these  plants  in  order  to  desire 
to  purchase  them ;  and  they  will  grow  in 
any  court-yard  or  town  garden,  provided 
they  are  trained  to  the  south  side  of  a 

wall  or  house.  Jiibet  sangulneum,  owing  to  the  rains  of  autumn  and  the 
mildnetis  of  that  season  having  swelled  the  buds,  is  coming  into  iiower; 
and  the  male  catkins  of  iflnus  incftna  are  fully  expanded,  while  those  of 
Garrya  elliptica  are  nearly  so.   The  advanced  state  of  the  flower  buds  of 

CVatai^gus  Aronia  and  C.  niauroccana  confirm  us  in  our 
conjecture  that  these  two  kinds  of  thorn  are  only  varieties 
of  the  sam  e  species.  VV^e  are  happy  to  learn  that  there 
has  been  an  unusually  large  number  of  applications  for 
sck>ns  of  Cratse^gus  this  seiison ;  so  we  hope  that  the 
species  of  this  most  beautiful  and  very  hardy  genus  of  low 
trees  will  soon  be  extensively  distributed  in  Britain. 
Considerable  alterations  are  making  in  the  garden,  the 
object  of  which  ia  to  distribute  the  arboretum  over  a 
more  extensive  space,  in  order  that  each  individual  tree 
may  display  something  like  its  natural  size  and  shape.  This 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  conformity  with  what  we  have 
suggested  in  various  volmnes  of  this  Mag;\zine  ;  but  more  especially  in  Vol.  V. 
p.  346.,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  2o0.  As  it  is  iuipobsiblc  (at  Icoiit,  so  it  appears  to  us)  that 
the  Society*  with  their  present  carden,  can  ever  do  justiee  to  die  whole  of  the 
British  timber  trees,  since  the  mms  and  poplars  would  alone,  to  do  them  jus. 
tice,  occupy  the  whole  garden,  we  would  suggest  the  idea  of  their  confining 
themselves  to  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Indeed,  we  think  we  have  been  informed  that  they  are  doing  this. 
The  forest  trees  can  be  taken  up  by  an  arboricultural  society,  and,  doubtless^ 
vrUl  be  so  in  due  time. 

The  Botany  of  Battersea  Fields,'^  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London,  held  at  their  rooms,  No.  11.  John  Street,' Adelj)hi,  a 
communication  was  read  by  the  curator,  Daniel  Cooper,  Es(|.,  author  of 
Botanical  Rambles  within  TUirltf  Milts  oj'  London^  "  On  the  Distribution  of  the 
Localities  of  wild  Plants  in  Battersea  Fields,"  accompanied  with  a  plan,  or  map, 
of  that  locality  (scale,  2  (I.  to  the  mile),  in  whidi  the  localities  of  the  plants 
were  accurately  shown.  To  this  gentleman  practical  botanists  are  indebted 
for  this  novel  idea;  for,  if  they  wish  to  see  the  locality  of  any  particular  plant, 
they  have  only  to  refer  to  the  plan,  in  which  all  the  meadows,  pastures, 
ditches,  &c.,  are  delineated,  with  the  plants  written  in  the  situations  where 
they  have  been  found.  BAr.  Cooper  stated  that  Battersea  Fields  have  beeo 
tat  years  past  6unous  for  the  supply  of  specimens  they  have  yielded  to  tho 
naturalist,  more  particularly  the  botanist.  lie  divided  this  locality  into  six 
districts;  the  meadows  and  [)astiires,  cultivated  fields,  osier  grounds,  Batter- 
sea Common,  &c.  £cc. ;  and  under  the  head  of  each  he  mentioned  those  plants 
wfaieh  were  of  rare  occurrence.  Of  the  profusion  of  wild  plants  found  in 
this  locality  Mr.  Cooper  made  the  following  remarks :  —  Or  the  104  natural 
orders  of  British  flowering  plants  mentioned  in  Dr.  Lindley'a  first  edition  of 
his  Synopsis^  61  are  found  in  this  locality  ;  of  the  503  genera,  214  are  here 
distnbuted ;  lastly,  out  of  the  1500  estimated  species  of  British  flowering 
plants,  406  are  here  dbpersed.  Thus^  in  this  piece  of  ground,  which  measures 
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about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  find  nut  quite  a  mile  in  breadth,  we  have 
tiiore  than  one  half  of  the  natural  orders,  as  61  to  104^;  not  quite  half  the 
genefa,  at  914  to  503;  and  rather  batter  dian  one  fourth  the  apeciea,  in  the 
ratio  or40tf  to  1500."  {MormmaCknudtk^  Jaii..0. 1837.) 

}^ew  Kiichen-GardenSy  wUh  F7ower- Gardens  and  Shrubhcries  attached^  are 
now  forming  at  Carclew,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Beattie  Booth.  Mr.  Rutger,  who  has  lately  returned 
from  that  part  of  the  country,  and  has  visited  th^e  gardens,  speaks  of  them 
18  among  the  moat  interestmg  ii^eh  he  ever  aaw.  We  hope  Mr.  Booth 
will  fiivoiir  us  with  a  plan  and  description  of  his  improrements,  with  all 
the  miottB  details  of  eKecutioo^  plaQtijig»  &c.»  for  this  fili^gasiiie. — CotuU 

IRELAND. 

BoUmic  Gardens,  Glamevm.  —  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Niven*» 
lepoit  ii  alludad  to  in  oar  preeediog  Volume^  p.  620.,  and  was  intended  to 
appear  in  that  Volume}  but,  like  many  other  ainceilaneout  articles,  has  been 
deferred  from  want  of  room.  Mr.  Niven,  after  enumerating  the  different  con- 
tribntioiis  of  pUmtSy  seedsy  &c*,  which  had  been  made  to  the  garden,  proceeds 
att  follows  :  — 

**  Gentlemen,  I  feel  it  especially  my  duty  to  surest  how  important  it  be- 
eoflDes,  for  the  furtlier  credit  and  respectability  of  we  garden,  that  some  di»- 
poeable  sum  of  money  should  be  placed  at  your  command,  for  the  purpose  of 
contributini:  to  the  support  of,  and  participating  in  the  importations  sent  home 
Iw,  forei!>n  collectors,  as  does  almost  every  similar  institution  in  Britain  ;  for, 
without  some  such  arrangement,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  keep 
ejnal  with  such  establishments,  or  be  able  to  act  upon  that  reciprocal  una- 
dple  of  inteidiange  so  essentiid  to  the  well-being  and  respectability  or  the 


"  The  several  hot-houses  are  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  pretty  well  stocked 
with  plants;  still,  however,  there  are  great  denciencies  in  several  interesting 
genera,  such  as  the  j^riceae  and  parasitical  Orchf  dese,  without  which  no  botani- 
cal ardeny  at  the  present  day,  can  be  considered  complete.  Thev  are  also  in 
cxcdlent  repair,  and  will,  when  the  repairs  and  alterations  on  the  large  round- 
house are  coniph  tpil,  present  accommodation  of  the  most  respectable  descrip- 
tion.  A  coniinotlious  potting-shed  has  also  been  erected,  and  an  office  for 
keeping  seeds,  as  well  as  transacting  tlie  business  of  the  garden,  is  also  beii^ 
fitted  up  in  one  of  die  gate-houses. 

•*  During  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring,  I  am  most  anxious  to  proceed  to 
Ae  formation  of  a  natural  arrangement  of  plants,  on  the  portion  of  ground 
partly  prepared  for  that  purpose;  without  which  the  garden  remains  compara- 
tively vacant  and  meoiuplete.    To  accomplish  this,  I  hope  to  exercise  all  the 


econom 

the 


komv  m  uiy  power  as  regards  the  ItUHmr  part  of  the  work ;  but,  in  filling 
saia  arrangement  with  plants,  it  will  be  impracticable  for  me  so  to  do. 


making  considerable  exertions  in  the  way  of  collecting,  by  personalty 
visiting  such  nurseries,  botanic  and  private  gardens,  as  will  be  most  likely  to 

assist  in  the  work. 

•*  In  that  portion  of  the  garden  appropriated  for  the  culture  of  agricultural 
mem,  1  am  happy  to  iiSbrm  you  that  a  foir  beginning  has  been  made,  in 

 way  of  grasses,  grams,  rooit,  Ac,  which,  if  properly  followed  up,  wil^  I 

bop^  be  found  of  much  importance  to  the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  as  far  as 

the  introduction  of  the  best  and  viosf  approved  varieties  of  such  things  is 
concerned.  To  follow  up  this  nit  st  useful  and  important  branch,  it  becomes 
highly  requisite  that  I  should  be  ailorded  some  opportunity  of  personalli/ 
cmuning  the  state  of  the  agriculture,  as  wi^  as  th^mrettmg,  of  the  country ; 
aU  which  could  be  accomplished  whilst  in  pursuit  of  botanical  objects. 

•*  In  connexion  with  the  above,  I  boi:  leave  to  annex  the  following  report, 
respecting  the  produce  of  three  mangel  wurzcl  [lot.itoc.'i  committed  to  my  care 
la:^  Hprmg,  two  of  which,  it  was  stated,  had  produced  so  much  as  14  st.  101b. 
The  three  potatoes  I  received  were  cut  into  thirty-two  sets^  and  planted  about 
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4  ft.  apart  even/  tvat/.  They  tinve  produccxl,  nt  an  average,  one  sfouc  we^ht 
from  each  cut,  or  set ;  in  some  instances,  as  in  tiiat  of  the  specimen  now  pre- 
aented»  the  priidaoe  from  one  Mt  a  16  lb. :  iome  of  the  tubcars  weighed  4  lb. 
each.  Bacli'  potato  has  tbiu  produced  upwards  of  10  st.,  in  all  32  st.  weight ; 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  28  tons  per  Irish  acre.  Had  the  sets  been  only  3  fl. 
asunder,  which  would  h^vp  hcen  quite  siifhcient,  the  produce  would  have  been 
ID  the  proportion  of  about  3.3  tons  [>er  Irisli  acre. 

*  Ou  analysing  and  comparing  this  species  of  potato  witii  an  ei^ual  weight 
of  the  Irish  red  apple  potato,  the  result  wii  as  follows :  — 

Steroh.  Fibre,  &c. 

1  lb.  of  rorl  nppio  yielded       -         -        -  3  oz.         1  oz.  full. 
1  lb.  of  mangel  wurzel  potato  -       -      -  2^  oz.        1  oz.  short. 

**  This  latter  species  of  potato  seems  to  be  more  particularly  applicable  to 
the  feeding  of  cattle. 

''For  the  purpo&e  of  ai>cert^ning  sonte  doubtful  points  respecting  the 
eaoses  of  ftdlure,  as  alluded  to  m  the  essay  on  that  subject  last  year,  the  fol- 
lovmg  is  an  account  of  the  result  of  seten  additKmal  experiments  tried  this 
year ;  all  of  which  go  to  confirm  the  oorrectness  of  the  opinioa  then  ad* 
▼anced:  — 


No.  1.  One  line  of  pink-t^i/e  potatoes,  planted  wliolc,  hav- 
ing been  previously  steeped  for  ten  hours  in  a  strong 
solution  ot  salt,  made  so  strong  as  to  Jloai  an  egg  •      -  8  18 
Ko.  8.  An  Mual  number  of  cuts  prepared  as  above   -     •   3  0 
No.  3.       Do.        do.        planted  whoie  on  perfectly 

dry  litter        -  -  -  -  -  -    2  12 

No.  4.  Do.  do.  cuts,  as  above  -  -  2  12 
No.  5«  Bo.  do.  whole,  on  moist  dung  -  3  2 
No.  6.  Do.  do.  cuts,  as  above  -  -  8  18 
No.  7.       Do.         do.         whole,  tmprvgno^  with  a 

portion  of  a  potato  that  had  failed       -         -         •    8  12 

**  From  about  sixty  varieties  of  seedling  potatoes  raised  last  year,  I  am  at 
present  svlecting  those  of  the  best  quality,  of  which,  £  am  happy  to  state, 
there  are  severd." 

The  committee  of  botany,  on  presenting  Mr.  Niven*s  report,  state  that 
they  cannot  omit  the  pleasing  duty  of  testifying  thdr  entire  approbation  of 
the  zeal  and  skill  with  which  the  many  improvements  have  been  carried  on 

tliere  during  the  pa«!t  sprin!:^'  nnd  summer,  and  of  the  very  crp<Hralile  stntr  in 
which  it  appeared  durinf:  tho  mrehn'j  oi'  the  British  Associuthni ;  the  members 
of  which,  purticuiuriy  tlioac  prolcibioiiaiiy  connected  with  tiie  science  of 
botany,  expressed  their  highest  admiration  of  it.** 

An  Experimental  Horticultural  Gardeti,  and  a  National  ArhorHum,  haire  been 
projected  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  by  an  enlightened  and  active- 
minded  individual,  who  has  kindly  promised  to  send  us  further  details  when 
the  proper  time  arrives.  Would  that  we  could  see  the  King's  Park  and 
Arthur's  Seat  hod  out  as  an  arboretum  for  Scothmd ;  and  the  Kcgent's 
Park,  Hyde  Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens,  including  the  Royal  KitchcB- 
Qarden»  laid  out  as  an  arboretum  for  England. 


Art*  III.    The  West  London  Gardeners  AssociaUon  Jor  mutual 

Instruction, 

A  NUMBER  of  gardeners  beinjx  anxious  to  form  a  Society  of  Mutual  In- 
struction, by  conversation,  reading;  essnys,  and  discussions  upon  general, 
practical,  and  scientific  subjects,  several  meetings  were  helil  for  that  purpose 
at  Mr,  Weeks's,  King*s  Road,  C^ielsea,  who  kindly  provided  every  nece&sary 
accommodation.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  heU  on  No?.  1^  the  following 
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ro!es  were  nj^roed  to,  nm\  received  the  confirmation  oPtbe  Society  on  Kov.  91., 
at  Mr.  Melwood's  .schoi)l'H»oiu,  liiook  (Treeu  I^iiie,  TIammerstnith,  where  the 
meetings  will  be  held  mini  tkrther  noiicu.  Kiiuwuig  that  you.  take  great 
intereat  ia  such  asaociatioas,  I  am  happy  to  inlbrm  yon  that  we  h»ft  already 
reeeiv«d  tlie  eotrance-money  of  between  forty  and  fi^  aiiiMcribers ;  and  I 
send  you  the  subjoined  rules,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Society, 
that  thcv  should  be  forwarded  to  the  conductors  of  the  Gtrnfmrr's  .'^fa^nzine 
and  the  HvrlkuUurai  Jit;gisier»  —  Robert  Fiiiu  Tattermii^s  Gatdiun,  Hj^dc 
PaHk  Comer,  Dec.  ISSG. 

RULHS. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  denominated  the  West  London  Cktfdenen'  Abmn 
ciation  for  nuitnal  Instruction. 

2,  The  expenses*  of  the  Society  sliall  be  defrayed  from  donations,  and  the 
cntrancc-mouey  and  subscriptions  of  members. 

5.  Each  person^  on  beconing  a  member  of  the  Society,  shall  pay  the  sqib^ 
if  amateur,  5ff«;  hesd  gsrdener,  6d.;  joumc^ymao,  6iL;  and  appcisii> 
tkc,  1«. 

4.  Any  person,  to  be  admit  ti  ll  ns  a  incijii)er,  n\ust  be  recommended  by  a 
member  oi  the  Society,  and  voted  iuv  at  the  next  meeting. 

5*  Whoever  shall  make  a  donation  to  the  value  of  two  guineas  shall  be 
considered  a  member  for  life. 

6.  Whoever  shall  make  a  donation  to  the  value  of  three  guineas  shall  be 
ooosidercd  an  honorary  vice-proident  aiul  member  for  life. 

7.  Each  person,  on  beconmig  a  member  of  the  Society,  is  to  give  his  name 
and  address,  and  the  same  is  to  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  by 
the  secretary. 

6l  Any  member  chaog^  his  residence  will  oomrannicate  the  same  to  the 

secretary. 

9,  The  supreme  government  of  the  Society  will  be  vested  in  a  general 
meeting  of  it:*  members,  which  shali  at  aii  tunes  have  the  power  to  alter  mid 
remodd  its  rules}  but  due  notice  must  be  given  of  any  proposed  slteratioa 
at  the  pravions  meeting. 

10.  The  general  executive  management  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  n 
committee  of  twelve  persons,  including  the  office-bearers  of  the  Society;  five 
of  which  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

i  1.  The  conmiittee  sliall  be  elected  every  six  months,  and  in  the  mcaniiuji; 
the  members  of  coasmittee  shall  act  as  cbatrmen  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
in  rotation. 

12.  The  committee  of  nr.nn^^ment  shall  have  the  power  of  ngulating  the 
order  and  succession  of  subjects  proposed  for  discussion. 

13.  Any  per:K>n  wishing  a  certain  subject  discussed  must  intimate  the  same 
to  A  member  of  committee. 

14.  The  person  who  proposes  a  certain  subject  for  dtscuasiott  wiU  be  entt* 
tied  to  commence  that  subject. 

1,5.  The  secmarv  shall  keep  a  hook  of  minutes  of  all  the  procectHngs  of 
the  Society ;  and  tii  s  une  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  at  every  meeting  of  mem* 
bers,  for  their  inspection. 

16.  The  Society  shall  meet  every  alternate  Monday,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  precisely  m  winter,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  summer ;  the  business  of 
tbc  meeting  always  to  be  finished  by  ten  o'clock. 

17.  A  fair  balance  sheet  of  the  financial  attiurs  of  the  Society  shall  be  laid 
before  the  members  every  six  months. 

18.  No  visitors  to  be  admitted  more  than  twice,  wiAout  Joming  the  Society. 

19.  No  refreshments  allowed  to  be  taken  in  the  meeting-room. 

20.  No  sulyects  of  a  reli^us  or  poUtical  nature  to  be  discussed. 

21.  Any  person  not  yn  ^diriL'  obecbence  to  the  rules  shall  be  disqualified  for 
remaining  a  member  ot  the  Society. 

22.  A  general  meeting  of  members  will  be  iield  every  six  months. 
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Prvvmcial  Hmiimdkiral  iSixdeties  : 


Ofpici-Beabers. 

President, —— J  Vice-President,——;  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr,  Weeks; 
Secretary,  Mr,  Fish ;  TrcaKurer,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Dover  btreet. 

Committee. 

Messrs.  Gibbs,  Ayres,  Temple,  Stapletoo,  Fkh,  Pkioket,  Keen,  J«  Waikeir^» 

France,  Weeks,  Kubcrt  Cattleugh,  Cair. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  the  ^tablishmcnt  of  such  n  society  as  this; 
sure,  as  we  are,  that,  if  it  be  but  well  supi)ortcd  by  youi^  men  anxious  to 
advance  themtelvei  ai  their  profeaiiott,  k  wiU  do  incaicttlaole  good.  It  will 
do  good  not  only  to  the  yoanff  men  individually,  both  as  men  and  as  gar* 
deners,  but  it  will  raise  the  profession  of  gardener  among  other  professions. 
Gardeners  should  always  bear  this  in  mincT  that  it  is  one  thing  to  advance 
themselves,  and  quite  another  thing  to  advance  the  art  which  thev  practise. 
Let  them  ne\er  forget  that  the  fonuer  can  only  be  dune  by  gardeners  tiieiu- 
adves.  The  latter  may  be  done  bv  the  employers  of  gardeners,  and  with  veiy 
little  advantage  to  the  fomer.  (See  Vol.  XII.  p.  6H.)  For  example, 
better  kinrls  of  fruit,  niHnnry  vegetables,  and  flowers  may  be  introduced  into 
cu Ituation,  and  better  nnpleinents  may  be  devised  for  cultivating  them,  with- 
out addm^  one  hour  per  week  to  the  leisure  time  a£S>rded  the  gardener  for 
liis  own  tmprovemenC  or  enjoyment,  or  1#.  per  week  Ibr  Ids  domestic  com* 
Ibrts.  We  repeat,  diat  no  power  on  earth  is  capable  of  raising  ganieners  in 
the  scale  of  society,  or  of  increasing  their  comforts  and  enjoTments,  but  their 
own  exertions.  Let  j^nrdenors  try  if  they  cnn  convince  the  world  that  a 
superior  de«?ree  of  .sc  ii'iitifu'  knowledge  will  produce  superior  reaiilts ;  and,  as 
far  u:>  respects  llicui  iudividually,  let  them  endeavour  further  to  show  that  the 
labours  of  a  woricioff  gardener  are  not  hiconsiBtent  with  the  manners  of  a  gen 
tleman,  the  knowie^e  of  a  man  of  education,  and,  above  all,  with  the  practice 
of  both  speaking  and  wiitiog  correctly,  in  all  communications  with  nis  em- 
ployers. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  publish  such  papers  as  may  be  read  at  their  meetings,  when,  like 
Chat  of  Mr.  FUh  (p^  49.)  tney  are  adapted  for  our  pages. 


Abt.  IV*  Supplement  to  the  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies  in  the 

preceding  Volume* 

BlDFOttDSBIftC  —  Bed/ordMre  Horticultural  Societt/^^Jnfy  26. 1836.  This 

was  an  annual  show  for  flowers  and  fruit;  and  the  most  successful  candidates 
were,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newby,  Mr.  H.  Moyle,  and  Mr.  Furze.  The  best  carna- 
tion was  IIepworth*s  leader,  and  the  best  picotee,  Miss  Willoughby.  Among 
the  fruit,  the  largest  gooielierry  (the  roaring  lion)  was  shown  by  Mr.  Purze^ 
tad  wfogbed  90dwt.  15  gr.  The  cottagem*  prizes  were  fifty-two  in  number, 
which  were  distributed  among  twenty-seven  mdividuals. 

Hamt»shire.  —  Hampshire  HoHlcidtural  Socu-ty.  —  Xov.  3.  This  was  the  last 
penertd  uieetiiii:  ior  the  season  ;  and  there  wils  an  excellent  display  of  autnm:)al 
fruits,  pears  ot  excellent  quality  and  numerous  varieties.  The  grapes,  lor 
tbe  icnsnn  were  fine.  Flowers,  but  few,  it  being  too  early  for  the  abundant 
varieties  of  ehrysanthenmms  which  are  now  grown.  A  great  variety  of  vige- 
tables,  of  excellent  qTinlity.  The  cotta^'crs'  exhibitions  were  very  numerous, 
and  in  great  variety  :  tlicir  apples,  pears,  and  potatoes  were  good.  {Hampskire 
Clmmkle,  Nov.  7.  1836.) 

1 1 EKT  FORosRins,  —  Hertford  Hortkidhtnd  Sode^*  —  Dee,  IS.  A  general 
summary  was  read  of  the  proceedings  of  the  year,  inth  a  list  of  the  prises 
distributed  April  27.,  June  22.,  July  27.,  and  Sept.  7.  Several  resolutions 
passed,  amon^'  which  were  the  following :  —  That  n  silver  medal  be  presented, 
with  the  thanks  of  this  meeting,  to  Mr.  Francis,  nurseryman,  ot  Hertlcrd,  and 
to  Mr.  i^aui,  jiiu.,  nursery man»  of  Cheshust,  for  their  services,  as  judges,  at 
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the  Society's  exhibitions  this  yaw.  —  That  London's  Gardcncr'g  Maga-zmc  be 
taken  in  every  month,  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Society.  Numbers  to  be  ielt  at 
Mr.  George  Sim&on's,  Market  Place,  Hertford,  and  to  be  open  tu  tiie  inspec- 
tion of  any  of  the  iubMribm  at  any  time  $  to  be  bound  up  at  the  end  or  the 
year«  The  ahow  of  apples  and  pears  at  this  meeting  was  extreincl\  fmc,  and 
the  !2;reater  part  of  them  were  in  perfect  condition  as  to  keepinc.  The  Bay- 
ford  poltlen  pi|jpin  iininrd  several  prizes.  Messrs.  Paul,  Mr.  M'Mullen,  and 
Mr.  Prancis  sent  excellent  collections  of  fruit.  {Rtformer,  Dec.  20.  183U.) 

NoBTUUiiBERLAND.  —  Newcastle  BoiamcaJ  and  HortictUtural  Society,'^ 
Dee,  9.  The  apples  and  pears  wera  of  the  most  splendid  description^  in  a 
moet  eicellent  state  of  nre.servation»  and  in  g^eat  variety ;  and  the  TCgetablea 
were  most  excellent.  The  chrysnnthemums  and  camellias  were  very  beautifiiL 

(Newcastle  Courant^  Dec.  17.  183G.) 

Lancasbirb.  —  Gooseberry  Shoumjhr  18S6«~Wc  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing aecount  from  otir  eateemed  ecmspondent,  Mr.  Saul: — ^It  appears 
from  the  Gooseberry  ReguUr  that  there  are  only  two  named  seedlings  out  this 
year;  one  white,  and  one  yellow.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  heaviest 
gooseberries  grown  this  year  in  each  of  the  four  cUvsses,  with  the  name  of  the 
exhibitor,  and  of  the  place  where  each  was  exhibited:  —  Red,  companion, 
28  dwt.,  bv  Mr.  Stubbs,  at  Sandon,  Staffordshire ;  yellow,  two  to  one,  23  dwt. 
80 gr.,  by  to.  HnUand,  Hooley  HUl ;  green,  thumper,  88  dwt,  by  Ur*  Blear, 
Banbury;  white,  ostrich,  20 dwt.  18 gr.,  by  Bir.  SayweU,  Nottinghamahite } 
twins,  companion,  38  dwt.  ^>  irr.,  by  Mr.  John  Brotherton,  at  Westaaton. 

Mr.  Saul  adds  that  a  seedhni^;  npple,  raised  by  himself,  has  borne  fmit  thi^ 
vcar  tor  the  first  time.  The  apples  were  produced  in  dust^^  and  one  of  the 
iBigest  measured  3|in.  by  3}  in.  The  colour  fed  and  ydlow>  and  the  shape 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  oodKn.  It  will  sem  both  for  the  kitclien  and 
the  table. 

Warwickshire.  —  Birmtn^hmn  Bnfanicnf  nnd  Tforf'tru/titml  Society,  — 
Oct.  28.  The  annual  report  of  the  proceediiiLjs  ot  the  Society  was  read,  from 
which  v^c  uuuke  tiie  following  extracts:  —  The  collection  of  living  plants  iii 
the  -garden  of  the  &>ciety,  which  b  larger  and  more  vahiable'than  that  of  many 
older  institutions,  has  been  increased  durinj;  the  past  year  by  the  addition  ih 
about  700  plants  and  600  kinds  of  seeds.  These  have  !ieen  obtaiiietl  cither  as 
donations,  or  by  interchange  with  the  proprietors  ot  other  collections.  A  col- 
lection of  dried  plants  from  the  Mauritius  has  also  beeti  presented  by  Kobert 
Bevan,  Esq.;  and  Dr.  Male  has  presented  the  first  Tolume  of  Stokes^s  Medieat 
Coomentariet  to  the  library. 

The  curator,  Mr.  Cameron,  reports  that,  during  the  past  year^aD  archery 
ground  has  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ;  that  a  connidcrabie 
portion  of  the  herbaceous  plants  in  the  Linnean  arranpi nu  nt  has  hi  en  re- 
moved to  tiie  lower  part  ot  the  garden,  thus  leaving  but  little  ^pace  in  that 
portion  of  the  grounds  unoccupied ;  that  the  fruit  trees  phmted  last  year  m 
the  orchard  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  a  few  sorts  having  produced  fruit  thia 
season ;  and  that  the  trees  and  .shrubs  in  the  arboretum  have  also  made  con- 
siderable progress.  About  4500  packets  of  seed^  have  been  distrilMitetl  to  all 
ahareiiolders  who  have  applied  tor  them,  in  allotments  of  fourteen  sorts  to 
each.  Dahlias  and  strawberry  plants  have  also  been  distributed  to  such  of  the 
proprietoni  as  hold  more  than  one  share.  A  collection  of  seeds  will  again  bo 
ready  for  distribution  by  Dec.  1.  The  sate  of  plants  and  other  proiluce  of 
the  garden,  for  the  yettr  ending  June  1.  1836,  amoimts  to  190/.  13*.  1</.,  exchi- 
sive  of  70/.  12*.  Id.  deducted  in  discount  to  sliareholders.  In  adverting  to  the 
nourishing  state  of  the  gardens,  the  coumattee  cannot  omit  exj^ressing  the 
blj^  degree  of  sathfaction  they  have  mt  at  the  judicious  and  mdefatjgable 
esertions  of  Mir.  Cameron  ;  and»  In  consideration  of  his  valuable  services,  the 
committee  have  resolved  to  present  him  with  a  gratuity  of  80^  in  addition  to 
making  a  permanent  increase  to  his  «:»Iary. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  the  n  lmissiuu  ot  strangers  to  the  gardens,  the 
couamttec  have  supplied  tiic  pimcipai  hotel  and  iuukecpcrs  with  a  number  of 
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tickets,  entitling  the  holders  of  them  (if  strangers)  to  be  nrlmittef^  on  tfio  pay- 
niunt  of  I  f.  each.  It  whs  also  sfated  tliaf,  sine  (  the  last  annual  meeting,  a 
change  huii  been  made  m  tiic  piun  ul  tiic  exlubitiuns.  After  some  negotiation. 
It  was  considered  desirable  by  th«  committee  to  form  a  union  with  the  War« 
wickuhire  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  title  of  the  **  United 
Exhibitions  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Warwickshire  Floral  Society," 
one  of  the  main  cb}(  cts  of  wfiit  h  was  to  jirevent  the  too  frequent  recurrence 
of  exhibitiuns.  {Ans  s  Binmngham  GaxetU^  Oct.  31.) 

Coventry  and  Warwickshire  Floral  and  Horticultured  S^mttt/.  —  Jmc,  "For 
the  flowers.  Lady  Hood  and  Mr.  James  Howe  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  competitors ;  and  for  the  fruit  and  v^etables.  Earl  Craven  and 
hsidy  Hood.  Some  very  beauiiiul  roses  were  sent  by  Earl  Craven.  (Coventry 
Mernny,  June  25.  1H3().) 

jS^^.  14.  The  show  of  plants,  flowers^  fruits,  and  vcgeti^lcs,  was  most 
eiceUent;  but  to  enumerate  individually  the  different  specimens  exhibited 
would  ftr  exceed  our  Iknits ;  and  we  can  only  express  our  decided  opinion, 
that,  with  a  continuance  of  the  industry,  j)crscvcrancc,  and  attention  Intherto 
paid  by  the  subsrribprs  who  have  so  spiritpdly  come  forwaril  with  tlic  protluc- 
tionsof  tiieir  gardens,  the  Society  will  flouriJiti  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine  of  its  promoters,  and  that  every  good  anticipated  at  its  fonna- 
tioo  will  be  fiilly  realised.  The  doors  were  opened  about  one  o'clock,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  so  great  was  the  influx  of  subscribers  and  visitors  as  barely  to 
admit  of  passinn;  hetwoen  the  stand  and  the  tables.  In  conclusion,  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  cottaL'crs'  and  artisans*  table,  upon  which  we  observed 
a  good  show  of  v^etables  and  tluwers ;  and  we  hope  that  an  increasing  emu* 
lalion  Witt  be  excited  amongst  that  class  of  penons;  and  that  much  benefit, 
as  well  aa  pleasure,  will  be  derived  from  their  attention  to  horticultural  pur- 
suits. (Coventry  Herald^  Sept.  16.) 

Kov.  !.">.  'the  show  of  flowers,  when  taken  in  consideration  with  the  late 
imfavourable  state  ot  the  weather,  far  exceeded  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  of  the  fruit,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  m^ht,  without 
hesitatk>n,  have  been  nut  hi  oompetidon  with  that  of  any  place  m  England. 
The  grapes,  [>ear8,  and  apples  were  particularly  admired ;  as  were  the  vegeta> 
blps,  whicii,  considf-nn.:  the  season  of  the  year,  were  in  great  abundance.  Tlic 
prizes  were  Lvmud  |iniuij)ally  l)y  Earl  CVrwrn  (to  whose  L^ird'-nrr,  -Vfr,  Oliver, 
the  speciuseas  shown  were  highly  credital)ie),  Laily  Hood,  Chandos  Leigh, 
Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Uowe,  Hemrt,  and  (Men.  The  chrysanthemums  shown 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Howe  and  Mr.  Abraham  Herbert  deserved  the  highest  pnuse. 
(im,  Nov*  18.) 

WALES. 

General  Meeting  of  the  Swansea  and  Neath  Horticultural  Socictj/.  —  J}ec*  1, 
After  the  company  had  viewed  the  chrysanthemums,  and  odier  flowers  and 
fruit,  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.,  took  the  chair  as  president,  and,  having  briefly 

introduced  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  the  company,  called  on  the  honorary 
secretary  to  read  the  report  of  the  manning  committee,  from  which  tin  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract: — "The  committee  think  it  unnecessary,  but  in  general 
terms,  to  allude  to  the  decided  advance  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  all 
the  leadng  branches  of  hor^ulture  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  j  and 
one  vCriking  benefit  is,  the  fkr  better  supply,  in  quantity  and  quality,  of  these 
thinijs  in  our  market :  tins  is  f»nc  of  the  substantial  good  works  of  tlie  Swan- 
sea and  Ncmth  Horticultural  JSocit  ty.  The  gardens  of  the  rich,  as  well  ns  of 
the  poor,  have  productions  in  them  now  that  were  never  heard  of,  much  less 
seen :  every  new  seed  is  tried,  and  the  result  made  known,  by  which  means 
all  share  in  the  advantage,  and  may  select  those  most  appro^.  The  nursery 
and  seedsmen  vie  in  obtaining  the  very  best  and  newest  varieties,  knowin* 
that,  as  a  spirit  of  competition  is  afloat,  their  only  chance  of  success  drpfvuis 
on  the  excellence  of  their  articles."  The  j  i  [  irf,  after  alluilin^  to  the  number 
of  priises  distributed  during  the  last  year  aiuung  the  cottagers  (eighty-seven 
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b  ninnbftr),  proposed  tbe  estabKshiBeDt  of  a  cottagers'  <lind.  This  proposal 
was  adopted,  and  about  two  guineas  were  collected  from  the  ladies  at  the 

time,  and  ten  names  were  put  down  as  subscribers.  We  are  happy  to  learn 
that  the  cottagers  have  applied  for  npple  trees,  accordinjr  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  the  last  year's  schedule.  1  lie  ilowers  and  fruit  cNlnhited  were  very 
fine;  and  the  principal  pnzes  were  gamed  by  L.  W.  Dillwjn  and  J.  ii.  Vivian, 
Bsqrs.,  and  BlPji  for  the  county*  The  cbrvsaothenittDifl  shown  by  Mr.  IKtt- 
wyn  were  extremely  splendid.  The  silver  cnaUeoge  box  was  won  by  DiUwyn 
Llewelyii,  Esq.  (Cambrim,  Dec  10.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Edinhurgh.  —  Dec.  1.  Premiunis  were  awarded  fisr 
the  best  six  sorts  of  French,  Flemish,  or  (verman  pears,  6roBi  waUs :  to  Mr. 
James  Arklie,  L^ardener  at  Congaiton,  the  first  prize  j  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
Jame-s  Smith,  Ilopetonn  House.  2.  For  tlie  fniest  Continental  pc:irs,  from 
standard  btrecs,  to  Mr.  Jauie»  Smith,  llopetuun  Hoube  ;  tiie  collection  in- 
cluding beurre  Did,  Marie-Louise,  and  JBaster  beurr6.  S.  For  the  best 
eighteen  sorts  of  Clirysdnthemum  sinense  in  flower,  to  Mr.  John  Young, 
gardener  to  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.,  Ncwinjiton  Lodge,  the  collection  containing; 
several  varieties  not  hitherto  seen  at  KJiiihuriih.  A  second  ])remium  was 
voted  for  another  meritorious  collection,  scut  by  Mr.  John  Gow,  gardener  to 
Count  Flabault,  TulioUan. 

Specimens  of  the  Gogar  pippin,  of  very  small  siie^  and  of  very  kage  sise, 
taken  from  ^e  same  tree,  were  placed  on  the  table ;  the  contrast  strikingly 
eA  ifuing  the  signal  effects  of  climate.  The  tree  happenini?  to  be  trained 
agiiinst  the  back  wall  of  a  fieach  house,  with  a  north  aspect,  a  branch  was 
turned  over,  and  introduced  wiihm  the  peach  house;  the  &uiuil  iVuit  were  from 
the  open  air  with  tittle  sun,  and  the  lai^  fruit  from  under  the  glass  with  fidl 
ran.  lliese  curious  specimens  were  communicated  by  Ifir.  lAfiUiam  Buchanan, 
gardener  at  Culdees  Castle,  to  whom  a  small  honorary  premium  was  voted. 
Several  stocks  of  Cardoon,  as  large  and  as  well  blanched  as  the  Paris  market 
could  produce,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Cowan,  gardener  at  St.  Ger- 
uiains,  to  whom,  likewise,  a  small  premium  was  awarded.  A  smaU  collection 
of  most  beautiful  apples  was  phced  on  the  table,  and  much  admired.  There 
bemg  no  competitor  in  this  fruit  on  the  pr^ent  occasion,  thanks  were  ?oted 
to  Mr.  John  Clark^  gardener  at  Oosford  Uouac^  who  transmitted  the  speci* 
mens. 

The  most  important  communication  made  to  the  meeting  remains  to  be 
noticed.  In  consisted  of  a  suite  of  named  specimens  of  fine  Flemish  peam^ 
winch  come  into  use  for  the  dessert,  in  regular  succestdon,  from  mid- October 
tin  mid-April,  as  established  by  many  years'  experiment  by  Sir  Alexander 
Hope  of  Luffness,  partly  on  wall  trees  and  {tartly  on  dwarf  standards.  The 
Society's  honorary  cold  medal  was  unanimously  voted  for  this  interesting 
commuuicatiun,  \siiic"h  we  hojie  the  Society  w  ill  speedily  make  public,  lor  the 
benefit  and  encouragement  of  horticultural  improvers.  A  small  prenunm  was, 
at  the  same  time,  awarded  to  Mr.  Peter  Lockhart,  the  gardener  at  LuAiess. 

At  this  meeting  we  remarked  that  several  ladies  were  admitted  members  of 
the  Society,  and  that  thi«  was  done  by  acclamation,  while  gentlemen  were  sub- 
jected to  the  ballot.  Tlie  olEce-beiu'crs  lor  1837  were  also  elected.  Among 
the  new  elections  wc  are  hapm-  to  find  that  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  J.  Smith,  ap- 
pohitednrdeo-architect  to  the  Society, and  Mr.  James  Macnab, superintendent 
of  the  &perimental  Garden.  (Edm6urg/k  AthertUer,  Dee*  0.) 


Art.  T.   Restrospeetive  Crtiicism* 

EjiUATUM,  —  In  Vol.  XIL  jj  695.,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  paragra^)h, 
ibr  *•  painting  the  wood  o?er  with  coal  tar,"  read  "  painting  the  wall  over  with 
coal  tar.'* 
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Johnfon^s  Willow,  (p.  71.5.  and  716.)  —  In  consequence  of  our  remarks  on 
tills  subject,  and  the  communication  from  our  correspondent  at  Lichfield, 
relative  to  the  frontispiece  to  the  SaUctmm  Wobumente,  we  have  received  the 
fbUowuig  explaoatioo  from  His  Once  the  Duke  of  Bedfoidt — "  I  have  seen 
in  the  Gmrdener's  Magazine  of  December  last  a  sort  of  controversial  diiCUS* 
tton  on  what  is  mllcd  '  Johnson's  Willow/  a  portrait  of  vhich  T  have  given 
oa  a  frontispiece  to  the  StUH-tuni  ]Vohumenw,  I  wiil  tliL  PL'tore  state  shortly  what 
iure  the  lacUs  respecting  tiiat  engraving.  In  a  work  which  wus  professedly  a 
monograph  of  wulows,  I  thought  I  oould  not  introduce  it  more  appropriately 
than  ny  an  engfaTing  of  the  cdebnted  tree  of  that  genus*  so  commonly 
known  by  the  ntuiie  of  *  Johnson's  Willow.*  I  the  rt  tbrc  commissioned  Mr. 
Btiri^pss,  'SO  well  kiK)wn  for  his  correct  delineation  ot  trees,  and  the  author  of 
tliat  bcuutitui  work  the  Eiiloilendron^  to  go  to  Lichtield  to  take  a  sketch  of 
that  celebrated  tree.  Unfortunately,  the  tree  iraa  entirely  destroyed  by  n 
storm  before  Mr.  Bur-^^ess  could  reach  Lidifield;  but  Lady  Chetwynd,  who 
resides  in  the  neighbourhood,  kindly  sent  him  some  sketches  and  an  etching, 
said  to  he  an  exact  representation  of  the  tree  a  few  years  before  it  fell. 
Therefore  Mr.  Burgess  certainly  did  not  '  compile  a  tree/  as  stated  by  your 
correspondent  from  Lichfield.  With  ruard  to  the  species  of  willow,  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  5Mix  Russellta^/a,  as  f  was  personally  assured  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Dickenson,  rector  of  Blymhill,  Staffordshire,  an  excellent  botanist, 
nn  l  ;itith(*r  of  the  natural  history  portion  of  Shaw's  S(4t0hrfitkirem*^JBpdfimi, 
Baron's  Courts  Jan,  16.  1837. 

Dettrouiug  the  TImps.  (Vol.  XII.  p.  495.)  —  The  receipt  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  we  thrips  on  cucumber  plants,  given  by  Agronome*s  Nephew,  Vol. 
XII.  p.  495.,  ought  to  be  used  with  a  great  deal  of  caution.  About  a  week 
ago,  I  had  cticumber  plant.s,  in  boxes,  in  a  fruiting;  state,  and  in  good  health, 
in  the  pine  pit.  They  were  beginning  to  have  some  of  the  thrips  appearins' : 
I  applied  the  smoke,  as  btatcd,  only  for  a  short  time,  early  iu  the  aitcniuuii, 
«na  not  more  than  half  an  hour 'under  the  operation,  when  the  leavea  re* 
ceived  a  complete  check,  and  never  recovered ;  and  at  the  same  time,  upon 
examining  the  leaves,  the  thrips  were  as  s{)rightly  as  ever;  in  conseq»icncc  of 
which  I  had  to  sow  and  raise  plants  alresh.  I  state  these  remarks,  that  you 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  cautioning  others.  —  C  Vuliar,  Champion  HiU, 
newr  London,  Noo,  29. 1880. 

The  Deanslon  Plough  and  Betqmg- Machine,  —  I  am  very  glad  to  see  my 
early  friend  and  benevolent  patron,  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  House,  Downe, 
Perthshire,  so  very  successful  in  his  new  plou«j;h.  I  saw  him  work  his  rcupiiiL'- 
machine  neiu*iy  twenty  years  ago.  He  is  the  inventor  of  many  machines  ui 
OotCOD-flpinnuig  and  other  manufactures.—*/'.  CiOkiU,  Dj/rham  Park  Gardens, 
Dee,  1936, 


Art.  VI.    Queries  and  Anmers* 

Cuoicr  nf  Soil  frnyn  a  Common . — In  selecting  soil  from  commons  or  pasture 
lands,  for  potting  plants,  making  or  renewing  borders,  or  any  other  purj)ose  in 
gardening,  care  is  usually  taken  to  avoid  that  tinctured  with  oxide  of  iron. 
If  such  soil,  oxidised  from  mineral  springs  or  other  csuses,  be  detrimental  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  to  what  extent  is  it  injurious  f  Or  have  any  of  your 
readers  tried  artificial  impregnation  of  soil  w  ith  iron,  so  us  to  ascertain  accu- 
rately the  result  ? —  II.  G.    Bicton,  near  Ejceter,  Dtc,  183n. 

T/iC'  Black  JmU  Elm,  —  There  is  a  tree  with  this  name  iu  the  Ilorticultnrnl 
Society's  garden ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  known  in  IreUind.  We  liuve 
written  to  several  corre8[M>ndenta  on  the  subject,  including  Bfr.  Sfsdiay  and 
Mr.  Niven,  who  know  nothing  about  it.  Of  course,  it  is  not  mentioned  ta 
Mackay's  Flora  Htbernii  'i.  W(>  should  be  glad  to  get  information  on  this  elm 
firom  any  one;  and  also  on  the  Scanipston  elm.  —  Cond, 
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A  Sedge  tif  Furte  and  young  Privet  is  rccominended  as  a  doit  fence,  as 
bcBgevergreen,  and  as  flowering  baautifiiUy  in  etrij  qiring,  by— 6, 0,  .grfy. 
iaston,  Dec.  13.  1836. 

Fletcher's  Mode  of  trtnmng  and  matiaging  the  Black  Hamburg  Grt^e, 
(VoL  XII.  p.  718.)— After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  takan  by  llr.  Tnnwr» 
cantor  <tf  toe  Bn^  Botanic  Garden,  and  Bfr.  Wild,  fiiuterer,  Tsvern  Street^ 
Bury,  for  wbicb  we  hereby  acknowledge  our  obligations,  the  result  is,  tkm 
Mr.  Fletcher  would  be  happy  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  his  system 
of  management,  providetl,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  1  thought  1  had  reached 
the  summit  of  perfection ;  but,  as  I  flatter  myself  something  more  yet  remains 
to  be  MCompGahed,  I  must  decline  makiiig  anytliing  puMie  at  preseat.  After 
inthrr  year  or  two's  trial,  it  is  very  probable  that  I  shall  make  known  every 
particular.'*— JoAa  FkUAer,  MUlcr  at  JByke,  m  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Wiid^  dated 
JOec.  12. 1836. 


Abt.  VIL   CovetU  Garden  Market. 


neCMmgrDrlbe. 

Cabbage  Plants,  ur  Colewort* 
BruMcit  Simiuti,  per  i  tltv« 

Broccoli,  p«r 
White 
Purple 


Cper  Di 
Kidney,  per  bushel 
Scotch,  per  bushel 


(forced),  per  bun 

and  Boots. 

per  ton 
per  cwt, 
per  bushel  • 


Scotch,  per  bushel 
lifiHrtim  (irtlrhnlrri.  |  iiere 


Beet,  peri 

disn,  per  bundle 

The  Onion  Tribe. 

Oniom,  old,  per  bushel 

For  pickLng,  per  i  sieve 
Circt'ii  ;Ciboules),  per  bui 

Leckt,  \'<.  r  dozen  bunches 

G«rlic,  per  potuid 


't 


Second,  ornidffiag 

Sprur.  or  small      •  « 
8fei.k.alc,  per  punnet 
Lettuce,  Cabbagp,  per  score 
Endive,  per  score 
Celery,  per  bundle  {12  to  IS) 
Snail  Salads,  per  punnet  • 
Watercress,  perdonn 


mnd  Stecet  Herbt. 
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Obureaihiu, — Since  my  report  in  October,  the  market  bas  been  steadily 
supplied  with  all  artides  usually  furnished  during  this  season  of  the  year. 
Prices  have  been  moderate,  and  the  demand  having  been  limited  to  the  supply, 
there  has,  consequently,  been  but  little  variation  in  prices.  Since  the  frost, 
which  interrupted  the  supplies  materially  for  a  week  or  ten  d&ys,  we  have 
recehred  everything  as  before ;  but,  as  the  demand  bas  been  much  lessened 
by  the  orevailing  illness,  and  the  general  abseoee,  up  to  this  time^  of  all  the 
principal  families,  a  slight  reduction  in  price  has  been  eflbcted  in  all  the  lead- 
ay  articles.  But,  after  all,  it  is  only  in  the  London  markets  that»  at  this 
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season  of  the  year,  the  different  varieties  of  broccoli  are  to  be  observed  in 
Buch  perfectioii,  and  in  aucb  abuadanee.  Already,  aLio,  are  asparagus  and  aeii^ 
kale  in  good  supply,  and  certainly  very  reasonuble  in  price.    Forced  rinifaarb 

is  also  plentiful ;  and  some  I-Vcnrh  l)eans  have  been  offered  Of  srwoys,  the 
market  is  deficient ;  but  coleworts,  cabh:»i!e  pian!'^,  lirussels  sprouts,  ana  bore- 
cole are  liberally  iurnished.  Turnips,  uiLhuu^ii  not  plcntifui,  ore  moderately 
supplied;  cam»t8»  very  generally;  potatoes,  as  yet,  come  to  hand  iiMv; 
onions,  also,  with  all  the  minor  articles,  as  usuaJ.  Of  fruits,  generally,  the 
supply  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  which  suffers,  with  the  vegetables,  from 
the  previously  quoted  causes.  Some  singularly  handsome  specimens  of  pine- 
apples have  been  recently  furnished,  but  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  the  very 
km  prices  quoted  in  the  list  There  are  but  few  pears  now  on  hand;  thoae 
aoendoned  constitute  materially  the  supply.  Of  apples,  w  e  have  abundance, 
of  excellent  quality ;  but  few  importations,  those  principally  from  Jersey,  of 
the  common  varieties.  Until  within  the  last  week,  oranges  have  been  scarce, 
and  much  dearer  than  at  present  quoted  :  lemons,  also,  have  been  scarce,  but 
sire  now  more  plentiful.  Foreign  grapes  have  come  to  hand  in  fleet  quanti- 
ties, and  of  excellent  quality:  many  of  them  have  been  forwarded  by  steam. 
Kuts  and  chestnuts  are  not  so  abundant  as  usual  at  this  season ;  but  several 
cargoes  are  immediately  expected,  which  may  reduce  tke  present  prices.— 
6\C.  Jan.  21. 1«37. 


Art.  VIIL  The  London  Horiieuhural  Society  and  Garden. 

Meeting,  Jmu  17.  , EsMbited,  Primula  sin6nsb,  with  double 
flowers,  from  Bilr.  J.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Nursery.   Variedea  of 

Primula,  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Henderson.  Renanthcra  cocclnea,  from  S.  P. 
Phelps,  Esq.  Oncfdium  pnpllio,  2^uphorb/V/  spU'ndens,  Lechenaultta  fonmVsa, 
E'pacris  cauipanulata,  and  E.  iuiprciisa,  trom  Mrs.  Lawrence.  West*s  St. 
Peter's  grapes,  from  Mr.  J.  Paxton. 

From  the  Garden  if  the  Soaetv,  Pfanit,  EchevM  gibbifldra,  Galiintiie 
veratrifdlia,  Rhodochiton  voljkbilis,  Xithospermum  rosmarinif^lium,  G6rrya 
clHptica,  Chimon;nirhus  fragnms,  iml  C.  t.  grandiflorus.  —  Fruits.  Apples: 
Koyal  reinetie,  London  pippin,  Court  pendu  plat,  Baxter's  pearmain,  butch 
ni^nonnc,  Ilerei'urdbhire  lieurmuin,  i'lic^s  rusi»et,  Uaggerston  pippin,  and 
northern  greening.  This  last  sort  keeps  loDg,  and  never  shrivels.  —  Pears : 
Easter  bctu  re,  Bcurrd  ranee,  Dowler's  seedling,  Besi  de  Cassoy,  Rouse 
lench,  Bellisbime  d'  liiver.  Tin-  first  three  were  from  standards,  and  had 
been  kept  in  white  sand,  a  method  that  has  been  long  practised  by  some ; 
but  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  tiavour  is  not  so  ^ood  if  the  fruit  be 
packed  immediately  when  oathered.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fruit  con- 
taining at  that  time  mu^  watery  substance ;  which  may  be  evaporated  by 
laying  the  fruit  some  weeks  on  the  shelves.  The  sand  should  be  well  dried 
and  cool,  when  the  fruit  is  packed  in  it. 


Art.  IX.  Obituary. 

M.  PersOON,  the  learned  botanist,  author  of  Sj/tmpsh  Plantanim,  and  other 
works,  died  lately  in  Paris,  at  an  advanred  age.  He  hail  enjoyed  for  some 
years  a  small  pension  from  the  French  government,  to  whom  he  had  sold  his 
magnihcent  herbarium,  the  result  of  50  years  of  research,  and  which  was 
more  especially  rich  in  cryptogamic  plants.  {Hermes^  Nov.  19.  1836.) 

C.  M,  F'ucher^  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Gottingen,  died  on 
Dec.  19.  last*  after  an  illness  of  several  months,  llr  whs  a  scientific  botanist, 
an  intelligent  cultivator,  and  an  aniiiible  and  much  respected  man.  —  E,  L. 
47.  Eaton  Square f  PinUico,  Jan.  4.  1837. 

Died  at  Edinburgh,  on  Nov.  2.  183G,  Mr.  John  Hay,  garden-architect, 
iiged  7B  years.  {Edin.  Weekly  Journal,  Nov.  23.)  We  should  be  glad  of  a 
lm)gnipbu»l  notice  of  this  worthy  man. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Aht.  T.  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injuriou  s  to  Culti-. 
valors.  By  J.  O.  WestwooDi  Secretary  to  the  Entomologicai 
Society. 

No.  1.  The  Tubnip  Flba*Bbbtl«»  commooly  called  the  Tbmip  Fly. 

In  coimnencing  a  series  of  articles  upon  those  partiiular 
species  of*  insects  which  are  especially  obnoxious  to  the  horti- 
culturist and  agriculturist,  a  few  introtUictory  general  observa- 
tions will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate.  It  was  a  doctrine 
riiainlaincd  and  sn})})orted  by  a  celebrated  naturalist  and  poli- 
tical economist,  whom  I  am  proud  to  name  as  niy  friend,  W  . 
Spcnce,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  (one  of  the  authors  of  the  invaluable 
IrUrodiiction  to  Entomology)^  that  our  country  was  capable  of 
maintaining  its  distinguished  rank  among  nations  indepi  ikK  luly 
of  conmierce,  by  a  reliance  upon  its  agricultural  sources  alone. 
Without,  liowever,  eitlu  r  adnutiing  or  denying  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine,  one  proposition  is  evidently  deducible  therefrom, 
namely,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  country  is  a  sub- 
ject of  such  vital  importance  to  the  general  economy  of  the 
state,  that  every  thui^^  immediately  or  remotely  connected  there- 
with m\ist  necessarily  possess  a  degree  of  impoj  lance,  of  course 
varying  in  amount  according  to  the  amount  of  influence  which 
it  exercises  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil,  either  in  advancing 
the  successes  of  the  agriculturist,  or  defeating  his  long  and 
arduous  exertions.  Chemistry,  whereby  the  nature  of  soils  and 
manures  is  obtained  ;  mineralogy  and  geology,  whereby  tiie 
nature  of  the  various  strata  of  any  particular  district  of  the 
coimtf}',  and  its  fitness  for  particular  cro})s,  may  be  ascertained  ; 
meteorology,  in  its  most  extc  ncKd  sense,  whereby  the  changes  of 
the  weather  and  their  causes  may  be  learned :  and  botany, 
whereby  the  distinctions  of  vegetables,  and  the  comparative 
advantages  resulting  from  the  culture  of  each,  arn  shown ;  are 

all  so  completely  part  aod  parcel  of  the  kaowledgc  required  by 
Vol.  Xlii.  —  No.84.  n 
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every  cultivator,  that  it  would  he  deemed  mere  waste  ot  words 
to  enter  into  any  argument  in  proof  of  the  assertion. 

■  But  there  are  other  brandies  of  natural  science  in  the  know- 
ledi^e  of  which  the  cultivator  ouglit  not  to  be  deficient.    To  say 
that  nn  acquamtance  with  the  leading  principles  of  zoology  and 
of  comparative  anatomy,  nt  least  so  far  as  regards  the  animals 
which  are  more  especially  the  objects  of  his  care,  is  not  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  recpiisite  ns  a  knowledge  of  any  other  of  the  branches 
of  natural  science  mentioned  above,  would  be  an  assertion 
capable  of  the  easiest  disproof.    T?iit  it  is  not  alone  as  coniiected 
with  the  liurse,  ox,  or  sheep,  tliat  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  habits  of  animals  is  required.    I'iiere  are  many  creatines, 
and  especially  birds,  which  are  greatly  serviceable  to  the  farmer, 
by  whom,  through  ignorance  of  their  habits  an(!  jrood  qualities, 
thev  are  too  often  destroyed,  beintf  mistaken  lor  the  authors  of 
mischief.     T  need  not  i  nter  into  the  details  ot  many  instances  ia 
support  oi  this  assertion  ;  but  there  is  nn  anecdote  so  charac- 
teristically told  l>y  Mr.  Spence  in  tlie  work  above  alluded  to,  and 
which  so  forcil)ly  illustrates  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  here.    The  grubs  of  the 
cockchafer  (3felol6ntha  vulgaris)  are  very  destructive  in  pas- 
tures, eating  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  causing  it  to  die.  Of 
these  grubs  rooks  are  very  fond,  and  they  are  too  well  aware  of 
,  the  dainty  treat  which  awaits  them  to  be  far  behind  the  plough : 
they  will  also  even  pull  up  the  dead  roots  of  grass  where  the 
lar\'ae  harbour,'and  hence  they  are  mistaken  by  ignorant  persons 
ibr  the  real  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  scarecrows  are  placed  to 
drive  these  useful  auxiliaries  away.    To  the  remonstrances  of 
Mr.  Spence  against  this  mode  of  proceeding,  one  of  these  sel& 
willed  gentlemen  replied  that    he  could'nt  beer  to  see  d'nasty 
craws  pull  up  all  d'gress,  and  sae  he'd  set  d'bairns  to  hing  up 
some  auld  dauts  to  flay  em  awey.     Gin  he'd  letten  em  Mean, 
they'd  sean  hev  reated  up  all  d'close.*'    Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  this  state  of  ignorance  is  fast  dying  away.    The  publication 
of  namerous  excellent  works,  at  low  prices,  has,  within  a  very 
fewyearsy  done  wonders  in  distributing  knowledge;  but  this  is 
not  the  only,  nor  even  the  chief,  ffood  which  has  resulted  from 
the  diffusion  of  cheap  literature.  An  ardent  thirst  for  icnowledge 
has  been  produced,  which  can  be  allayed  only  by  good  and  ^ 
substantiai  information ;  and  now,  perhaps»  more  than  ever^  is 
the  time  arrived  that  the  character  of  the  rising  generation  (may 
we  not  even  say»  the  future  prosperity  of  our  country  ?)  depends 
entirely  upon  Uie  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  this  thirst 
for  knowledge  is  appeased. 

Amongst  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  desire  of  obtaining 
useful  knowledge,  not  the  least  is  the  uprooting  of  many»  if  not  all, 
of  those  absurd  notions  re8|)ecting  the  nature  of  numerous,  and 
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especially  the  sroaner*  animalst  of  which  one  can  but  wonder 
how  they  could  ever  have  been  entertained  by  reasonable  men, 
and.  the  planting  in  their  stead  of  facts  deduced  from  strict  ob- 
servation* Still,  however,  much  remains  to  be  learned  repecting 
the  proceedings  of  many  of  the  smaller  animals^  and  especially 
insects,  even  of  those  which  are  detrimental  to  mankind.  The 
reader  need  not  be  told  that»  until  within  the  last  five  or  ten 
years,  the  entomologist  was  almost  universally  deemed  little  better 
than  a  fool ;  and  yet,  at  the  very  same  time,  hundreds  of  persons 
who  joined  in  the  cry  were  simering  from  the  devastations  of 
insects  from  ignorance  of  their  habits,  which  it  was  the  especial 
province  of  the  entomologist  to  make  known.  The  public  have 
now,  however,  learned  not  only  that  entom<dogy  is  capable  of 
afR>rding  the  highest  gratification  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  structure  of  the  creatures  themselves,  as  well  as  from 
the  observation  of  their  curious  habits  and  singular  transform- 
ations, but,  also,  that  it  is  only  by  a  precise  acquaintance  with 
the  economy  of  the  various  obnoxious  species,  founded  upon  a 
minute  series  of  observations,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  obtain 
a  clue  to  the  more  effectually  checking  their  devastating  career. 
It  is  impossible  that  this  can  be  done  in  any  other  manner.  We 
may  generalise  till  doomsday  ;  but,  in  practical,  as  well  as 
theoretical,  science,  it  is  only  by  careful  examination  of  details, 
either  of  habits  or  structure,  that  any  uUiinate  benefit  can  be 
obtained.  Books  have  been  written  professing  to  give  the 
natural  history  of  subjects  injurious  to  the  agriculturist  and 
horticulturist;  but  these  have  been  written  by  persons  wlio, 
although  very  good  gurdeners  or  farmers,  knew  scarcely  any- 
thing o{  the  real  natural  iiistory  of  insects*,  and  who  base  con- 
sequently laiUd  in  givinir  us  any  new  facts  upon  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  have  prol'cs.-itjd  to  treat. 

In  the  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  fu  st,  I  hope, 
after  iitarly  twenty  years'  investigation  of  insects  aiul  their  habits, 
to  be  able  to  lav  before  the  reader  facts,  old  and  new,  which  may 
tend  to  the  bciieiicial  result  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired.  Let 
us  not,  however,  be  too  sanguine :  the  facts  of  the  entonioloiji.st, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  observed  (Bn't/sk  Cyclopcedia  of  Kaluial 
Mt'sfori/,  vol.  ii.  p.  S29.),  are  but  a  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
our  wishes.  The  cultivator  must  take  his  share  in  the  labour;  the 
discovery  of  serviceable  remedies  being  to  be  ascertained  only  by 
persons  perfectly  conversant  with  the  cheuncal  nature  of  soils, 
as  well  as  the  action  of  various  ingredients  which  may  be  employed 
as  remedies,  not  only  upon  the  insects  themselves,  but  also  upon 
the  plants  wliich  may  be  attacked.   Such  persons,  too,  are  alone 

*  I  here  more  especially  allude  to  a  thick  octavo  volume,  by  Mr.  Major, 
upon  the  insects  destructive  to  firuit  trees,  which,  as  regaids  the  details  of 
inseet  fife,  is  completely  defident. 
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able  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  the  application  ol  the 
propox  cl  remedies;  since  it  would  be  useless  for  an  in-door 
entoniulofrist  to  endeavour,  by  experiment>  to  discover  iLiiiedies 
whi(  1),  when  discovered,  could  not  be  adopted,  from  the  great 
expense  of  the  reniech'  itsrlf,  (he  impossibility  ot  applying  it, 
or  the  lia!)ility  of  the  destruction,  Dot  only  of  the  Insect,  but  also 
of  the  plant. 

No.  I.    The  Turnip  Flea-Beetle*  (Ilaliica  m-morum). 

Class,  In«e<  »  ?  (Tn'^ccts;  that  is,  insected,  or  .sd^mcntcd,  nnirnaU). 

Order,  Coleoptcru  (Beetles ;  that  is,  insects  having  the  wings  enclosed  in 

wing-eases).  . 
Family,  Galertkddse  (Plant  Beetles ;  so  named  after  the  principal  genus, 

Galeruca). 

Germs,  Hiiltica  (of  inijer ;  '-o  iianieil  from  a  (ireek  word  expres&ive  of  the 
powers  of  leaping,  w  hich  tiicsc  insects  possess). 

Species,  Ittltica  n^roorum  (Unnsus,  Sygtefna  Naitrng,  woh  il.  p.  59J>. ;  Mar- 
sham,  Entomohgui  BrUantdca,  ▼ol.  i.  p.  197. ;  Donovan,  IflaivnU  Hklory  cf 
BrUith  Imectt,  roL  xvi.  pi.  569.  fig.  1.  (JSg,  33. 1,  p.  106.) 

Tlie  generic  character  of  this  insect  consiais  in  the  oblong- 
ovate  form  of  the  body  ;  the  posterior  thighs  greatly  thickened, 
and  formed  for  leaping ;  the  tarsi  of  the  hind  legs  short,  and 
inserted  at  the  tip  of  the  tibiae  ;  the  elytra  punctured,  not 
striated  ;  the  thorax  not  transversely  impressed  behind ;  and 
the  posterior  tibiae  not  toothed. 

The  speciiic  character  is:  Body  subdepressed,  of  an  oblong- 
ovate  form,  and  brassy  black  colour,  thickly  dotted  ;  elyini, 
greenisli  black,  having  an  entire,  broad,  longitudinal  pale  yellow 
line  on  each  wing-case,  and  the  base  of  the  antenna*,  as  well  as 
the  tibiie  and  tarsi,  pale  clay-colourctl.  Length  of  the  body,  one 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

This  insect  (ioii;ellicr  w  ith  several  other  species  belonging  to 
the  same  genus,  aiul  diiierin<r  from  it  chiefly  in  size,  in  tlie 
form  of  the  mark  upon  the  wiug-ca^es,  and  in  the  colour  of  the 
legs)  may  be  justly  regarded  as  aflbrding  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  injurious  properties  possessed  by  creatures  of  the 
smallest  size.  Other  creatures  there  are  of  obnoxious  habits  ; 
but  these,  in  many  instances,  are  either  so  conspit nous  from 
their  size,  or  so  repulsive  from  their  forni,  colour,  i^ouiids,  or 
Other  properties  incident  to  their  nature,  that  the  attention  is 
roused,  and  directed  at  once  to  the  remedy  of  injuries  com- 
mitted, or  the  avoidance  of  such  injuries ;  but  the  turnip  flea, 

♦  This  insect  is  usuallv  tcrinc<l  the  turnip  fly ;  but,  as  there  are  several 
hymenopterous  flies  whicn  are  very  destnictiTe  to  the  turnip,  I  have  altered 
the  name  fly  to  flea,  in  allusion  to  its  extraordinary  leaping  powers ;  in  which 
respect,  as  well  as  in  its  small  size,  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  common 
flen.  Perhaps,  iTuletci,  to  prevent  a?iy  mi<5take  which  miijht  arise  from  calling 
it  a  turnip  nea,  w  hen  it  is  in  no  tlcgrcc  aclnally  related  to  the  insect  utter 
whicii  it     named,  it  would  he  better  to  call  it  the  turnip  flea-beetle. 
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possess! ni^  as  it  does  the  power  of  inflicting  damage  to  the 
annual  ainoLiiit  of  many  hundreds  of  pounds*,  and  defended  not 
only  by  its  minute  size,  but  by  its  astonishing  powers  of  leaping 
to  a  very  great  distance  on  the  least  np}^]  oach  of  danger,  is 
surely  an  animal,  above  all  others,  calculated  to  teach  the  un- 
thinking; tliat,  in  the  operations  of  the  mighty  economy  of  nature, 
size  is  of  tiie  least  importance;  aiul  hence,  that  tlie  tiny  ciLatures 
which  swarm  around  us  are  as  worthy  of  our  regard  as  those  of 
the  largest  size. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  destruction  of  the  turnip  })lant  alone 
that  the  turnip  flea  is  obnoxious.  From  the  improved  nu  thod 
of  agriculture,  having  for  its  obJei*t  a  succession  of  the  various 
kinds  of  crops,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  most  beneficial 
to  commence  the  scries  with  a  crop  of  turnips;  and,  if  this  fails, 
the  subsequent  crops  are  more  or  less  injured,  and  prevented 
from  arriving  at  their  full  extent.  Convinced,  therefore,  of  the 
great  imjiortance  of  the  subject,  and  unable  to  obtain,  either  in 
entomological  or  agricultural  works,  any  decisive  information 
respecting  the  real  natural  history  of  the  turnip  flea,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Doncaster  Agricultural  Association  issued,  very 
extensively^  ia  the  year  18S0»  the  following  series  of  ques- 
tions :  — 

1.  Tn  what  sort  of  weather  have  you  generally  observed  the 
fly  do  most  mischief  to  the  turnips? 

2.  At  how  early  a  period  of  the  year  have  you  ever  known 
ihe  fly  begin  to  attack  the  younir  turnip  plants  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  period  of  the  year  after  which  you  have  ever 
known  the  fly  to  attack  the  young  turnip  plants? 

4.  Have  you  known  instances  where  the  fly  has  attacked 
turnips  after  they  have  put  out  the  rough  leaf? 

5.  When  this  was  the  case»  were  there  any  peculiarities  in 
the  season  or  weather  ? 

6.  Have  you  observed  that  the  fly  was  more  destructive  on 
one  kind  of  soil  thati  on  another  ?  State  the  soil  on  which  it  has 
been  most  destructive. 

7.  Have  you  observed  that  the  nature  of  the  manure  used  has 
tended  to  increase  or  diminish  the  injury  done  by  the  fly  ?  State 
the  nature  of  the  manure  which  you  think  tends  most  to  dimunish 
the  attacks  of  the  fly. 

8.  Have  you  observed  the  fly  to  be  more  prevalent  in  broad- 
cast  than  tn  drilled  tumipS}  or  the  reverse  ? 

9.  Have  you  ever  tried  any  method  to  prevent  or  to  cure  the 
damage  done  by  the  fly  ?   State  what,  and  the  result. 

♦  It  has  been  calculated  by  an  eminent  n^triculturifit,  that,  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Ilaltica  alone,  the  loss  sustained  in  the  turnip  crops  in  Devonshire,  in 
one  year,  amounted  to  not  less  than  100,000/.  (Young's  Annal*  of  Agriculture, 
voL  TD,  p.  102.,  quoted  hy  Kirby  and  Spcnce.) 
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10.  Have  you  ever  made  any  observations  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  turnip  fly  is  generated  ?  bUite  what  these  observations 
have  led  to. 

11.  Is  it  your  opinioii  that  the  tiy  is  more  prevalent  now  than 
it  used  to  be  ?    If  so,  can  you  account  for  this,  and  how  ? 

12.  State  any  general  observations  you  may  wish  on  this 
subject. 

In  answer  to  tfiese  queries,  an  extensive  series  of  replies  were 
received  from  more  tlian  a  hundred  persons,  chieflv  intelligent  and 
extensive  farmers,  from  iliflerent  parts  of  the  country,  f  rom  York- 
shire to  Cornwall;  from  which  it  appears  that  no  sooner  does  the 
plant  make  its  appearance  above  ground,  than  it  is  attacked  by 
the  insect  in  the  jn^rfcct  state  ;  and  the  first,  or  cotyledon,  leaves 
being  devoured,  the  plant  immediately  dies.  Tin*  case  is  the 
same  whether  tlie  croj^  be  sown  early  or  late;  the  insect  being 
in  full  activity  from  A})ril  to  September,  and  even  earlier  than 
the  former,  and  later  than  the  latter,  month.  Hence,  as  the 
chief  time  for  efiectively  sowing  the  crop  is  from  about  mid- 
summer until  the  end  of  July,  it  is  evident  that  an  alteration  of 
the  period  for  sowing,  so  as  not  to  coincide  with  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  insect,  cannot  be  adopted.  The  answers  like- 
wise show  that  hot  seasons  are  favourable  for  the  increase  of  the 
insect;  and  wet  ones  equally  obnoxious  to  its  developement.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  equally  ascertained  that  it  continues  its  attacks 
upon  the  plant  after  the  expansion  of  the  rough  leaves. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  observations,  and  the 
replies  obtained  in  answer  to  the  queries  above  given,  refer  only 
to  the  insect  in  its  perfect  state,  and  that  neither  contain  any 
information  as  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  insect's  life ;  although 
it  is  evident  that,  as  it  must  undergo  the  changes  to  which  other 
coleopterous  insects  are  subject,  and  must  consequently  pass 
through  the  larva  and  pupa  states,  a  considerable  time  must  be 
occupied  before  the  perfect  beetle  appears  in  the  state  in  which 
its  attack  upon  the  young  leaves  is  made.  There  is  not  the  least 
shadow  of  ground  for  supposing  that  this  is  not  the  case,  or  for 
adopting  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  a  pamphlet 
which  has  obtained  great  celebrity;  namely,  that  the  egg  is  de- 
posited in  the  ground,  and  that  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air  is  the  immediate  caose  of  the  vlvification  of  the 
perfect  beetle.  Mr.  Sutton,  in  pursuance  of  this  doctrine^ 
directs  the  preparing  of  the  fallows  for  the  seed,  and  then  leav- 
ing the  land  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  whereby,  for  want  of 
proper  exposure,  the  egg  is  supposed  to  be  destroyed.  Tbis 
opinion  is,  however,  so  unquestionably  erroneous,  that,  if  success 
has  followed  the  adoption  of  the  plan  founded  thereupon,  it  must 
certainly  have  been  caused  by  other  and  incidental  causes. 
Another  gentleman,  whose  communications  are  published. 
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from  lime  to  time,  in  the  Entomoloa^ical  Mcfi^nzine^  uuder  the 
signature  of  Rustic ii^,  and  wlio  brought  to  the  enquiry  a 
knowledge  oi  the  habile  of  insLcis,  instituted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  order  to  abcertaiii  whence  the  turnip  beetle  comes  in 
such  numbers.  He  says  lliiit  he  had  always  observed  tliat  there 
was  the  greatest  (juantity  ol  ^rubs  on  very  young  plants,  of  very 
various  size ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  plants  were  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  old,  that  the  beetles  appeared  in  any  numbers; 
yet  that  there  were  some  beetles  from  the  very  first  comini^  up  of 
the  plant.  He  was  next  anxious  to  ascertain  whence  it  luippt  iiL'd 
that  tliere  were  sucfi  lumibers  of  grubs  coveriut;;  tlie  cot\  K  (lc)iis, 
and  states  his  ojiinion  that  they  must  have  sprung  trom  eggs, 
either  le/l  in  the  ground  Iroiu  the  previous  year,  or  laid  on  the 
tLiriiij)  seed  itself,  and  harve  sted  with  it  in  the  autumn.  He  then 
details  a  -t  ries  of  cxperimi  nis  which  led  him,  from  their  results, 
to  suppose  that  the  eggs  of  the  beetle  are  deposited  upon  the 
seed  of  the  tnrni[>  previously  to  its  being  harvested  ;  mdeetl,  he 
discovered  on  tiie  si  td  a  number  of  white  flattish  substances, 
which  he  concluded  Lo  be  the  eggs  of  the  Haltica.  Hence  he 
adopted  the  practice  of  steeping  the  seeds  in  brine  suthciently 
strong  to  kill  the  suppob.ed  eggs,  and  yet  not  to  injure  the  seed; 
and  he  states,  in  conclusion,  that  the  plan  was  attended  with 
very  satisfactory  success.  In  support  of  these  statemeiils,  he 
adduces  several  facts  :  1st,  That  self-sown  turnip  seed  is  more 
infested  than  that  which  is  sown  in  the  usual  way;  2diy,  That, 
when  the  seed  is  ^Liihered  in  very  hot  dry  seasons,  the  produce 
is  more  infested  than  when  the  seed  is  liarvested  in  wet  and  cold 
seasons;  and,  3dly,  That,  on  sliakiiig  the  flowers  of  the  turoips^ 
the  perfect  beetles  are  foimd  ninongst  them. 

'inhere  were,  however,  ample  reasons  for  doubting  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view  of  the  su!)ject.  1  he  facts  adduced  in  its  sup- 
port were  unsatisfactory;  it  having  been  proved  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  insect  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  hotness  or 
w^etness  of  the  season,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  perfect  state 
through  the  summer  and  autumn;  so  that,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  feeding  throughout  its  perfect  slate  upon  the  turnip,  the 
discovery  of  it  amongst  the  flowers  of  that  plant  was  no  proof 
of  its  intention  to  deposit  its  eggs  upon  the  seed.  But  the  fact 
that  the  seed  of  the  turnip  is  harvested  before  the  pods  have 
burst  open,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Haltica?  cannot  deposit 
their  eggs  upon  the  enclosed  seeds.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  incon- 
astent  with  the  economy  of  insect  hfe,  to  suppose  that  an  egg, 
the  grub  of  which,  when  hatched,  is  destined  to  feed  above 
ground,  should  be  placed  by  the  parent  insect  in  a  situation 
where  it  must  necessarily  be  buried.  Again,  if  the  turnip  fly 
be  produced,  as  Rusticus  presumes,  from  eggs  laid  upon  the 
seeds»  how  did  it  happen  that  there  were  some  beetles  from  the 
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very  first  coming  up  of  the  plant?  since  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  their  living  through  the  winler,  like  some  butter- 
flies, to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  following  sprine  or  summer ; 
that  is,  at  the  period  wnen  Uiey  are  thus  stated  to  be  found 
alive.  Again,  if  the  eggs  were  deposited  upon  the  seed^  bow  did 
it  happen  that  the  grubs  were  very  various  in  size  ? 

I  have  not  entered  into  any  detail  relative  to  the  experiments 
of  Rosticus,  because,  having  stated  the  substance  of  these  ob- 
jections to  the  views  of  that  writer  in  the  Magaxine  of  Natural 
History  for  the  year  18S4,  he  subsequently,  in  a  flippant  article 
upon  the  subject  {Entomological  Magaxine^  vol.  ii.  p.  50$^)^  says» 

I  will  hint  (to  others  writing  on  the  subject)  that  the  e|^  are 
not  laid  upon  the  seed,  as  I  once  supposed."  *  After  such  an 
admission^  it  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  needless  to  have  entered 
at  all  upon  the  objections  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  egg  is  laid 
upon  tne  seed,  and,  consequendy,  deposited  in  the  ground ;  but 
the  same  line  of  reasoning  may  be  employed  in  opposition  to  the 
very  common  opinion,  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  manure. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  obtaining  a  more  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  history  of  the  insect  than  had  before  been 
made  known,  the  Entomological  Socie^,  in  18S4,  offered  a  prize 
for  the  iMSt  essay  on  the  subject;  and  consequently  received 
several  communications,  embodying  many  fiicts  relative  to  the 
habits  of  the  insects.  These  documents  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Society ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  evident^  that  I,  as 
its  secretary,  am,  for  the  present,  precluded  from  making  any  use 
of  the  materials  thus  collected  together.  I  think  myselfjustified, 
however,  in  stating  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  eggs  are 
deposited  upon  the  leaves  of  the  turnip ;  a  &ct,  indeed,  which 
analogy  would  have  led  us  to  expect,  in  conjunction  with  the 
assertion  of  Latreille^  that  the  Halticee  d^vastent  sonvent  les 
feuilles  des  v^taux  qui  sont  propres  It  leur  nourriture :  leurs 
larvesen  rongent  le  pnreiichyme  ets*y  metamorphosent  [often 
destroy  the  £aves  of  the  plants  suitable  for  their  nourishment, 
by  their  larvae  devouring  the  parenchyma,  and  these  undergoing 
their  metamorphoses;]  and  of  Rusticus,  who  says  that  the  gruba 
feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plant 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  combine  the  knowledge  thus  ob- 
tained (in  the  absence  of  the  further  details  in  the  possession  of 
the  Entomological  Society)  with  the  facts  already  known.  It  is 
known  that,  as  soon  as  the  plant  appears,  it  is  attacked  by  the 
perfect  insect,  which  cannot,  therefore^  have  been  produced  from 

*  It  if  essential  that  this  statement  should  be  made  ss  public  as  possible, 

to  counteract  the  erroneous  impressions  produced  by  the  publication  of  the 
former  olisorvntion.s  of  this  writer,  which  have  been  transhited  ntid  ptiblished 
iu  the  iiorUculienr  Belge^  the  Ammles  dc  In  Hocicte  £tUomohgiquc  dc  France  ; 
and  in  Newman's  Grammar  of  Entomology. 
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eggs  which  have  had  any  connexion  with  the  plant  in  question; 
either  as  regards  the  seed  ot  such  plant,  or  the  inaiiuie  in  which 
it  is  sown.  Whence,  then,  do  these  perfect  insects  come? 
Every  one  accustomed  to  entomological  excursions-  during;  the 
whiter  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Halticse  hybernate  ia 
moss,  &c. :  whilst  it  is  equally  well  knuwn  that  they  feed  upon 
other  crucifonn  plants  in  the  spring  months,  preferrincr,  however, 
the  turnip.  It  scarcely,  therefore,  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
perfect  ini^ects  which  attack  the  early  leaves  of  the  turnip  are 
insects  uf  tlie  preceding  year,  produced  from  eggs  deposited  by 
parent  beetles  upon  the  turnip  plants,  after  they  have  attained  a 
growth  suificient  to  be  secure  from  destruction  iVoia  the  attacks 
of  the  insects  or  their  grubs.  I  have  traced  the  metamorphoses 
of  some  of  the  insects  belon<^ing  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Haltica ;  and,  from  analogy,  1  have  little  hesitation  in  consider- 
ing it  as  the  most  probable,  that  the  transformations  of  these 
beetles  are  comparatively  rapid.  Jt  is  thus  probable,  that  tlie 
eggs  are  deposited,  the  larvae  hatched  and  full-fed,  and  the 
transition  to  the  piipn,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  imago,  state, 
eHeeted  in  the  course  of  n  few  weeks:  so  that,  before  the  clo^-^e 
of  ihe  summer,  a  geuerutiou  of  insects  is  produced,  w  hich  ai  e 
destined,  in  the  following  spring  and  summer,  to  become  the 
tei  ror  of  the  farmer.  Pro!>nhIy  the  period  of  the  e^tr  state  is 
very  short;  so  that  the  grubs  of  various  sizes  observed  by 
Kusticus  were,  in  all  probability,  the  progeny  of  the  beetles, 
tew  m  number,  observed  at  the  first;  whilst  the  subsequent  in- 
crease in  the  number^  of  the  periect  insect  may  be  accoimted 
for,  by  supposuig  tliat  the  iaiva^  had  thus  soon  attaiued  tlieir 
periect  state. 

Tiiese  observations  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  known 
economy  of  some  of  the  insects  belonging  to  the  same  family  as 
tlie  Flaltica  :  they  violate  none  of  the  well-known  prineiph  s  of 
insect  economy ;  and  they  offer  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  more 
successful,  because  more  certain,  modes  of  procedure,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  insect.  These  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  have  reference,  1st,  to  the  more  healthy  growth 
ol  the  phuit;  and,  2dly,  to  the  destruction  of  the  insect.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  I  cannot  render  greater  service  than  by 
transcribing  the  recommendations  appended  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  DoncasUr  As&odaUon  already  mentioned, 
which  are  as  follows  :  — • 

"  That,  most  effectually  to  insure  the  speedy  growth  of  the 
plant,  the  land  should  be  kept  In  the  best  possible  state  of  culti- 
vation. 

"  That  the  fallow  should  be  completed  as  early  as  possible,  so 
as  to  give  an  opportunity  for  choosing  a  favourable  season  Ibr 
sowing. 
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That  tlie  system  of  ridgiDg  the  land  with  maoore  under  the 
rows,  and  drilling  on  the  ridge^  be  In  every  possible  case 

adopted. 

That  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  ridging  be  choseny 
particularly  that  the  land  be  not  ridged  in  too  dry  a  state. 

That,  as  soon  as  the  land  is  opened  for  the  manure,  it  be  laid 
in  the  ridces  formed,  and  the  seed  drilled  in  immediately.  The 

auicker  tnese  operations  follow  each  other»  the  better  chance 
^ere  is  of  a  good  crop* 

That  the  manure  chosen  be  adapted  to  the  soii»  and  such  as  is 
likely  to  insure  the  speediest  growth  of  the  young  plant;  and 
that  a  full  quantity  be  allowed. 

That  the  seed  be  not  deposited  in  the  manure ;  but  the 
manure  be  thinly  covered  with  soilf  and  the  seed  drilled  in 
this  soil. 

*^  That  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  seed  be  ffiven :  as  much  as 
3  lb.  or  4  lb.  per  acre  for  drill)  and  6  lb.  or  7  lb*  for  broad-cast ; 
and  that  the  seed  be  of  one  yearns  growth." 

With  regard  to  those  measures  which  have  Ibr  their  object 
the  destruction  of  the  insect,  it  is  evident,  that,  as  it  passes  the 
winter  in  the  perfect  state,  the  clearing  of  the  hedge  bottomsi 
and  of  every  other  place  which  can  harbour  it  during  the  winter, 
should  be  systematically  attended  to.  In  like  manner,  the  root- 
ing up  of  all  kinds  of  wild  cruciferous  plants  growing  in  the 
hedges,  or  their  immediate  vicinity,  which  may  serve  for  the  food 
of  the  beetles  until  the  turnips  make  their  appearance  above 
ground,  should  also  be  adopted.  It  is  also  evident,  from  what 
has  already  been  said,  that,  as  the  insects,  both  in  the  larva  and 
perfect  state,  continue  their  attacks  upon  the  turnip  after  it  has 
put  on  the  rough  leaf,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  summer,  it 
must  be  advantageous  to  pursue  some  mode  of  proceeding  for 
the  purpose  of  dislodging  them  from  the  plants.  Various  plans 
have  been  proposed  for  ttiis  purpose.  By  some,  a  board,  newly 
painted  or  tarred,  is  drawn  over  the  field,  when  Uie  insect^  jump* 
ing  up  at  its  approach,  is  caught  in  the  paint  or  tar,  and  de- 
stroyed** By  others,  a  branch  of  elder  is  drawn  over  the  field, 
the  insect  being  affirmed  to  be  greatly  annoyed  by  the  smell  of 
that  plant.  Fumigation,  by  burning  stubble,  &c.,  to  the  wind- 
ward, and  the  spreadin|^  of  ashes  and  soot  by  the  hand  over  the 
plants,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  b  washed  off  bv  the  rain,  or 
swept  off  by  the  wind,  have  also  been  adopted  with  partial 
success;  as  well  as  watering  the  plants  with  a  watering-machine^ 
when  the  weather  is  particularly  dry. 

*  I  leani  from  M.  Hoffinann  of  Munich,  that  a  somewhat  similar  practice  i& 
adopted  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  tuniip  fly>  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
«ty. 
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I  would,  alsot  9trena- 
ouftly  suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  a  bag-net)  similar 
to  one  invented  by  Mr. 
Paul  of  StarstoD,  in  Nor- 
fi>lk,  and  employed  by  him 
to  clear  hb  turnips  of  the 
H^ltica.  It  is  described 
and  figured  by  Kirby  and 
Sbeooe  (iiiAnod,  vol.  iv. 
pL£4.  fig.  8.);  and  the 
mode  of  its  application  will 
be  evident  mm  Jig,  SS., 
which  is  copied  from  the 
figure  given  by  these  au- 
thors. 

I  would  recommend  that  this  instrument  should  be  employed 
not  only  in  sweeping  the  f^rowu  turnips  frequented  by  the 
BUhica  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  but  also 
the  young  plants  on  their  first  appearance,  as  well  as  the  wild 
mustard,  and  other  cruciform  plants  growing  in  the  hedge- 
rows. The  insects,  being  swept  into  the  bag,  may  be  easily 
destroyed. 

The  last  and,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  remedy  for  the 
destruction  of  the  insect,  is,  to  spread  quicklime  over  the  young 
plant  as  soon  as  it  appears  above  ground,  to  lay  it  on  and  around 
the  plant,  and  to  repeat  it  as  often  as  wind  and  rain  shall  dear 
it  ofl^  until  the  plant  be  out  of  danger.  This  plan  is  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Report  of  the  Doncaster  Committee^  with 
these  observations '*Lime  is  so  common,  that  it  can  be  had  in 
all  situations ;  and  it  is  so  cheap,  that  the  cost  need  not  at  all 
embarrass  the  fiurmer.  The  labour  in  applying  it  is  so  compara^ 
tiTely  small,  that  it  b  capable  of  being  generally  adopted.  If 
the  fly  should  not  appear,  the  lime  can  be  used  Ibr  other  pur- 
poses ;  and  no  loss  beyond  the  labour  of  carriage  will  be  sus- 
tained. We  may  congratulate  the  farmer  on  tne  sati^fiictory 
testimonials  in  ftivour  of  this  last  method  of  preservation,  and 
may  hope  it  will  be  fbimd  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  con- 
joined with  other  steps  which  have  been  before  alluded  to.  We 
trust  the  careful  and  systematicf  use  of  lime  will  obviate^  in  a 
great  degree,  the  danger  which  has  been  experienced  from  the 
tomlp  fly.** 

To  these  observations  I  will  merely  add  that,  by  carefblly 
examining  the  turnips  at  a  later  period  of  their  growth,  the  time 
when  the  larvse  are  feeding  upon  the  leaves  may  be  easily  as- 
certained ;  and  that  a  repetition  of  the  process  of  sprinkling  the 
lime,  having  first  well  washed  the  plants  with  water,  will,  in  all 
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probability,  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  grubs,  which  are 
quite  inactive*  and  unable  to  escape  like  the  parent  insects. 

On  the  Species  of  Beetles  allied  to  the  Turnip  Flea-Beetle. 

The  striped  species  of  H^tica,  of  which  the  turnip  fleapbeeUe 
may  be^considered  as  the  type,  are  so  much  confused  in  entomo- 
logical works  (Entomologisehe  Hefte,  ii.,  Gi/llenhallj  vo\,u\,  and 
i?.,  PanzeTf  Ijaicharting^  Stephens),  that  1  have  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  with  precision  the  identity  of  the  Linnaaan  H. 
n^morum ;  the  original  description  of  which  is,  Saltatoria, 
elytris  linea  6ava»  pedibus  pallidis.*'  This  description  agrees 
with  an  insect  sent  from  England  by  Mr.  Kirby  to  Gyllenimil, 
and  mentioned  by  him  as  a  variety  of  H.  flexu68a  (vol.  iii. 
p.  533.) ;  which  species  is  larger,  according  to  Entonu  Hcjle 
and  Stephens,  than  the  LinnsBan  species.  In  my  collection  I 
observe,  however,  that  the  yellow-legged  iiulividuals  are  inva- 
riably larger  than  those  with  black  legs.  The  largest  individuals 
which  I  possess  have  yellow  legs,  and  are  labelled  by  Mr. 
Stephens  himself  n^moruni.'*  I  have  drawn  up  the  following 
descriptions  from  mv  own  specimens,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
the  synonymes  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  correct. 
Hwtica  nhnorum* 
(See;%r.SS.  1.)  — 
Brassy  black, 
thickly  punctured ; 
elytra  with  a  lon- 
gitudinal fulvous 
stripe  (about  one 
third  of  the  breadth 
of  each  dytron), 
not  quite  straight  on  the  outside,  and  incurved  at  the  tip;  basal 
joints  of  antennse,  and  legs,  buff ;  the  femora,  especially  of  the 
hind  legs,  being  more  or  less  suffused  with  black;  male  antenna? 
with  the  fourth  joint  enlarged.  Length,  1^  lines.  Syn.  H^ltica 
flexu^sa  var.  (Etitom.  Hefte  and  Stephens.) 

The  description  siven  above  perfectly  agrees  with  the  speci- 
mens of  Hiltica  nemornm  preserved  in  ue  Linnsean  cabinet, 
which  I  have  purposely  examined,  to  dear  up  all  donbt  upon 
the  subject. 

Htitica  dchipes  Curtu  Brit  Ent,  pi.  680.  --^  Agrees  with 
the  preceding  except  that  the  outside  of  the  stripe  on  the  elytra 
is  incurved  in  the  middle^  forming  a  semicircular  black  emaigin- 
ation ;  the  base  of  thu  stripe  is  also,  on  the  outside  incurved ; 
the  legs  are  vellow,  except  tne  tips  of  the  posterior  femora ;  male 
antennae  with  the  fifth  joint  enlarged.  Length,  1^  lines.  Syn. 
H^tica  flexuosa  var.  |8.  {Eni*  H^e^  Gyllenh.^  vol.  liL  p.  583.) 

H&Uica  inUrmidia  Westw.  (See 33. 2.)  —  Black,  scarcely 
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aeneous;  elytra  with  a  narrow  pale  line,  nearly  straight,  on  tin 
inside,  but  slightly  curved  in  the  middle  of  the  outside?  antenna? 
blac  k,  with  the  three  basal  joints  tulvous;  legs  black;  base  of 
the  tibiae  reddish ;  tarsi  pitchy.    Length,  1  line. 

I  have  this  species,  named  flexuosa  by  Mr.  Stephens,  with 
w  hose  description  it  indeed  agrees  ;  but  he  says  it  is  1^ — J  f  lines 
long.  It  seems  to  agree  with  the  variety  of  n^morum  mentioned  in 
the  Ent,  Hefte^  p.  71.,  with  "ganz  schwarz"  (wholly  black)  legs. 
I  have  so  many  specimens  agreeing  in  size  and  colour  with  this 
description,  from  liifferent  parts  of  the  country,  that  I  have  no 
doulii  of  its  bLitifr  di^stiiict.  In  Oxtbrtlshire,  I  have  ohserved  its 
devastations  upon  turnips.  The  H,  sinuata  of  Stephens  {Illus,, 
vol.  iii.  p.  297.)  is  most  probably  a  variety  of  this  speciesy  with 
the  yellow  stripe  externally  incised. 

Haltica  parallela  Westw.  (See  Jig.  3S.  3.)  — -Black,  sen  reel  y 
tinged  with  brassy;  much  narrower  and  smaller  than  anv  of  tlie 
preceding;  the  elytra  have  a  narrow  central  pale  butf  sti  i|)e, 
nearly  straight,  and  not  extendinrr  to  tlie  extremity ;  antennae 
brown,  with  the  basal  joints  reddish ;  legs  blacky  the  tarsi  alone 
pitchy.    Lengtli,  five  sixths  of  a  line. 

[These  representations  are  magnilied  :  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  state,  for  the  sake  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unac- 
customed to  consult  entomological  works,  that  the  actual  length 
of  each  insect  is  indicated  by  the  short  black  line  placed  near  its 
head.] 

At  the  meeting  of  the  P^ntomological  Society  on  Jan.  2.  I  S 
a  memoir,  by  Mr.  G.  U.  Waterhouse,  was  read,  containing 
descriptions  of  eighteen  species  of  Haltica,  brought  from  New- 
Holland  by  Mr.  Darwin,  amongst  which  one  was  described 
beinLC  almost  ideniical  with  the  Englisli  tm  iiip  ily ;  and,  in 
Mr.  Cunniiigham*s  Arrount  uf  the  Agriculture  of  New  Holland,  it 
is  stated  that  tlic  tinnij  s  are  attacked  in  that  country  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  in  En^Hand. 

The  Grove^  Hammersmith^  Jan,  23.  1837. 


Art.  11.  Brief  Notices,  made  on  several  Occnsions,  rvhen  visit inrr  some 
Noli'cmens  and  Gentlemen  s  Seats,  in  the  Autumn  1836*  By 
Thomas  Rutger. 

(Cojiiiuued/rom  p.  14.) 

HsLEiFORTH  House  ;  Lady  Cooper.  —  This  residence  is  situated 
fHi  the  left  of  the  road  leading  from  Isleworth  to  Twickenham, 
and  is  approached  by  a  lodge  entranoe*  With  regard  to  the 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  they  may  be  considered  in  a  state  of 
infancy.  The  house,  with  its  handsome  front,  stands  on  a  lawn 
whidi  gently  slopes  down  to  the  Thames,  and  from  which  there 
is  a  good  view  of  the  riyer  towards  Richmond  Bridge.    On  the 
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Isleworth  side  of  the  boose,  an  arcade  is  formed  of  trelliswork, 
covered  wilh  creepers,  through  which  a  walk  leads  to  a  span- 
roofed  green-hoQse  of  about  50  ft.  in  length,  wliich  is  entered 
at  the  centre  by  a  circular  projection.  In  front  of  the  green- 
house, on  the  iawOf  is  a  neat  circular  flower-garden,  having  a 
basin  in  its  centre,  with  a  vase  fountain,  the  water  having  been 
obtained  by  boring  to  the  depth  of  327  ft*  The  extremity  of 
the  lawn,  on  the  Twickenham  side,  seems  to  have  been  arti* 
ficiaUy  undulated ;  and  from  this  point  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  fNigoda  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  also  of  Isleworth  church. 
Immediately  opposite  the  house  there  is  an  ait,  or  small  island, 
m  the  river,  which  has  been  lately  planted  with  Lombardy  pop^ 
lars,  alders,  &c.  The  lawn,  on  each  side  of  the  house,  is 
sprinkled  over  with  beds  for  flowers ;  but  how  far  in  accordance 
with  good  taste  I  could  not  ascertain,  being  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  them.  From  the  Twickenham  side  of  the  lawn,  a 
walk  leads  down,  through  an  excellent  tunnel,  constructed  under 
the  public  road,  to  the  kttchen-garden.  The  slopes  at  each  end 
of  the  tunnel  are  extremely  well  covered  with  rhododendrons 
and  laurels,  kept  dwarf,  with  a  few  laurustinuses  sprinkled  among 
them.  The  kitchen-garden  within  the  walls  contains  about  three 
acres,  and  has  a  fine  wall  running  lengthwise^  east  and  west, 
through  the  centre,  against  which  are  constructed  two  separate 
metallic  curvilinear  vineries,  each  of  about  30ft.  long,  and  each 
stocked  with  fine  young  vines,  that  are  very  promising,  and 
have  already  borne  some  fine  fruit.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
kitchen-garden  stands  a  very  neat  gardener's  cottage,  apparently 
with  every  convenience  attached,  and  fronted  by  a  pretty  little 
fiower-garden.  At  the  western  end  h  the  frame-ground,  which 
is  flpacious,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  frames,  a  pine  stove 
and  a  large  pine  pit ;  and  also  some  ranges  of  brick  pits  for 
forcing  asparagus,  wherein  the  roots  are  intended  to  remain 
permanently.  This  being  rather  a  novelty,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  a  description  of  them.  The  pits,  which  are  about 
4  ft.  wide  in  the  dear,  S  ft  deep,  and  S  ft.  in  the  clear  from 
each  other,  are  built  of  brick,  with  pigeon*holes,  similarly  to 
M^PhaiPs  system  for  cucumbers:  the  ^ft.  space  between  the  pits 
is,  of  course,  for  the  hot  dung.  Mr.  Over,  the  gardener,  says 
that  the  plan  answers  remarkably  well.  He  has  about  fiOO  ft 
in  length  of  these  pits,  which  were  planted,  three  years  ago,  with 
two-years-<^d  roots;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  the  progress 
they  have  made^  some  of  the  stalks  now  dying  ofF  being  nearly 
as  thick  as  a  man's  lihumb.  What  Mr.  Over  has  hitherto  forced 
has  been  covered  with  hoops  and  mats ;  but,  to  do  the  work  to 
perfection,  small  frames  are  necessary,  made  to  the  width  of  the 
pits,  and  a  fow  of  them,  by  shifUng,  would  be  sufficient  to  go 
through  the  season.   It  is  likely,  in  the  formation  of  these  pits. 
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that  a  hint  lias  been  taken  from  the  mode  piactiscil  l)y  llie  gar- 
deners in  llic  vicinity  of  Paris  for  forcing  asparagus,  a  notice  of 
which  will  be  found  in  tliis  Magazine,  Vol.  X.  p.  I  t?,  and 

29:i.  riie  well-kept  gravel  walks,  and  tleauliiiebs  of  the 
quarters,  in  this  garden,  together  with  the  state  of  the  many  fine 
young  fruit  trees  against  the  walls,  and  the  abundance  of  fruit 
they  already  produce,  are  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Over. 

St.  Margaret's  :  Marquess  o/'  Ailsa,-^  This  place  nearly  ad- 
joins that  of  Lady  Cooper,  on  the  Twickenham  side;  and  is 
situated,  also,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  from  which  the  lawn 
is  separated  by  a  wall  to  its  level,  on  which  is  constructed  a 
substantial  iron  palisade.  In  taking  a  rapid  glance  through  the 
kitchen-fjarden,  I  observed  some  asparagus  pits,  constructed 
siiuilarly  to  those  at  Lady  Cooper's.  There  is  a  considerable 
length  of  wall  in  this  garden.  One  of  the  walls  is  devoted  to 
pears  :  the  trees  are  fine,  and  the  walls  well  filled.  Tn  the 
border  in  front  of  this  wall,  a  fanciful  mode  of  pear-training  is 
carrying  on,  by  training  the  trees  to  circular  iron  trellises,  of 
about  7  ft.  in  diameter,  formed  exactly  in  the  shape  of  en  in- 
verted umbrella  ;  the  stocks  of  the  trees  being  about  9  in.  high. 
^  Ijcre  being  no  pines  grown  here:,  the  forcing-houses  are  all 
devoted  to  peaches,  grapes,  &c.,  of  which  there  are  several 
ranges,  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  garden.  At  the  back  of 
a  iawn,  the  exterior  of  which  forms  the  section  of  a  circle,  stands 
a  plnnt-house,  with  two  circular  ends,  projecting  in  front  con- 
siderably beyond  the  line  of  the  centre.  Round  the  back  of  the 
lawn  is  a  laurel  hedge;  and  inside  the  hedge  a  permanent  iron 
stage  is  placed,  of  three  or  four  stcj^ts  high,  to  receive  the  green- 
house plants  in  sutmner.  At  the  extremity  of  the  lawn,  on  the 
Isleworth  side,  stands  an  opaque-rooted  fj^reen-house,  which  is 
now  (Oct.  12.)  furnished  with  hybrid  rhotiodendrons  in  large 
pots.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  plants,  as  respects 
their  handsome  growth  and  luxuriancy  of  foliage.  One  of  them, 
I  was  given  to  understand,  was  purchased  at  the  enormous  price 
of  thirty  guineas.  On  the  lawn  are  some  of  the  largest  speci- 
mens of  the  abele  tree  that  I  ever  saw,  with  other  trees  of  in- 
ferior note,  borli  wiili  respect  to  size  and  ornament.  Leaving  the 
front  hiwn,  trom  wiiieh  the  observatory  at  Richmond  is  seen, 
and  proceed inir  by  the  walk  which  leads  towards  the  Twicken- 
ham side,  we  enter  the  flower-garden,  which  is  laid  out  with 
gravel  walks,  but  has  the  flower-beds  on  grass.  At  the  back  of 
the  flower-garden,  the  shape  of  which  is  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
stands  the  orangery,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  the 
centre  running  back  some  30  ft.  beyond  the  back  line  of  the 
wings.  There  are  some  orange  trees,  with  the  finest  heads  1 
have  seen  for  many  years:  1  counted  ten  among  them,  the 
average  of  the  heeds  of  which  was  about  10  ft.  in  diameter ; 
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which,  as  fiir  as  I  can  recollect,  is  not  muc  li  i  \c  coded  by  the 
far-famed  orange  trees  at  Versailles,  those  having  only  tlie  ad- 
vantage ill  the  length  of  their  boles:  whilst  these,  including 
about  4  ft.,  the  heijiht  of  the  tubs,  do  not  much  exceed  I  I  ft.  in 

  o 

heicrht.     This  flower-fiirdei),  its  cniiscrvnlorv,  has  a  strik- 

ing  effect  ;  and,  at  the  moment  of  entering:  it,  my  tliouL!;hrs  were 
invohiiilaiily  led  to  Dropmore.  Opposite  to  the  oraiiirery,  a 
slrai<i;ht  walk  leads  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  flower- 
garden,  where  there  is  a  recess  constructed,  somewhat  corre- 
spotulinrr  in  its  architecture  with  the  orangery,  in  which  an 
ornamental  sent  is  placed.  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  this  place ;  and,  were  it  in  keeping  equal  to  what 
it  deserves,  and  were  exotics  introduced  on  the  lawns,  such  as 
are  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  modern  gardening,  there  would  be 
but  few  places,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  so  near  London,  that  could  compete  with  it. 

Oatlands,  —  Persons  of  taste,  who  may  have  visited  this  place 
in  da3's  long  gone  by,  must  view  it  now  with  regret.  Tlie  present 
occupier,  Lord  Egerton,  holds  it  on  a  lease,  which  is  fast  draw- 
ing to  a  close:  henc%  perhapsy  the  little  interest  His  Lord- 
ship feeU  in  keeping  up  the  grounds.  The  number  of  hands 
formerly  employed  for  the  forcing-houses  and  kitchen-garden 
alone  are  only  now  allowed  for  the  whole  placci  which  is  in- 
formation snfHcient  to  judge  from,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  keep-> 
ing  up  of  the  pleasure-iprounds,  &c.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  beautiful  grotto,  which  has  been  admired  by 
thousands,  still  exists  unimpaired,  although  divested  of  its 
almost  indispensable  accompaniment,  the  water:  inattention  to 
the  pipes  has  led  to  this  result;  and  now,  instead  of  the  bath 
being  full,  and  the  limpid  stream  seen,  broken«  and.  trickling 
over,  and  down  between  the  interstices  of  a  portion  of  rock  and 
shellwork  on  one  side,  to  fill  the  pond  in  front  of  the  grotto, 
all  is  dry  and  cheerless.  Whoever,  in  future,  may  become  the 
occupant  of  this  once-admired  place,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
endeavour  to  restore  all  that  is  calculated  to  make  this  spot,  in 
particular,  regain  its  former  fame. 

Walton  ;  Ladjf  Tanket-ville.  —  This  place  retains  all  the 
variety  and  beauty  for  which  it  has  been  remarkable  for  many 
years.  The  fine  specimens  of  plants  and  trees,  both  exotic  and 
indigenous,  are  still  improving,  and  becoming  more  imposing  as 
their  years  increase.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  gardener,  with  un- 
diminished ardour  in  his  profession,  still  holds  on  **%he  noiseless 
tenonr  of  his  way.*'  It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  our 
first  acquaintance  took  place  at  Kew,  where  we  worked  together 
for  some  time.  I  always  feel  a  more  than  ordinary  satisraction 
ui  visiting  a  place  where  I  can  recognise  an  old  Kew  companion ; 
and,  as  such,  I  felt  a  particular  gratification  in  once  more  having 
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an  hour's  ODtiverBiitioii  with  Mr.  Richardsoii.  Your  descripcion 
of  Walton  in  VoL  X.  p.  3S5.  precludes  the  necessity  of  my 
entering  into  any  details  respecting  it,  I  will,  thereibre,  only 
notice  a  &w  things  which  came  under  my  observation*  Here» 
grapes,  in  most  seasons,  ripen  well  in  the  open  air ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  good  portion  of  wall  is  devoted  to  them.  Many 
of  the  bunches,  I  observed,  were  protected  with  bell  glasses,  the 
bnnches  being  introduced  through  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
glaoeeo  when  youngs  and  then  the  glasses  hung  to  the  walL  In 
order  to  secure  the  grapes  from  the  birds,  Mr.  Richardson 
sticks  a  line  of  rods  mto  the  ground,  about  4  ft,  from  the  wall, 
at  proper  distances.  These  rods  are  bent  at  their  lops  to  the 
WW,  and  fixed  under  the  coping;  and  over  them  a  net  is 
thrown.  A  convenient  aperture,  or  doorway,  is  formed  at  one 
or  both  ends;  so  that  a  person,  on  entering,  can  walk  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall,  beneath  the  netting,  without  disturbing  it 
There  is  a  good  fig  wall  here,  which,  by  a  mode  of  pruning 
rather  peculiar  to  Mr.  Richardson,  and  somewhat  on  the  furring 
system,  produces  annually  a  fine  crop.  He  still  cultivates  the 
dahlia  with  ardour,  and  with  corresponding  success ;  having, 
from  time  to  ttme^  been  successful  in  bringing  some  good  va- 
neties  into  notice,  some  of  which  are  well  known  to  &e  fiori- 
cnltorists. 

Wobum  Farm.  —  Having  about  thirty  years  ago,  passed 
nearly  six  weeks  at  this  place,  I  was  anxious  to  have  a  view  of 
some  <if  the  fine  specimens  of  trees  which  I  remember  to  have 
seen,  as  well  as  once  more  to  take  a  walk  over  the  high  grounds, 
to  have  a  view  of  the  Thames,  and  the  fine  tract  of^coontry 
which  they  command;  including  Harrow  on  the  Hill  on  one 
fld^  and  Windsor  Ctotle  on  the  other.  However,  I  could  not 
succeed,  as  Mr.  Anderson,  the  bailiff  and  gardener,  informed 
me^  that  he  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  service  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  King  and  her  family  to  ascertain  their  feelings 
np<»  the  subject.  All,  therefore,  I  could  see  was,  that  a  new 
lodge  had  been  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  house  presented  quite  a  new  aspect  to  wliat  it  did 
fonnerly*  By  taking  away  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  in  order  to  have 
another  approach  to  the  house,  tliey  have  completely  exposed  to 
view  the  stables,  which  stand  nearly  opposite  the  avenue;  and 
it  must  be  some  years,  at  least,  before  they  can  be  again  ob- 
scured :  at  present,  they  have  a  very  unsightly  appearance. 
However,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  in  contemplation  to  remove  them 
to  some  other  situation.  A  great  deal  of  work  seems  to  have 
beeo  done  to  the  house,  and  which  still  appears  to  be  going 
forward. 

&  Anm^s  HiU;  Mrs.  Fox, —  The  afternoon  being  fur  nd. 
vanced,  it  subtracted  considerably  from  the  gratification  I  should 
yoL.XIlL— Ko.84.  I 
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have  enjoyed  had  there  been  time  to  have  fralked  deliberatelj 
through  this  delightful  and  beautifhl  place.  Elevated  as  it  is, 
the  prospects  are  extensivei  over  a  fine  traet  of  country ;  whilst 
in  its  internal  arrangements  there  is  every  thing  that  is  calen* 
lated  to  yield  satislacdon  and  delight.  Although  quite  a  stranger, 
I  was  very  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Stocker,  the  gardener,  who 
has  now,  for  alx>ut  thirty  years^  had  the  management  of  the 
gardens.  Being  afflicted  with  the  rheumatism,  he  kindly  sent 
his  son  to  show  me  through  the  grounds,  which  every  where 
Indicated  care  and  attention,  with  a  neatness  which  is  seldom 
surpassed.  The  walks  are  nainerouB  and  diversified,  displaying, 
at  the  same  time,  taste  blended  with  variety.  There  are  several 
erections  in  the  pleasure  ground,  one  of  which  b  named  the 
**  Temple  of  Friendship,"  in  which  is  a  fine  bust  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fox,  and  also  one  of  Lord  Holland.  On  the  lawn  I  ob- 
served a  fine  specimen  of  the  Tax6dium  distich um  (deciduous 
cypress),  about  BOfL  high.  In  a  glass-fronted  house,  there  are 
some  of  the  finest  qiecimens  of  camellias,  in  tubs,  I  ever  saw : 
one  of  the  striped  reached  to  the  top  of  the  house,  about  16  ft 
high,  with  its  top  bent  down,  wiiich  is  preferred  to  shortening 
it.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  plant  of  the  double  white,  with 
many  others,  all  in  a  fine  thriving  state,  with  deep  green  foliage. 
The  house  diey  are  in  has  a  fiat  opaque  roof,  where  they  re- 
main throughout  the  year,  and  which  is  devoted  entirely  to 
camellias.  Mrs.  Fox,  now  (1886)  in  her  eighty-nmth  year,  still 
enjoys  the  varie^  that  the  place  is  so  highly  capable  of  yielding, 
by  being  drawn  round  the  grounds,  in  fine  weather,  by  one  of 
the  domestics* 

Copse  Hiliy  WtmhUdon  ;  Lord  CoHenkam,  This  residence 
is  situated  on  the  lefi;  of  the  road  leading  from  WimUedon 
Common  to  Kingston,  via  Coombe  Wood ;  and  stands  on  high 
ground,  overlooking  a  large  tract  of  country  towards  the  souMk 
west :  hence  the  trees  on  the  lawn,  near  the  honse^  consisting 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  tulip  tree,  Stc,  wear  a  lest  luxuriant 
appearance  than  hi  nuuny  situations  lem  etpoMii  The  mansion 
has  a  oonservatoiy  attached,  and  a  flower-garden  In  fimt,  laid 
out  in  beds  on  the  turf.  Improvement  is  necessorjr  to  make  this 
garden  more  agreeable  to  taste,  as  well  as  convenient  Ibr  keep- 
ing it  in  order.  The  kitchen-garden  would  be  an  exeellent  one 
were  it  walled  round,  and  a  cross  wall  built  throaa|h  thrt  centre ; 
but,  being  defident  of  these,  less  interest  is  mk  m  walking 
through  it  It  is  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
house,  which  makes  it  rather  inconvenient ;  but  its  being  placed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds,  and  sheltered  on  the  north, 
renders  it  excellent  for  vegetation.  Proceeding  from  the  kitdici^ 
garden  to  the  house,  the  walk  leads  through  a  very  interesting 
piece  of  lawn  and  shrubbery,  where  rhodixlendrons,  and  other 
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onMunental  shrubs^  giow  exceedingly  well.  On  leaving  this 
shrubbery,  the  rising  ground  is  nearly  covered  with  forest  ti  ceb; 
and  here  a  fine  opportunity  i:*  offered  for  an  undergrow  th  of 
the  common  laurel,  kept  full,  and  pruned  to  the  height  of  about 
SfLy  as  exhibited  so  beautifully  at  Clareniont,  and  which  uouid 
add  great  beauty  to  this  part  of  the  grounds.  Lndy  (  ottcnlinni 
it  excessively  fond  of  the  flower-garden,  and  Flls  Lordship  lias 
made  a  great  improvement  at  the  bottom  of  the  park,  in  front  of  , 
the  house,  by  grubbing  up  an  old  wood,  and  laying  it  dowa 
inio  pasture. 

Wimbledon  House ;  Mrs,  Marry att.  —  I  was  anxious  to  see 
this  place,  having  heard  and  read  so  much  about  it ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  day  was  wet  and  far  advanced  before  I  could  i  eacii 
it:  however^  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  character  of 
the  place  is  kept  up  quite  equal  to  your  description  of  it  in  the 
spring  of  1834  (VoL  X.  p.  337.)'  The  flower-giirden  was  in  a 
high  state  of  perfection  ;  and  some  alterations  were  in  pruL,n  ess, 
which,  when  finished,  will  still  heighten  its  beauties.  Were;  I 
|)ennitted  to  make  one  observation  with  respect  to  the  straight 
walk  which  leads  from  the  house  to  the  flower-garden,  it  would 
be,  that,  instead  of  the  row  of  elms  on  each  side,  I  shouUl  pr  e- 
fer a  shrubbery,  which,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  I  think  would  be 
more  in  unison  with  the  clumps,  and  with  the  handsome  row  of 
vases  which  stand  on  each  side  of  the  walk :  besides,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  elms  will  destroy  the  possibility  of 
keeping  up  in  the  clumps  that  display  of  floral  beauty  which 
might  be  with  ease  accomplished  if  they  were  moi  c  exposed  to 
the  light.  I  regretted  leaving  this  place  without  being  fully 
gratified  in  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen ;  which  being  under- 
stood by  Mr.  Redding,  the  gardener,  he  kindly  told  me  that,  at 
any  future  period,  when  I  found  it  convenient  to  give  him  a  call, 
he  should  be  happy  to  accompany  me  round  the  whole. 

During  these  excursions  to  the  places  above  named,  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  the  state  of  gardening  in  general  at  the 
present  period,  with  what  it  was  only  twenty  years  ago  \  and 
particularly  in  that  department  of  it  which  is  connected  with 
floriculture,  which  has  taken  rapid  strides  indeed.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  great  variety  of  hardy  handsome  flowering  plants 
within  the  above  period,  together  with  the  practice  of  partially  ac- 
climatising many  others  of  great  beauty,  U>rm  an  epoch  such  as, 
l>erhaps,  was  never  calculated  upon;  and  the  mode  now  almost 
generally  adopted  of  planting  in  masses,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, produces  a  far  more  striking  effect  than  that  of  planting 
in  mixtures,  as  was  done  formerly.  While  much  of  beauty  is  thus 
added  to  the  flower-garden,  it  has,  also,  been  the  means  of  ac- 
ceiei  ating  the  art  of  pro[>8gating.    Formerly,  a  gardener  might 

'  rest  satisiied  iu  tlie  possession  of  two  or  three  plants  of  a  kind ; 
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but  now,  in  order  to  form  masses  in  places  of  large  extent  (for 
instance,  Dropmore),  hundreds  of  those  kinds  which  are  held  in 
the  liiijliost  cstiniation  must  be  annually  propagated,  in  order  to 
have  a  lull  and  ricli  bupply.  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  gardener 
to  study,  not  only  the  art  of  propagating,  but,  also,  that  of  ar- 
rangement with  ref^ard  to  succession  ;  so  as  at  ail  times  to  have  in 
his  possession  such  a  stock  of  plants  in  [lots  as  to  enable  iiim,  at 
any  given  period,  to  replace  such  of  the  masses  as  are  dying  off, 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  constant  display  of  flowers  throughout  the 
season.  Taste,  also,  by  tliis  mode  is  called  into  exercise;  upon 
which  much  must  depend  as  to  the  success  that  will  be  gained 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  masses,  so  as  to  produce  an  har- 
monious whole.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  numerous  plants  lately  introduced,  there  seems  to  be  a 
corresponding  stimulus  produced  among  the  generality  of  those 
gardeners  who  have  flower-gardens  under  their  care,  and  through 
which  nothing  l«3ss  than  the  possession  of  every  new  plant  tliat  is 
introduced  will  satisfy  them.  It  is,  also,  worthy  of  renun  k,  that 
the  present  system  of  propagating  is  so  far  in  advance  of  what 
it  was  in  former  days,  that,  in  many  instances,  with  one  tenth  of 
the  care  and  labour  formerly  bestowed,  ten  times  the  success  is 
gained. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  "  there  is  no  rule  without  an 

exception  and  I  wish  to  apply  this  to  the  practice  of  frinfjinr^ 
round  clumps  ot  evergreens  with  flowers,  which,  upon  a  general 
system,  has  been  condemned,  and  I  think  justly  so,  for  places 
on  a  large  scale;  and  more  especially  in  arboretiniis,  or  where 
the  shrubs  are  considered  of  primary  importance.  In  small 
places,  however,  or  in  compartments  where  it  is  desirable  to 
make  a  floral  display  the  distinguishing  feature,  I  think  the  rule 
may  be  lawfully  transgressed.  A  coi roborating  instance  of  this, 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  may  be  seen  at  Tnplow  House,  the 
seat  of  Pascoe  Grenfeii,  Esq.>  which  has  been  already  alluded  to 
in  the  above  notices. 

Before  I  close  these  remarks,  I  beg  to  venture  an  observation 
or  two  upon  what  I  have  too  trecjuently  witnessed  with  respect 
to  tlic  situations  made  elioice  of  for  planting  such  trees  and 
shrubs  as  are  most  proper  for  embelhslung  llie  lawn.  In  many 
instances,  it  has  been  paintul  to  observe  trees,  such  as  the  red 
cedar,  deciduous  cypress,  magnolia,  with  many  others  of,  per- 
haps, more  rare  qualities,  crammed  into  the  shrubbery;  while 
on  tlie  lawn  mignt  be  seen  walnuts,  Spanish  chestnuts,  and 
other  trees  of  less  value;  and  that,  ire(juently,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  mansion,  and  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  such 
trees  and  shrubs  as  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  lawn.  Thus, 
althougli  there  might  be  a  profusion  of  the  latter  scattered 
through  the  shrubberies,  not  a  single  specimen  could  be  found 
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to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  beautyy  or  the  nature  of  the  habits  of  aoy 
of  the  l>^utiful  exotic  trees  introdaoed  during  the  last  centuir. 
It  therefore  follows  that^  in  the  formation  oflawns  and  shruh- 
beriesi  attention  is  requisite  In  order  to  give  trees  and  shrubs 
their  proper  places  either  in  the  shrubb^  or  on  the  lawn  ;  as 
sacrifice^  In  some  way  or  other,  must  attend  an  opposite  pro- 
cedure. A  simple  rule,  if  acted  upon,  would,  I  think,  be  8U& 
Bcient  to  cure  thb  unsdenttfic  mode  of  planting ;  namely,  sup- 
posin^  on  a  lawn,  after  the  clumps  and  shrubl^es  are  formed 
agreeably  to  the  taste  oi  the  designer,  there  should  be  room 
enough  tor  a  dozen  or  two  of  lawn  shrubs  and  trees :  it  should 
then  oe  his  first  object  to  select  his  plants  for  the  lawn,  making 
choice  of  the  handsomest,  most  rare,  and  appropriate  for  that- 
purpose ;  and,  In  plantings  to  keep  the  largest  and  most  robust- 

E rowing  kinds  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  house.  If  the 
wn  be  too  small  for  nim  to  introduce  all  he  could  wish,  let 
him  begin  by  making  choice  of  the  most  select  sorts,  and 
descend,  by  degrees,  to  those  of  less  value.  I  do  not  mean  it 
to  be  understood  that,  upon  lawns  of  great  extent,  specimens  of 
kinds  which  may  be  considered  common,  but  at  the  same  time 
ornamental,  should  be  entirely  excluded ;  as,  at  proper  distances 
from  the  house,  in  many  instances,  they  might  be  valuable. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  intended  to  exclude  altogether 
such  as  may  be  considered  as  the  best  kinds  of  lawn  plants 
from  the  shrubbery  :  only  let  it  be  obsei  ved  that,  in  all  cases, 
handsome  lawn  plants  or  trees  sliould  take  tlie  precedence  of 
common  trees  upon  the  lawn,  and  especially  near  llie  house ; 
and  that  no  lawn  plant  or  tree  should  find  a  place  in  the  shrub- 
bery prior  to  havintr  o!!e,  at  least,  ot"  its  species  ^ilaiited  on  the 
lawn.  Perliaps  it  Tiiight  be  ahuusl  impossible,  in  some  cases,  to 
strictly  adhere  to  this  system;  but  1  think,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, it  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible. 
PorUand  FUice^  Nov,  1836. 


Aar«  lU.    On  a  new  Mode  of  grafting  the  Vine.    By  Wii«GowAM8| 

Cadder  GwaeiiSy  near  Glasgow. 

I  FELT  somewhat  interested  In  <an  article  which  appeared  in 
this  Magazine  (Vol.  XII.  p.  171.)9  entided  A  new  Method  of 
grafting,  or  rather  budding.  Vines.  By  Blr.  George  M*Leish/* 
Through  the  Glasgow  Horticultural  Society,  I  had,  so  early  as 
September,  1834,  transmitted  to  the  London  Society  a  coaimu- 
nication,  for  which  I  received  their  large  silver  medal  of  that 
year,  describing  a  mode  of  detdched  vine  grafting  far  more 
simple  and  perfect,  and  far  more  likely  to  be  successful,  than 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  M*Leish.    The  following  extract  from 
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lliis  communication  will  show  tlie  superior  bimplicity  and  per- 
fection of  the  mode  proposed  hy  me  :  — 

*'  I  select  a  scion  with  one  eye  (  /^^,^  84.  a\  and  cut  it  into  the 
form  of  a  wedge.  For  a  stock,  I  select  a  shoot  of  the  preceding 
year,  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  scion  (or  stocks  of  several 
years  I  have  found  attended  with  e(|ual  success),  and  cut  it  over 
a  little  above  the  second  eye  from  the  old  wood 
(Z>).  With  a  sharp  knife  I  cut  it  down  the 
centre  nearly  to  the  old  wood.  Out  of  each  half 
of  the  stock,  but  chiefly  out  ot  that  half  which  is 
opposite  to  the  eye,  or  bud  {b)y  I  pare,  with  a 
penknife,  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  it  fit 
the  cuttings  on  the  sides  of  the  scion.  1  insert 
the  scion  with  its  eye  {u)  opposite  to  that  left 
on  the  top  of  the  stock  \b),  I  tie  it  up,  and  clay 
it  over  in  the  usual  manner ;  with  this  difference, 
that  I  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  scion  with 
the  clay,  leaving  only  a  small  hole  for  its  eye.  I  tie  a  little  moss 
over  the  clay,  upon  which  I  sprinkle  a  little  water  occasionally, 
to  keep  the  wliole  in  a  moist  state  tor  some  time. 

What  seems  of  essential  importance  in  this  mode,  is  the  eye, 
or  younp:  shoot  (A),  left  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  which  I  allow 
to  grow  lor  ten  or  fourteen  days,  and  then  cut  it  off;  leaving 
only  one  eye  and  one  leaf  to  draw  sap  to  tiie  scioD,  till  it  be 
fairly  united  to  the  stock. 

*'  As  to  the  time  lor  grafting,  I  find  that  it  will  succeed  very 
well  when  the  stocks  are  about  to  break  into  leaf;  but  I  think 
there  is  more  certainty  of  success  when  the  shoots  of  the  slock 
into  vvhich  the  graft  is  to  be  inserted  have  made  four  or  five 
eyes  of  new  wood.  By  this  time  the  sap  hns  begun  to  flaw 
freely,  and  theie  is  no  dantjer  of  the  stock  suffering  from  bleed- 
ing:  but.  Indeed,  if  vines  are  in  good  health,  and  thoroughly 
ripened,  there  is  no  danger  of  bleeding  at  any  time." 

As  a  voucher  of  tiie  success  of  this  plan,  I  transmitted  to 
the  Glasgow  Society,  along  with  my  communication,  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  the  produce  ol  a  graft  which  had  been  sent  me  from 
Irelarul  in  the  month  of  February  preceding;  and  which,  besides 
maturing  this  bunch,  had  grown  into  a  strong  vigorous  shoot. 
About  22  ft.  long,  fully  as  well  ripened  as  the  rest  of  the  wood 
on  the  same  vine.  With  a  later  communication  to  the  T^ondon 
Society,  I  sent  ccjually  sj)lendid  vonchers.  But  of  this  anon. 
JSuHlce  it,  in  the  mean  time,  to  say,  that  (not  to  speak  of  tViiit, 
but  merely  of  the  wood  produced)  Mr.  M'Leish*s  iuchrs  of 
success  have  been  doubled  or  trebled  Id  Jeet  by  my  very  worst 
specimens. 

On  comparing  the  two  methods  as  to  principle,  it  must  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  M^Leish  lias  complicated  and  ruined  his  method. 
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by  mistaking  for  essential  requisites  to  success  two  things  which 
are  not  requisite.  First,  he  nas  deemed  the  method  of  budding 
essential  to  success.  Now,  it  is  true,  as  he  seems  to  have  dimly 
perceived,  that,  to  secure  a  union  between  the  stock  and  the 
scion,  it  is  requisite  to  have  the  suction  of  some  vegetation  on 
the  stock  abovt:  tlic  junction;  but,  had  he  known  that  this 
requisite  may  be  supplied  by  a  single  shoot,  or  bud,  on  the  stock 
a  little  above  the  junction,  he  would  never  have  thoucylit  of  in- 
serting^ Ills  sciiti),  or  bud,  below  whole  branches  of  the  stock, 
which  niLi^L  draw  from  it  all  the  sap,  and  leave  it  to  dwindle,  as 
appears  from  his  statement,  in  the  puny  inches  of  wood  pro- 
duced. The  second  thing  which  he  ha>.  reckoned  essential  to 
success  is,  the  fitting  of  a  flower-pot,  filled  with  mould,  around 
the  grafts :  but  this,  not  to  speak  of  its  clumsiness,  is  altogether 
unnecessary. 

My  second  communication  on  the  subject  to  the  London 
Society  was  in  July,  1835.  In  it  I  proposed  the  practical 
application  of  uiy  iuode  of  grafting  to  the  economical  and  ex- 
peditious proving  of  the  unproved  varieties  of  the  vine.  This 
was  suggested  by  the  following  notice  in  the  Catalogue  of  Fniits 
groxcn  in  the  London  Horticultural  Sociehj's  Garden  in  1831, 
under  the  article  "Grapes:"  —  "The  varieties  of  grapes  are 
found  to  be  in  great  confusion ;  and  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  respecting  the  comparaLive  merits,  as  well  as  the  nomen- 
clature, of  many  of  the  sorts.  In  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  extent  of 
glass  is  requisite,  nnder  which  the  various  kinds  may  be  satis- 
factorily proved,  and  their  synonymes  ascertained.  Until  such 
is  provided,  much  uncertainty  must  remain  in  regard  to  this 
important  class  of  fruits.  In  the  mean  time,  the  generally  known 
and  acknowledged  merits  and  characters  of  some  have  been 
given ;  and  others,  less  certain,  have  been  left  without  attaching 
any  ren)ark,  till  circumstances  admit  of  the  whole  being  properly 
examined.'* 

On  referring  to  the  list  of  grapes  succeeding  this  notice,  I 
observed  that,  out  of  the  182  sorts  mentioned,  only  77  are 
described  as  havnig  been  proved,  leaving  105  unproved;  and, 
lookinsr  at  the  reason  assigned,  I  thought  myself  warranted  to 
suppose  that  the  sorts  yet  unproved  were  little  ^hort  of  100. 

J  proposed  and  sketched  a  plan,  by  whicli  all  these  improved 
sorts  in  the  catalogue  miu^ht,  on  my  metliod  of  grafting,  be 
proved  in  the  space  of  three  years,  with  an  extent  of  only  64-  ft. 
of  glass,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  not  more  than  one  iialf  the 
usual  crop  already  in  culture,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years; 
provided  that  the  extent  of  glass  required  were  already  furnished 
with  good  healthy  vines. 

As  an  assurance  of  the  success  that  might  be  expected  from 
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the  adoption  of  this  suggestioDy  I  ineDUoned  that,  of  twentpr-ihree 
grafls  which  I  had  pat  on  that  season>  In  the  earliest  division  of 
the  vinery,  at  tarious  periods  of  advanceraent  in  the  growth  of 
the  stocky  two  only  had  failed,  leaving  twenty-one  vigorously 
shooting  grafts :  that  part  of  these  were  insertcNi  when  the  vines 
were  breaking  into  leaf,  and  part  when  the  vines  had  made  fonr 
or  five  eyes  of  new  wood ;  that  the  latter  had  come  away  much 
more  vigorously  than  the  former ;  that,  in  four  weeks*  several 
of  the  grafts  had  grown  7  h, ;  that,  when  stopped,  some  of  them 
had  arrivetl  from  the  bottom  to  the  lop  of  the  liouse  (17ft.)> 
being  well -ripened  wood ;  that  several,  of  both  periods,  had 
shown  fruit,  some  of  which  was  maturing ;  that  a  considerable 
number  of  these  scions  (sent  from  the  Eklinburgh  Society)  were 
small  and  weakly,  being  taken,  apparently,  from  vines  growing 
in  pots;  that  no  further  sacrifice  of  wood  was  made  in  (heir 
favour,  than  the  spur  on  which  they  were  inserted;  and  that  not 
a  single  bunch  was  sacrifice<l  of  the  main  crop.  In  regard  to 
some  grafts  transmitted  from  the  London  Society  in  April  that 
year,  I  also  mentioned,  that,  having  inserted  them  in  April  and 
May,  when  the  vines  had  made  four  or  five  eyes  of  new  wood, 
they  had  ail  abundantly  succeeded  ;  and  that  some  of  them  had 
been  stopped,  having  made  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  of  wood.  Three 
of  these,  cut  off  below  the  junction  with  the  stock,  one  of  them 
bearing  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes,  I  transmitted  with  my  commu- 
nication. 

May  1  beg  your  aceeptanoe  of  a  graft  of  that  year,  cut  off  in 
the  same  manner,  for  your  inspection  ?  It  is  not  so  vigorous 
as  many  of  its  neighbours,  nor  does  it  so  clearly  show  the  junc« 
tion,  the  union  being  very  complete ;  but  it  retains  the  bira,  or 
shoot,  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  so  important  to  success  in  my 
method  of  grafting, 

I  may  mention  that  similar  success  has  attended  all  my  grafts 
ings  during  the  past  season,  I  may  also  mentbn,  that  several 
gardeners,  m^  acquaintances,  have  ffredfied  me  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  complete  success  in  Biis  method.  In  narticular, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Hopetoun  Gardens,  a  very  intelligent  nriend»  has 
informed  me  of  nis  success,  not  only  in  producinff  vigorous 
shoots,  but  also  in  maturing  a  considerable  number  of  bnnches. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  the  above  suggestions  have  been 
adopt^  by  the  London  Society,  as  no  answer  has  been  sent  to 
my  communication ;  but,  trusting  that  you  may  deem  the  sub- 
ject worthy  of  attention,  and  of  some  practical  importance^  I 
have  sent  you  the  above. 

Caddcr  Gardens,  Dec.  28.  1836. 
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Art.  IV.  Notices  of  Gardens  and  Countrif  Seats  in  Great  Brilain 
and  Irelandi  supplcmcnlari^  to,  or  corrective  of,  the  Notices  given  in 
the  **  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening"   By  various  Conlributors. 

(^Coaiinued  from  p.  61.} 

TAMOOTBHAllTf  near  TVuro,  Comwal/y  on  ike  river  Fat ;  Earl  of  Falmouih. — 
The  house  is  superbly  built,  with  an  exterior  emlic!!i'-he(!  with  a  profiisioji  of 
Rrnall  towers  and  pionacks.  Tlie  walks,  which  are  delighttiiily  shaded,  extend 
iu  (liferent  directions  over  aa  euiinence ;  and  the  whole  Ih  well  wooded.  The 
•Mrk  18  large,  and  stocked  with  deer,  and  commands  a  beautiful  variety  of 
scenery  orve  the  navigable  waters  of  the  FaL  The  drives,  which  are  several 
miles  in  length,  aflToril  the  nK>-^t  enchanting  prospects. 

Wcrringlon  Park,  near  Launceston  ;  Diilcc  of  North uvihcrland.  —  Although 
it  lies  on  the  Cornish  siiic  of  the  river  Tanuir,  it  is  iievcrthelesu  conhidered  to 
be  in  Devoosidrei  at  least,  the  temporal  causes  of  the  parish  of  Wenington 
arc  subject  to  the  county  of  Devon,  while  its  ecclesiastical  polity  is  ooanected 
with  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall ;  and  with  these  circuinsttinces,  with  some 
others,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  attaclu- I  to  both  count irs.  The  house  is 
a  noble  structure,  situated  ou  the  southern  side  of  tlic  Tmiiar.  The  new 
biiildiDffB  of  thu  mansion,  which  compose  a  large  part  of  the  whole,  have 
three  m>nts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  door  that  opens  into  an  extensive 
park  ;  the  scenery  of  which  is  exceedingly  rich  nnd  diversified,  anil  has  an 
air  of  great  magnificence,  particularly  in  a  southern  direction,  where  the  view 
takes  in  aa  elegant  bridge  of  great  extent  thrown  across  the  Tamar.  Here 
the  grmmds  spring  up  in  abrupt  knolls,  covered  with  foliage,  which  shades 
the  waters  that  are  winding  down  among  the  rocks,  whence  they  burst  forth, 
and  form  an  expansive  lake  below. 

JSoeonnoCf  tome  distance  from  Bodmin;  I.nrd  GrenvUle, —  The  TTumsiou 
was  new  modelled  by  Uoveruor  i^iu,  w  ho  added  a  new  wing ;  and  the  first 
Lord  CSamelford  added  a  second,  in  which  there  Is  a  handsome  gallerjr,  100  ft. 
long.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful  lawn,  of  needy  100  acres,  which  is  varied 
by  plantations  and  trees ;  and  the  wooded  hills  around  rise  in  beautiful  suc- 
cession ;  among  which  a  drive  is  carried  on  for  bix  miles  in  eireuit,  giving  access 
to  every  part  of  the  grounds,  and  affording  fine  views  oi  tlie  scenery.  The 
oak  is  more  flourishing  here  than  in  most  parts  of  Cornwall;  mid  the  beech 
and  elm  grow  luxuriantly.  An  elegantly  proportbned  obelisk,  at  some 
distance,  on  the  northern  side  of  tl>e  house,  forms  a  j)rominent  feature :  it 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Lytlleton,  and  is  now  surro!inded 
by  a  plantation  of  firs.  Boconuoc  will  be  long  intere&tiog  in  the  annals  of 
Great  Briutn,  from  its  having  been  altematdy  the  bead  quarters  of  the 
Bari  of  Essex,  and  the  court  of  His  Blijesty  King  Charles  L  in  the  year 
1644. 

Trehwnrren^  five  Miles  SotUh  of  Hehtone  /  Sir  Richard  Vt;pt/rrn,  Bart.  — 
A  fine  old  castellated  building.  The  plantations  here  are  very  e.\lensive,  and 
in  some  psorts  of  them  the  wood  thrives  remarkably  well,  and  produces  fine 
timber.  The  sounds  about  the  house  are  of  a  pleasing  description ;  and  a 
part  of  the  earden  was,  a  few  years  ago,  devoted  to  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  plants.  Near  to  this  place  are  the  Goon  hilly  Downs,  on  which  tiM  Cornish 
heath  (Gypsocallis  viLgans)  grows  spontaneously. 

CiowaficCf  near  Hat/k',  between  llelstone  atid  Camborne,  —  A  large  portion 
of  tiie  estate  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  nearly  ibur  miles  in  leiutti,  erected 
by  the  present  Sir  John  St.  Xiibyn,  which  encloses  the  mansion,  park,  pleasure- 
grmmds,  garden,  Trees  grow  here  better  than  in  most  places  in  the  west 
of  Cornwall.  A  fine  hheet  of  water  adds  f^reat  beauty  to  the  plate,  which  is 
generally  inucli  admired  by  visiters.  This  is  the  first  place  in  (Jornvvali  wiierc 
the  western  plane  (/l&tanui  occidentalis)  was  introduced. 
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Pendarves ;  Edward  WiU'tnm  Wynne  Pendarvr*,  Kaq.  (son  to  the  late 
John  Stackhouse,  Esq.,  who,  some  years  since,  took  the  name  of  Peodanes). 
—  The  present  proprietor  has  greatly  improved  this  place,  by  extenduig  the 
grounds,  and  giving  them  a  park-like  appearance ;  alio  by  altering  the  ap- 
proach on  the  south-west,  ana  adding  another  at  the  north-east ;  which,  Mdth 
many  acres  of  new  plantations,  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
The  mansion  has,  also,  been  nnich  enlarged,  and,  situated  as  it  is  on  an  emi- 
aence,  presents  a  striking  appearance  when  approaching  it  from  the  aoutb- 
wett. 

Tehidy  Park  ;  Lord  DeDmuianmBe,  —  His  Lordship  is  agreat  planter,  aod^ 
nvith  the  assistance  of  tl^e  pinaster,  or  cluster  pine,  has  succeeded  greatly  ia 
raising  plantations  on  the  bleak  parts  of  the  estate. 

2\'eoethow  ;   Praed,  Esq.  —        seat  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account 

of  its  antiquity.  It  stands  on  toe  west  side  of  the  river  Hayle,  near  St.  Ives^ 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent.  The  late  BSr.  Praea»  I  ain  Informed^ 
first  introduced  the  pinaster  into  Cornwall. 

SCOTLAND.  « 

Moneriejf  Houttf  ike  Seat  of  iSSr  Dand  Mbncriegl  is  situated  about  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  the  public  road  leading  from  Perth  to  Edinburgh,  and  is 

distant  about  three  miles  from  the  former  town.  This  estate  includes  a  large 
portion  of  the  tongue  ot  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tay  and 
Erne.  A  range  ot  hills,  commencing  at  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  extends 
from  east  to  west,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  fime :  these  gradually 
diminish  in  height  as  they  extend  to  the  westward,  an  J  arc  Hnally  lost  in  the 
plain.  Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  house,  is  the  highest  hill  of  the  range, 
named  MoncriefMlill  ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  clothed  v  ith  wood,  as  are 
the  other  hills  extending  to  the  east  and  west,  in  tiie  nmnediatc  vicinity.  The 
ibfcground  descends  gradually,  with  gentle  undnlations,  from  the  house  to  the 
river  Erne ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  oonnsts  of  grass  land,  interspersed  with 
trees  and  plantations.  The  soil  of  these  grounds  is  of  various  kindst  but  all 
of  them  productive. 

The  bouse  is  an  old  square  budding,  four  stories  hi^h.    An  approach  from 
the  south  has  been  made,  which  leaves  the  public  road  at  the  village  of  Dum- 
.  bamy,  or  Bridge  of  Erne,  and  passes  along  the  Old  Bridge  onward  In  a 
winding  direction  to  the  house. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the 
itouse ;  and  the  hill  rises  abruptly  beiiind  it.  The  form  is  a  parallelogram,  en- 
closed with  a  rubble  wall  of  wbinstone ;  and  it  contains  about  two  acres  of 
ground.  It  has  been  loogfiunous  for  producing  excellent  peaches.  In  1824^aa 
addition  of  more  than  an  acre  was  made  to  the  east  end  of  the  old  garden ;  and 
it  was  enclosetl  on  the  north  and  east  sides  with  a  very  neat  wall,  10  ft.  high, 
built  of  tooled  freestone.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  addition  stands 
the  ^dener's  house;  from  which  a  sunk  fence  extends  all  the  way  to  the 
mansu>n*house,  enclosing  a  number  of  acres  in  the  front  of  the  kitchen-gar- 
den; the  whole  of  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  flower-oiden  and  shrubbery. 
The  soil  and  situation  render  this  a  place  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  either. 
The  collection  of  exotic  plants  at  Monerieff,  considered  as  a  private  collection, 
is  superior  to  those  of  most  places.  In  the  kitcheu-gardeu  is  a  neat  conser- 
vatory, of  an  octagonal  form,  46  h,  diameter,  with  a  stove  on  the  east,  and 
vinery  on  the  west,  the  length  of  each  of  which  is  33  ft.  Upon  a  steep  bank 
to  the  north,  and  adjoining  the  gardcTi.  \s  nn  enclosed  spac^  with  a  range  of 
pine  and  melon  pits,  about  lo.Stt.  in  length. 

Adjacent  to  the  iiousc  are  two  hue  specimens  of  the  horscchestnut ;  one  of 
which,  in  1885,  measured  16  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  3  ft.  from 
the  ground ;  and  near  it  is  a  walnut,  evidently  planted  at  the  same  time,  which, 
at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  measured  13  ft.  in  circumference.  This  horsechest- 
nut  is,  probably,  not  only  one  of  the  largest,  Ixit  at  the  same  tioic  one  of  the 
oldest,  in  North  Britain.    The  greater  part  of  the  [>liintatJons  upon  this  estate 
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•re  treated  ^rith  a  view  to  timber ;  and  there  is  little  or  no  coppice-wood. 

The  tret's  occnpving  the  hilly  gronnds  nrp  of  vurioiis  ages,  up  to  sixty  vcars. 
Very  fine  aLaU  s,  or  pebbles,  ure  found  amoni:  the  rocks  of  these  hills ;  and 
they  arc  fund  to  be  very  superior  to  wiiut  arc  eeoeraily  found  in  the  neigh> 
booring  hill  of  KimiooL  A  par  of  ravens  build  their  nest  annually  asBong  the 
rocks  of  this  hill ;  and  I  have  been  informed  bv  a  gamekeeper  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  thnt  n  pair  of  these  birds  will  not  permit  another  pair  to 
reside  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  their  residence.  The  view  from  the 
summit  of  Moncrieff  Hill  has  been  justly  celebrated :  it  extends  over  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  piclniesque  parts  of  Scotland. 

Scone,  the  Seat  of  Ae  Barl  of  Mmt/lMt  is  one  of  those  few  residences 
which,  in  Scotland,  are  cnl1e<l  ]i;daces;  certain  Scottish  kinirs  having  been 
crowned  there.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  river  Tay,  two  miles 
north  of  Perth,  on  a  sniaii  portion  of  tabic  land,  separated  from  the  river  by 
a  considerable  extent  of  level  meadow.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  house 
the  grounds  descaid  to  the  Tay  with  an  irregular  suffiice ;  and  bdund  they 
rise  in  a  longitudinal  windin^^  bank,  which  tenninates  in  an  elevated  phiin. 
The  views  in  front  look  across  the  river  to  a  fertile  and  wclUwooded  distance, 
in  which  the  plantations  of  Methven  and  Lyudoch  arc  proiuiiient  features. 
Looking  down  the  rrrer,  to  the  sooth,  are  to  be  seen  Perdn,and  its  very  hsndk 
some  bridge  ;  and  up  the  river,  to  the  north,  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Diinkeld.  Full  in  front,  the  horizon  closes  upon  Ben  Voirlich,  Ben  More, 
and  other  mountains  of  the  (irampinn  ranpe,  distant  between  thirty  and  forty 
miles.  The  present  house  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace.  It  is  in 
the  castellated  Gothic  style,  fiom  the  designs  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  substan* 
tially  executed  with  a  reddish  sandstone  of  great  durability,  found  on  the 
estate.  Many  persons  consider  that  it  would  have  been  in  better  taste  to  have 
preserved  the  old  palace,  and  built  a  new  one  aiyoinin^  connectiog  the  two, 
both  for  elfect  ann  convenience. 

The  surromicting  grounds,  and  especially  towards  the  east,  are  rather  oiw 
fortunately  situated  m  respect  to  public  roads  and  intenreaing  property;  the 
tatter,  chiefly  cottages  and  gardens.  This  has  hitherto  prevented  sucn  a  ge^[leral 
arratjg:ement  as  is  necessary  to  form  a  suitable  fmrk.  There  are  no  proper 
approaches  in  any  direction  but  a  number  of  plantations  are  made  in  diiicreut 
poaces,  as  component  parts  of  a  general  plan,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  com- 
pleted  at  some  fotore  period. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  house,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  wooded  bank,  Hnd  consists  of  about  five  Eiiglish  acrra,  enclo^eil  hy  a  brick 
wall.  The  form  is  nearly  that  of  a  square,  subdivided  into  two  paralleiograiiiw 
by  a  wall  in  the  direction  of  cast  and  west.  The  walls  arc  covered  with  neatly 
trained  fruit  trees,  that  seldom  foil  to  produce  good  crops.  The  hotJKNises 
are  upon  the  north  wall  of  the  garden :  they  eooeist  of  tliree  divisions  of 
100  ft.  each,  with  two  houses  in  eacJi  division  ;  they  are  l-ift.  in  heitiht,  and 
about  loft,  in  breadth  ;  and  arc  wholly  devoted  tu  peaches  and  |:irajH  s.  They 
are  erected  in  a  >  cry  bubstantial  maimer.  The  remaining  forciug  cuu&ibts  of 
some  pine  and  melon  pits. 

In  one  of  the  peach  houses,  the  trees  are  trained  on  a  curved  trellis,  whidi 
reaches  from  the  front  to  the  hnck  wall,  and  is  sufficiently  hij»h  to  adroit  of 
walkinc:  under  it.  From  the  point  where  it  touches  the  back  wall,  another 
treiiis  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  house.  By  this  means  a  greater  surface  for 
trstning  on  is  obtained  than  If  there  had  been  only  one  trellis,  either  i^gainst 
the  bade  wall,  or  close  under  the  glass ;  and  the  fruit  is  brought  nearer  tiie 
light  than  if  a  dwarf  front  trellis  and  iipri^'lit  trellis,  the  whole  height  of  the 
back  wall,  had  been  employed.  The  flower-garden  lies  about  half  way  between 
the  house  and  kitchen-garden :  it  coutaini>  a  good  collection  of  deciduous 
shnihs  sod  herbaceous  plants;  hot  amt  sorts  of  evergreens  are  HaUe  to  be 
destroyed  by  frosts. 

This  estate  contains  from  3000  to  4000  acres,  of  which  1434  are  under 
plantation.  One  plantation,  distant  about  three  aiilcs  to  the  n.e.  of  the  house. 
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which  was  phmted  about  100  years  a^,  contains  361  acres;  but  a  very  great 
|>ort!on  has  been  planted  withni  these  last  t\venty-fi%'c  years,  and  is  in  a  very 
tliriving  state.  It  is  common,  wiicrc  exteiibive  plantations  have  been  made, 
that  they  are  n^lccted  while  young,  and  have  not  that  attention  paid  to  thin- 
nu(g,  &C.,  that  they  require;  but  this  is  not  the  case  at  Scone:  the  youiu 

Klantations  here  are  kept  in  a  manner  that  does  credit  to  the  proprietor  ana 
lis  pardcncrs. 

Jlfeikven  Castle^  the  Scat  of  Robert  Sini/the^  Esq.,  is  situated  five  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Perth.  The  house  stands  on  elevated  ground,  richly  wooded 
cm  all  sides.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  square,  with  four  orcidar  towers,  one  at 
each  angle.  To  the  right  and  left  are  appendages  connected  with  it  of  recent 
erection  ;  to  the  north-east,  the  wood  of  Mcthven  \<  seen  occupying  the 
high  grounds  and  slo|)ing  banks :  it  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  bounded 
on  the  nortii  by  the  river  Almond,  the  banks  of  which  are  precipitous.  This 
wood  consists  chiefly  of  oak,  with  a  nnxture  of  birch»  Scotch  piae,  haaei» 
&c.  The  greater  part  is  in  coppice,  with  large  trees  from  60  it.  to  lOOfl, 
nprirt.  The  view  tn  tlie  soutli-cast  extends  OVCra  !icar!i  level  tract  of  country 
lo  the  high  gruuiuls  north  of  Huplin,  a  distance  of  several  nnles.  That  part 
of  the  plain  adjacent  to  tiie  castle  consists  chietly  of  nieiulow^  aud  orna- 
mental plantations :  beyond  this,  all  along  the  valley  to  the  westward,  and 
the  high  grounds  to  the  south,  the  country  has  a  bare  and  bleak  appearance. 
South-west  of  tlie  Cjtstle  i<?  a  small  liill,  crowned  with  plantation.  The  road 
leading  from  Perth  to  CHcff  passes  along  the  valley  between  tiic  Castle  and 
this  hUl.  To  liie  uortii-westi  the  grounds  consist  of  undulated  grass  lauds, 
finely  wooded.  An  approachHroad  leads  from  the  west,  and  another  from  the 
east,  to  the  Castle.  Tiuit  from  the  west  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
with  ji  verv  neat  lod<|e  at  the  entrance  ;  that  from  the  oast  niriy  be  a  mile  or 
more  in  length,  and  is  allowed  to  be  one  ol  lIh  h  uulsomest  in  Scotland.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  village  of  Almond  Bcmk,  soon  alter  it  passes  a  beautiful 
small  lake  with  sloping  banks  and  dumps  of  plantation.  From  hence  it 
gradually  ascends  in  a  winding  direction,  passang  torongfa  part  of  the  old  wood, 
and  onward  to  tlic  Castle. 

Tiu'  kilt  lit  a-garden  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Castle:  its  form  is  tiiat  of 
a  parallelogram.  It  contains  about  five  acres,  and  is  enclosed  with  a  substan- 
dal  wall,  fined  with  brick.  The  western  part  has  a  dedifit^  towards  the 
south ;  that  of  the  eastern  slopes  towards  the  south-west,  and  is  divided  by  a 
brick  wall  from  tlie  former.  The  north  wall  of  the  western  division  is  a  hot- 
wall,  4<X)  ft.  in  Icnj^th.  No  houses  are  as  yet  erected.  Abundant  crops  of 
culinary  vegetables,  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  are  produced  in  this  garden.  A 
shrubbery  extends  from  the  kitchen-garden  to  the  Osstle,  where  it  joins  a 
neat  flower-garden. 

There  are  some  fine  old  trees  upon  the  bank,  inunediately  below  the  Castle ; 
one  of  which,  an  oak,  has  a  beautiftd  spreading  top,  which,  in  1825,  measured 
90  ft.  diameter,  and  covers  an  area  ot  707  yards.  Its  trunk  measured  IB|  fi. 
circumference  and  it  has  increased  greatly  in  aise  within  these  thirty  ^eors. 
One  hundred  merks  were  offered  for  this  tree  about  180  years  ago.  At^acent 
was  a  black  poplar,  under  60  years  of  age,  that  measured  10  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  .■■)  It.  J'rom  the  ground,  aud  containctl  about  }H>  ft.  of  timber.  The 
woods  u()un  this  estate  tire  very  culensivc,  and  are  kept  ui  good  order ;  an 
excellent  proof  of  which  is,  Uiat  tbey  are  found  to  yield  a  rent  equal  to  the 
best  com  land.  The  phuitatk>ns  of  Lyndoch  join  those  of  Methven  on  the 
north,  and  form  an  extensive  tract  of  wooded  country. 

The  "^oW  of  this  estate  is  various,  but  the  greater  portion  approaehc*;  t<»  tieat 
of  a  rt'diiisii-coloured  clay :  the  extensive  tract  of  low  ground  upon  tne  south 
of  the  estate  consists  chiefly  of  water-worn  stoues  and  gravel,  with  a  slight 
covering  of  decomposed  gravel  and  vegetable  matter.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  river  Erne  once  flowed  along  this  track  :  thore  is  a  line  of  bogs  and  lakes 
that  have  very  much  the  appeaiance  of  the  course  of  a  river. 
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Ajit.  V.    On  the  Formation  and  Planting  of  a  Suburban  KiUhen* 

Garden,    By  A.  Forsyth. 

I  HAD  almost  considered  it  a  waste  of  labour  to  give  even  an 
outline  of  a  garden  of  this  class,  since  the  general  practice  is  to 
lay  out  the  pleasure-ground  first,  and  afterwards  to  enclose  u 
part  of  the  paddock  for  an  orchard  and  vegetable-ground ; 
forming  the  walks  of  any  hard  rubbish  coaled  with  cinder 
ashes  (seldom  gravel),  with  here  and  there  a  sprig  of  box  along 
the  margins  of  the  principal  walks,  and  rows  of  strawberries  or 
parsley,  by  way  of  edgings,  to  the  subordinate  alleys ;  wliile, 
in  the  orchard  and  against  the  walls,  the  fanciful  modes  of 
pruning  and  training  really  baffle  all  description ;  for  they  are 
in  every  form,  from  the  natural  mushroom  shape  to  the  toriuuus 
zig-zag. 

This,  though  it  may  appear  to  some  a  hideous-looking  carica- 
ture, is  certainly  a  true  representation  of  the  state  of  some  gar- 
dens near  Loudon,  where  better  things  might  be  expected. 
However,  it  is  certainly  good  economy  to  have  useful  edgings 
instead  of  ornamental  ones,  where  ground  is  scarce ;  and  this  is 
pretty  often  the  case  in  suburban  gardens.    The  scarceness  of 
room  is,  indeed,  one  of  tlie  greatest  causes  of  complaint  among 
all  the  proprietors  of  suburban  residences ;  and  it  is  one  that 
money  cannot  remove;  since,  however  wealthy  their  proprietors 
may  be,  they  are  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  neighbours 
equally  wealthy  with  themseWes,  that  would  not  give  them  an 
acre  of  the  land  adjoining,  perhaps,  for  several  hundred  pounds. 
So  much  for  the  present  state  of  suburban  gardens  in  general ; 
though  there  are  many  honourable  exceptions,  and  many  gar- 
dens handsomely  laid  out,  and  scientifically  conducted,  on  the 
state  of  which  I  am  altogether  incompetent  to  offer  a  criticism. 
From  observing  these  defectSi  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
cause  of  them,  I  have  drawn  up  the  system  of  gardening  de- 
tailed below,  from  which,  I  think,  I  may  safely  guarantee  to 
the  proprietor  the  following  results :  —  The  use  of  one  fourth 
more  land ;  a  great  deal  more  fruit  of  superior  quality,  and  of 
the  sorts  most  difficult,  under  present  circurostances,  to  obtain 
(I  mean,  particularly,  the  finer  sorts  of  apples,  and  the  new 
Flemish  pears) ;  metamorphosing  the  walks  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  into  bowers,  covered,  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
with  abundance  of  flowers  or  fruit. 

Every  species  of  hardy  frultp-bearing  tree  and  shrub  may  be 
trained  on  curvilinear  trellises  {seejgs.  35,  36,  and  37.)  over 
the  walks  and  thoroughfiEires  of  die  garden ;  which  walks,  when 
once  properly  drained,  paved,  and  trellbed  with  cast-iron 
arches  and  wire  rods,  will,  according  to  the  closest  calculation 
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that  I  can  make,  remain  cost  free^  painting  excepted,  for  twenty 
years ;  at  the  end  of  which  term,  independently  of  the  increase 
of  fruity  and  of  the  grateful  shade 
and  pleasing  promenade  that  they 
will  afford,  uiot  will  be  found 
cheaper  than  walks  made  of  gravel, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  slat^  roof 
is  Ibund  cheaper,  in  the  long  ruUi 
than  one  thatched,  like  a  corn- 
stack,  with  straw  and  ropes  every 
year.  Besides  the  difference  in 
daily  comfort  and  annual  expendi- 
ture in  walks  pnved  with  lieautifui 
blue  slab  slate,  at  all  seasons  clean, 
and  ready  to  be  traversed  by  the  foot 
or  the  wheelbarrow,  with  equal  im- 
punity in  frost  or  in  thaw,  there  _ 
wUl  be  no  more  danger  of  des-  * 
sert  strawberries  or  garnishing 
parsley  being  mingled  with  the  coal 
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ashes  in  tlie  walks;  no  more  cleaning  and  roiling  of  gravel; 

and  no  planting  and 
clippintr  of  box  edgings. 
1  bluiuld  no  nu)re  tlniik  of 
planting  box  in  a  kitchen- 
garden,  than  I  should  of 
placing  a  cabbage  leaf  as 
a  back  to  a  nosegay. 
It  is  high  linu-  to  lay  aside 
such  medleys,  antl  to 
place  articles  essentially 
ornamental  in  an  esta- 
blishment of  their  own. 
JFig.  38.  shows  tlie  ar- 
rangement of  the  paving 
and  pillars  at  the  intersec- 
tionsof  the  walks,  with  the 
small  footpath  outside, 
for  conducting  the  cul- 
ture of  the  compartments. 
Tile  }^ recent  ai  ticle  is  an 
hutnblc  but  hearty  attempt  to  conibiiie  economy  of  room  with 
a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  articles  produced;  and  I  trust 
that  this  will  be  coinpletely  effected 
by  the  })lan  proposed.  If  you  exa- 
mine a  healthy  young  pear  branch 
{Jig.  4^0.),  trained  horizontally  on  a 
wni!  (for  that  is  the  laire.^t  sample), 
voLi  will  find,  at  the  end  of  tlie  shoot, 
fjrsU  wood  oi  the  present  year;  next 
to  that,  the  wood  of  the  last  year, 
which  is  now  forming  fruitful  spurs ; 
and,  liext  to  that,  on  the  two-years- 
old  wood,  you  will  find  the  truits. 
This  is,  unquestionably,  the  natme 
of  tlie  jiear ;  and,  though  fruit  spurs 
are  produced  on  older  wood,  I  have  alw  ays  observed  the  finest 
fruits  growing  on  maiden  spurs.  To  make  sure  \>  ork,  therefore, 
I  confine  myself  to  them;  and  I  hope  to  see  breast  wood,  as  it 
is  called,  conveited  to  some  better  purpose  than  robbing  tlie 
fruit  tree  border  to  enrich  the  rubbish  heajx  Surely,  nature 
never  meant  this:  neither  do  gardeners;  yet,  assuredly,  they 
practise  it.  /v^'.^.  39.  and  40.  will  show  the  manner  in  which  1 
propose  to  treat  the  pear  trees  in  pruning;  and  figs,  41.  and  42. 
tlie  peaches.  Every  year's  wood  will  be  kept  by  itself ;  and  every 
unnecessary  leader  and  lateral  twig  removed  while  quite  young; 
and  not  a  leaf  allowed  to  i  emaiii  without  a  reason  being  found  in 
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Pear  tree  on  a  xvuU  or  trellis. 


its  behalf.  Strange  as  it  may  ap[)ear,  39 
a  careful  observation  will  satisfy  any 
one  of  the  truth  of  this  statement ; 
and,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  gardener  may  safely  trust  /y  -  fv 
for  a  crop  to  that  very  breast  wood  jj{{{|Hi 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  '  ^ 
cut  off  and  throw  away. 

In  cropping  the  garden,  every 
article,  without  exception,  should  be 
in  rows;  as  this  will  save  much  labour- 
in  weeding,  and  also  allow  the  crops 
to  be  benefited  by  hoeing.  In^^'. 
43.  I  have  allotted  compartments  for  the  principal  crops ;  yet 
it  must  not  be  supposed  thai  anythiug  like  an  arbitrary  settle- 
ment of  crops  is  attempted, 
or  meant  to  be  laid  down. 
What  I  have  stated  is  only 
a  sketch  of  the  propor- 
tions that  one  class  of  vege- 
tables bears  to  another;  and 
that  neither  borrowed  nor 
guessed  at,  but  taken  from 
the  slips  and  quarters  of 
existing  establishments  to 
which  I  have  had  access. 
The  boundary  of  the  ac- 
companying sketch  is  — 
what?  A  hedge?  No;  clipped  hedges  bear  no  fruit.  It  is  a 
walk  overarched  with  stubborn  or  prickly  fruiUbeariDg  plants; 
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feach  tree  bt^rc  winter  pnttuHK. 


4fl€r  tohUcr  ftmmag. 
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Jkjhdis  tkowingaUo  ate  9emim  (tf  the  brickM. 

such  as  filberts,  gooseberriest  berberries,  closely  trained  up  on 
€Hie  side  to  the  centre  of  the  arch ;  and  on  the  other  side  starlet 
nmners,  tall  peas,  fruit  trees,  &c;  Where  the  kitct^n-garden 
adjoins  the  pleasure-ground,  common  laurels,  carefullv  pruned 
with  the  knife  (not  clipped),  will  form  a  handsome  fenc^  and 
shelter.  A  hedge  of  laurels  pruned  in  this  way  may  be  seen,  at 
Dropmore^  83  ft.  higfi. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  trees  for  the  waHs  and 
arches :  — 


Souih  Wall. 
18  Peach  trees,  at  15  ft.  apart  -  270ft. 
6  Nectarine  trees,  at  16ft.  apt. 
15  Vines,  al  6  ft.  apMt  - 
10  Apricot  trees,  nt  15ft.  apart 
10  F%  trees,  at  15  ft.  apart 


270f 


Total  lei^  of  south  wall,  750 
AMI  Wa&. 
fiO  Morello  cfaeny  treaa,  at 

15  ft.  apart      -         -  300ft. 
140  Gooseberry  and  currant 

trees,  3  fi.  apart  -      -  420 

Total  longtib  of  north  wall,  780 

EmH  and  Vett  Wall, 

30  Pear  trees,  20  ft.  apart      -  600  ft. 
10  Cherry  tices,  15  ft.  a[)art  -  150 
10  Plum  Uees,  15  ft.  apart     -  150 

Total  length      -  900 


EtpaHer  Arches, 

130  Apple   trees,  at  15  ft. 

apart       -        -        -  1950  ft. 
70  Pear  trees,  15  ft.  apart  -  1050 
50  Cherry  trees,   at  15ft. 

apart      -      -      -  750 
50  Flora  trees,  15  ft.  apart  -  750 
750  Gooseberry  trees,   3  ft, 

apart       -  8850 
500  Currant  trees,  at  3  ft. 

apart      ...  1500 
500  Raspberry  plants,  1|  ft. 

apart  -  -  -  750 

Outer  half  of  boundary  arch 
occupied  with  laurel,  fil- 
I)ert8«  berberries    -       •  1860 
6  Quince  trees,  15ft.  apart  •  90 
8  Medlar  trees,  15ft. apart  -  180 


Total  length        -  10470 
belog  5885  ft.  of  archway. 


Now,  10470  ft.  of  espalier  tareh  gives  spaoe  for  3490  goose- 
berry trees  at  3ft.  apart;  whioh,  in  the  open  quarter,  in  rows 
6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  would  occupy  1  acre^  3  roods,  27  poles,  20  yards ; 
only  12  poles  less  than  2  acres,  or  half  the  garden.  And  it  is 
well  known  that  espalier  trees  are  surer  and  greater  bearers 
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Strawberrien, 


IN. 


20  Pules. 


I. 

Globe  Artichoke, 


Rhubarb, 
6  Fulet). 


Sea- kale, 
UPolei. 


Hone-radlih, 


Strawberries, 


43 


Early  Peaa  interlined 
with  Spinach,  to  be 
succeeded  by  Endive. 
ISPolet. 


n. 


Vaults 


I 

s 

.5 


Gullflower  &  Caeamber 
under  Hand  i 


t. 


a, 


a 


Oaiuns  and 
SPolfft. 


Beet, 
•  Polei. 

Salsafy  and 

Scorzonera, 
2  Pole6. 


'5. 

CO 


Cabbages, 
Borecole,  &c. 
Id  Poles. 


Glue 

Slructares, 
Shedi, 


Parsnips 

and 
Carroll, 
lePolefc 


Cabbages, 
,  Savoys,  &c 
16  Poles. 


Winter  Onions  succeeded  by 
J  Kidney  Beens. 


Celery  preceded  by  Pm, 
»  Poles. 


GardooiiB,4Polee« 
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<16  1 1. 

J 

Ground, 

Canliflowei, 
16^ 


Early  Potatoes,  to  be  stic- 
ceeded  by  Lettuce  aud 
tste  Cclm7,  protected. 
10 


c. 


tdPoIea. 


•a 

$ 

CO 

a 

o 

r/) 

bfi 
o 

I 

2: 


fl 


o 

cd 

e 


tieans, 
16  Poles. 


c 

2: 


NursUogs. 


m 

a 

aa 

>> 

a 


Kidney  Beaog. 


A. 

Poiitloet  tnoQecded 


Poles. 


Jerusalem  Artichokea,  6  Pfdes* 


Slrawberriesr 
U  Poles. 


Peas  with 
SpiMch 
interlining, 
»  Poles. 


I 


Peas 
with  Lettuce,  &c. 
intciluiing, 
ao  Poles. 


Strawberries, 
IS  Poles. 
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On  the  Formalion  and  Planting 


than  standard  ones  ;  and,  the  wood  and  leaves  being  exposed 
to  the  full  and  equal  action  ol  the  sun,  perfect  handsome  fruits, 
fit  for  the  banqueting  table,  which  on  standards  would  have 
only  swelled  the  iieap  ui  wa^ie  and  windfalls. 


1  AYMDt  foags 

1  Early  Anne 
1  Potdpr^  hativtt 


Sded  Lui  ofPeaehe$, 

4  French,  or  groase  mignonne 

Koyal  Geor;gD 
8  Mobtaubao 


8  Kolilesse 

1  Bcllegarde 
8  Late  adminble. 


3  filmge 

1  Violette  h&tive 

2  New  white.  This  fruit  is  said  to 
ripen  in  the  latter  end  of  August 
and  beginning  of  September;  and 
I  have  proved  that  it  sometimes 


ripens  thirty  days  later.  It  Is  a 
amall  fruit,  adhering  closely  to  the 
tree  till  the  skin  gets  shrivelled. 

These  remarks  I  made  on  speci- 
mens planted  a^inst  a  south  wall 
ten  miles  firom  London. 


3  White  Sweetwater 
3  Esperionc,  black 
3  Black  clu  titer 


8  Red 


2  Black  Isclun 
8  Bnintifick 


Reds^400. 

50  Ronirb  ro<I 

50  Champagne 

50  Scoteb  small  jam 
100  Red  Warrington 
100  Ironmonger 

50  Wihoaot's  early  red. 

Whites,  100. 
25  Taylor's  bright  Venus 
85  WeUinstim  , 
50  GryaUK 


3  White  muscadine,  or  musqii^  cbas- 

selas 
3  Verdeiho 


8  Royal  orange         8  Breda 


Fig*. 

2  Laige  white  Cicnoa 
8  Marsdnes. 


4  Moorpark 

2  Lee*s  perpetual 


Goo§ebmet, 

(Greens,  100. 
50  Early  rawzh 
80  Green  Walnut 
80  Pitmaston  green  gage. 

Yellows,  200. 

100  C  harapagne 

50  Early  stilphur 
50  liumbiiUion. 

Total,  800  gooseberry  trees,  induding 
those  hr  preserving,  under  mats, 
on  the  north  wall. 


Currants,  590. 

290  Wilniot's  large  red.    Wliot'vcr       for  no  other  variety  of  red  cumnt. 

has  seen  the  splendid  spet  imcns     I  if)  Black  Ivaples 
exhibited  l)y  Mr.  Wilmot  will  vMs»h    ioO  White  Dutch. 


200  Red  Antwerp 
lOOBamet 


Kitchen  Appleit,  70. 
10  Keswick  codlin 


Ratpberriat  500. 

50  Doubl^bearing 
100  Yellow  Antweip 

Applet. 

5  Carlisle  codlin 
10  Hawthorndeu 


50  Cornish. 


3  Manks  mdlio 
ii  Alexaiuitr 
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5  Nonsuch 

5  Oravenstein 

8  Yorkshire  ^rejeni^g 

6  Blenbeim  pippin 

5  Bedfordshirefouildliiig 
3  KoyaJ  rus«et 
«  White  CalviUe 

3  Norfolk  beaufio 

4  French  crab 
3  Kerry  pippin 

5  French  reinette. 


Dessert  Apples,  60, 
8  White  juneating 
3  Red  Quarrenden 
8  Womisley  (Mppin 

2  Yellow  Tngestne 

3  KiuM  ut  pippins 
3  Golden  remette 


2  Cockle  pippin 
6  Golden  pippin, 
and  varieties 


old, 


2  Glout  more 
4  Jargonelle 

1  Autumn  bergaaiot 
dBeui^Diel 

3  Mme-Louise 


30  Peart  for  the  Batt  and  Wett 

2  Crassane 

1  Passe-Colmar 
1  Bezi  Vaet 

3  Old  Cohnar 
8  Pound  pear 


3  Lemon  pippin 

2  Downton  pippin 

3  Bfafgn 

7  Ribston  pippin 
5  Dutch  migijonnc 
10  NoiipareiLi  —  Brad- 
dick's  old^and  Searle's 
t  Loan's  penrnaio 
1  Dredgers  ftir  maid 
1  Hall  door 

1  Shepherd's  £uue. 
Walls, 

2  Uvedale'i  St.  Germain 

3  Duchesse  <l*Afl|gouienie 
2  Aston  town 

1  Cadillac. 


70 


6  Gknit  moroeau 

3  Jargonelle 

4  Windsor 

3  Autumn  ber^amot 

4  Williaiiis'<j  bonChr^tien 
6  Beurr^  de  Capiauroont 
SForelle 


Pear$  for  the  EipaRer 

SBeurr^  Did 

2  Ganseirs  bergamot 
6  Marie-Louise 

3  Crassane 

2  Passe-Colroar 
2  Bezi  Vaet 
SOldColmar 


Archet, 

5  Napoleon 

2  Brown  beurri, 

2  Bon  Chretien 

2  Chauinontelle 

3  Pound  pear 
5  8l  Germain 
3€kMlillac. 


East  and  West  Walls,  10 
6  Hay  duke        1  Blackheart 
1  Whiteheart       2  Archduke. 
North  Wall 

20  MoreUos. 

East  and  West  Walls,  10. 

1  Jaune  hative 

1  Early  violet 

1  Dntp  d'or 

I  Green  gage 

1  St.  Catherine 

1  Purple  gage 

1  Goe  s  golden  drop 

1  Bine  imptetrice 

I  White  nMtgmini  bomun 

1  Bed  magnum  bonum 


Okerries,^, 

Espalier  Arches,  50. 
14  May  duke       JO  Bigarreau 

4  Whiteheart  4  Florence 
6  Blackheart       3  Kentish 

5  Archduke        5  MoreUo. 

PIksis,  60. 

Fspalier  Arches,  SO. 
5  Drap  d'or 
10  Green  gage 

5  Coe^s  golden  drop 

4  Blue  imp^ratrioe 

6  Orleans 
3  Diamond 

7  Shropshire  damson 

5  White  magnum  bonnm 

2  Red  magnum  bonum 

3  Coe*B  iais  red. 


FUierttf  100,  at  4  fl.  apart,  on  the  boundary  Arch,  by  way  of  He^ge^  thickly 
trained  on  the  outer  Half  of  the  Espalier  Arch. 

35  Bed  36  White  25  Barcdooa         25  Cosford. 


100  Red 


Berherrkt,  135,  at  3  ft.  aftaet  on  the  Fence. 
20  Black 


15  White. 


One  side  (the  most  exposed),  it  is  presumed,  is  covered  with 
laurels,  3  (L  apart,  spurred  and  tied  with  wire. 
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154       Propagath^  and  Tran^pUmiing  ^  'Evergreens* 

Art.  VI.  On  ike  Propagating  and  Transplanting  of  Evergreens.  By 
John  Tuknhill,  Gardeaer  to  Cbarlefl  Cowaoy  Esq^  Vallejfield 
Bauk|  near  Pennycuick. 

On  reading  over  Mr.  Rutser^a  remarkt  upon  the  transplant- 
ing of  evergreens  (Vol.  Xl£  p^  567.)»  I  observe  that  he  does 
riot  give  the  size  of  the  plants  which  he  has  been  so  successful 
in  transplantingy  or  the  best  method  of  propagating  them.  In 
the  few  remarks  which.  I  am  about  to  make»  1  intend  to  give 
what  appears  to  me  the  simplest  and  best  melhod  of  propa- 
gating and  planting  evergreens ;  and  it  Is  one  which  I  have  prac- 
tised for  these  ten  years  past.  I  take  as  many  cuttlngi  as  I 
want  from  branches  that  are  lying  on  the  ground,  which  I 
prefer,  because  they  are  generally  formed  with  small  fibres,  tike 
maggots ;  and,  when  I  cannot  find  any  in  this  state,  I  select  a 
plant  or  plants  of  the  kind  which  I  intend  to  propagate;  and, 
taking  a  barrow  load  of  good  mould,  I  lay  it  all  round  the 
plant,  keeping  the  soil  shaded  and  damp.  In  the  course  of 
four  months,  the  lower  branches  begin  to  form  small  fibres; 
and,  when  these  are  sufficiently  advanced,  which  is  generally 
about  July  15.,  I  prepare  my  cuttings,  and  plant  them  m  rows; 
1  ft.  between  the  rows,  ^d  5  in.  apart  in. the  row.  By  the  July 
following,  that  is,  twelve  months  after  being  planted,  the  cut- 
tings will  be  found  to  have  formed  shoots  from  9  in.  to  12  in. 
long,  and  to  have  very  handsome  little  balls.  Such  plants  I 
prefer  for  transplanting  to  plants  six  times  their  age;  as  I  can 
transplant  them  with  safety  at  any  season  of  the  year,  provided 
the  weather  be  fine.  I  ccmld  carry  such  plants  fifty  miles,  and 
not  injure  their  balls.  A  plant  of  the  common  laurel,  raised, 
in  1828,  from  a  cutting  treated  in  thb  manner,  is  now  7  ft.  in 
height,  with  a  head  49  n.  in  circumference^ 

No  doubt  it  may  sometimes.  Tor  a  particular  purpose,  be 
proper  to  transplant  large  plants ;  and,  if  very  carefully  done^ 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  the  plants  be  well  watered  and  sup- 
ported afterwards,  they  may  succeed :  but  a  plantation  of  any 
consideraUe  extent  will  acquire  a  body  and  figure  sooner  by 
being  formed  with  small  plants  than  with  large  ones.  I^arge 
tall  plants  require  to  have  a  stalF  placed  near  them,  on  whtcji 
they  may  lean,  and  wait  patiently  till  small  ones  have  grown 
over  their  heads. 

When  i  remove  any  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  I  always 
carry  a  little  bast  matting  along  with  me,  for  my  labourers  to  tie 
on  the  south  side  of  the  shrub  or  tree,  as  a  mark  to  enable  me 
to  plant  it  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  north  or  south 
that  it  was  in  before ;  as  I  know  from  experience  that  it  will  not 
thrive  unless  this  b  attended  to,  especially  if  it  belongs  to  the 
pine  or  fir  tribe. 

ValUi^idd^  Nov.  21.  1836. 
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Art*  VIL   Notice  ^  some  Green^hauie  and  Half-hardy  ligHeoui 

Plants,  which  have  endured  the  open  Air ^  for  several  Winters^  in  the 
Handsviorth  Nuner^t        Birmingham,   By  Aumjlavdeb.  Pops. 

1  HAVE  herewith  sent  you  a  few  specimens  of  shrubs,  which 
have  endured  the  open  air  with  us  without  any  protection.  They 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Bdnks'm  austrdlis  [Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1306.],  planted  out  last  sum- 
mer, is  now  (Feb.  7.)  as  green  as  a  common  holly ;  and  appears 
quite  hardy,  being  in  an  exposed  situation. 

Hdke^  sp.  [?  aciaddris  Arb.  Brit,  p.  1S06.]  has  been  planted 
four  or  five  years,  and  has  not  been  in  the  least  injured  by  the 
frost.    Last  summer  it  bloomed,  and  has  ripened  seed. 

Leptospei-mwH  triiui-ve  has  stood  out  several  years  in  an  ex- 
posed situation,  as  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub ;  and,  last  year,  was 
so  profusely  covered  with  bloom  as  to  appear  a  white  mass,  3  ft. 
high.  [The  specimen  sent  was  covered  with  ripe  seeds.  For 
the  extreme  hardiness  of  tiiis  genus,  see  Arb.  Brity  p.  961. ;  and 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  706. ;  in  which  last  place  it  is  stated 
to  have  stood  out  in  the  open  giirden  quite  well,  in 
the  climate  of  Aberdeen,  in  Mr.  Roy's  nursery.] 

Leptospermtnn  sp.  has  also  stood  exposed  for 
several  years,  and  bloomed.  It  is  now  6  ft.  high. 
[L.  grandifolium  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  961.,  and  44.,  is 
much  hardier  than  the  common  myrtle.] 

Acacia  afftnis  \_A.  dealbata  Arb.  Brit^  p.  766.; 
and  Jig.  4-5.]  has  stood  out  exposed  to  the  south.  ^  ^'^^^jl'K.. 
It  is  now  10  ft.  high,  after  being  four  years  planted; 
and  forms  a  beautiful  tree,  with  its  finely  pinnated  glaucous 
leaves,  as  green  as  in  the  summer. 

GrevillcB.    ]unij)cn'7ia.       [Arb.   Brit.,  ^ 
p.  1306.]   One  plant  stood  out  for  two 
years,  in  a  cold  and  damp  situation;  ^■■■>i-xt^f^^ 
but,  being  removed,  it  died,  and  we  J^^^*^^^ 'i'tll 
have  not  since  tried  it  out.  ••w^ij^^  ^"^KliS 

Ceaiibthus  colltnus.  [See  BirTn.  Bot,  ^>  ^^^'^ 
Gard.,  as  quoted  in  Gard.  Mag.,  p.  36. ;  '  ^^afflaft^'^'^ 
and^^46.]  This  is  a  very  hardy  ever-  '^^t^/^ 
^reen,  and  produces  its  white  flowers, 

from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  great  abundance.  Last  summer 
it  flowered  twice.  [The  leaves  are  oval  or  roundish,  glabrous 
and  shining  above,  and  slightly  pubescent  beneath ;  the  largest 
is  2 J  in.  long,  and  1|  in.  broad.] 

C.  azureus  [Arb.  Brit,  p. 539. ;  and ^.47.]  has  stood  out  as  a 
shrub  two  winters,  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  ends  of  the 
young  branches  were  injured  by  the  frost;  but  they  produced 
fresh  shoots  in  the  spring,  and  bloomed  profusely. 
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Greeu-Ziouse  PLaiUs  in  the  open  Air^ 


Pittospm  iwt  l\)bira  \^Arb» 
Brit,,  p. 358.;  and  JigAS,'] 
stands  in  a  southern  ex- 
posure, is  3  ft.  high,  and 
as  green  as  a  common 
laurel. 

\Llcvagnns  songdria  we 
have  growing  as  a  shrub. 
You  do  not  mention  it  in 
the  Arb.  Brit.,  with  the 
other  elengiuises.  [From 
the  sprig  of  winter's  wood 
sent,  and  from  the  sjiecific 
name,  we  should  deem 
this  identical  with  the  E. 
orientalis,  or,  at  all  events,  only  a  variety 
of  it ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  a  speci- 
men in  foliage  and  flower.  We  have 
written  to  Messrs.  Pope  and  Son,  to  re- 
quest them  to  send  us  specimens  at  the 
proper  season  ;  and  we  shall  give  our  re-  48 
marks  on  them  in  the  supplementary  notices 
to  our  Arb.  Brit.,  which  will  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  this  Magazine.] 

Eriobdtrya  japonica  [Arb.  Brit.,  p.  ; 
and  fig.  49.]  has  stood  out  three  years  as  a 
hardy  shrub  or  tree,  in  a  sheltered  spot,  re- 
taining its  foliage  all  the  winter.  It  is  6  ft. 
high.  [No  garden  wall,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  ought 
to  be  without  this  magnificent  evergreen.  In  the  warmest  parts 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
it  might  be  grafted  here  and 
there  on  a  common  haw* 
tborn  hedge.] 

Phothiia  sernddta  [Arb. 
Brit.,  p.  868.;  and^,  50.] 
has  been  planted  four  years 
in  a  sheltered  situation,  and 
is  now  6  ft.  high.  [There 
are  trees  10  ft.  and  12  ft. 
high  of  this  noble  ever- 
green at  Syon ;  a  pwtrait 
of  one  of  which  is  given 
in  the  Arb.  Brit,'] 

Pinm  Slrobus  [?  var.  pygmcea]^  upwards  of  thirty  years  old, 
forms  a  compact  tuft,  about  1  ft.  in  height,  and  Uie  same  in 
diameter. 
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CamelTxa.  japdnica  ritbra  plena  [Arb.  Brit.,  p.  384-.]  has  stood 
out  five  years  as  a  shrub,  sheltered  from  the  north-west,  and  is 
as  green  as  the  common  laurel ;  but  does  not  bloom. 

CunninghdmxvL  lanceoldta  has  been  planted  out  seven  years  in 
a  very  exposed  situation,  and  stands  well;  but,  having  been 
raised  from  a  layer,  it  has  not  yet  assumed  a  tree-like  appear- 
ance, but  promises  to  do  so.  It  is  at  present  a  dense  bush, 
about  3  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  across  the  head. 

Pomadetris  pnmifolia, 
[Arb.  Brit,,  p.  54-2.],  when 
planted  out,  is  generally 
killed  to  the  ground  every 
winter ;  but  springs  up  again 
in  a  weak  state.  [P.  ellip- 
tica,  Arb,  Brit,^  1.  c,  and 
51  J^*  *s  doubtless  equally 
hardy  with  P.  /jruniftMia]. 
Ribes  sp.  The  plant  from  which 
the  specimen  sent  was  taken  is  an  evergreen,  with  small  yellow 
flowers ;  and  very  sweet-scented.  IFig*  52.  represents  this 
specimen,  which  we  have  sent  to  Mr.  Gordon,  who  agrees  with 
us  in  thinking  that  it  comes  nearest  R.  punct^tum,  which  is 
also  evergreen,  or  nearly  so.  See  A/  b.  Brit,,  p.  982. ;  and 
Jg,  53.] 
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Culture  of  Epipf^Uum  O-wicdtum. 


(hlletxB.  spiJibsa  Kunth;  C.  horrida 
W,y  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  541.,  and  Jig,  54.  c; 
appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common 
furze,  and  is  a  most  desirable  ever- 
green shrub.  [lletanillaE'/>//f</raBron. 
Collet/a  £'phedra  Vent.<i  jig»  54.    and  ^  //f 'h 
ColletiQ,  ulkiiia  GW.^fg.  54.  <7,  of  which  <^  0*^ 
there  are  plants  in  the  open  air  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's,  appear  equally  hardy,  and  add  two  other 
handsome  evergreen  shrubs  to  the  British  arboretum.J 


HandswoTth  JbJur^-y^  Feb.  1»  1637, 

The  specimens  sent  are  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous. 
We  would  strongly  recommend  for  trial,  as  common  shrubbery 
evergreens,  on  dry  soils,  all  the  leptospermums  that  can  be 
procured ;  and  also  Ceanothus,  Grevillea,  Hakefl,  and  Acacia. 
As  to  that  delightful  evergreen  Photiiiia,  it  is  about  as  hardy  as 
the  common  laurel ;  and  the  splendid  Eriobotrya  is  nearly  so, 
when  trained  against  a  wall.  We  are  equally  astonished  and 
delighted  to  find  that  so  many  half-hardy  plants  stand  out  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  Birmingham ;  which,  we  suppose,  must  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  since  the  temperature  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  London.  For  the  same  reason, 
some  trees  and  shrubs  stand  out  better  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  the  climate  of  which,  during  winter,  ia  also  colder  than 
that  of  London.  —  QnuL 


Art.  VIII.    On  the  Culture  of  EpiphyUum  irunciUufiu 
By  T.  Stmons,  Gardener,  Clowance. 

Among  the  numerous  beauties  of  Flora  which  adorn  our 
stoves,  there  are  few,  in  niy  opinion,  possessing  a  higlier  claim 
to  admiration  than  the  Epipb^ilum  truncatum.  This  plant 
should  have  a  place  in  every  stove;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  stove, 
a  trial  should  be  given  it  in  every  green-house.  Feeling  an 
ardent  desire  that  this  exotic  may  be  more  extensively  cultivated. 
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'  and  hs  exquisitely  beautiful  blossoms  be  witnessed  by  every  ad* 
niirer  of  flowers,  I  beg  these  remarks  may  appear  in  the  columns 
of  vour  interesting  Magazine. 

f  ooold  never  satisfactorily  grow  the  fipiph^llum  truncatnm 
opon  its  own  bottom ;  and|  therefore,  was  induced  to  try  what 
oould  be  effected  by  grafting.  In  the  spring  of  1830,  I  inserted 
a  graft  on  Cactus  trianguHkris,  about  6  in.  above  the  pot :  the 
result  of  this  experiment  has  been  highly  gratifying,  and  the 
plant  is  now  15  in.  in  height,  and  has  pendulous  branches  falling 
in  all  directions  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  For  four  years  suc- 
cessively the  plant  has  flowered  freely,  increasing  the  number  of 
its  blossoms  as  it  has  increased  in  size.  In  November  last  it 
produced  107  flowers,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw 
it.  The  compost  used  was  one  half  loam,  the  other  half  equal 
proportions  of  peat  and  leaf  mould,  and  the  pot  was  well  crocked 
at  the  bottom. 

I  have  several  plants  of  E.  trunc^tum  growing  wild  upon 
Fer6skia  aculeate;  but  whether  they  will  ultimately  arrive  at  the 
desired  perfection,  remains  to  be  proved :  the  wood  of  the  latter 
being  in  texture  more  of  the  nature  of  a  shrub  than  that  of  the 
former,  I  have  my  doubts ;  yet,  having  a  fine  plant  of  C^reus 
flageJlifikmis  growing  upon  Per^kia,  I  feel  encouraged  to  hope 
fer  success. 

I  have  a  border  18  in*  wide  round  the  inside  of  the  pit  of  a 
stove^  filled  with  compost,  in  which  I  put  such  plants  as  I 
Imagine  will  grow  better  in  this  situation  than  in  pots*  In  thb 
bordier,  a  plant  of  Epiph^llum  speciosum,  grafted,  also,  on  C^reua 
triangularis,  was  planted  about  ei^t  years  ago;  and  it  is  now 
S  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  would  liave  been 
much  larger  IumI  it  not  been  pruned  back  occasionally,  to  prevent 
it  from  banging  over  the  pathway.  The  plant  is  supported  by 
a  wood  frames  the  formation  of  which  is  nearly  that  of  a  parasol; 
and  the  profusion  of  flowers  which  it  produces  every  spring  is 
really  astonishing.  Last  spring  it  presented  a  complete  cone  of 
flowers,  to  the  number  of  above  1000.  This  plant  having  pro* 
dnced  such  a  striking  effect,  I  have  planted  two  of  the  £.  trun* 
c&tom  in  the  same  border,  and  I  hope  to  realise  similar  results. 
Thb  border  I  find  to  be  excellent  for  the  varieties  of  Gemiria^ 
OloadmVi,  TVeviriina  coccinea,  &c. ;  and  they  make  a  splendid 
•how  in  it  durins  the  summer  months. 

P.  SL  The  solandra  of  which  I  reported  to  you,  and  the  ac- 
oomdt  cf  which  is  published  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  41 S.  of  this  Magazine^ 
ripens  its  seed ;  and  I  have  seedlings  of  it  in  great  abundance. 

Ckfwaneef  Ja$h  14.  1837. 
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Art.  IX.  On  enlivening  Floxver  or  other  small  Gardens  that  surround 
Dxvelling-houses,  hi/  Means  of  Zoologi^,  By  Th.  Nietner.  TfaoS- 
Jated  from  the  Garten  Zeiiung,  No.  45i  for  Nov.  1836* 

The  following  idea  will,  perhapsy  at  first  sight  appear  whlm- 
aicalf  and  will  be  laughed  at  by  many ;  but  those  who  understand 
it  better,  and  who  are  admirers  of  nature^  will  be  pleased  when  | 
th^  see  her  combinations  imitated. 

The  picture  which  I  form  to  myself  of  a  flower-garden  requires 
it  to  be  filled,  to  the  greatest  degree  of  richness  and  luxuriance^  ^ 
with  all  the  plants  which  please  and  gratify  the  senses ;  and  which 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  afibrd  the  highest  enjoyment  to  the 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  neither  simplicity  nor  harmony  in  the  whole 
should,  be  wanting.  Openness  and  clearness  of  space  should 
also  be  attended  to.  But  the  charms  of  the  flower-garden,  as 
die  fi^uent  haunt  of  men,  are  heightened  when  it  presents  not 
only  the  beauties  of  still  life,  but  »  enlivened  by  those  of  anl* 
mated  nature ;  either  by  the  delightfiil  melody  of  birds,  or  by 
the  brilliant  colours  of  butterflies,  and  numerous  other  insects, 
which  flutter  around  the  flowers,  or  crawl  over  the  beds. 

Animated  nature  everywhere  carries  with  it  cheerfulness  and 
deli|;ht,  and  produces  in  the  sensitive  man  feelinffs  of  contem- 
plation and  wonder !  But  it  is  not  by  means  of  insects  onl^ 
that  the  enjoyment  of  a  flower-garden,  or  of  other  gardens,  is 
most  heightened;  but  by  one  of  a  hitherto  not  favourite  fiimlly 
of  reptiles ;  which,  however,  have  always  been  beloved  by  me^ 
and  which  I  have  always  been  delighted  to  find  inhabitants  of 
the  garden.  Ttiis  reptile  is  neither  more  nor  less  thfui  the  leaf> 
frog,  B^OML  arb6rea.  (See  Vol.  XIL  fig.  47.) 

An  unusual  number  of  lea^firogs  were  seen  here  (Berlin) 
last  summer,  from  what  cause  I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but  it  Is 
a  fact  that  was  observed  by  many  persons.  In  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  plants  were  unfolding  thmr  buds  to  new  Hfiv 
and  the  soil  covered  with  a  livehr  green,  I  had  the  opportunitv 
of  obtaining  thirty  leaf>fro|;s  from  the  pleasure-ground  which 
surrounds  tne  king's  palace.  I  put  them  in  the  flower-garden 
which  surrounds  my  iiouse ;  and,  as  the  year  advanced,  I  obtained 
more,  till  the  number  might  be  said  to  amount  to  150. 

Whether  they  were  not  comfortable  in  their  new  situation,  or 
whether  it  was  from  instinct^  I  do  not  know,  but  X  found  the  ' 
greater  part  of  them  generallv  sitting  on  those  plants  that  had 
either  laroe  and  sofV,  or  stiff  leaves.  They  particularly  fre* 
quented  the  Herkdeuni^  Bhkum^  Lophosp^rmum,  Canna,  jRho* 
dod^ndron,  and  Hydrangea.  1  sometimes  observed  two  of 
them  sitting  on  one  leaf  sunning  themselves.  However  agree- 
able to  me  these  harmless  creatures  were,  even  when  silent,  I  1 
was  much  more  delighted  when  the  approaching  warm  weather 
caused  their  voices  to  be  heard.    Rain  was  not,  indeed,  always 
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tlie  caofle  of  their  song;  and  they  oflen  decehred  themselves,  as 
well  as  me,  in  this  respect :  at  least,  there  was  a  striking  instance 
of  it,  when,  from  the  continued  drought  of  last  summer,  the 
plants  were  obliged  to  be  watered  every  day:  if  a  drop  by  chance 
lell  from  the  watering-pot  on  the  chin  of  any  of  the  leaf-frogs» 
they  raised  their  voices  in  all  the  variedes  of  tones,  and  seemed 
peitectly  happy.  On  such  occasions  other  leaf-frogs  joined  in 
the  son^  which  had  not  received  any  drop  from  the  watering* 
pot,  and  probably  only  did  so  from  the  example  of  their  com* 
panions*  Later  in  the  season,  when  the  weather  changed,  and 
iieavy  clouds  darkened  the  horizon,  the  concerts  of  my  frogs 
never  ceased.  In  all  creeks  and  comers,  in  every  plant  thickly 
clothed  with  leaves,  whether  high  or  low,  they  poured  out  their 
song :  not,  indeed,  very  melocliously,  but  not  in  discordant  tones, 
and  certainly  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  A  friend  on  a  vbit 
was  ollen  agreeably  surprised  by  a  hundred  unexpected  voices, 
which  suddenly  saluted  his  ears,  as  if  by  magic,  from  behind 
hioi»  before  him,  near  him,  and  on  all  sides.  {Garten  Zei^ung^ 
No.  45.,  18S6.) 


Art.  X.    On  the  Culture  of  the  Milsn  CavctidishW,  as  practised  at 
Chatsvuorthn    By  Joseph  Paxton,  F.L.S.,  H.S.,  &c. 

[If  any  of  our  readers  have  forgotten,  or  should  not  be  fully 
aware  of^  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  culture  of  the  Milstf 
CSavendfshf I  as  a  new  stove  firuit,  we  request  they  will  turn  to 
Vol.  XII.  pp.  516.  and  6  J  8.  In  November  last,  we  wrote  to  Mr. 
Paxton,  requesting  to  know  whether  the  plant  was  still  promising 
to  answer  his  expectations.  We  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Paxton's 
answer  in  Vol.  XIL  p.  619*,  and  the  IbUowing  is  the  letter  itself. 
We  have  subseonendy  written  to  Mr,  Paxton  on  the  subject, 
and  his  answer,  aated  Jan.  29.,  Is  confirmatory  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  this  letter.] 

The  Milsa  CkvendishfV  is  progressing  beyond  any  expectation 
I  had  formed  of  it  in  April  last:  when  the  fruit  ripened  off  In 
May,  a  voung  one  started  from  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  which 
is  now  (Nov.  8. 1 836.)  of  the  followii^  dimensions : — At  the  soil, . 
or  round  the  base  of  the  stem,  2  It  6  in. ;  one  foot  from  the 
soil,  2  ft.  I  in. ;  two  feet  from  the  soil,  I  ft.  9  in. ;  extreme  height 
of  the  plant,  7  ft*  The  leaves  average  4  ft.  long  each,  and  2  ft. 
6  In.  broad :  it  has  every  appearance  of  showing  fruit  now,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  ripen  about  May  next  From  the  extraordinary 
size  of  the  stem,  I  expect  a  spike  of  fruit  weighing  at  least  SO 
or  40lb»  The  plant  has  had  plenty  of  tub  room,  and  plenty  of 
water.  The  soil  used  is  rich  loam,  with  a  little  well*rotted  dung. 
The  temperature  for  this  plant  has  been  not  quite  so  high  as 
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has  been  iistxi  to  two  others,  which  are  not  so  thick  in  the  stem, 
yet  have  rather  longer  leaves.  I  expect  we  shall  fruit  these 
plants  next  season.  I  intend  to  buikl  a  small  house  to  fruit 
about  two  dozen  every  year.  The  only  plants  that  I  know  to  be 
true  of  Mus/z  CavendishiV  are  at  I^ord  Fitzwil Ham's,  and  A.  B. 
Latnhert's,  Esq.,  and  one  at  the  Eclinbuigh  Botanic  Garden.  Mr. 
Cameron,  with  uhom  I  have  recently  had  sunie  talk  on  this 
subject,  assures  nie  tliat  he  never  received  but  two  plants  from 
the  Mauritius,  one  of  which  was  purchased  at  Mr.  Barclay's  sale 
by  a  Continental  botanist.  Messrs.  Rollisson  of  Tooting  have 
plants  that  very  much  resemble  it;  but,  as  there  are  so  many 
kinds  of  dwarf  musas  in  the  Mauritius,  and  ob  the  Messrs.  Rol- 
lisson cannot  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  introduction  of 
their  plants,  I  am  led  to  doubt  tlieir  origin. 

By  this  time  next  season  I  shall  have  100  plants  of  the  M. 
CavendlshzV,  part  of  which  I  shall  have  to  distrihute.  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  was  larger  than  any  I  ever  saw 
produced  by  M.  sapi^ntum,  or  M.  paradisiaca ;  and  that  the 
flavour,  when  in  perfection,  combines  that  of  the  piiie-;i})})le,  the 
melon,  and  the  pear.  Mr.  Richard  Harrison,  of  Aighburrrh,  who 
tasted  the  fruit  exhibited  at  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
pronounced  it  much  finer  flavoured  than  any  kind  of  banana  he 
had  ever  tasted  in  the  West  Indies.  The  spike  of  fruity  when 
exhibited  at  the  Society,  was  rather  over  ripe. 

Chatsworth^  JSao*  8.  1836. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    General  Notices* 

The  Flf^ivyps  nf  the  Silver  Fir  (  A7>fV  f  Vtcca)  increase  in  Dianu^ter  after  the 
Tree  is  Jelled.  —  M.  Dutrochet,  wishini^  to  verify  this  fact,  which  he  had 
previouiil>  ob.scrved  in  1833,  procured,  in  1836,  from  the  forests  of  the  JurOy 
aeveral  stumpB  of  thb  tree,  wnidi  were  in  a  tiviiiff  state  when  taken  up.  One, 
which  was  the  stump  of  a  tree  fisHed  in  1881,  nad  thus  been  increasing  in 
diainctpr  (liin'nf^  foiirtern  vonrs ;  the  new  wood  ami  bark  being  easily  distin- 
guishable from  the  tonner  wood  and  bark,  vvliich  were  in  a  state  of  incipient 
decomposition.  The  total  thickness  of  the  fourteen  layers  of  tliis  new  ligneous 
productioD  was  5*869  lines  ^nearly  half  an  inch)  in  the  vertical  part  of  the 
stump ;  and  this  thickness  is  increased  to  about  8*032  lines  (three  quarters  of 
an  inch)  in  the  Hrrneous  part  of  the  rnllositv  (hmirrelet)  protruded  over  n  [>?ut 
of  the  section  made  by  the  axe.  Anotlier  stump  was  that  of  a  trie  telied  in 
174.3;  and  it  was  still  full  of  life  when  it  was  cxuiuined  at  the  commencement 
of  tfie  year  1836.  The  wood  formed  since  the  tree  was  fi^ed  comisted  of 
ninety-two  layefa^  the  total  thickness  of  which  was  nearly  2  in.  The  wood  of 
which  the  stump  was  composed  when  the  tree  wns  felled  hjui  entirely  disap- 

E eared ;  and  the  thick  rim,  or  callosity,  which  had  foniied  round  the  margin, 
ad  curled  over  so  us  almost  to  cover  the  top  of  the  stump.  This  stump, 
-wiuch  had  lived  and  increased  in  diameter  diiriitt  nmety-two  years*  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  endured  much  longer:  so  raat  we  are  ignorant  how  iar 
this  singular  prolongation  of  hie  and  increase  of  growth  may  extend  in  stumps 
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deprived  of  their  trunk  and  leaves,  and  which  only  receive  li(]uid  nourishment 
firotn  the  roots.  It  results  from  this,  that  the  growtli  of  trees  in  diameter  is 
th^  result  of  a  local  developement ;  and  that  the  organic  matter  of  this  increase 
docs  not  descend  fim  tbe  upper  parts  of  the  trunk,  as  some  physiologists 
MiU  think.  (L'Oarmh,  Dec  84. 1836  } 


Abt.  II.   Domestic  Notices^ 


ENGLAND. 

A'LKUS  incdna  is  now  beautifully  in  flower  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden ;  and ^g.  55.  will  give  some,  though  but  a  faint,  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  male  catkins  of  this  tree.  Fig,  56.  represents  A,  viridis  JJec,  and  our  Arb. 


I  A,  fruticOsa  Schimdt',  A.  ovata  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab,,  t,  1141.;  and  ifetula 
oyka  Wais.  Demi,  ML,  u  96.  This  beantiful  shrub,  to  which  botamsts  have 
given  so  many  different  names,  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  alders 
and  the  birches ;  having  the  branching  female  catkms  of  the  alder,  and  the 
samara,  or  winged  seed,  of  the  birch.  It  is  now  in  flower,  both  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's ;  and  we  earnestly  recom- 
mead  our  readers  to  purchase  a  plant  of  it»  of  if  .  indhuL  and  of  A,  oordlfiUia 
'see  Arb,  Brit,^  No.  viiL  pi.  232.},  and  to  plant  diem  m  good  soil,  within 
^  e  reach  of  water,  where  they  will  soon  grow 
vigorously,  and  flower  freely  every  winter.  A.  cor- 
diralia  {^fig.  51.)  is  a  magnificent  tree,  with  fine,  large, 
smooth,  deep  green,  cordate  leaves,  by  far  the  handk 
aomest  of  the  genus ;  and,  though  tbere^  are  abun- 
dance of  plants  of  it  in  the  nurseries,  it  is  rarely  to 
be  met  witli  beyond  their  precincts.  The  only  tree, 
not  in  the  environs  of  London^  that  we  know  of,  is  at  Britwell  House,  Bucks, 
tbs  resklenco  of  W.  H.  IQkry  Esq.,  lf.P.»  from  which  a  specimen  was  lately 
aest  to  us     W.  Christy,  jun.,  Esq.  —  Camd, 

IRELAND. 

A  Root^of  Horseradish,  7ft.  4>in.  long,  was^ shown  us,  Feb.  10.,  by  Mr. 

Wa< 


Arthur  Somber,  late  cottage-gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  at 
town,  near  Maynooth,  and  now  out  of  place,  and  at  work  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery.  It  was  grown  in  soil  trenched  to  the  de[)th  of  10  ft.,  and 
mixed  with  rotten  leaves,  sand,  and  a  little  spent  hot-hed  iliing,  and  placed  on 
a  stratum  of  small  stones,  as  drainage,  1  ft.  thick.  The  cutting,  about  3  in. 
hN^  was  planted  m  Feb^  1835^  and  ne  plant  taken  up  on  Jan.  8. 1837.  Hie 
upper  part  of  the  root  is  mote  than  haUT  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  lower 
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extremity  about  hnlf  an  inch.    It  was  broken  off  byaficident  in  taking  up; 

other^vi<;e  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  at  least  10  ft.  in  lengthy 
betbre  it  began  to  ramity  in  consequence  of  reaching  the  draioi^.  —  Cond, 


ARTb  III,  Obituary. 

jyiF.Dy  Jan.  24.,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  Joseph  Sabhr,  Exfj.^ 
F.R.S.,  L.S.,  H.S.,  &r.,  for  many  years  honorary  secretary  to  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  a  well-known  amateur  of  botany  and  gardening. 
BCr.  SalHiie  «w  broiB|ght  up  to  the  bar;  but,  shortly  after  ne  had  begun  to 
practise,  he  was  appointed  by  government  one  of  the  mspeetora  general  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  at  a  .s;ilnrv  of  600/.  a  yenr,  ^^ith  travelling  expenses  nnd  other 
emoluments.  This  ortice  he  retained  tiil  1835,  when  he  was  put  upon  tlie 
retired  allowance,  said  to  be  about  350/.  per  annum.  In  1810,  Mr,  Sabine 
johied  t^e  Horticultural  Society,  of  whieh  he  was  made  honorary  secretary 
on  Hay  1.  of  the  same  year,  Richard  Anthony  Salisbury,  Esq.,  having  re- 
signed. The  nceourits  of  the  Society  were,  previously  to  that  time,  in  a  state 
of  great  contusion ;  and  Mr.  Sabine  having  restored  them  to  order,  the  g^ld 
medal  of  the  Society  was  awarded  to  him  in  June,  18 IG.  Mr.  Sabine,  about 
this  time,  took  a  decided  lead  tn  the  management  of  the  Society's  aillurs; 
and,  by  his  exertions,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  fellows,  as  well  as  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Society's  Garden,  first  at  Hammersmith,  imd 
afterward'^  at  ^h^s\^•^ck.  In  short,  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Irum  lb  16  to  1828,  and  all  the  immense  good  that  it  effected  dui^ng. 
that  Interval  of  time,  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  activity  and  ardour  m 
Mr.  Sabine.  To  him  we  owe  the  admirable  collection  of  fruits  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  unequallpd  in  the  world  ;  nnd  thn  hrst  kinds  of 
which  are  gradually  becoming  .substituted,  ail  over  Britain,  tor  tiie  interior 
sorts  previously  in  cultivation ;  and  to  Mr.  Sabine  it  may  also  be  said  that  we 
owe  ail  the  fine  plants  sent  home  by  Douglas,  and  other  collectors  sent  out  by 
the  Society,  as  these  collectors  were  idl  sent  during  tti«  time  he  had  the  di- 
rectorship of  it.  This  statement  we  consider  to  be  due  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Sabine.  The  defective  part  of  his  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  was,  hih  being  too  secret  and  despotic ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
could  not  avail  himself  of  either  the  advice  or  the  corrections  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Council,  or  of  other  members  of  the  Sodety.  In  short,  as  it  has  truly 
been  said,  he  was,  during  the  time  specified,  not  only  the  secretan',  but  the 

{>resident,  council,  and  even  the  liead  gardener,  of  the  Society,  fiis  ardour 
ed  to  enormous  expenses,  which  the  funds  were  inadequate  to  defray  j  and. 
In  consequence,  the  Society  became  deeply  in  debt  Hie  amount  of  tihis  ddbt, 
which  the  Society  had  been  gradually  incurring,  was  concealed  by  Mr.  Sabine 
(see  Vol.  VL  p.  230.),  till  it  burst  upon  the  fellows  like  a  thunderbolt  in  1830, 
and  had  nearly  occasioned  the  dissolution  of  the  Society.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary here  to  state,  for  the  sake  of  those  persons  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Sa- 
bine's peraonal  character,  that  no  one  ever  entertained  the  most  distant  idea 
of  any  part  of  the  debt  having  been  incurred  by  himself  individually ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  not  only  gave  up  evcr\  spare  moment  of  his  time  to  the  Society 
without  receiving  any  remuneration,  but,  we  believe,  even  incurred  expenses 
on  its  account.  Mr.  Saliine  was  ever  a  warm  friend  to  practical  gardeners, 
many  of  whom,  now  filling  eminent  situations,  were  indebted  (br  tnem  to  his 
recommendation.  After  Mr.  Sabine  censed  to  be  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Horticidtural  Society,  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, and  was  the  means  of  greatly  jncreasing  its  collection  of. ornamental 
plants  in  the  garden  of  that  Society,  in  the  Resent's  Park. 

"Mr.  Sabine's  remains  were  interred,  Feb.  1.,  in  the  Cemetery  in  the 
Harrow  Bond,  attt  luK  <!  !  y  Ins  nephew,  Tapt.  Brown;  Capt.  Bowles,  R.N.S 
Dr.  Beattic;  and  Rdward  Barnard,  Robert  Brown,  B.  S.  Uardisty,  and 
Thomas  Goode,  Es<jr«."   {Lit,  Gaz.) 
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Art.  I.  Suggestions  Jor  the  Improvement  of  Kensington  Gardens  ; 
and  which  are  applicable^  alsot  in  a  f:^rcnter  or  less  Degree^  to  Hyde 
Park,  the  Green  Park,  Regent's  Parle,  and  Greenxvtck  Park,  and 
to  Parks  and  Pleasure'grounds  generalli^.   By  tlie  Comdugtor* 

Having  rcbitletl  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  iiiiine- 
diate  vicinity  of  Keusin'j'ton  G:ir(]ens  and  Hyde  Park,  it  will 
not  be  woiidered  at  that  we  I'eei  an  interest  in  whatever  changes 
may  be  going  forward  in  these  places  of  pubhc  l  ecreniion.  For 
upwards  of  a  year  past,  we  have,  wished  to  say  something  on  tlie 
alterations  which  have  lardy  been  making  in  Kensington  Gardens ; 
but  we  have  never  lound  tune  to  do  so;  and,  though  we  have 
now  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
subject  as  we  could  wish.  We  must  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  giving  a  few  crude  lunts,  which,  we  hope,  will  n  ccive 
the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
before  tliev  commence  })laiitjn[r;  anti,  more  especially,  before 
they  commence  planting  in  Kciisiiigton  Gardens  the  mass  of 
common  forest  trees  now  standing  in  nursery  lines  on  the 
north-east  margin.  We  intend  to  do  this,  because,  even  if  our 
hints  should  fail  in  producing  all  the  effect  we  wish,  we  feel 
confident  that  they  will  be  useful  to  readers  of  this  Magazine, 
and  to  gardeners  and  planters  n^enerally;  and  this  will  be  a 
sufficient  compensation  to  ns  foi  the  time  occupied  in  making 
them,  and  for  their  pi  intin^  uid  publication. 

We  shall  give  the  liiiiis  under  sejmrate  paragraphs,  as  they 
occur  to  ns,  without  much  regard  to  their  connexion. 

1.  The  iS'eolytns  destructor  is  making  extensive  ravages  on 
the  elms,  and  some  hundreds  of  trees  have,  on  that  account, 
been  cut  down ;  besides  those,  amounting  to  above  100,  which 
were  blown  down  by  the  hurricane  of  Nov.  29.  18S6.  Nine 
tenths  of  the  remaining  elm  trees  in  the  gardens  w  ill,  in  all  pro- 
bability, also  fall  in  a  year  or  two;  considering  that,  relatively 

Vol.  X  III. —  No.  85.  l 
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to  the  soil  ill  which  they  ^row,  they  have  anivtid  at  maturity,  and, 
indeed,  have  most  ofLliein  begun  to  decay. 

2.  A  mode  of  dLteri  ing  the  scolyuis  w  ill  be  tbund  detailed  in 
the  Aiboicluui  Bi  iiaiuiicum,  p.  lSi»0.,  and  in  a  luture  page  of 
this  Magazine;  but  the  best  praciieal  iiieLliotl,  in  our  opinion, 
to  guard  against  this,  or  aiiv  other  insect  that  attacks  trees  in 
such  a  scene  as  Kensington  Gardens,  and  to  limit  the  extent  of 
their  ravages  where  they  have  made  an  attack,  is,  to  intiuduec  a 
number  of  different  species  of  trees,  natives  of  different  countries 
and  climates ;  in  short,  to  render  the  garden  an  arboreLuiu; 
avoiding,  however,  all  trees  not  decidedly  hardy  and  of  vigorous 
growth  in  the  climate  of  Lotidoii ;  and  all  that  require  peat 
eartl),  any  soil  difficult  to  procure,  or  any  situation  either  verj 
moist  or  very  dry. 

3.  All  the  trees  ought  to  be  planted  in  pits  of  prepared  soil. 
These  pits  ought  to  be  4  fl.  or  5  ft.  deep,  and  not  less  than  from 
12  ft.  to  16  fl.  in  diameter;  or  to  oec  upy  from  16  to  20  superficial 
yards  of  surface.  The  pits  should  neither  be  round  nor  scjuare, 
but  star-shaped,  or  cross-shaped ;  that  is,  eitlicr  of  such  a  form 
as  would  be  jiroduced  by  phicin^  one  equilateral  triangle  on  an- 
other, the  |>oints  of  one  triangle  being  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  Sides  of  tlie  other ;  or  as  would  be  produced  by  })lacing  two 
parallelograms  across  each  other  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  torm 
a  Greek  cross.  The  object  of  departing  from  the  square  or 
round  form  is,  to  introduce  the  growing  fibres  ol  the  trees  into 
the  firm  and  poor  soil  by  degrees,  and  not  all  at  once,  as  would 
be  the  case  were  the  pits  made  of  square  or  circular  forms,  in 
the  usual  maiuier.  The  trees,  thus  planted,  would  also  be  better 
able  to  resist  high  winds,  as  they  would  take  a  firmer  hold  of  the 
soil.  When  a  tree  is  planted  in  a  round  or  square  pit,  dug  in 
hard  bad  soil,  it  is  in  much  the  same  situation  as  if  its  i  oots 
were  confined  in  a  pot  or  tub.  The  dovetailing,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  prepared  soil  and  of  the  moisture  which  ii  will  retain,  with 
the  hard  impenetrable  soil  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  will  gra- 
dually prepare  the  latter  for  being  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  and  prevent  the  sides  of  the  pit  from  giving  the  same  check 
to  these  roots  which  the  sides  of  a  pot  or  tub  do  to  the  plant 
contained  in  it. 

4.  The  earth  being  entirely  taken  out  of  the  pits,  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  its  quantity  of  good  loamy 
rich  soil,  and  then  the  whole  returned  to  the  pit;  ana,  wherever 
more  than  one  fourth  part  of  new  soil  is  added  to  that  taken  out 
of  tlie  pits,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  worst  of  the  soil  dug 
out  of  them  ought  to  be  removed,  in  order  that,  when  the 
mixture  is  thrown  into  each  pit,  and  heaped  up  on  it,  it  may 
contain  exactly  one  fourth  part  more  soil,  and  no  more,  than 
was  taken  out  of  it.    By  these  meaos^  the  pits,  when  filled  up. 
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will  at  first  form  knolls,  all  of  the  same  height,  wliich  will  ulti- 
mately all  sink  down  to  the  same  height,  or  about  the  fiftlj  part 
of  the  depth  of  tlio  pit  above  the  general  surface.  After  the 
earth,  with  its  accession  of  good  soil,  is  returned  to  the  pit,  it 
should  be  formed  into  a  flattened  cone,  with  the  sides  towards 
the  base  rather  concave  than  convex,  in  order  that  they  may  join 
easily  into  the  general  surface.  The  soil  not  returned  to  the  pits 
may  be  used  for  filling  up  inequalities  in  different  parts  of  the 
grounds;  or,  where  it  is  chiefly  gravel,  it  may  be  screened  for 
supplying  stones  for  mnlcliin^r  the  trees  to  be  planted.  On  the 
centre  of  the  flattened  cone,  in  a  shallow  basin  of  3  ft,  in  di- 
ameter, the  tree  ought  to  be  planted,  watered,  and  mnlehed  with 
small  stones,  or  chopped  turf.  The  hill,  or  cone,  should  be 
sloped  down  all  round,  and  sown  with  grass  seeds ;  among 
which,  however,  there  ought  to  be  no  seeds  of  clover,  or  of  any 
taprooted  plants.  In  a  very  few  years,  hills  of  this  kind  will 
sink  down  so  as  to  leave  their  apex,  on  which  the  tree  is  planted, 
not  more  than  18  in.  higher  than  the  general  surface;  and  in 
ten  years,  not  above  half  that  height;  in  consequence  of  which 
every  tree  will  rise  out  of  a  gently  elevated  base,  as  trees  are 
found  to  do  that  have  sprung  up  naturally  on  open  commons, 
from  the  rising  and  swelling  of  tiie  collar;  and,  indeed,  as  all 
trees  whatever  do  that  look  well;  there  being  no  such  thing, 
either  in  nature  or  in  refined  art,  as  the  shall  of  a  tree  rising 
abruptly  out  of  a  flat  surface,  and  appearing  no  thicker  at  its 
base  than  it  is  higher  up.  Such  trees  are,  however,  very  com- 
mon in  pleasure-grounds,  fi  om  the  neglect  of  keepinpf  their  roots 
considerably  higher  than  the  general  surface,  at  the  time  of 
planting.  Wherever  a  tree  is  planted  in  a  pit  that  has  been 
dug  3  ft.  or  4?  ft.  deep,  or  even  half  as  much,  and,  after  i^lanting, 
and  even  watering  and  treading  the  ground  about  it,  has  been 
bron^i^ht  to  a  level;  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  the  sinking  of 
the  soil  of  the  pit,  the  stem  of  the  tree  will  stand  in  a  hollow. 
As  this  hollow,  at  least  in  all  ornamental  i^ri  ounds,  will  be  filled 
up  from  time  to  time  by  the  gardener,  the  result  is,  that,  in  a 
few  years,  the  coHar  of  the  tree,  instead  of  being  above  the 
surface  rather  than  under  it,  is  buried  in  firm  soil  to  the  depth 
of  5  in.  or  6  in.,  or  perhaps  a  foot.  This  greatly  retards  the 
growth  of  all  trees  whatever,  and  occasions  the  death  of  many 
kinds  ;  for  example,  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  It  has,  also,  the  un- 
natural revolting  appearance  above  mentioned.  It  is  always 
better  to  plant  a  tree  so  high,  that,  after  the  ground  on  which  it 
is  planted  has  become  consolidated  by  time,  the  knoll  should  re- 
quire lowering  by  scraping  away  some  soil  from  the  collar  of  the 
tree,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  main  roots  barci  than  that 
it  should  require  raising  by  adding  soil  there.  This  important 
pcMDt  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  planters^  and  especially 
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by  those  who  plant  biogle  trees  or  scattered  groups  for  orna- 
ment. 

5.  A  plan  of  the  ^rnrdens,  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  situation 
of  every  existing  tree  marked  on  it,  ouglit  to  be  made  out; 
and  on  this  plan  the  situation  of  ail  the  pits  for  tin  {^lopu^ed 
new  trees  ouglit  to  be  marked,  and  the  kinds  of  trees  to  be 
planted  in  them  determined,  before  a  single  pit  is  dug.  Eacli 
pit  onght  to  be  numbered  on  the  plan,  and  to  each  number  a 
page  in  a  small  8vo  book  ought  to  he  devoted.  In  each  page, 
the  superintendent  will  insert  the  history,  or  journal,  of  the  pit, 
and  of  the  tree  planted  in  it;  which,  of  course,  can  only  be  done 
as  the  work  is  performed,  and  in  the  course  of  several  years. 
The  first  record  will  be  of  the  price  contracted  to  be  pnid  for 
digging  out  the  soil  of  the  pit;  the  next,  for  removinLr  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  worst  of  this  soil ;  the  next,  for  sup|)lying  the 
recjuisite  portion  of  good  soil  ;  the  next,  for  mixing  the  soils 
together  on  the  outside  of  the  pit;  the  next,  lor  throwmg  the 
soil  in,  and  so  on  ;  includinir  the  purchase  of  the  ti"ee  to  be 
planted;  its  name,  which  ought  to  be  written  on  the  plan,  as 
well  as  on  the  top  of  the  page  containing  its  number  in  the  Hvo 
book;  the  date  of  })lanting,  fencing,  mulching,  &c.  In  the 
execution  of  the  operations,  we  would  have  them  all  subdivided 
as  much  as  possible,  nnd  all  of  them,  except  the  planting  of 
the  trees,  executed  by  separate  contracts,  and  not  by  day  work  ; 
while,  after  the  execution  of  every  particular  operation,  the 
superintendent  shcnild  ascertain  that  it  had  been  properly  per- 
formed. Thus,  after  the  soil  was  thrown  out  of  the  pit,  before 
proceeding  to  sej)arate  the  bad  soil  from  the  good,  tlie  pit 
should  be  examined,  to  ascertain  that  it  had  been  dug  to  the 
proper  depth,  &c.  Then,  again,  after  the  bad  soil  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  good  into  a  heap  or  heaps  by  itseltj  before  being 
taken  away,  these  heaps  ought  to  be  examined,  and  the  point 
determined,  whether  or  not  the  proportion  of  bad  soil  had  been 
separated,  or  not,  and  so  on.  If  the  pits  were  let  to  be  dugout, 
the  bad  soil  taken  away  and  good  brought,  mixed,  and  filled  in 
agaio,  at  so  much,  the  work,  in  most  cases,  would  not  be  half 
done,  and  the  result  contemplated  would  not  be  attained.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  operations  were  executed  by  day  work, 
they  would  be  more  expensive  and  tedious  in  the  perflirmancc ; 
ami,  besitles,  as  a  general  principle  in  the  execution  of  all  kinds 
of  work,  whether  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head,  nothing  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  day  that  can  be  done  by  estimate.  Day  work, 
even  in  common  labourers,  has  a  tendency  to  check  all  exertion, 
and  reduce  the  man  of  strength  and  skill  to  the  level  of  him  who 
lias  very  little  of  either, 

6*  The  mud  taken  out  of  the  canal  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  recently  useil  in  filling  up  the  old  gravel  pit  near  the  Bays- 
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water  entrance,  anion ntiiirr  to  some  lliousands  of  loads,  would, 
when  dry,  iiave  iuniicil  the  best  of  all  soil  for  mixing  witli 
that  taken  out  of  the  pits;  and  there  would,  it  is  !)elieved, 
have  been  a  suflicient  quantity  for  nil  the  pits  iKjuired  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  which  we  do  not  thiiik  would  be  more  than  from 
600  to  800.  Such  an  immense  mass  of  soil,  so  valuable,  that  it 
con  Id  ]]ot  be  procured  for  money,  in  stt  ad  of  being  buried  in  a 
pit,  where,  as  soil,  it  can  be  of  no  use  uhatev<  i-,  ought  rather  to 
have  been  used  as  a  top  dressing  over  the  whole  of  the  gardens. 

7.  If  the  mode  of  planting  suggested  should  be  adopted,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  take  all  the  rich  soil  just  mentioned 
out  of  the  old  gravel  pit,  and  plant  the  pit  with  hollies,  or  with 
Quercus  /^lex,  either  of  which  evergreens  wouhl  soon  turn 
it  into  a  tliicket,  and  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  know 
that  a  pit  was  there;  but,  if  it  is  absolutely  determined  that  ihis 
pit  shall  be  filled  up  with  earth,  then  let  the  bad  earth  taken  out 
of  the  pits  be  substituted  for  the  good  soil,  no  more  good  soil 
bein^  taken  out  of  the  pit  than  what  there  was  bad  soil  to  replace 
it  with.  This  would  leave  the  pit  as  full  as  it  is  at  present,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  save  some  thousand  loails  of  rich  compost. 
For  our  own  part,  we  should  never  tiiink  of  filling  up  a  chalk 
or  gravel  pit,  or  stone  quarry,  even  in  Kensington  Onrdens, 
though  there  were  a  dozen  there,  considering  such  accidental 
inecjualities  of  surface  as  the  best  of  all  situations  for  display- 
ing gardening  to  advantage.  We  may  refer  to  what  Addison 
said  in  the  Spectator  on  the  gravel  ])its  in  these  grounds,  which 
were  turned  into  parterres  by  London  and  Wise  ;  and  to  the 
chalk  pit  turned  into  a  gartlen  by  the  celebrated  Whately,  the 
author  of  Observations  on  Modern  Gardening, 

8.  Among  the  kinds  of  trees  planted,  there  ought  to  be  a 
number  of  American  oaks,  cedars,  pines,  and  firs;  and,  as  of 
some  of  the  species  of  these  ti  ees  only  small  plants  can  be  pro- 
cured in  the  nurseries,  they  sliouid,  as  soon  as  planted,  be  fenced 
round  with  wicker  hurdles;  not  only  to  protect  them  from  ex- 
ternal injury,  bul  to  shelter  and  shade  them.  Instead  of  a  triangle 
formed  by  three  square  wicker  hurdles,  cylindrical,  or  tube-like, 
hurdles  may  be  woven  by  the  hurdle-maker,  and  placed  over 
each  plant;  which  will  have  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  will 
not  only  effectually  screen  the  plants  from  danger,  but  protiiote 
their  gro\s  th.  Larger  plants  may  either  have  a  handful  of  thorns 
tied  rountl  them,  as  in  the  Regent's  Park  ;  a  few  laths  .'ip])Hed 
close  to  their  stems,  and  made  last  there  by  wire,  to  be  annually 
examined,  and  an  additional  lath  put  in  where  requisite?  or, 
where  cattle.  !u)r«^e^,  oi  deer  are  to  be  admitted,  as  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  admirable  method  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  describecl  in  a 
future  page,  may  be  resorted  to,  as  the  cheapest  and  very  beat 
tree  guard  hitiierto  discovereil. 
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9.  By  selecting  them  from  different  nurseries,  within  a  few 
miles  of  London,  plants  of  all  the  kinds  of  trees  required  may 
be  had  of  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  or  upwards,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  of  some  of  the  Arnc  i  ican 
oaks.  In  planting  such  trees,  the  French  method  of  fieading 
the  tree  down,  or  closely  cutting  it  in,  will  retjuirc  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  rather  than  the  mctliod  of  keeping  on  the  entire  head,  re- 
coiniiieiulecl  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart ;  which,  thoui^Hi  It  will  suc- 
ceed ill  tlie  culcl  moist  climate  of  Renfrewshire,  \vli<jre  Sir  Henry 
lived,  never  will  answer  in  tlie  tliiDute  ui  Loiulon,  or,  intleed,  in 
most  parts  of  England,  on  account  of  tlie  greater  vvarintli  and 
dryness  of  the  air,  and  consequent  increased  evaporation  from 
the  leaves.  (See  the  Brussels  practice,  clcbcribetl  in  \'oL  H. 
J).  22(i.  and  p.  ^61.,  and  V^ol.  X.  p.  b.  \  and  also  in  the  Arboretum 
Briian?ijcumt  p.  1383.) 

10.  The  circumstance  of  being  obliged  to  plant  young  trees 
among  the  old  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens  will  add  greatly  to 
the  variety  and  interest  of  the  scenery  ;  for  though,  in  grounds 
laid  out  in  the  geometrical  style,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
straight  avemies,  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  the  trees  of  the  same 
age  and  magnitude,  yet  the  reverse  ol  this  is  the  case  in  planting 
with  a  view  either  to  the  gardenesque,  picturesque,  or  fac-siirnle 
imitation  of  natural  scenery.  In  self-sown  forests,  there  are  trees 
of  all  ages ;  and,  though  in  gardening  it  is  not  desirable  to  pro- 
tluce  fac-simile  imitations  ol  such  forests,  vet  those  characteristics 
of  them  which  are  most  productive  of  agreeable  associations 
ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 

11.  Though  the  most  rapid  mode  of  ilrawing  up  trees  with  a 
view  to  profit  is  to  plant  thick,  es[)cciaily  in  exposed  situations; 
yet  the  very  reverse  of  thick  planting  should  be  followed  where 
beauty  is  the  object,  and  the  climate  comparatively  mild.  No 
beautiful  wood  was  ever  yet  seen,  in  wliich  the  trees  did  not 
stand  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to  show  their  individual  shapes 
to  a  person  walking  through  the  wood  ;  and  the  natural  shape 
of  every  tree  ought  to  be  obvious  after  the  plantation  is  of  four 
or  five  years'  growth;  thinning  being  resorted  to,  wherever 
equality  of  height,  or  the  meeting  of  the  branches,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  obliterate  it.  It  is  only  by  tliis  tlegree  of  thinness  that 
the  fine  tufted  appearance,  which  some  woods  have  at  a  distance, 
can  be  produced;  an  a})peaiance  the  very  reverse  of  wiiat  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  two  central  masses  of  trees  in  Kensiiigton  Gardens, 
when  looking  eastward  from  the  palace  directly  across  the  basiu 
of  water. 

12.  In  order  to  preserve  as  many  full-grown  trees  as  })Ossibfe 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  the  masses  will  require  to  be  consiiler- 
ably  thinned,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  vigortjus  i^nowth  in  those 
trees  that  are  left.    For  the  same  object^  all  such  trees  as  are 
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allowed  to  remain,  having  no  longer  the  slielter  of  those  taken 
away,  will  require  to  have  their  tops  lightened  by  severe  pruning. 

1  3.  The  thinning  ot  tiiese  masses  will  also  be  retjuired,  in  order 
to  liiake  room  for  the  pits  to  contain  the  new  trees  which  it  is 
intended  to  introchice  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  masses,  no  less 
than  where  the  old  trees  have  been  telled  or  blown  down. 

14.  In  oiiler  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  the 
masses,  and  also  the  growth  of  all  the  other  trees  in  the  garden, 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ought  to  be  top-dressed  with  a  rich 
compost;  beginninir  at  those  places  where  the  soil  is  poorest, 
and  where  the  trees  have  most  need  of  assistance.  Next  to  ad- 
mitting light  and  air  to  th(!  existing  trees,  there  are  no  means 
whatever  that  will  so  effectually  udd  to  their  strength  and  beauty 
as  enriching  the  surface  soil  :  it  will  add  grently  to  the  strength 
of  the  fibrous  and  slender  roots  which  run  nlnnir  the  surface,  and, 
in  a  few  years,  will  change  them  into  ramose  loots,  which  will 
have  sLitficient  strength  to  enable  the  trees  to  resist  storms,  even 
though  the  hearts  oi  the  trunks,  and  all  the  larger  roots  that  are 
deep  in  the  soil,  should  be  completely  rotten.  A  new  coating 
of  wood  will  be  deposited  on  the  outer  surtiice  oi'  the  trunk, 
however  rotten  it  may  be  in  the  inside,  })rovided  the  bark  be 
uninjured  ;  by  which  means  the  tree  will  not  only  be  strengthened 
and  enlarged,  but  its  period  of  duration  nrj  eutly  prolon<red.  The 
vigour  thus  infused  into  the  trees  will  enable  thc^m,  in  a  great 
measLirc,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  grand  causes  of  the 
diseases  and  the  death  of  trees  in  artificial  plantations  are,  the 
want  of  organic  nourishment,  and  the  want  of  water,  light,  and 
air.  Were  these  duly  supplied  for  ever,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
from  the  physiology  of  a  tree,  how  it  could  die  otherwise  than 
by  accident.  Nourishment  is  supplied  by  top-dressing,  and  light 
and  air  by  thinning.  Water  is  not  so  easily  supplied;  and,  for 
want  of  this,  many  trees,  after  they  have  attained  a  certain  size 
above  ground,  and  filled  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  with  their 
roots,  die,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  by  tlie  leaves  being 
greater  than  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  roots.  It  is  not 
easy  to  supply  water  to  a  wood  or  grove  of  full-grown  trees, 
otherwise  than  by  intersecting  the  ground  with  very  deep  and 
wide  drains,  filling  these  half  full  of  loose  stones,  and  then 
connecting  the  ends  of  the  drains  with  a  supply  of  water.  This 
mode  may  be  considered  too  expensive  for  general  practice, 
except  in  scenes  of  limited  extent;  and,  therefore,  the  principal 
thing  is  to  prepare  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft,  or  evea 
10  ft.,  before  planting  the  trees ;  for,  as  prepared  soil  acts  like  a 
sponge  in  retaining  the  water,  so  this  would  add  greatly  to  the 
size  of  that  sponge,  and  thus  prevent  a  greater  portion  of  what  fell 
from  the  atmosphere  from  sinking  into  the  subsoil,  or  fanning 
off  along  the  surface ;  and^  in  either  case^  being  lost. 
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1 5.  No  new  tree  ought  to  be  placed  nearer  to  any  other  tree, 
either  existing  or  to  be  planted,  than  20  ft. ;  even  in  places 
where  it  is  intended  to  produce  a  mass,  either  for  its  own  sake, 
or  for  concealing  a  boundary  fence  or  other  object.  Tree% 
whether  of  the  small  kind,  such  as  thorns  and  laburnums ;  op 
forest  trees,  such  as  oaks  and  cedars;  will,  in  the  climate  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  w  lien  planted  in  pits  prepared  as  above  directed, 
grow  so  rapidly,  that,  even  when  planted  20  ft.  asunder,  their 
branches  will  meet  in  from  seven  to  ten  years.  An  exception 
to  the  above  rule,  of  never  planting  nearer  than  20  ft.,  is,  when 
picturesque  groups  are  to  be  formed ;  in  which  case  two  trees  of 
different  kinds  may  be  placed  in  the  same  hole,  or  within  2  ft.  or 
3  ft  of  each  other;  and  sometimes  with  a  third  tree,  or  with 
a  strong-growing  shrub  or  shrub-like  tree ;  as  with  a  holly, 
thorn,  box  tre^  yew,  &c.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  pits  should 
be  made  proportionately  large,  and  the  general  sliape  may  re-^ 
quire  to  be  varied  accordingly. 

1 6.  Where  belts  or  masses  are  to  be  planted,  low-growing 
trees,  such  as  thorns,  hollies,  ilexes,  &c«,  ought  to  be  inter- 
spersed among  lofty-growing  trees;  in  consequence  of  which, 
little  or  no  thinning  will  become  necessary  at  any  iiiture  pericxi, 
unless  it  should  be  desired  to  turn  a  woo<l  into  an  open  grore. 

17.  In  fixing  on  the  situations  for  sinirle  plants  and  scattered 
groups  of  young  trees,  care  must  he  taken  not  to  destroy  what 
b  technically  called  breadth"  of  surface,  by  distributinnr  the 
trees  equally  over  the  ground,  as  is  done  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
All  the  trees  planted  must  be  thrown  into  constellations,  or 
groups;  for  even  the  masses,  considered  relatively  to  the  whole, 
are  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  groups  of  a  larger  size.  Some 
attention  must,  also,  be  paid  to  the  native  localities  and  the  habit 
of  growth  of  diflRirent  trees :  for  example,  a  cedar  of  Lebanon 
should  be  planted  in  an  opon  rather  elevated  situation,  where  it 
will  have  room  to  extend  its  branches  on  every  side  from  the 
ground  upwards.  1  rees  with  graceful  drooping  branches  ouglit 
also  to  be  placed  where  they  will  exhibit  their  characteristic 
features;  and  such  trees  as  the  Quercus  pal6stris,  the  most 
graceful  of  all  oaks,  whether  European  or  American,  and  of 
which  there  are  abundance  of  young  plants  for  sale  from  10  ft.  to 
15  ft.  in  height  in  Loddiges's  Nursery,  ought  not  only  to  have 
room  to  display  their  beauty,  bat  to  be  placed  in  situations 
where  the  soil  is  rather  moist  than  dry. 

18.  If  all  the  preceding  directions  were  properly  attended  to,, 
and  trees  of  not  less  than  five  or  six  years*  growm  selected  for 
planting,  except  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe, 
and  some  sorts  of  oak,  their  growth  would  be  such,  that,  in  ten 
years  from  the  time  of  planting,  they  would  be  from  80  ft.  to 
40  ft.  high.   If  any  of  our  readers  should  doubt  this,  we  refer 
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them  to  the  HorticuUaral  Society's  Gardeo,  in  whicli  thej^  will  find 
many  species  of  trees  that  have  advanced  in  growth  in  rates  pro* 
portionate  to  those  mentioned.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to 
state  that  low  trees^  such  as  hollies,  thorns,  Kiburnums,  &c.,  whicb 
naturally  do  not  grow  above  25  ft*  or  90  ft*  high»  will  exceed 
that  height  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  we  recommend; 
which  would  be  by  no  means  desirable,  since  it  woukl  chflEDge 
the  character  of  the  trees ;  but,  stmpiy,  that  large  trees  wiU  fgtw 
with  the  rapidity  we  have  mentioned. 

19.  The  greatest  care  mn<:t  be  taken  not  to  mix  the  new  species 
of  trees  indiscriminately ;  because,  as  Sir  William  Chambers 
and  Sir  Uvednle  Price  have  long  since  shown*  the  effect  of  that 
mode  of  mixings  let  the  number  of  species  be  ever  so  great,  is 
to  produce  monotony*  instead  of  variety.  One  genus  of  deci- 
dooos  tall  trees,  one  genus  of  deciduous  low  trees,  and  one  of 
evergreen  trees*  whether  large  or  small*  ought  always  to  prevail 
in  one  place;  in  order  that  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  spectator*  by  the  view  of  that  place,  may  be  dtfierent  from 
the  impression  of  any  other  place  or  part  of  the  scaiew 

SO*  It  appears  to  us  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  eveigreen 
trees  have  been  introtluced  among  the  scattered  trees  [planted*  of 
late  years*  either  in  Hyde  Park  or  in  the  Regent's  Park.  We  can 
conceive  no  reason  ibr  this*  except  the  extra  expense  of  en- 
closing* which,  of  course,  a  nurseryman  who  undertakes  to  plant 
by  contract  will  not  do,  unless  by  specific  agreement.  Wo 
would  have  cedars*  pines,  and  firs  interspersed*  thmugfaooS 
these  parks,  together  with  the  ilex,  the  new  Lucombe*  and  other 
evergreen  oaks.  The  ilex  is  one  of  the  most  rapid-growing  and 
hardiest  of  oaks  when  properly  treated ;  and,  in  Cbmwall  and 
on  the  sea  coast,  it  is  planted  to  shelter  and  draw  up  the  common 
oak*  as  the  Scotch  pine  is,  with  so  much  success*  in  the  govern- 
meat  plantations  in  the  New  Forest.  <  - 

21.  All  the  yew  trees  and  hollies,  in  Kensington  Gardens* 
which  bad  branched  down  to  the  around,  and  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  sbrub*like  trees,  and  all  uie  ancient  yew  hedges,  which 
had  been  allowed*  for  many  years*  to  grow  without  being  dipped* 
together  with  many  of  the  deciduous  shrubs*  have  been  removed; 
•o  that  now  the  eye  ranges  every  where  among  the  stems  of  the 
trees  t  notlimg  is  concealed*  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  gardens 
la  seen  to  the  boundary  fence  from  almost  all  the  principal 
walks.  This*  it  is  reported,  has  been  done  in  order  to  prevent 
.offences  against  decency  from  being  committed  in  the  concealed 
places,  it  seems  singular  that  these  gardens  should  have  existed 
with  att  the  evergreens  which  produced  these  concealed  places* 
ibr  upwards  of  a  century,  and  that  now  (when  the  people  are 
allowed  by  all  parties  to  be  much  more  civilised  and  refined 
than  heretofore)  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  them.    In  our 
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opinion,  the  removal  of  these  evcrirreens  and  liedges  was  aa , 
act  not  wnrranted  by  a  due  retrjud  tor  public  ornament ;  be- 
cause there  can  he  no  doubt  that  a  tew  additional  policemen 
or  constables  would  have  more  effectually  prevented  the  com- 
mission of  these  offences  than  t!)e  means  resorted  to.  Besides, 
the  removal  of  nil  but  the  large  trees  from  these  p^nrdens  seems 
equivalent  to  saying  that  they  shall  not  be  on-line lUed  witli 
groups  of  flowering  and  evergreen  shrubs,  as  public  gardens 
are  on  the  Continent.  We  hope,  however,  that  they  will  one 
day  be  interspersed  with  groups  of  Howering  and  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  with  beds  of  fiowers,  intersected  with  gravel  walks, 
and  ornamented  with  statues,  vases,  fountains,  and  models  of 
celebrated  ancient  buildings;  nnd,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
will  contain  some  fac-simile  imitations  of  wild  nature,  where  the 
hand  of  art  will  not  be  suspected  to  have  been  at  work,  except 
by  the  artist.  A  tine  effect  was  produced  by  a  hayrick,  which, 
some  years  ago,  used  annually  to  be  built  in  a  glade,  in  one  of 
the  larger  masses  of  wood ;  and  which  glade  and  rick  unex- 
pectedly occurred  when  passing  along  a  footpath.  The  rambler 
in  the  gardens  might  be  decoyed  by  a  similar  path  through  some 
other  thicket  to  an  immense  gravel  pit  planted  with  thorns,  briars, 
brambles,  elder  bushes,  with  a  small  piece  of  water  in  the  bottom 
shaded  by  alders ;  the  whole  being,  apparently,  in  a  state  of  utter 
neglect.  Such  violent  contrasts  to  highly  refined  art  can  only 
be  sparingly  introduced ;  but  every  one  must  feel  that  they  are 
not  without  a  very  important  use. 

2S.  We  have  been  for  several  years  past  (see  Vol.  1.)  recom- 
mending, as  a  great  public  improvement,  the  removal  of  the  wall 
on  the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
also  on  the  south  side  of  these  gardens,  and  the  substitution  of 
an  open  iron  railing.  This  has,  in  part,  been  efiected,  as  far  as 
respects  Hyde  Park ;  and  the  improvement  is  so  great,  that  we 
cannot  but  hope  it  will  soon  be  extended  to  Kensington  Oar- 
dens.  Anotlier  great  improvement  would  be  the  addition  of  the 
Royal  kitchen- garden,  and  of  the  field  lying  to  the  south  of  it, 
to  the  public  gardens ;  which,  of  course^  implies  the  removal  of 
a  wall  2S  ^  high,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  to  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  which,  by  shading  the  public  road,  obstruct- 
ing the  free  current  of  air,  and  shutting  out  all  view  to  the  south 
from  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  is,  in  fact,  the 
greatest  public  and  private  nuisance  between  lx)ndon  and  Ux' 
bridge*  The  kitchen«garden,  whatever  it  might  have  been  thirty 
years  ago^  can,  at  present,  be  of  little  use  to  the  Royal  family; 
because  everything  grown  in  it,  even  the  commonest  vegetables, 
must  be  poisoned  by  the  smoke  and  soot  produced  by  the 
houses,  which  surround  it  in  dense  masses  on  every  side. 

29*  In  justice  to  that  part  of  the  public  who  walk  on  foot. 
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there  oiiglit  to  be  a  public  footpath  made  directly  across  these 
gardens,  horn  the  Bayswater  road  to  the  Knightsbridge  road; 
entering  at  tiie  middle  point  between  Cumberland  Gate  and  Sil- 
ver Street,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  and  coming  out  at  the 
middle  point  between  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Kensington 
church.  The  distance  between  these  extreme  points,  on  both 
roads,  is  nearly  two  miles;  so  that  a  person  living  at  the  middle 
point  on  the  one  road  wishing  to  go  to  the  middle  point  on  the 
other,  as  he  cannot  go  across  the  gardens,  is  obliged  to  walk  two 
miles  and  a  half,  instead  of  half  a  mile,  which  is  the  distance  di- 
rectly across.  No  appropriation  of  property,  either  public  or 
private,  can,  in  our  opinion  justify  such  a  nuisance.  To  prevent 
the  path  from  interfering  with  the  appearance  of  the  gardens,  it 
might  be  sunk  to  the  depth  of  8  ft.,  with  the  sides  walled^  the 
bottom  paved,  with  drains  on  each  side,  and  the  top  covered 
with  a  horizontal  iron  grating.  As  the  direction  of  the  path 
would  be  north  and  south,  the  sun  would  shine  into  it  every  day 
in  the  year ;  and  this,  with  small  side  drains^  connected  with 
proper  main  drainsy  leading  to  the  public  sewers,  would  render 
the  path  dry  and  comfortable  at  all  seasons;  while  a  few  lamps, 
and  a  policeman,  would  render  it  as  fit  for  use  by  night  as  by 
day.  If  some  such  plan  as  this  is  not  adopted,  then  there  ought 
to  be  doors  at  the  middle  points  above  referred  to,  in  order  that 
persons  might  at  least  get  directly  across  in  the  day  time. 

84*  One  great  use  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  in  garden 
scenery  is,  the  shelter  which  they  afford  to  birds  in  the  night 
time.  There  is  abundance  of  suitable  food  for  singing  birds 
in  the  gardens  and  parks  of  the  environs  of  London;  that 
being  furnished  by  the  insects  which  live  almost  always  on  de- 
ciduous trees,  and  by  their  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit;  but> 
without  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  there  is  no  warmth  or  shelter 
for  the  more  delicate  birds  in  the  winter  season,  and  in  the  night 
time;  for  birds,  no  more  than  other  animals,  can  live  on  food 
alone.  If  eveigreen  trees  were  placed  in  Hyde  Park»  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  the  other  parks,  and  bird-catchers  prevented 
from  pursuing  their  calling  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis^ 
the  number  of  singing  birds  would  be  greatly  increased  all  round 
London ;  and  myriads  of  those  insects  which  are  now  so  injurious 
Co  suburban  gardens  would  disappear,  because  their  larvse  would 
be  devoured  by  the  birds.  It  is  highly  probable,  also^  that,  under 
BQch  circumstances,  several  foreign  singing  birds,  or  birds  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  mi|^t  be  acclimatised ; 
and  the  woods  of  Kensington  Gardens  might  one  day  resound 
with  the  notes  of  the  campanero,  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago 
with  those  of  the  woodplgeon.  What  has  been  already  done 
in  Su  James's  Park,  in  acclimatising  foreign  aquatic  birds,  ap* 
pears,  at  all  events,  to  justify  us  in  suggesting  the  idea. 
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25.  We  have  said  nothing  of  certain  alterations  in  the  walks, 
and  ol  ilic  formation  of  several  new  walks,  which,  wc  ihiuk,  would 
be  great  improvements  to  Kensintrton  Gardens,  or  of  various 
otiier  niatLers  connected  witli  ihcni ;  our  great  object,  at  present, 
being  to  prevent  the  ground  to  be  planted  iVom  being  filled 
the  common  stidling  of  })lantations,  |jlanted  in  the  common 
manner,  twent}'  times  too  tliick,  ami  without  any  prepaiation  of 
the  soil,  further  than  tluiL  ol  coaunun  trenching,  lu  the  depth  of 
18  in.  or  2  ft. 

The  ibllowing  figures  are  iiiLendcd  to  illustrate  some  parts  of 
the  preceding  remarks  :  — 

58 


[ 


60 


^Fhr.  58.  «  shows  the  pi  iii  of  a  stellate  f)it ;  a  cnRilbrm 
pit;  and  r,  an  irregular  pit  for  a  group  of  two  trees  and  a  .siirub. 

59.  The  earth  taken  out  of  the  pit  59 
returned  to  it,  after  being  mixed  with  a  „<«#^**^v 

proper  pj  tjpoiLiun  of  rich  compost  or  good  ^-^.rr,i^S*\M  

boil. 

F/g.  GO,  The  soil  formed  into  a  flattened  cone,  with  concave 
sides,  having  a  shallow 

basin  at  top,  on  which        «^     v  \/ 
the  tree  is  planted,  and 
mulched   with  small 
stones. 

Fig.  61.    The  tree, 
after  l)eing  ton  years  planted,  with  the  ground  under  it  con- 
solidated, ami  simk  as  low  as  it  ever  will  sink. 

Fig. ^2,   A  group, 
consisting  of  two  trees  ||  [J 

and  a  shrub,  showinir  Ji 
tlje  result  of  the  pro- 
per mode  of  planting 
them. 

Fig.  (i3.  A  tree  planleii  in  the  mode  usual  in  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  the  surface  round  it  being  made  level,  or 
nearly  so. 

77:,.  <jl.  The  appearance  of  the  surface  live  or  six  years  after- 
wards, unless  soil  has  been  added  as  it  sinks,  so  as  to  keep  it  up 

to  the  level. 

Fig.  65.  The  residt  ten  years  after  planting,  showing  the 
collar  (see  p.  147.)  buried  Bin.  or  6iu»  deep  in  the  soil;  ibus 
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greatly  retarding  the  growiii  of  the  tree,  and  uliimutely  bringing 
on  premature  decay, 

I^ig.  66.    a,  section  of  the  |)rt)j)()-i'il  sunk  footpath  between  . 
Bayswater  and  Knightsbridge  ;  entering  at  the  nnddie  point  be- 
tween Cumberland  Gate  and  Silver 
Street,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  on 
the  one  road,  and  coming  out  at  the 
middle  point  between  Hyde  Park 
Corner  and  Kensington  church  on  a 
the  other  road  :  b  shows  a  vertical 
profile  of  the  path,  covered  by  the 
horizontal  iron  grating.  Where  this 
path  is  crossed  by  gravel  walks  on 

the  surface,  the  gravel,  and  a  margin  of  turf  oji  each  side  of  it, 
can  easily  be  supported  by  a  Hat  brick  arch,  or  a  trough  of  cast 
iron. 

Ba^smUer^  March  5.  1637* 


AaT.  IL  A  Series^  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injuriom  to  CuU 
twators.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  FX.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London. 

^o.  2*    The  li^aturai  History  of  a  Wkhvm.  which  is  very  destructiTe  to 

CoUcctious  ofsucculcut  Plants. 

The  Linnsan  genus  Curcdlio  comprises  a  verv  numerous 
assemblage  of  beetles,  whose  habits  are  entirely  herbivorous, 
and  which  are  distinguished  by  having  the  front  of  the  head 
lengthened  into  a  muzzle  or  snout,  varying  in  its  length  and 
thickness  in  the  diflerent  species;  and  by  the  antennae  being 
generally  elbowed  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  basal  joint  The 
two  Linniean  genera  Briuhvis  and  ^tt6labus  belong  to  the  same 
natural  group  to  which  the  modern  sectional  name  Rhynch6phora 
(or  rostrum-bearers)  has  been  aptly  applied  by  Latreille,  divi- 
sible into  nnmerous  subfamilies  and  genera.  These  bisects  are 
known  by  the  common  name  of  weevils;  and  amongst  their  num- 
ber are  to  be  ranked  some  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  insect 
tribes*  Of  these,  the  more  obnoxious  are,  the  well-known  com 
weevil  (CaUndra  granikria),  the  rice  weevil  {Cal&ndra  or^zse), 
the  sngar  weevil  {Cal&ndra  sdcchari),  the  pulse  beetle  (Brachus 
graiiskrius},  the  nut  weevil  (Balaninus  nucum),  and  the  vine 
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weevil  (Rhyncliites  Bacclius) ;  a  species  whicli,  although  very 
rare  in  England^  is  but  too  common  Id  the  vine  districts  of  France 
and  Germany. 

The  insect  whose  history  I  propose  to  detail  in  this  commu- 
nication belongs  to  the  same  class  and  order  as  the  turnip  flea- 
beetle  (p.  100.),  and  to  the 

Family,  C\irculi6nidse  Leach,  (So  named  from  the  Linnflean  Genus  CWcAlio, 

to  which  it  is  equivalent.) 
Genus,  Otiorhynchus  Gerniar.    (So  named  from  two  Greek  words,  ht'um^ 
an  ear,  and  rhugchot^  a  rostrum ;  expressive  of  the  form  of  the  rostrum, 
which  has  a  lateral  appendage  on  eaoi  side  at  the  extremity.) 

Species,  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus  Fabricius.  {Systema  Eleuthrralorum,  n.p.539. : 
Stephens,  Illtutrations  of  British  Enfomolnnif  ;  Alandibufdfa,  vol.  iv.  p.  114.) 
Curculio  sulcutus  Liniiwiu,  Specific  name  expressive  of  the  sulci,  or 
grooves,  upon  the  elytra. 

Fig.  67.  o  is  a  magnified  view  of  this  insect;  and  h  the 
natural  lenirth. 


In  the  month  of  December,  1827>  my  lamented  friend,  the 
late  A.  H.  Haworth,  Esq.,  so  well  known  as  the  author  of  many 
works  upon  succulent  plants,  lamented  to  me  the  numerous  losses 
which  he  annually  sustained  amongst  these  plants  by  some  un- 
known enemy,  which  caused  their  death,  especially  during  the 
mild  winter  months,  and  by  which  means  many  unique  species 
had  been  lost  to  his  collection.  On  going  into  his  green-house, 
and  examining,  also,  various  plants  in  the  open  air,  we  found  that^ 
in  several  pots  containing  plants  of  a  species  of  jS^dum,  the 
latter  were  evidently  in  a  dying  state;  and,  on  taking  up  the  plants, 
we  found  a  quantity  of  footless  grubs  in  each  pot,  at  a  little 
distance  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  had  eaten  that 
part  of  the  root  dose  to  the  surface,  leaving  the  lower  part,  as 
well  as  the  leaves  and  stem,  untouched.  At  the  same  time,  we 
also  found  eggs  and  larvaa  of  a  smaller  size.  This  larva 
{J^»  67.  A,  natural  size ;  and  B,  magnified)  is  nearly  half  an  inch 
long,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  without  any  legs ;  of  a  thick  fleshy 
sulwtance,  with  the  body  slightly  curved,  and  rather  attenuated 
towards  both  extremities.  It  is  of  an  uneven  surface :  its  sides 
are  furnished  with  fleshy  tubercles;  and  along  its  belly  and  back 
are  also  placed  small  tubercles,  which  evidently  serve  in  pro- 
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gression,  and  are  furnished  with  fine  bristles;  the  body  is  also 
sparingly  clothed  with  hairs,  tluis  differing  in  several  rcspectii 
from  the  well-known  grub  of  the  nut  weevil.  Tlie  skull  (c)  is 
ruuud  and  horny,  smaller  than  the  following  segment :  the 
eyes  and  antennae  appear  to  be  entirely  obsolete :  the  clypeus 
(cl)  is  transverse,  as  well  as  the  upper  lip  (I  l);  the  latter  is 
furnisiied  in  front  with  a  raw  of  hairs,  and  is  thickened  in  a  tri- 
angular manner  in  the  middle.  The  mandibles  (m),  which  are  the 
chief  instruments  with  which  the  destruction  of  the  plants  is 
effected,  are  horny,  and  furnished  at  the  tip  with  two  teeth, 
which  are,  in  fact,  merely  portions  of  the  jaw,  and  not  separate 
appendages,  as  in  the  higher  animals  ;  the  lowi  r  jaws,  or  max- 
illae (mx.),  and  the  lower  lip  (i  2),  are  considerably  ailvanced, 
so  as  to  extend  beyond  ihe  upper  lip;  the  maxil!LL>  iue  fleshy, 
with  a  rounded  internal  lobe,  and  a  single,  apparently  two-jointed, 
palpus;  the  mentum  (m  2),  or  basal  part  of  the  lower  lip,  is 
transverse,  and  larger  than  the  lip  (I  2),  which  is  furnished  with 
a  pair  ot  minute  two-jointed  palpi ;  the  hairs  on  the  sci^nKuts 
of  the  1)0(! y  seem  disposed  in  transverse  series^  which  are  pro- 
bably strviceable  in  motion. 

Boiiclie  (Nntitrgesch.  Gartcn-Insckt.,  p.  28.  ;  and  Xaiiirg.  rlrr 
Jnsekt.^  p.  201.)  informs  us  that,  in  the  neif^liboiirliood  of  Hcrlin, 
this  larva  is  found,  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  at  the  roots  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genera  ^Saxlfraga,  Trdllim,  ts,c.  ;  which  it  gnaws 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  roots,  and  so  causes  the  plants  to 
perish.  It  was  especially  abundant  in  the  spring  of  1832;  at 
which  period,  the  destruction  which  it  caused  in  plants  in  pots 
was  very  great. 

Some  of  the  larvae  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Haworth  were 
placed  by  me  in  a  poty  which  I  endeavoured  to  keep  in  n  situa- 
tion as  nearly  agreeing  with  that  in  which  .they  were  found  as 
possible.  About  the  middle  of  the  following  May,  I  examined 
these  insects,  and  still  found  them  to  be  in  the  larva  state ;  but, 
on  again  examining  them  a  fortnight  afterwards,  all  had  made 
their  escape  except  one;  one  of  the  perfect  insects  being  still  on 
the  outside  of  the  gauze  covering  of  the  pot,  in  which  a  hole  had 
been  made,  evidently  by  the  insects  on  arriving  at  the  perfect 
state.  On  the  8th  of  June^  the  remaining  larva  had  turned  into 
a  white  pupa  (Df  natural  size ;  E,  ditto  magnified,  seen  with  a 
ventral  aspect;  and  f,  ditto  seen  laterally).  I  did  not  observe 
any  appearance  of  a  cocoon,  the  earth  alone  being  scooped  into 
an  oval  cell,  the  inside  of  which  was  very  smooth.  Boach6  also 
states  that  the  larva  forms  no  cocoon. 

This  pupa  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  exhibits  all  the  limbs  of 
the  future  beetle  (belonging  to  that  kind  of  pupa  which  is  termed 
mcompUte),  The  wing-covers  (e  and  fx)  are  of  a  small  size,  and 
mt  over  the  breast»  leaving  the  back  exposed ;  the  head  is  also 
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folded  upon  the  breast,  as  weJl  as  the  legs,  each  being  enclosed 
in  a  distinct  sheath ;  the  hind  legs  lying  under  the  wing-covers, 
with  the  tips  of  the  thighs  and  of  the  tarbi  alone  exposei)  ;  the 
head  is  depressed  in  the  middle,  with  two  short  hairs ;  lIil  basal 
joints  of  the  antennae  (e     are  laid  along  the  sides  of  the  rostruui, 
with  the  terminal  pohits  forming  an  acute  angle;  the  lips  of  the 
thiglis  of  all  the  legs  are  furniished  with  a  strong  bristle  ;  the 
abdomen  is  gradually  narrowed  to  tlie  extreniity,  which  is  trun- 
cated with  two  lateral  points  ;  each  of  the  dorsal  scginLiits  of 
the  abdomen  (fx)  is  furnished  at  its  posterior  margia  wuli  a 
row  of  sliort  strong  spines,  which  are  of  great  service  to  the  pupa, 
by  affording  so  many  points  of  resistance  to  the  insect  in  its 
Uioveinents,  which  are,  however,   but  lew  ;  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  are  furnished  with  a  row  of  lateral  fleshv  tubercles. 
Hoiiche  states  that  this  pupa  dcjscends  'S  in.  or  4  in.  below  the 
sui  iace  of  tlic  ground  to  undergo  its  transforinaLion  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  ihaL  mine  went  more  than  I  in.  ileep.    The  same  author 
states  that  the  perioil  occu|)ie(l  in  the  pupa  state  is  fourteen  days. 
On  June  19.,  my  pupa  appealed  to  have  undergone  no  c  hange, 
being  still  fpiite  white.  In  three  days,  however  (i.  e.  on  Jiuie 
the  insect  had  assumed  its  perfect  form,  appi  ai  ing  as  in  //V^  G7.  o 
(magnified,  H  being  tlie  natural  length  of  the  weevil).    At  this 
period,  the  insect  was  of  a  rather  })ale  pitchy  Ci>U>ur,  owing  to 
its  recent  disclosure;  but  its  natural  colours  are  thus  described 
by  Mr.  ^Stephens :  — 

"  Black  ;  head  finely  punctured,  j)ubescent,  with  an  impres- 
siuii  between  the  eyes  ;  rostrum  rugose-punctate,  with  a  deep 
broad  channel:  thorax  with  an  obsolete  dorsal  groove,  sli^litly 
glossy,  Willi  luiiiierous  thickly  })lantecl  tubercles  tliruughont,  :iiid 
some  scattered  pale  ashy  hairs  ;  scutellum  black;  elytra  ^ome* 
what  deeply  sulcate,  witli  the  interstices  and  sulci  very  ruggedly 
tuberculate,  and  irregularly  spotted  with  de[)ressed  pale  lerrn- 
ginons  hairs ;  legs  rather  long,  with  the  femora  obtusely  dentate  ; 
autennu;  piceous."  Tiie  pertect  insect  varies  in  length  from  ^kU; 
to  J  in.  '^Z 

This  description,  with  the  acconiparving  figure,  will  enable  any 
person  having  collections  of  succulent  plants  to  detect  the  beetle, 
in  the  month  of  vJune,  luiking  about  ihe  pots  or  plants  of  this 
Itind  :  and,  indited,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  inipraclicable  to  {rniii 
children  to  look  over  the  plants,  and  dcsti  ov  the  insects  as  soon 
as  caught :  of  course,  care  must  be  tnken  to  destrov  tbr  insect  as 
soon  after  it  has  attained  its  bcclle  ibnn  as  poss.[)ie,  oiiierwise 
the  great  end  of  its  existence,  that  of  impregnatioJi  and  (Lposi- 
tion  of  the  eggs,  will  prdbably  have  taken  j)lacet  as  it  is  to 
observed  that  it  is  onlv  i!i  the  grub  state  tf^it  the  injury  to  the 
plants  is  comnniit d,  I'lr  perfect  insect  being  quite  imioo^ni. 
That  ib)&  16- a  genei^y  di&pers^ii  insect  muHt  bo  evident 
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Mr.  Stephens's  observation :  "  Very  abundant  in  gardens  within 
the  metropolitan  district.  In  my  own  garden  (South  Lambeth), 
and  at  Hertford,  I  have  seen  the  insect  in  great  abundance." 
Should  the  insects  succeed  in  depositing  their  eggs,  it  will  be 
advantageous,  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  to  examine  the  plants 
carefully,  and  to  take  up  such  as  appear  at  all  sickly,  in  order 
to  examine  their  roots,  and  destroy  such  larvae  as  may  be  found 
about  them  in  a  young  state.  If  this  be  neglected  until  the 
middle  of  the  winter,  experience  has  shown  that  the  plants 
will  be  destroyed.  Several  other  species  of  the  same  genus 
are  similarly  destructive.  R.  Patterson,  Esq.,  of  Belfast,  has 
forwarded  to  me  specimens  of  Otiorh^nchus  vastator,  which 
**  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  flowers  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
that  town,  in  June,  1830,  by  ascending  the  stem  at  night,  and 
cutting  it  through." 

The  Grorv€y  Hammersmith^  March  1.  1837. 


Art.  III.    Plan  of  the  Grounds  of  Chester  Holme  Cottage,  laid  out 
by  Mr.  George  Harland,  and  communicated  by  him. 

The  Cottace  of  Chester  Hoi  me  (.y^.  68.)  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Rev.  Anthony  Hedley,    It  is  situated  at  the 


C8 


head,  or  opening,  of  a  deep  rocky  glen,  which  runs  southward ; 
the  bottom  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Chinely  Burn,  which  falls 
from  many  a  "  shelvey  rock  "  in  its  passage  to  the  River  Tyne, 
about  five  miles  east  from  Haltwhistle.  This  opening  gradually 
expands  to  a  level  green  holme,  at  the  north  extremity  of  which 
Vol.  XIII.  — No.  85.  m 
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two  streams  meet,  called  Craig-Lougb»  and  Brookev  Bum. 
These,  after  beinff  united^  take  the  name  of  Chinely  Burn,  as 
above  stated ;  and  this  burn  runs  down  the  west  side  of  the 
holme,  past  the  foot  of  a  steep  green  bank,  on  a  level  area,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  a  famous  Roman  station,  called  Vindolana, 
having  a  rapid  declivity  to  the  water  on  the  north  and  east  sides. 
The  cottage  is  wholly  built  of  the  stones  from  this  ancient  station, 
and  without  any  dressing  tool  being  applied  to  them.  The  burn, 
after  leaving  the  foot  of  this  station,  continues  on  a  southerly 
direaion ;  when,  suddenly  turning  eastward,  it  approaches  the 
house,  and,  just  opposite  to  it,  forms  a  beautiful  natural  cascade, 
which  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  some  of  the  principal 
windows,  it  here  turns  at  right  angles,  and  runs  southwards, 
down  the  west  side  of  the  grounds  over  a  complete  bed  of 
shelving  rocks,  and  under  n  rustic  bridge  at  the  south  extremity; 
and,  a  short  way  below,  it  is  turned  aside  westward  by  a  very 
high  rock,  whicn  is  crowned  with  hanging  woods,  and  produces 
a  fine  effect  viewed  from  the  house.  On  the  east  and  south-east 
rises,  with  rapid  ascent,  Borcum  Hill,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  hanging  woods,  with  here  and  there  the  strata  of 
sandstone  cliffs  protruding.  The  top  of  this  hill  is  covered  with 
heath,  and  there  is  a  pillar  of  stone  at  the  highest  point.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  burn,  there  is  a  gentle  swelling  hill,  which 
gradually  rises  to  the  north-west,  where  it  joins  the  R>omaD 
station.  Looking  north  over  the  holme^  the  view  is  tame^ 
barren,  and  uninteresting,  and  only  presents  a  very  few  dnmps 
of  haxel  and  hawthorn. 

The  house  (J^.  69.  a)  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
west  side  of  the  grounds,  immediately  opposite  the  cascade  and 
the  turn  of  the  water.  The  whole  of  the  enclosed  ground  has 
a  considerable  descent  southward ;  and,  previous  to  operations 
being  commenced  on  it,  it  was  very  uneven.  From  the  elevated 
situation  of  the  house,  and  the  quick  descent  from  it,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  a  considerable  terrace  (5)  on  the  south  side^  to 
give  ease  and  facility  to  the  approach  and  walk  round  the  hous^ 
and  which  is  continued  quite  through  to  the  east  side,  where  it 
turns  into  the  walk.  Below  this  is  another  terrace  (c),  which  also 
leads  into  the  same  walk,  and  upon  which  are  clumps  of  American 

giants  {(1).  This  is  divided  from  the  kitchen-garden  by  a  narrow 
elt  of  shrubs;  from  which  a  border  (e)  has  a  considerable  indii* 
nation  to  the  walk.  Thegarden  (/)  inclines  rapidly  to  the  southern 
extremity,  and  b  only  intended  to  produce  common  vc^tables, 
and  the  commoner  fruits ;  as  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  and  a  few  standard  apples  and  pears,  which  were 
supplied  by  a  neighbouring  jobbing  gardener,  who  assisted  in 
the  work,  and  who  is  afterwards  to  keep  the  place  In  order  by 
coming  to  work  at  stated  intervals.    To  enumerate  the  kinds  of 
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fVttitlng  plants  herei  would  be  of  no  service,  as  they  are  such  as 
I  should  not  recommend  generally.  If  the  garden  had  been 
placed  where  I  first  proposed  it,  at  ^,  on  a  part  of  the  holme 
north  of  the  house,  with  a  good  wall  at  the  north  extremity 
(which  would  have  served  both  for  a  fruit  wall  and  a  boundary), 
with  a  good  belt  of  trees  outside  to  shelter  the  whole,  and  to 
hide  the  barren  views  in  that  direction,  then  the  present  garden 
would  have  made  a  proper  and  interesting  addition  to  thepleasuto 
ground.  I  had  proposed  this  part  of  the  grounds  to  unite  uwd 
communicate  with  die  hanging  wooded  sides  of  the  adjoining 
hill  eastward,  by  pulling  down  a  side  wall,  which  now  .sepaiaics 
them  from  the  present  garden ;  then  by  thinning  out  and 
valuing  the  outline  at  the  margin  of  the  wood,  atul  facing  with 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a  windinir  walk  througli  llie 
skirts  of  the  same  leading  to  the  rustie  bridge  //.  Ai^  a  iuriher 
improvement,  I  proposed  to  continue  the  walk  from  the  west 
side  of  the  bridge  A,  by  an  easy  curve,  to  another  bridge  (/), 
Where  it  would  again  connect  with  the  grounds.  These  additions 
were,  however,  declined  ;  but  it  ap{iears  very  j)lainly  they  would 
have  been  great  improvements.  1  he  natural  and  uneven  lawn  (/  ) 
is  quite  on  tlie  snrfaee  of  rocks;  and  its  rugged  descent  harmo- 
nises well  with  the  still  more  rugged  rocky  sides,  and  the  bed 
of  the  water;  and  any  art,  except  planting,  on  this  piece  would 
evidently  decrease  its  native  beauty  and  effect.  The  ground  at 
the  north  side  of  the  api^ruach  road  is  a  raised  inchning  niuund  (/), 
sloping  from  the  north  boundary  to  the  road,  and  about  5  ft. 
high,  with  a  view  to  shelter,  and  hiding  as  much  as  possible  the 
before-mentioned  barren  views  on  that  side.  By  the  water  side, 
and  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  is  a  ))rivy  (7/1),  and  a  subter- 
raneous passage,  or  arcade  (//),  where  are  preserved  many  antique 
remains  of  Roman  altars,  with  other  figures  and  inscriptions  on 
stone,  from  the  adjoining  Roman  station.  The  a})proach  road  (0) 
is  10  ft.  wide, and  the  walks  {p)  are  4  ft.  wide.  The  flower  borders 
are  at  </,  and  the  stable  and  gig-house  at  r :  s  is  a  vista  showing 
the  lloman  station  from  the  house.  The  whole  grouiul  (exclu- 
sive of  the  woods  (/)  on  the  east,  and  the  ground  west  of  the 
water  with  the  dotted  walk  u)  amounts  to  very  little  more  than 
one  acre.  The  plan  is  laid  down  to  a  scale  of  60  ft.  to  an  inch. 
Tlie  garden  contains  one  fourth  of  an  acre ;  and  the  ground 
marked  for  planting,  about  44-97  square  ft.,  nearly  16J  perches. 
The  whole  is  well  sheltered,  and  the  ground  wiis  prepared  by 
deep  trenching.  This,  at  an  average  di^^tance  of  SJ  fL,  I  calcu- 
lated to  take  350  shrubs,  and  200  ornamental  trees  for  tlie 
margi[is  and  conspicuous  parts  of  the  adjoining  woods. 

Orfinmcntal  Dees, — 5  Scarlet  maple,  5  Norway  maple,  5 
Scarlet-flowering  horsechestnut,  5  Yellow-flowering  horsechest-* 
nuiy  5  Cut- lea alder,  5  Siniung-leaved  sweet  chestnut  5  Cut- 
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leaved  sweet  chestnut^  B  Purple  beech,  5  Weening  beech,  5 
Flowering  asb,  5  Blade  larch,  5  Red  larch,  5  Mugno  pme,  5 
Weymouth  pine,  5  Cembra  piDe,  5  Athenian  poplar,  5  White 
Egyptian  poplar,  5  Scarlet  oak,  5  Evergreen  oak,  and  5  American 
limes ;  in  all  100. 

Shrubs  for  Ckmipi  and  Screen  Plantations.  —  60  Common 
lanrel,  SO  Portugal  laurel,  20  Common  green  holly,  20  Lau- 
rnstinus,  10  Shining-leaved  laurustinus,  10  Tree  box,  SO  Arbor 
▼itae,  10  English  Juniper,  10  Red  cedar,)  10  Mcuha  janonica^ 
12  Alatemus,  6  Arbutus,  6  Sweet  bay,  2  Weeping  willow,  2 
Weeping  elm,  2  Weeping  ash,  20  Scotch  laburnum,  10  Com- 
mon lilac,  10  Persian  lilac^  10  Yew,  10  Spindle  tree^  10  Dog- 
wood, 10  Guelder  rose,  10  Common  syringa,  10  Bird-dieny, 
and  10  &iowberry ;  in  all  S50. 

Americanf  or  Bqg,  Plants.  —  2  i2Iiodod^ndronp6nticum,  I  It 
ro^cimuro,  1  JR.  catawbi^nse,  2  R.  hirsi^tum,  2  A  lerruginenm» 
2  Kilmia  latifUia,  2  K.  angustifiMia,  1  Azalea  viscAsa  ilba,  1  A* 
coccinea,  1  A«  cimea,  2  A.  p6ntica  (white)^  2  £r)ca  7%tralix  ^IbSf 
2  E»  vigans  rAbra,  1 E.  vulgaris  variegata,  1  E.mu]tifl6ra,  1  Xedam, 
latii&liom,  1  L.  decfimbens,  1  Andr6meda  jTolifftlia  minor>  1  A. 
axillaris,  1  Facdnium  ^rctost^phylos ;  in  all  28. 

Gateshead^  May  IS.  IS36. 

The  ground  plan,  of  which  J^.  69.  is  an  engravmg,  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful  productions  ot  the 
kind  which  we  have  ever  seen ;  and  at  first  sight  it  appears 
scarcely  credible  that  it  should  be  the  work  of  a  person  who  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  handlinc  a  spade,  rather  than 
a  pencil  or  pen.  The  copy  from  which  the  vignette  {Jig,  68.) 
is  engraved  is  also  executed  with  great  taste,  and  an  obvious 
knowledge  of  natural  scenery  and  pictorial  effect.  The  two 
latter  qualities,  indeed,  were  to  be  expected  from  the  circunistanoe 
of  Mr.  Harland  having  been  brought  up  partly  in  the  county  of 
Durhanw  and  partly  among  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Cumber* 
land,  Mr.  Harlana,  who  is  somewhere  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
has  been  r^ularly  educated  as  a  gardener,  and  had  filled  tlic 
skuation  of  head  gardener  at  one  or  two  places  before  he  came 
into  the  employ  of  Mr.  Falla.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  about  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Harland  came  to  London,  and  is 
now  at  work  In  Mr.  knight's  nursery.  Ring's  Road.  Thai  a 
man  w^  audi  talents  is  fitted  for  something  very  different,  ever^ 
reader,^  we  think,  will  allow ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  situ- 
ation suitable  for  him.  Knowing  the  private  worth  and  modesty 
of  the  man,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  and  taste  in  surveying  and 
ilrawing,  we  should  wish  to  see  him  i»  the  employ  of  some  ex- 
tensive landed  proprietor,  who  was  acdng  as  his  own  landscape- 
gardener  and  planter,  and  who  only  occasionally  called  iu  ilic 
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assistance  of  an  eminent  artist ;  such  as  Nesfield  or  Gilpin.  To 
such  a  proprietor  Mr.  Harland  would  be  invaluable.  Failing 
this,  we  should  like  to  see  him  assistant  to  an  eminent  architect 
and  landscm-gardener ;  or»  lastly,  in  a  good  situation  as  head 
ffaidener,  where  there  was  a  new  place  entirely  to  make.  Some~ 
Sling  suitable,  we  tmst,  is  in  store  for  him.  —  ComL 


Aet.  IV.    A  new  Guard  Jar  single  Trees  in  Parks,  SfC. 
By  Charles  Lawrence. 

With  respect  to  tree  guards,  I  have  found,  by  trial,  decided 
objections  to  all  in  common  use*  Those  which  confine  the  tree^ 
and  thus  prevent  iniury  to  the  bark, 
are  objectionable ;  the  free  motion  of 
the  tree  being  essential  to  its  health 
and  growth.  Those  which  stand  at  a 
distance  from  the  tree^  consisting  of 
three  or  four  posts  connected  by  spars, 
are  very  injurious  to  the  bark  in  high 
winds,  and  all  are  yery  expensive.  I 
resolved  to  obtain  some  fence  possess- 
ing the  following  desiderata :  allowing 
free  motion  to  the  tree,  without  pro- 
ducing any  fiiction  on  the  bark ;  per- 
fect security  against  the  attacks  of. 
cattle;  durability,  cheapness,  and  neat- 
ness in  appearance ;  and,  having  com- 
pletely succeeded,  I  will  now  £8cribe 
it.  (See^.  70.) 

rrocure  stakes  of  ash  or  larch,  on 
thinning  young  plantations,  or  cattmg 
down  coppices,  6  fl.  in  len^^h,  or  more 
if  requisite,  and  about  2  in.  in  diameter; 
and  have  holes  drilled  through  the 
tops  and  bottoms,  about  1  ft.  from 
each  end.  Get  a  similar  hole  drilled 
up  the  centre  of  a  stakes  and  saw  it  ofi* 
in  lengths  of  S  in^  or  rather  less ;  pass 
a  strong  wire  or  thick  tarred  string 
through  one  stake,  by  the  holes  at  the 
top  and  at  the  bottom ;  then  pass  it 
through  the  hole  made  in  one  of  the 
9-in.  pieces  at  emih  end,  then  through 
another  stake;  separatinff  each  stake  at 
top  and  bottom  by  a  piece  of  wood,  until  you  have  enough  to 
surround  your  tree  loosely,  leaving  plenty  of  space  for  growth. 
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Place  it  round  the  tree,  and  fasten  the  ends  of  the  wire  or  string. 
The  guard  is  much  the  same  as  the  cradle  put  round  the  neck  of 
a  blistered  horse,  to  prevent  his  gnawing  the  irritated  part.  The 
stakes  merely  rest  on  the  ground,  and  should  be  cut  quite  flat 
at  thebottom,  to  prevent  their  sticking  in  the  ground.  At  the 
upper  end,  they  should  have  a  sharp  slanting  cut  with  a  bill- 
hook, and  should  be  threaded  with  the  slope  towards  the  tree. 
The  motion  of  the  tree  will  not  be  in  any  degree  impeded  ;  and 
the  bark  cannot  be  injured,  let  the  wind  blow  as  it  may,  for  the 
guard  moves  freely  with  the  tree  in  every  direction. 

I  can  vouch  for  this  guard  affording  perfect  protection  against 
cattle  ;  for  I  had  two  cows  (the  most  determined  barkers  of  trees 
I  ever  met  with)  in  a  field  in  which  there  were  many  single  trees. 
They  had,  sooner  or  later,  contrived  to  get  at  my  trees,  and  ruined 
them  ;  and  I  was  about  to  fatten  them  off,  and  condemn  them  to 
death  for  their  offences,  when  I  hit  upon  the  mode  of  protection 
just  described.  My  men  and  myself  were  curious  to  see  the 
impressioii  that  would  be  made  on  these  cows  by  the  new  guards 
when  they  were  first  turned  into  the  field*  Thev  very  soon 
proceeded  to  the  trees,  examined  the  cradles  round  them,  and 
made  several  attempts  with  their  mouths.  Finding  these  unsuc- 
cessful, they  made  an  attack  with  their  horns ;  but,  as  the  fence 
yielded  with  every  blow,  and  merely  turned  round,  they  made 
no  progress  in  that  way.  Thereupon  they  began  stamping  with 
their  feet,  and,  as  we  thought,  from  sheer  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment. Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  completely  defeated ;  and 
my  trees  have  now  continued  four  years  in  perfect  security, 
though  these  identical  cows  have  remained  amongst  them  to  this 
day.  One  man  can  fence  in  this  way  a  great  many  trees  in  a 
day  ;  and  the  cost  of  the  stakes,  if  purchased,  would  not  exceed 
that  of  one  of  the  posts  necessary  upon  the  ordinary  plan. 

Cirencettert  Jan^  1837. 


Art.  V.    Dimensions  qf  sovie  Trees,  and  Notes  on  the  Growth  qf 
other  Trees  and  Shrubst  indigenous  and  exotic,  on  the  Estate  qf 
PoloCf  in  Lanarkshire,  the  Property  qf  Sir  John  MaxneU,  Bart* 
By  JoHir  Maxwbi^l,  M.P. 

The  largest  wych  elm  at  Poloc»  in  Lanarkshire,  figured  by 
Mr.  Strutt  Brit,,  p.  UO.),  was,  in  1812,  86  ft  high,  and 

10ft.  10  in.  in  girt  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground;  in  October,  1886, 
it  was  90  ft.  1)1^1^  and  lift.  9  in.  in  girt  close  to  the  ground : 
the  girt,  in  1836,  was  16  ft.  2 Jin. 

The  ash  at  Foloc  was,  in  1812, 9  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference ;  and 
in  1886,  it  is  10  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference  at  8  ft.  from  the 
ground;  and  at  the  suriiMe  the  girt  was  18  ft.  10  in. 
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The  oak  at  Poloc,  in  1812,  was  7  ft.  9  in.  in  girt;  and  in  1  836t 
9  ft.  3  ifi.  in  girt  Close  to  the  ground  the  girt  was  11  ft.  10  id. 

The  common  sycamore,  or,  as  it  is  calleil  in  8i:otiand,  the 
plane  [A^cer  Pseinlo-Piatanus),  at  Poloc,  in  1812,  was  10  ft.  11  in. 
in  girt;  and  in  1836,  12fL  3  in.  in  girt.  Clc«9e  to  the  gcoiuiU, 
in  1836,  the  girt  was  17  ft.  3  in. 

The  connnoii  walnut  (Juglans  r^gia),  at  PoJoc,  was,  in  1835, 
]2  ft.  in  girt;  in  1836,  12ft«  3iu»  ia  girt*  Close  to  the groiiJid» 
the  girt  was  16  ft.  8  in. 

The  hornbeam  (Carjiinus  /ictulns),  at  Poloc,  was,  in  1812, 
.5  ft.  in  girt;  in  1836,  6 ft.  6  in*  iu  girt.  Clo«d  to  the  groiuul, 
the  girt  was  8  ft.  6  in. 

Poloc  is  an  estate  about  three  miles  and  a  half  soulli-west  of 
Glasgow,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Hisloiy  q/  Ilerifrcrv,  }>id>lished 
in  J  710,  as  bemg  "well  planted  wiili  barren  timber."  llic  trees, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  friven  above,  ffvow  upon  alluvial 
soil,  and  are  ver^'  healthy  and  rapidly  growing  trees.  Their  age 
is  not  known;  but  the  beech  and  sycamore  appear  to  b«  jouioh 
younger  tiuin  the  others. 

The  \vycl!  or  Scotch  elm,  figured  by  Mr.  Strutt,  is  probably  ? 
180  years  old  ;  f  i)r  there  is  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  near  the  cas- 
cade, which  is  reported  to  have  been  planted  by  8ir  Thomaa 
Maxwell,  Lord  Advocate  of  William  III.,  and  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  settling  the  Union,  when  he  was  a  cldld. 

The  chmate  of  Poloc  is  mild  and  moist,  as  tliis  ])art  of  Scotland 
is  narrow  ;  and  the  Firths  of  the  Clyde  and  i*\)rdi  rivers  make 
it  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  frequent  storms* 
The  elms  have  long  been  considered  fine  trees.  The  Karl  of 
Bute,  when  minister,  as  1  am  informed,  requeste<l  and  obtained 
seed  from  them.  Almost  all  of  these  trees  grow  in  a  deep  soil, 
and  are  exposed  to  very  severe  gales  of  wind,  and  frosts  late  in  tlie 
spring.  I  believe  there  is  sandstone  rock  beneath  the  soil  upon 
which  most  of  them  grow;  there  are,  however^  iive  ieei  qf  soil 
above  that  bed  of  rock. 

The  sycamore  is  tlie  only  tree  wliicli  is  scarcely,  if  ever,  broken 
by  the  wuid,  and  which  yet  does  not  yield  to  it,  as  most,  if  not  all| 
the  other  trees  do.  The  beech  very  seldom  is  broken  by  the 
wind,  but  it  yields  to  it.  The  ash  does  break,  as  also  do  the  . 
elm  and  the  oak  :  the  elm  less  than  the  two  others,  as  its  top 
shoots  incline  from  the  wind  until  of  two  or  three  yeara'  growth. 
The  elm  is  seldom  broken  at  its  summit.  The  lime  grows  tali 
and  healthily,  and  its  young  shoots  incline  a  little  from  the 
vindy  as  do  tiioie  of  the  ehn.  The  horsechestnut  breaks  wheo 
yoong,  but  is  a  straight-growing  tree,  and«  very  healthy ;  and,<  • 
wiieitDld,  it  resists  the  wind  remarkably  well.  The  sweet  chest- 
nut  yields  to  the  wind  when  young ;  but,  when  old,  it  grows  erect, 
though  slowly^  and  reaches  ilie  height  of  the  ashy  the  <ii»i  and 
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the  beech;  but  aol  UuH  of  tho  boraechestnhit,  which  is  a  ^bottct 
and  slower-growing  tree  than  the  sycsmore.   The  sycamore  is 
called  the  plane  in  Scotland,  its  true  name,  the  great  maple,  being 
scarcely  ever  used  to  designate  it ;  and  the  elms  here  aUuded  to  - 
are  wych  elms.   The  mfiy  sycamore^  and  wydi  elm  and  oak/ 1  ' 
have  seen  in  ravines  of  natural  copse-woOds,  along  with  oak»  asb, ' 
birch,  and  alder,  a  sort  of  dwarf  aspen,  and  the  mountain  a^^, 
or  rowan  tree,  a  sort  of  sorb  tree;  and  they  are,  I  infer,  on  that 
account,  indigenous  to  Scotland.  '  • 

I  have  introduced  here  the  mossy-cupped  oak,  raid  aft  odk 
resambUng  the  common  one,  which  I  received  ham  Mr.-,Salia^' 
boiy*    Both  grow  freely,  and  resut  the  wind;  and  promise  to  ^' 
be  great  acqoultions.    The  former  seems  as  capable  of  msitttng 
wind  as  the  sycamore^  although  it  grows  like  th€t  wych  etm^  - ' 
iuoUning  from  the  wind  until  it  gete  strength.  The  ikx,alsai^Mid 
tho'I^ioombe  oak,  flourish  very  much  here^  and  resist  tho  wM  ' 
very  sucoessfuMy;  both  grow  very  well  on  clay  scHl  of  the  wolal  ■ 
desuifMion  ;  viz.  of  a  blue  colour,  and  often  of  an  atomkiOM  * ' 
nature^  with  iron,  and  other  substances  hostile  to  trees^  eontamed  ' 
in  It. 

The  sugar  and  Norway  maples  also  thrive  extremely  well,  ' 
in  unfavourable  soils,  and  also  resist  the  wind,  and  grow  efied^ 
like  the  sycamore.  The  liquidambar  is  equally  thrivii^  and 
capable  of  resisting  wind.  The  common  maple  has  die  same 
qualities,  and  also  the  flowering  one :  indeed,  all  miqplea  Seam  to 
resist  wiiid,  and  thrive  here:  the  wet  climate  prevents  inseoCf 
from  hurting  their  leaves. 

The  Canadian  poplar  is  the  fastest  grower  in  all'  soils  $  next 
to  It,  the  abele^  the  aspen,  and  the  Lombardy  poplar*  There  aa 
anodiar  species  of  poplar,  resembling  the  Cfanadian,  which  I< 
aupposa  to  be  the  black  Italian:  it  has  a  whiter  binrk,  more 
pomsed  leaf,  a  more  regular  and  closer  fiirm,  and  a  handsoaor 
appearance  in  winter. 

The  walnut  stands  the  wind  well ;  but,  lilw  the  diestnut,  is 
brittle^  nntii  it  reaches  a  considerable  ag^  and  Brows  lesa  lux- 
uriantly. Although  often  affected  by  spiing  ana  autumn  IrastSy 
it  gailenilly  ripens  its  firoft,  which  the  chestnut  seldom  does.  The 
purple  beech  grows  as  well  as  the  common  one*  The  silver^ 
leami  and  Bedford  willowa  grow  rapidly,  and  to  a  huge  size,  and 
resist  the  wind  well^  yet  are  sometimes  broken  by  storms.  The 
spSMe  of  Norway  grows  rspidly  when  shalterad;  bit  the  white 
Amerioan  is,  I  think,  a  better  tree,  and  more  capable  of  tfarvdng 
in  exposed  silaatimis ;  and  the  black  American  spruce  is  aup&* 
rior  to  bath  ^Ibr  resisting  wind,  but  a  soialler  tnee*  Neither  of 
thelatSer  are  so  much  injured  by  hanes;  indeed,  harea  scarcely - 
eat  them  at  all.  The  white  is  highly  aranatic,  and  on  that  ac- 
countypeiliaps,  less  palatable  than  the  Netarayspmoe.  Tho  silver 
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fir  does  not  grow  well  here ;  and  tl)e  balm  of  Gilead,  very  badly  ; 
but  the  silver  fir,  upon  high  rocky  soils,  particularly  upon  ba- 
saltic rock,  grows  better,  and  stands  the  wind  better,  than  any  of 
the  spruce  or  tir  tribe.  The  pine,  or  Scotch  fir,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally termed,  grows  well  in  deep  sand,  but  is  not  a  flourishing 
tree  in  our  soil  generally.  The  larch  grows  well  in  sheltered 
situations,  where  the  soil  Is  dry  and  hard»  gravelly^  or  loamy; 
or  in  any  kind  of  soil  upon  steep  banks. 

The  pinaster  grows  rapidly,  and  is  the  best  pine  for  resisting 
wind.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  grows  well  here,  particularly  upon 
similar  situations  to  those  which  I  allege  suitable  to  the  larch.  I 
have  inarched  several  cedars  upon  the  larch,  which  seem  to  pro- 
mise well ;  and  also  upon  spruce  and  silver  firs,  more  recently. 

The  cypress,  when  raised  from  seed,  and  not  transplanted, 
grows  luxuriantly.  The  acacias  grow  well,  but  break  frequently 
in  storms  of  wind.  The  Acacia  affinis,  a  most  beautiful  ever- 
green, thrives  well,  but  suffers  by  frosts.  All  the  arbor  vitaes 
grow  well  here,  and  also  the  junipers,  called  American  cedars. 

I  have  planted  the  stone,  or  cembra,  pine  of  Siberia,  Pinus 
rigida,  P,  ponderosa,  P.  taurica,  and  the  Corsican  pine,  all 
which  promise  to  be  very  valuable  trees  in  stormy  and  exposed 
situations.  The  Roman  stone  pine  grows  very  well,  particularly 
if  not  moved  from  the  place  in  which  it  is  sown;  and  P,  jTse^da, 
I  believe,  and  P.  halepensis,  thrive  well  here,  although  they  grow 
slowly.  I  have  several  others,  and  amongst  them  the  deodara ; 
but  they  are  too  young  yet  to  afford  Indication  of  their  future 
character  and  capacity  to  grow  well  here.  The  Magnol/a  grand!- 
fl5ra  has  stood  out  as  a  standard  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  the 
catalpa,  Judas  tree,  and  mulberry  also.  The  other  deciduous 
magnolias  grow  well ;  and  the  deciduous  cypress  grows  luxuri- 
antly. The  myrtle  has  been  out  of  doors  for  two  years  in  severe 
winters.  The  bay  tree  grows  very  well,  and  the  arbutus  in  open 
exposed  situations ;  but  they  require  a  dry  subsoil.  The  kalmia 
grows  well,  also  the  cork  tree,  though  very  slowly. 

The  common  English  elm  stands  the  wind  extremely  well, 
and  all  the  elms  grow  rapidly.  The  Cornish  upright  elm, 
which  grows  like  a  Lombardy  poplar,  is,  I  think,  a  very  valuable 
tree  for  exposed  places ;  as  is,  also,  the  weeping  elm  of  America, 
which  grows  very  luxuriantly  and  rapidly.  The  yew  grows 
well,  and  to  a  good  size,  in  this  district,  and  resists  the  wind  well. 
The  Virginian  scarlet  oak  grows  slowly,  and  is  brittle;  but 
Qu6rcus  tinctoria  promises  to  grow  well.  The  hemlock  spruce 
grows  slowly  here;  the  weeping  willow,  luxuriantly;  but  it 
suffers  by  the  spring  frosts,  and  sometimes  is  much  injured  from 
the  same  cause  in  winter.  The  cut-leaved  alder  seems  to  be  a 
larger  tree  than  the  common  one,  and  is  a  valuable  tree ;  and 
a  kind  of  ash  with  undivided  leaves  grows  rapidly^  and  is  a 
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baodsoine  tree*   The  balsam  or  tscamahac  poplar,  and  the  On- 
tario poplar,  lately  introdaoed^  thrive  well;  the  former  resists  the 
storm  admirably,  and  grows  rapidly  in  all  soils. 
Poioc^  OeL  SO.  1896. 


Art.  VI.  On  the  Managanent  of  Cape  Heaths  in  fhr  open  Air 
during  Ihe  Summer  Seaso?i.  By  John  Fyffe,  Gardener  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Man&field,  at  Milton  Bryant,  Bedfordshire. 

Hating  been  very  successful  with  the  **  Cape  ^riceae''  in 
pots  in  the  open  air,  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  considered  intrusive 
in  forwarding  to  you»  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  your  numerous 
subscribers,  an  account  of  the  mode  of  treatment  pursued  by  me, 
which  is  as  follows:  — 

After  first  taking  out  all  the  plants  that  I  intend  firom  the 
heath-house  (say,  at  the  begining  of  June),  and  removing  them 
into  pots  according  to  their  siae,  I  have  a  bed  of  cinder  ashes 
made  to  the  depth  of  12  in.  or  15  in.  and  I  then  plunge  the  pots 
into  it  up  to  their  brims,  arranging  them  according  to  the  h^ght 
of  the  plants.  Instead  of  giving  large  quantities  of  water  in 
esoesstvely  dry  weather  (as  is  sometimes  done),  I  give  a  mode- 
rate supply  only ;  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  have  the  cinder 
ashes  well  soaked  with  water,  which  keeps  the  pots  in  a  moist 
state  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  find  this  to  be  much  better 
than  the  common  mode  of  placing  the  pots  ou^  and  leaving  them 
destitnte  of  any  protectioii  from  the  penetratiiig  ra3rs  of  a  hot 
sun^  which  must  be  most  injurfous  to  this  very  oeautiful  tribe  of 
plants.  When  the  pots  are  expoeed,  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned, to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  become  quite  hot:  this  con* 
sequently.exhansts  and  dries  up  the  soil ;  and  no  heath  whatever, 
in  this  state,  can  recover,  the  fibres  of  the  roots  being  so  small, 
that  they  lose  all  their  vital  action ;  and  the  more  you  water,  the 
sooner  you  hasten  their  decay.  This  error  many  gardeners  fiJl 
into  witn  respect  to  heaths,  which  are  often  set  out.  Tike  other 
hardy  green^house  plants,  without  sheltering  them  firom  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun;  besides  which,  they  are  frequently 
crowded  loo  closely  tcmther,  which  greatly  injures  tfiem,  and 
brings  on  that  rusty  andfunsightly  appearance  so  often  to  be  met 
with  in  our  gardens.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  heaths 
should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  but  that  they 
should  all  stand  separate^  In  whatever  form  they  may  be  placed ; 
as,  when  this  is  the  case,  they  cannot  possibly  injure  each  other. 

The  principal  rule  to  be  observed  in  rearing  heaths  in  houses 
is,  to  allow  at  all  times  liree  circulation  of  air ;  likewise  to  keep 
the  pots  in  a  moist  state ;  taking  care  not  to  have  them  soaked 
too  much  with  water,  nor  scorched  with  drought. 
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I  should  also  say^  from  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  from 
the  practical  instruction  I  received  from  the  able  curator  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  that  no  heath  ought  to  be  put  out 
of  the  house,  when  there  is  room  to  keep  it  in  so  that  the  plants 
may  stand  clear  of  each  other;  as,  by  being  exposed  in  the  open 
air,  they  are  liable  to  get  drenched  by  the  heavy  rains  so  frequent 
in  the  summer  months,  and  wliich  can  only  be  avoided  by  awn- 
ings of  canvass  being  erected  (this,  too,  at  a  considerable  expense), 
to  protect  them  from  the  raiD  as  well  as  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Mdtoti  Bryant^  Feb.  20.  1837. 


AaT.  VII.  On  protecting  the  Croais,  nhen  in  Blouom,  Jrom  Spar* 
rtttt.  By  WiLUAM  AmiBMN^  FJjJS^  Cvrator  of  the  Cbebea 
Botanic  Garden* 

A  BLACK  thread,  tightly  stretched  over  an  edgin^r  of  crocuses, 
when  in  flower,  completely  protects  them  from  being  eaten  by 
sparrows,  as  they  generally  are  in  the  neighl)()m  hood  of  Lon- 
don. The  thread  must  not  be  uearer  the  crocuses  than  10  in., 
nor  higher  than  1  ft. ;  as  the  scare  is  effected  by  the  sjkutows 
not  seeing  the  thread  until  tliey  alight  on  the  ground  under  it ; 
when,  seeing  something  artificial,  they  think  it  is  a  trap,  and  fly 
off  without  wnitinLT  to  examine  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  Black 
threads  are  equally  effectnnl  when  stretched  over  ncw!y-so\vn 
seeds;  but  I  find  that  the  threads,  in  that  case,  must  not  l)e  more 
than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  apart ;  though  this  may  only  be  applicable  in 
the  case  of  our  cockney  s]^urrows,  which,  you  may  have  ob- 
served, when  they  alight  on  horse  droppings  on  the  public  road, 
turn  u{)  one  eye  to  see  that  all  is  safe.  When  they  do  this  in 
gardens,  they  sec  the  thread,  and  fly  off. 

Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  March  13.  18S7* 


Aet.  VIIL  On  the  Management  qf  the  Vine,  By  A*  FoRsrai* 

LjET  the  Vific-brd  or  Bovikr  be  made  of  fhe  follrKCing  eartJis  .•— • 
Loamy  turf  th;it  has  been  pared  quite  thin,  and  stocked  in  nar- 
row tiers,  for  one  year  at  least,  three  pn rt«; ;  and  one  ]'>art  of  the 
foilowing  mixture  -  any  dry,  well  aerated  animal  maiime  that 
can  most  conveniently  be  got,  such  as  horse  droppings,  or  those 
of  cattle,  deer,  or  sheep,  without  litter,  laid  in  alternate  layers 
with  old  plaster  or  old  bnihhng  lime  mortar  (the  older  the 
bettc  1 ):  no  matter  If  tlitre  a  few  hrickbats  in  it.  Let  the  whole 
be  well  pounded,  and  mixed  willi  the  dung,  which  ought  to  he 
in  a  proper  state  as  to  moisture^  to  ferment  a  little  |  after  which» 
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let  it  be  freqiientfy  turned,  always  keeping  it  rather  dry;  it  may 
llieii  be  \v})eeled  into  tlie  bod  or  border.  The  loniii,  when  put 
into  the  bed  or  border,  should  be  in  pieces  about  the  si/e  of 
bricks  and  half  bricks,  brought  from  the  stacks  or  tiers  where 
they  were  originally  piled,  mixed  with  the  manure,  and  laid  once 
for  all  in  the  place  whore  they  are  finally  to  remain;  without 
any  turtiing,  choppintr,  or  pounding  whatever,  which  only  injures 
the  loam,  and  rentiers  it  too  compact,  and  too  [uiich  akia  to 
puddle,  for  vine  roots  to  }>ros[u  r  in.  About  16  ft.  wide,  and  from 
2  Tl  (>  in.  to  4  tt.  deep,  may  be  considered  a  moderate  width  and 
depth  for  a  vine  border,  on  a  substratum  of  draining  at  least  1  fL 
deep. 

On  the  top  of  this  the  vines  reared  in  the  manner  hereafter 
stated  may  be  planted.  If  out  of  doors,  plant  the  vines  :]  ft. 
from  the  front  ol  the  house,  just  covering  the  root- ball  of  each 
about  2  in.;  over  which  place  a  hand-glass.  This  will  keep  off 
rain  and  concentrate  heaU  rhen  lay  the  cane  about  2  in.  under 
ground,  till  it  enters  the  aperture,  or  arch,  into  the  house ;  afid 
over  this  place  another  hand-glass  ;  or,  instead  of  hand-glasses,  a 
layer  of  hot  dung  or  leaves,  1  ft.  thick  and  G  ft.  wide,  may  be 
laid  along  it.  It  is  presumed  that  the  border  has  been  made  in 
autumn;  in  which  case,  this  planting  Is  to  be  done  in  February; 
especial  care  being  taken  that  the  border  does  not  get  either  too 
wet  or  too  dry.  In  the  former  case,  lhatch  it;  and  in  the  latter, 
mulch  it  with  fermented  dung  from  old  linings  or  the  like;  and 
water  it  with  clean  water.  This  I  consider  preferable  to  recent 
drainings  from  the  cattle  layers. 

To  grow  ike  Vines,  — Get  some  eyes  from  planum  w  hich  you 
have  seen  and  proved;  cut  them  at  ^ in.  above  and  below  the 
eye,  and  insert  them  singly  in  pots  (of  the  size  60),  about 
h  in.  under  the  soil,  about  Christmas.  Keep  them  growing  in 
a  moist  heat  (say  60°  Fahreidieit),  and  shift  them  regularly  as 
they  require  it;  trai[iiiig  (heir  stems  at^ainst  the  wall  or  trellis  in 
the  iiot-nouse.  Witli  gooti  culuue,  in  twelve  months,  they  will 
have  stems  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  with  4  ft.  of  well-ripened 
cane,  and  plenty  of  vigorous  roots. 

Whni  planted  in  the  Vincri/,  let  them  be  grown  in  a  like  heat 
till  autun}[i,  wlien  tlie  house  may  be  uncovered  to  ripen  the  wood  : 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  ireezing.  In  winter,  cut 
back  till  you  find  the  wood  of  a  firm  texture  and  good  size. 
Under  good  culture,  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  of  firm  short-jointed 
wood  may  be  got.  It  is  always  better  to  leave  the  canes  rather 
short  than  otherwise.  As  regartis  stopping  the  leader  in  growing 
the  canes,  I  should  always  grow  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  of  useless  vine; 
that  Ls,  I  should  not  stop  the  vine  till  it  had  got  5  ft.  or  6  ft, 
beyond  where  I  expected  to  cut  to  in  the  winter  pruinng.  When 
yyu  commence  growing  in  the  springs  which  sh9uld  not  be  too 
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early  (say  Feb.  15.),  let  the  temperature  be  low  (say  50°  Fah- 
renheit), and  tlic  :itrnosphere  moist,  that  the  vines  inay  break  at 
all  the  eyes,  riie  canes,  for  this  purpose,  ought  to  be  laid  quite 
level ;  and,  as  soon  as  shoots  have  been  protruded  from  the  eyes, 
the  canes  niav  be  fixed  to  the  trellis,  and  the  temperature  in- 
creased; but  1  sliould  by  no  means  allow  them  to  bear  fruit  yel 
(unless,  perhaps,  a  cluster  on  each  vine,  to  prove  the  sorts).  If  1 
intended  to  force  for  early  fruit  the  third  year,  to  save  re})etition, 
I  shall  refer  to  the  "  Diary  of  Forcing,*'  which  I  have  already 

fiven  (Vol.  X.  p.  547.)'  To  have  grapes  in  tlieir  pro}>er  season, 
would  begin  to  excite  the  vines  in  the  middle  of  March,  by 
keeping  the  temperature  about  50°  or  ,5,3°  Fahr. :  if  it  will  keep 
at  this  without  fire  heat,  so  much  die  better.  When  the  vines 
are  coming  into  flower,  60°  Fahr.  would  do  them  good  ;  and, 
after  that  is  over,  and  the  iVuit  thinned,  they  will  do  very  well 
at  55^  Falir.  as  a  minimum,  and  at  85°  Fahr.  as  a  maximum, 
of  sun  heat.  I  would  cause  the  lateral  shoots,  or  spurs,  to  bear 
the  grapes,  which  I  would  stop  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit, 
and,  in  pruning,  cut  back  to  one  eye. 

That  I  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  shall  assume  dates 

Jnn.  I.  Ifi36.  Vine  eyes  pottf>d.  Feb.  14.  18.38.  Vines  excited. 

Nov.  1.  1836.  Vine  f>ordcr  finished.  Sept.  1.  1838.  Vines  uncovered. 

Feb.  14.  1837.  Vines  planted.  Jan.  1.  1839.  Caneo  pruned. 

Jan.  1.  1836.  Cam  pruned  or  cut  UbtgIi  ]&  1639.  Vmet  eicited. 

back.  July,  1839.  The  fruit  ripe. 

The  sorts  I  would  cultivate  are,  Muscat  of  Alcxandi  ia,  Dutch 
Sweetwater,  White  Frontignan,  W'liitu  Muscadine,  Black 
Hanibm-Lj,  Black  l^riiice,  l:Jlack  Frontignan  lor  vinerieSy  and 
Black  Espcrione  and  White  Muscadine  tor  wails. 


Art*  IX.    On  th^  Potato,  ftartieularly  the  early  Varietiee* 

By  A.  Forsyth. 

Mt  respected  father  cultivated  this  root  during  a  period  of 
half  a  century;  and  I  have  prepared  sets^^  planted  and  cultivated 
them,  after  his  instructions,  under  his  eye,  and  since  that  time, 
for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years.  I  have  also  had  it  in  my 
power  to  mark  their  culture  in  different  parts  of  Britain  (some 
500  miles  between),  in  various  soils,  and  under  various  circum- 
stances, with  as  various  success ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  (as  detailed  in  the  Hortiad" 
tural  Transactions,  and  other  papers  on  this  subject  to  which  I 
have  had  access),  it  does  not  appear  to  me  tliat  any  of  tlie 
writers  have  reached  the  root  of  the  evil. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  according  to  our  theory,  there  is  a 
radical  error  in  tlic  practice^  much  in  vogue  among  the  growers 
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around  London,  of  taking  up  the  tubers  intciulecl  for  sets  before 
they  are  (juite  ripe  :  another  })ractice,  no  less  pernicious,  in  niv 
opinion,  is,  llie  keejMnir  of  lliein  in  large  heaps,  witli  moist  soil 
round  them,  or  iu  warm  sheds;  and  another  evil  is,  the  growing 
of  potatoes  for  years  in  the  .same  kind  of  .soil.  A  friend  uitorms 
nic  that,  in  tiie  black  shallow  soli  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire, 
extensive  }iotato  plantations  are  made,  the  setii  fur  which  are 
every  second  or  third  year  procured  from  the  farmers  where  ihe 
soil  is  red  or  yellow  loam.  But  to  come  to  the  point :  and  first, 
then,  I  will  relate  how  we  discovered  what  I  consider  a  superior 
method  of  keeping  the  sets.  On  taking  in  a  stack  of  corn,  which 
had  been  built  on  a  rustic  platform  of  wood,  about  4  in.  clear  of 
the  soil,  some  beautiful  specimens  of  potatoes  were  found  in  an 
admirable  state  of  preservation  (it  being  late  in  the  season)  in 
the  soil ;  or  I  may  rather  say  dust,  for  it  was  so  ih  y  that  it  would 
have  drifted  in  the  wind.  This  was  taken  as  a  hint ;  and  subse- 
quent practice  confirmed  the  idea,  that,  to  keep  potatoes  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  (that  is,  perfectly  dormant,  and  yet 
plump  and  full-flavoured),  they  require  to  be  taken  up  in  ilry 
weather,  when  they  are  perfectly  ripe  (that  is,  when  the  strings 
and  tubers  part  freely),  and  deposited  in  layers,  with  dry  soil 
between ;  say  one  layer  of  poUtloes,  3  in.  deep;  1  in.  of  soil ;  3  in. 
more  of  potatoes ;  then  6  in.  of  soil ;  and  over  this  a  waterproof 
thatching,  erected  on  props,  Gin.  high,  that  the  winds  may  act 
freely  on  the  soil  under  the  thatch. 

Gardeners,  requiring  but  small  i|uantities,  should  look  out  for 
seed  potatoes  in  summer,  from  soils  of  a  difierent  nature  to  that 
which  they  intend  to  crop;  and  should  have  thein  brought  home 
as  soon  as  tfiey  are  ripe,  ami  get  them  deposited  as  above  de- 
tailed;  they  will  thus  obtain  soimd  perfect  sets,  uninjured  by 
fermentation  or  unwholesome  damps.  To  prepare  the  sets, 
tubers,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  may  be  cut  in  two,  putting 
the  crown  sets  by  themselves,  which  should  be  planted  for  the 
earliest  crop.  Immediately  after  the  sets  are  cut,  let  them  be 
planted:  no  drying  is  necessary.  Indeed,  I  should  not  allow  a 
seed  tuber  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  either  in  the  autumn  or 
spring,  for  a  single  hour,  if  I  could  prevent  it.  In  planting, 
dig  tne  ground  one  full  spade  or  spit  deep  (if  previously 
trenched,  so  much  the  better).  When  two  spits  have  been  dug 
all  across  the  quarter,  let  the  line  be  strained  on  the  dug  ground, 
and  a  drill  chopped  out,  about  6  in.  deep,  in  which  a  layer  of 
any  half-rotten  manure  may  be  put,  such  as  old  mushroom  beds, 
half-decayed  leaves,  fermented  stable  dung,  &c. ;  on  which  (not 
under  it)  place  the  sets,  eyes  uppermost,  4- in.  apart,  and  let 
them  be  covered  with  the  broken  soil  in  the  trench  ;  after  which 
the  planter  may  proceed  to  dig  for  another  row,  which  may  be 
2  fu  apart.  A  great  many  systems  of  planting  potatoes  are  prac- 
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tisecl  round  the  metropolis,  many  of  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  are  very  unworkmanlike:  planting  with  the  dibber  is  a 
detestable  practice  in  a  garden.  The  best  early  sorts  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  are,  the  ash-leaved  kidney  and  the  early  manly  : 
but  any  of  the  early  sorts,  if  true,  will  succeed  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  No  vegetable  is  more  easily  forced,  or  forwarded,  than 
the  potato,  ifallov^  ed  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  kej:>t  from  frost: 
it  will  bear  a  5;trong  heat,  and  thus  suit  itself  to  any  forcing 
structure,  from  the  pine  stove  at  70®,  to  the  matted  bed  in  the 
open  border,  that  is  only  defended  from  the  frost  by  coverings. 
A  slight  hot-bed  is  generally  preferred,  of  dung,  leaves,  or  tan, 
say  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  deep;  with  a  stratum  6  in.  deep  of  any  light 
soil,  in  which  the  sets  are  inserted  about  3  in.  deep,  in  rows 
IS  in.  by  5  in.  Time  may  be  gained  by  forwarding  the  sets  in  a 
box  of  soil,  placet!  in  any  of  the  forcing-houses,  and  planting 
them  out,  under  some  protection,  after  they  have  pushed  ana 
begun  to  root.  There  are  various  ways  of  getting  young  potatoes 
(as  in  cellars,  anil  in  boxes  of  sand)  from  large  coarse  varieties ; 
but,  as  the  produce  is  both  unwholesome  and  unpalatable,  I 
should  rather  caution  against  the  using  of  them,  than  recommend 
the  practice.  The  earliest  potatoes,  in  the  open  ground,  may  be 
planted  about  the  15th  of  March;  and  the  latest  before  the  1st 
of  June. 

Ideiwrthi  Jan.  11.  1837* 


Art.  X.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  qf  Plantt 
newfy  inirodueed  into  our  Gardentt  and  thai  have  originated  in  tkemf 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previouslu  extant  in  ihmn  /  supplementary 
to  the  laieti  Editions  ofthe**  &iqfdopmdia  ^jf  PlmnUr  ^  V 
the  "  Hortut  BrUanmem** 

CuHis'sBotaniealMtii^maef  a  nontWy  umbtrtt  eMh  oMilaWng 

eight  plates  s  Si.  6&  coleuredi  S$.  plains  -  Edited  bj  Sit  WlUietti 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c» 
Edwards's  Botanical  Register ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  ij.  coloured,  3^.  plain.     Edited  by  Dr.  LimUey, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
S'weei's  British  Flower- Garden  ;  in  montfily  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates  ;  8*.  coloured,  2s.  ty.  plain.    Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King  s  Coll^Cy  and  Librarian  to  the 
Linnt&an  Socitty. 

PoMtM^e  Magazine  of  Boian^f  and  Begieter  qf  Fhmering  Plamiei 
iw  monlbly  niimberi;  large  8vo ;     &•  each* 

TheBotamtit ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  oontaintng  four  platen  wi^l 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo,  large  paper,  2s.  6(f. ;  small  paper. 
Is.  6a.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq^  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M. A.,  FX.S.,  Ac,  Professor  ofBotany  in  the 

T University  of  Cambridge. 
The  Floral  Cainnet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to;  iU*6d>  each.  Con- 
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ducted  by  G.  R.  Knowles,  Esq  ,  anil  Frederick  Wcstcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  SecreUriot  of  tbe  Birmingliam  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

DELPHT'NIUM  t;37*.  . 

•vinUneum      Don   wand-Iikc   ^  A    pr   4  au   B        America   1R>3   D  p.\   Swt  Br.  fi.-gard. 

**  I  his,  which  we  take  to  be  a  good  species,  was  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  JJnitnmond  ;  but  in 
what  particular  part  of  America  they  were  collected  we  are  not 
informed,  but,  most  probably,  either  in  Louibiaiia  or  Tcxa&'* 
{Swi.  Br,  FL'Gatd,,  March.) 
Cniciferce. 

JOyVI'LLK./  Tyec.      Menonviux.!.    (In  honour  of  A/.  rAi«^<fc  A/rikJny.i.V,  an  otitcqirliing  Fr»iKh 
naturnli-ft  >  [m. 
•filUblia  i-'acA.    thread-IcaTed    O    el   1   au   Greenish  W    Chile    l&^O   S  s.1   Br.  tl  .garri.  f. 

**  Raided  by  Mr.  Lambert  from  seeds  communicated  l)y  M. 
De  Fischer  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg, 
in  the  spring  of  last  year.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  thriving  well  in 
a  light  io^jsgr  «oil,  aud  is  increased  by  seeds."  (B9\  iUGardt^ 
Feb.) 

'M.alvacecc, 

^S6l»ilSt  ^maUmtd  ......  pv  ...  an  Pk  K.AaMrin  1895  R  Vkl  Botnc.1sn. 

A  pretty  sped«s  of  Niitt&lliVi^  raised  hj  Mr.  Murray  of  thie 
Glasgow  Botanic  Oarden,  from  seeds  collected  by  Drummond 
in  North  America.   {BoL  Beg,f  March.) 

Balsamitubea  §  Tr€piiUa» 

ins.  TBOP^LUM  96m  trioddniniSM 

tifmmirne  •  T.  trtoolor.JMi.  9^  199^ 

U14  O'X  .M.IS  [».p   FIrrr.  Cab.  t.  21. 

XiStla  *$en\cvuuU  Kmfwh-i  %  n'estcott    geniculate       lAJ   pf  i   o-n    Y    Capo  of  Ooot!  Hoi>e    ...  O 

This  is  an  extremely  delicate  and  pretty  species,  and  one 
•  which  we  believe  has  not,  as  yet,  been  described  by  any  botanist. 
Its  foliage  is  very  pleasing;  and  the  flowers,  which  are  only  fully 
open  at  mid-day  (being  impatient  of  the  solar  rays),  are  truly 
^iUiant."    {Fhr.  Cab.,  Feb.) 

1306.  CRAT^ITGUS  12l»lfi  fl.lvn  v.ir.  )ahMa  T.indl.  in  Bot.  nee.,  1932.;  Arh.  Brit.,  p.  m^.  fig.  ii54.  Wld  586. 
>  *♦    'iWjftumfmet:    W6«pilu<*  l(U>at.T  I'oir.  SiippL,      p.  71.;  Oatw'^ni*  lol.At.T  lioic  u\  Oee,  Prct.»  9. 
p.  Gi».  ;  C.  turbiiiilU  Pursh  Fl.  Amrr.  Sept.,  2.  p.  735. ;  EiJiui  Skctcfi  ,  1 ..  p.  &40. 

Sf)ec,  Char.- — Leaves  rhomboid,  somewhat  8-lobed,  cut,  ser- 
rated. Stipulas  glanded.  Fruit  top-shaped,  solitary,  or  in 
clusters.  Spines  curved.  Pomes  4^stoned.  Stones  with  a  very 
thick  shell.  {Lindl.)  Var.  lobatn  has  the  fruit  soliuiry,  and  the 
leaves  more  acute  and  less  wedge-shaped.  {Lindl.) 
t"^**' **  small  tree,  with  the  bark  of  tiie  stem  split  into  many 
fdqep  rugged  fissures,  like  that  of  an  elm>  and  with  a  compact 
spreading  head.    It  is  in  some  parts  spiny ;  but  sometimes  it  is 

)|j^rme4.    That  it  is  a  mere  variely  of  L\  fl^vay  must  be  eivklent 
Vol.  Xni.— No.  85.  m 
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to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  two  plants  growing:  in  fact,  it 
seems  to  differ  in  almost  nothinn;,  except  Uh  fruit  being  solitary 
instead  of  in  clusters,  and  its  move  sharply  cut  leaves.  The  two 
supposed  species  are,  in  fact,  uudisLinguishable  in  general  a}i- 
pearance.  What  its  synonynies  may  be  ainonf^  Aiiierica!i 
writers  can  only  he  conjectured.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
C.  turbinata  of  Pursh  and  Elliott;  but  the  specific  phrase  of 
these  authors  is  insufficient  to  settle  the  question.  Undoubtedly, 
C  flava  of  Elliott  was  a  misnomer ;  nor  can  the  summer  haw 
of  the  same  writer,  with  oval  well-flavoured  fruit,  from  sandy 
soil  on  the  sea  islands  of  Carolina,  be  referred  to  the  true  C. 
flava,  as  he  biippKses."    (Hot.  Beg.,  Feb.) 

1SM9.  Oxf aeiathm  van  OUver»df»a  LinUl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1933  ;  Art.  A-il.,  p. SSL  smU  flg.G06. 
t^/mHtm,'  C  Ciiyirti—  Bow  la  Itee*  Aid.,  R  p.6Ja 

Cter.^LeaTw  and  petals  downy  beaeath.  Fonea 
eval*  blacky  4-stoiied. 

<<Thia  supposed  apacies  k  clearly  iK>thin|p  nwra  than  a  va- 
nety  of  the  coaimoii  hawthorn;  from  which,  in  fact,  it  di£to  in 
littl^  except  its  oval  black  haws  and  downy  leaves*  The  latter 
are  genenuly  more  or  less  blotched  with  brown  in  the  antamn ; 
and  the  cymes  of  haws  are  more  compact  than  those  of  the  . 
common  C  Oxyacantha.  The  late  M«  Bbsc,  the  author  of  the 
nene^  was  one  of  those  spedes-makers  who  do  serious  injury  to 
science  by  the  number  of  errors  they  crowd  into  it  It  is  said 
to  be  a  native  of  Asia  Minor;  I  have  not  seen  any  wild  speci- 
raens."    {Bd.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

liBie  iiMiavl  J:^9&>169.|  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  D.GS8.;  Arb.  BrU.,9»mi,  Sf. MS.  Wd IW. 
JSywywg :  Impihu  MidMtixii  Pen.  STnopc.,  9,  p.  38. 

Spec^  Char.  —  Leaves  rhomboid,  somewhat  S-lobed,  cut,  and 
serrated*  Stipules  glanded.  Fruit  top*shaped|  solitary  or  in 
clusters.  Spines  curved*  Pome  4-stooed*  Stones  with  very 
hard  shells*  {Lindl.) 

This  species,  and  its  variety,  C,  f.  lobata,  "  are  among  those 
which  are  the  least  worth  cultivating  for  their  beauty.  In  fact, 
their  mode  of  growth  is  stiff  and  inelegant;  their  foliage  is  nei- 
ther abundant  nor  deep-coloured ;  their  fruits  are  undistipguish- 
able  at  a  little  distance  from  the  leaves  they  grow  aimoiig;  and 
there  is  no  character  in  the  flowers  beyond  that  whiteness  and 
sweetness  which  belongs  to  all  the  hawthorns*"  (.fio/* 
March.) 

flBC  CLAYTO^N/^  ^  [/!..gard.  375 

•fTpsophilMdca  Oyp«ophfta-Bk«   O   pr  |  o  Pk  NewGdUbralt  1835  S  ap  Swt.  Br. 

"  This  very  delicate  and  curious  species  of  Claytonia*'  w^as 
raised  by  Miss  Anna  Maria  Benett,  from  seeds  obtained  from 
the  same  source  as  the  Callichroa,  already  noticed.  It  is  re- 
markable on  accouTit  of  ilic  diversity  of  its  h  aves;  those  of  the 
root  being  slender  and  hiiform,  wiiile  the  solitary  cauline  pair 
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m  oombined  tog«llier»  «Dd  ate  broad  aod  citeidlat%  but  fcae  at 
the  apex*  llie  flowers  are  produced  in  great  nambersf  aiidf 
although  smallt  are  very  pretty,  their  colour  being  of  a  beantifid 
pkik.   (iSmf.  Bn  JFi^Qard^  March.) 

9m*  ECHEYE  a/il 

^nccmhtM  Otto  T/iucettumJhicercd  JC        or  2  o  C  Mexico  1836  C  i.l  The  BoUuiut,oo.ll. 

*^  The  plant  flowered,  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden^  in 
October  1836.  It  should  be  potted  in  light  sandy  soil,  and 
kept  in  the  stove^  or  a  sunny  part  of  the  green-house.''  (J30- 
tanist^  Feb.) 

Caistdcea  or  Opimtidcea* 

Mn.  CA'CTUS  ]«5&8  •pecidtt  Cno.  19. 

.  •  var.  laterttia  ibnxfoiff  tekk-red  n.  ZD         3  |n  R  Ent<  bybrM         C  t.p  The  Bo»«nyr, 

The  irritiAiflity  exhibited  by  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant 
is  a  phenomenon  with  which  most  persons  are  familiar ;  and 
nany  of  our  readers  have  probably  also  witnessed  the  efiect  pro- 
duced by  touching  the  stamen  of  the  eomnKNS  berberry.  In  tbeis 
and  some  other  cases  on  reootd^  certain  parts  of  the  flower  or 
leaves  move^  as  it  were  spontaneously,  upon  being  sttmulatad  in 
various  ways»  especially  upon  being  slightly  touched  or  shakM. 
It  has  been  noticed  by  De  CandoUe^  that  the  stamens  of  the  tribe 
Opunti^ceae  also  show  some  degree  of  irritability  ;  and  C.  Dar- 
win^  Esq.,  Informs  us  that  he  met  with  a  small  species  of  Cactus, 
common  on  the  arid  plains  of  Fort  Desire,  and  Fort  St.  Julian 
in  Patagonia^  whose  flowers  possessed  this  property  in  a  re« 
markable  degree ;  and  it  will  be  worthy  the  attention  of  all  cul- 
Uvators  of  this  interesting^  tribe  to  see  whether  they  cannot 
detect  a  similar  property  in  other  species.  Upon  thrusting  a 
StraWf  or  hts  little  finger,  into  the  tube  of  the  flower,  he  found  the 
stamens  immediately  collapsed  round  it,  and  that  in  a  short 
time  the  segments  of  the  perianth  also  slowly  closed  together.'' 
{Botanist,  Feb.) 

aaOO.  ECHINnCATTI-S  [":.>S. 
*tnMinmilliii\«iyUj^  Hook.    Manminifiria-likc  it        gr  |   ...   Y.R   Chiti  185^;   O  s.p   Bot.  mag. 

"  Introdiiced  by  Mr.  Hitchin  from  Chili,  niul  now  in  the  rich 
collection  of  Cacteae  of  Messrs.  Mack  ie  oftlie  Ln  k  en  liarV)  Nursery, 
near  Norwich.  Tliey  justly  observe,  that  the  species  appears  in 
the  structure  of  the  stem  to  be  intermediate  between  Mamrail- 
laria  and  Echinocactus.  It  is  covered  with  mammillfle  oi  a  large 
size,  indeed ;  but  these  are  arranged  in  costa;  (ribs),  wliich  are 
irregular,  and  slightly  spiral ;  but  the  flowers  appear  to  be  quite 
those  of  the  latter  gei^us."  {Bot*  Reg*,  March.) 

•IMMmRooIl  liMkltfi  fr  #       T.W  GkOl  1898  O  «4p  Bet  im(.  3561. 

^'This  species  is  also  from  the  rich  collection  of  Messrs. 
Macfcie  of  tne  Lakenfaam  Nmrseryi  amly  like  £•  mammillarioldesy 
bat  a  censidenible  affinity  with  the  genus  Mammillaria ;  iHit  it  is 
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a  iirach  more  neadjr  made  ami  eiegaot  species/'   {Boi,  Mag., 
March.) 

CompSsita, 

Mtt.  GAILLA'RD/il  ?l««Obfcolor  rLou>*i«na  18SS  D  l.t  Bot.  nuf.  3551. 

ftf.  pnimntedi<  intcKgrrima  Hook.   Drummond''<  cnt'wc-icatfd    ^  j^]  or  S  au   Cannioe  and  T» 
Sfnmyme:  GaiUirdto  pfcU  In  Stot,  Mr,  FL.Gard.,  1  s.  t  267. ;  Gar<f.  A/af.,  xi.  ft  8S. 

"This  beautiful  plant,  which  we  still  hold  to  be  only  a  va- 
riety of  G.  bicolor,  is  identical  with  the  G.  picta  of  the  Britidt 
Flffwa-Garden^  and^  in  reality,  differs  in  no  respect  from  our  var. 
Drumm6ndiit  except  in  having  all  the  leaves  entire/'  {Boi* 
Mag.t  Feb.) 

*CALL1*CHBOA  Fischer.   C\ i  trcniioA.  (From  IdlUr, hmakf^ Mkd c*rpg,8»ioiP)  t«  aSnrfM  to  tte  lUb 
aoldai  colour  of  iu  floircr.} 
^Mraiawa  femd^ivMI  O  2  «t  «  Y  HnrCUItaai*  ttff  S  m  SvL  Br.  fl..iMd. S73> 

The  plant  is  a  hardy  annuali  and  is,  inonr  opinion,  well  en* 
tided  to  a  place  in  the  flower  border,  from  its  dwarf  and  slender 
habit,  and  numerous,  broad,  wedge-shaped,  spreading  rays  of  a 
rich  golden  oolour;  which,  contrasted  with  the  dark  purple 
anthers,  produce  a  fine  effect.  Baised  from  seeds  communicated 
by  M.  De  Fischer  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Peters- 
burg." {Sua.  Br.  M.'Gard^  March.) 

•IftmyjIJadl.  Ifovna.  (lfenM,»licniMoftiwnovttaannnaiioM.) 

•MtldaLtaA  tarattftd  «.lJ  el  S  ...  Y  Swan  River  1835  C  s.p  Bot.rpg.19IT. 

A  beaottfill  perennial  (?)  everlasting-flower,  inhabiting  the 
dry  country  about  the  Swan  River,  whence  it  was  introduced,  iu 
1885,  by  Sir  James  Stirling,  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  plant,  with 
its  starry  heads  of  the  most  rich  and  transparent  yellow,  having 
quite  a  transparent  brilliancy  when  iilominated  by  the  sun.*' 
(Bot.  Reg*f  March.) 
Xodefiacese. 

SOa  LOBE*L//<  5098  cardinalis.  [2.  s.  37*. 

Tar.  MOien  D.  Doa    MUIer's    ^  A   '^P   3   mj.i    P  Eng.  hybrid  1835  C  s-p  Br.  tt.^d, 

"A  hybrid  production,  raised  by  Mr,  Evans,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Batt  at  Newhall,  near  Salisbury,  between  Lobelia  cardi- 
ng and  L.  syphilitica.  It  is  a  hardy  perennia],  very  showy, 
and  continues  in  blossom  until  the  commencement  of  the  win- 
ter."   {Br.  FUQard^  Feb.) 

SeUdwii    StUaw  e    A  E]    or  2   Jl    .S    Brazils    IS  v'.    O    p.l    Paxt.  Mag.  of  bot.  iv.  p.  S7. 

**This  elegant  stove  plant  is  a  luuive  of  the  Brazils,  and  named 
after  Mr.  Sellow,  a  collector  of  plants  for  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, who  sent  it,  with  many  others,  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Berlin."  {Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  March.) 

10B6a.  RYTIDOPHY'LLUM  .Vflr/iuf     KytidoI'HYU.L'M.  (iJa/Zj.  a  wnukic,  and  p/i«/A5?i,  a  leaf;  from  tba 
rouK'h,  or  wrinkled,  Mirt  il  l-  of  tho  upper  tide  of  Uio  foliaffe). 
•auricuUtuin  Hook,    auriculated   n.  O  or  5  n   Y.O.R   BraiiU   1836  C  p.l   Bot.  mag.  35tJ2. 

**  The  learned  Martins  has,  I  think,  with  justice,  separated 
from  Gesnerzj,  G.  tomeutdsa  //.,  G.  grlindis  Sw.^  and  G.  scabra, 
ail  West  Indian  species,  readily  di:>tinguij>hed  by  their  some* 
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wimt  arbotescent  or  ihrabby  steM%  fflnons  raots,  peduMiiIiied 
cymes,  scattered  leavesy  with  the  paiencbjrnie  nDgolarly  wrinUsd 
on  the  upper  sur&ce,  each  little  promineiiee  turmoimted  fagr  a 
hair,  or  papilla;  to  which  characters  that  author  adda  the  pre* 
sence  of  stipales.  To  this  group  our  present  plant  oeitainly 
belongs,  although  I  can  find  no  trace  of  stipules.  From  all  the 
previously  described  species  it  ia  Imown  by  its  entirely  sessile 
and  auriculated  leaves*  Seeds  of  it  were  brought  to  Mr.  Mur* 
ray  by  the  mate  of  a  vessel  from  Rio  Janeiro ;  but,  as  no  species 
of  the  genus  has  been  described  as  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil,  it  is 
probable  that  it  came  originally  from  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands."  {^Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 
Sydrophylldcea, 

478.  NEMO'PBILA  '  Irea.  \m. ;  and  Swt  flL.atd.  t.  STS^ 

«MiMI   O        I  |M  W.^naidBllb  FJnTc  California  ItW  V  yi  B«t. 

**  A  new,  but  not  very  pretty,  species  of  Nem6phila,  neariy 
alKed  to  the  beautiful  N.  insSgnis,  but  tntirely  destitute 
that  brilliant  blue  in  the  corolla  of  that  speeieSr  The  seeds  were 
sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1836,  from  the  Imperial 
Garden  at  St  Petersburg."   {Bot.  Beg.,  March*) 

Serophularidee^e* 

im  itfl'MULUS  ^ 

a.I^7a        8i^Br.S..flMd.C»Li  Bolaiiil,t.l|  Vint  If i«.  of  bol  UL  p.  197. s  Bot  ni«.  i  SSaik 

One  of  the  several  species  of  Jiflmulus  discovered  bjr  Mr« 
Douglas  on  the  fertile  shores  of  North-west  America.  This  was 
among  the  last,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  beautiful,  of  Ae  whole; 
though  its  beauty  is  somewhat  dimimshed  by  the  reflexed  po- 
sition of  the  scarlet  bbea  of  the  corolla.  Readily  increased 
both  by  seeds  and  cuttings.''  {BoL  Mag,^  March.) 

SS^  BBOO*N/^  .  _  ra559. 

Synnnytm- .   1!  ^'T.iiidiflura  Flor.  Cab.  t.  25. 

••Tubers  of  this  truly  fine  species  of  Be^^nia  were  sent  in 
1835,  i'loin  Lima,  by  John  McLean,  Esq.,  Lo  the  Glasgow  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  where  the  large  flowers,  like  those  of  nn  ane- 
inoue,  were  produced  in  the  stove  during  the  months  of  October 
and  Xoveml)er  in  the  following  year.  We  have  found  that 
those  individuals  bloomed  best  which  were  in  the  warmest  situ- 
ation in  the  sto^"  {Bot,  Mag,^  Marcli.) 

|46a  KlJVHO'liV,JA  ^ 

•IttlgensAam..    fulgent   it.  l-I   P-r  4  JU  aStatlM  ISIB  C         fMt.         flfboi     p.  A« 

Sjfnoni/7rtr:  F  .f.irqtiinjifl^ra  Iinrt. 

This  beautiful  species  of  ZJuphorb/a  was  first  introduced  in 
1835,  by  M.  F.  Rauch,  from  Vienna,  and  plants  were  communi- 
cated by  him  to  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Plants  were  also  communi- 
cated by  hin^  in  1836)  to  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pioce^  and  Co«,  of 
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the  Exeter  Nursery,  and  to  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the  Clapton 
Nursery ;  in  both  of  which  nurseries  it  flowered  in  the  autumn  oC 
the  same  year.  It  was  discovered  in  Mexico  by  the  fiaroa  Von 
Karwinsky.  (Set  Gard*  Mag^  xiL  p.  S90.) 
Qrchidacea* 

•SPIBA'VTHIS  Lindl.       nv's  Tkacbs.  iSpeirUt  a  ^tiral,  and  an/hot,  a  Sowr;  kktBnOm  to  Ui« 
•plral  manner  to  which  the  lowers  of  many  tpedea  are  airangcd).  Frcg.  I93i. 

n«ii|if>iii<iiiff     frmgliwiiloit    ABO  »-r  l  my  O.Y.W  8k  Catbcrlae**  D  l«  Bol. 

An  addition  to  the  f«fy  difficult  genusy  of  which  our  own 
sweet  lady's  traces  forms  a  part  It  was  imported  firom  Su 
CotberineV  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  Is  readily  known  by  its 
long  leafy  bracl%  downy  stems  and  flowery  sjprending  otal  root% 
and  pecallar  lip.**   (Bai.  Feb.) 

fSia  ONcrDitni 

•luodtum  LiTt<^/.   cre*ccnt-//;'pfd   ^  [73  p  r   1  jn   Y  Dcmerar.i  18J6   D   p  r.w    Rot  reg.  laS9U 

"This  very  pretty  species  of  Oncidium  was  imported  from 
Demerara  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  their 

stove  for  epiphytes  in  June  last.*'    [Bf)f.  Hcg,^  Feb.) 

*CWr&lS  LimlL  CiiYBis.   (From  chutii,  a  tnclUog ;  becauae  tiie  poUeu  maMos  are,  aa  it  were,  fused 
together.) 

•adrea  LindL  goUm-Jlowered  it  (23  or  1  ■  Y  Vcooucla  im  D  p.r  w  Hot  reg .  1!I37. 

"This  beautiful  epiphyte  was  collected  in  1834,  by  Mr. 
Henchman^  for  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  in 
the  valley  of  Camancoa  in  Venezuela.  Mr.  Hencliman  describes 
it  as  growing  suspended  by  long  fibrous  roots  from  the  lateral 
branches  of  trees ;  so  that  its  pseudo-bulbS|  which,  in  their  growing 
state,  are  uncommonly  brittle,  hang  downwards,  and  wave  in  the 
wind,  which  would  otherwise  be  sufficient  to  break  them.  It 
has  a  very  delicate  perfume  in  the  morning,  but  appears  to  lose 
it  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  remains  of  spikes  have  been  seen 
which  had  produced  ten  flowers."  {Boi.  Beg*^  March.) 

2554.  EPIDE'NDRUM  Cp  r  w  Bot.  mag.  3557. 

S8832a  •cbloroleOrum  Hw*.    grem  and  whiteyiotaemi    £^    eu    1    •    G.W   Oenmmra    VASHa  D 

"Imported  frnm  Demerara  hy  Jolin  Alcard,  Esq.,  whojiistlv 

remarks  its  near  aitinity  with  l^ncyciia  patens  iio/.  il/^o^.,  t,  301 3.; 

Epidendrum  odofiatissimum  Hot,  Beg.^  t.  1415."    {Bot.  Mag,^ 

March.)  * 

•BOLBOfUY  LLUH  l^mm*.  BoMoraTixav, 
IkelcMta 


man.  BoMoraTixav.  (Skow  jafc^  %  bqln  and  aitoaw, » )mti  la  i 
tttivcnany  arltiog  fhNB  •  bolbJIke  Mtm  «r  pwudo-mnb). 
>wgdt<      GO  on  I  M  a  Sma  Loooe  1835  O  i^r.w  B0L 

"  A  most  curious  plant,  introduced  from  Sierra  Leone  hj 
Messrs.  Loddtes,  widi  whom  it  flowered  in  June,  1S36.  It 
grows  pretty  mdy  under  the  hot  damp  system  of  cultivating 
epiphytes."    (Bot.  Reg^  March.) 

^tfr^/Zid^icess. 

UIPPEA'STRUM  llrrUrt  (p.  8L)  fm^.  M. 

•brevifldnim  Herbert   thort-flowcred   tf  CSl  or  3  a|>  W.R  Bncnos  AyfM  1836  O  r.m  But 

**  A  very  distinct  species  of  a  most  difficult  genus,  of  whic^ 
roots  and  dried  specimens  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Tweed ie  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  blossomed  in  the  stove 
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oT  the  Gkflgoir  Bocamo  Ganlen  in  April,  183&**  (Ba.  Mog^ 
Febw) 

yro  PHYCELLA 

SSJUESSfl  •bruvituba //frArrf   short  iul»(  a    (}  lAJ  or  1   JI   S   ...    1836  O   r.m   Bot.  rcg.  im 

liaised  in  Mr.  Knirrht's  nursery.  King's  Road,  Clielsea.  Dr. 
Lindley  having  been  tavourcd  with  an  e.irly  sit^htof  an  elaborate 
work,  about  to  be  published  by  Mr,  Herbert,  on  the  natural 
order  Aniaryllirfac^<rf,  gives  the  following  extract  from  it :  — 

**  Some  years  ago,  I  pluTitccl  three  species  of  Phycella  out  of 
doors,  ui  front  of  a  green-house,  tlu  owhig  a  small  heap  of  saw- 
dust over  them  in  winter.  In  that  situation,  one  ot  them  flowered 
earlv  in  the  summer:  and  they  (jo  to  rest  in  the  hot  chv  seasofi. 
Tliev  are  tenijitcd  by  mild  weather  to  push  llieir  leaf  in  the 
winter,  in  which  case  they  sufter  severe  injury  from  the  frosts 
that  may  ensue,  though  they  will  endure  a  good  deal  ;  ami  their 
habit  is  to  flower,  after  the  leaf  has  acquired  its  growth,  beloi  e 
they  go  to  rest.  The  phycellas  have  been  found  difficult  to 
cultivate,  because  they  liave  been  often  set  in  |^eat,  though  they 
grow  naturally  in  a  sandy  or  strong  soil  on  a  dry  rocky  substra- 
tum, and  proper  rest  not  been  allowed  them.  They  should 
be  planted  in  light  soil,  well  drained,  and  be  left  dry  from  the 
moment  their  leaves  show  a  disposition  to  witlier,  till  the  bulbs, 
on  examination,  show  a  disposition  to  push  out  fresh  fibres  at 
their  base.  The  old  fibres  in  this  getius  seem  always  to  perish 
before  the  plant  vegetates  again  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  in- 
jurious, and  may  be  advantageous,  to  take  the  bulbs  out  of  the 
ground  when  the  leaves  perish,  and  set  them  again  when  they 
are  disposed  to  move.  They  will  be  best  preserved,  while  at 
rest,  in  dry  sand.  I  consider  that  phycellas  should  begin  to 
grow  in  February,  and  go  to  rest  in  August:  if  the  leaf  endures 
uHar  than  August,  tbey  should  liave  six  montW  rest  before  they 
axe  WBtered  again.  A  sunny  aspect,  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wai^ 
appears  to  suit  them."  (Bot,  Beg^  March.) 

AsphodeUoB  R.  Br. 

lost.  IfUSCA'RI  .  '  IL  ^ 

anet*  •odMBttlicnB         Mt^mpU  V  A  or  i  mu  B  Ildjr  ISM  O  Br.i.-««d.t:iiSflB. 

TTiia  pretty  little  bulbous  plant  is  frequent  in  open  grassy 
ineadowa  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  comes  next  to  M.  laoemSsnin ; 
but  in  that  the  kares  are  nearly  filiform,  and  the  periaatfaiuai 

longer,  with  the  lacinisa  spreading,  and  the  mouth,  consequently, 
open."  ^  {Br,  m.-Gard.,  Feb.) 
Ulidcea  $  Antheticece  LindL 

IQgS.  TULBA^OH/^ 

•vMiicca  Bam.  y'vAv^ftowered      lAJ    |».r  1  o  P  C  G.H   ...   O  r.m    Bot.  mag. 

This  beautiful  plant,  a  native  of  southern  Africa,  flowered  in 
the  Ludwigsburg  Garden,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
roots  were  immediately  derived  from  the  government  gardens, 
the  plant  having  been  sent  home,  some  years  previously,  to  Lady 
iFrance^  Cole.  \Bot.  Mag^  Feb.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  J^olices. 
ENGLAND. 

PnESESTs  fo  fhc  Public  Paries. — F.nH  Spenser  has  made  a  magnificent  pre^'ont 
of  deer  for  the  use  of  the  Hoyal  parks.  They  anion nt  to  743,  comprising 
sdectioos  from  the  most  approved  breeds ;  and  ihey  iiave  been  distributed  in 
this  amral  Royal  parks  or  Windsor^  Hniptoa  Goiirt»  Bnaby,  BiduBond,  and 
€breta«Rh.  (^Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commmotwrt  of  Woods  and  Forests^  as 
quoted  in  the  Mom.  Chron.,  March  10.)  This  example  of  public  spirit  ishitrhly 
^atiiying.  VVe  have  no  doubt  that,  ns  the  J^rified  proprietors  of  this  coiintiy 
increase  IB  mteUigence  and  benevolence  (and  the  prog;ress  of  the  iatter  will  be 
greatly  accelaratM  bj  the  eduoitioD  of  the  people,  for  intelligaaoecan  novor 
properly  sympathise  widi  SgDonuioe),  they  will  present  portions  ofland  to  towns 
and  villajit's  iuv  jmblic  rct-rration  ;  strips  alone  tfie  public  road,  to  allow  of  a 
margin  of  turf  sprmkied  here  and  there  Nvith  tic  es,  mid  so  on.  In  ages  of  igno- 
nace,  the  wealtiiy  guvc  to  tlie  church ;  and  why  should  they  not,  in  ^lightened 
tnoeB  Uke  the  present,  derive  salislkctkM  from  givng  to  me  publuvftnd  time 
promote  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  many  thoufands  ?  {See  wliat  we  have 
aaid  on  this  subject  in  Vol,  X.  p.  336.]  —  Cond. 

Open  Spnrrs  for  F!xrrcise  and  Recreation  for  the  Pr<>pk\-—"  Mr.  Hume,"  in 
the  llou&e  of  Commons,  March  9^  moved  a  resoiiitioQ,tbat,  in  all  enclosure 
bills,  a  providon  diould  be  made  for  leavii^;  an  open  space  suffident  for  par* 
poses  of  exercise  and  recreation  for  the  neiglibounng  population.  He  proposed 
that  this  should  be  one  of  the  standing  orders.'*  The  resolution  was  highly 
applauded  by  several  honourable  members,  and  unanimously  a<zre3cd  to.  (Mom, 
C/iron,y  March  10.)  We  greatly  rejoice  in  this  resolution,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  many  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  spaces  will  readily  contribute  a 
km  treesi  so  as  to  render  them  omanentaL  —  Cond* 

7%e  fiora  of  Britain.  ~  A  paper  was  r^  at  a  meeting  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Lontion,  held  Nov.  19.  1836,  by  Mr.  Irving,  rontuining  many  facts 
relating  to  the  science  of  botany,  and  the  results  of  observations  made  by 
him  in  its  piursuit  in  the  neighbotu'hood  of  London.  We  select  the  following:— 
lit  appears  that  the  nmnber  of  speciss  of  plants  foimd  to  Great  Britam  is  sbout 
IfiOQt  of  wliich  about  1000  nmj  bo  obtained  within  a  circle  of  twenty>hve 
mile*?  round  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Irving  had  himself  found  670  diffbrent 
hpccies  within  two  miles  of  Hampstead,  and  90 J  within  the  same  distance  of 
tiie  town  of  Croydon.  The  neighbourhood  of  London  is  considered  the 
richest  in  the  kingdom  in  tbe  objects  of  botanical  research ;  and  tbe  inhabit* 
ants  of  this  smoky  dty  bayethus  every  encouragement  to  pursue  this  deiigkt- 
ful  and  healthful  occupation.  The  1500  difierent  species  foimd  in  Great 
Britam  comprise  all  the  species  existing  in  Lapland  htkI  Sweden,  with  scarcely 
any  exception.  Tliey  also  comprii>c  about  three  fourths  of  those  growing  in 
Oermany,  which  is  computed  to  contain  about  MOO;  nod  about  two  fifths  of . 
the  species  found  in  "Bmcef  which  is  said  to  number  about  4000 1  the  south- 
ern provinces  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  adding  greatly  to  the  varietjpof 
the  vegetable  products  of  that  kinL:doni.    {JMom.  Chr,yn.,  Nov.  19.) 

A  Botatdcal  CoUccLor  has  sailed  for  Madeira  aJid  the  (Janari/  Isles.  —  Our 
fenders  may  reooHeet  the  advertiaoments  of  Dr.  Lippold  on  the  wrapper  of 
former  nmnbers  of  this  MsgaanOr  >b  some  of  which  he  proposed  giving  lessons 
in  German,  French,  !>otany,  the  classics,  natural  history,  theology,  &c., 
for  a  shilling  a  lesson;  and,  in  other«,  he  ytroposcd  to  go  out  to  some 
foreign  country  as  a  botamcal  collector.  1  hrough  the  exertions  of  a  most 
benevolent  iodividiial*  and  an  ardeat  low  of  botany  and  natural  history  (W. 
Christy,  jnnn  Bsq.)»  Dr.  Lippold  Ins  at  last  been  able  to  accomplish  the 
object  w  hich  was  nearest  his  heart — that  of  going  out  as  a  botanical  collector. 
It  was  proposed  that  be  should  go  out  on^  a  subscription  prindpk  s  the  stib« 
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scriptions  not  to  be  less  than5/l,pddiDBdfHioe$  andtbesnlMcribefs  torecehre 
for  each  sabscrtption  of  &l.  a  certain  proportion  of  seeds,  bulbs,  or  dried  speci- 
mens. A  dozen  or  two  of  subscribers  were  soon  found  ;  some,  as  the  Duke 
ot  Bedford,  anxious  to  patronise  so  good  a  man,  and  so  enthusiastic  a  botanist, 
advancinff  a  double  subscription;  and,  on  Feb.  87.,  Dr.  Lippold  having  been 
oompledy  fitted  out,  and  furnished  with  letters  of  credit  and  of  reoonunendation 
hv  his  patron  and  friend,  Mr.  Christy,  sailed  in  a  small  vessel,  called  the 
Myrtle,  for  Madeira.  The  doctor  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  realising  what  has 
been,  as  he  infonncd  us,  his  uppermost  wish  tor  the  last  twcnty«five  years;  viz. 
that  of  botanisin^  in  an  extra^European  country.  We  sincerely  hope  and 
Iroet  bit  gimtifioition  may  be  eifaai  to  hie  expectations.  We  hope  ihero^eie 
ettll  a  number  of  wnKUthy  botanical  amateurs,  who  will  send  their  subscripiioai 
(or  the  doctor,  in  order  that,  after  he  has  explored  Madeira  and  the  Canaries, 
he  may  be  enabled  to  proceed  to  Madagascar,  which  is  his  ultimatum,  it  is 
higidy  gratifying  to  see  so  deserving  a  man  as  Dr.  Lipmtld  me^  with  such 
patrone  ee  ee  bo  ine  4oae;  aoen  who  here  not  only  the  ^ntt,bat  tlM  pnrer»  to 
do  good.  It  is  most  gratiQring,  also,  to  observe  among  the  subsanbere»  not 
onlv  nnhlc  and  wcnlthv  amateurs,  but  the  first  botanists  nnd  cultivators  in  the 
country,  buv\\  as  Professors  Hooker,  Graliam,  Daubeuy,  Dr.  (4revil!e,  N.  B. 
Ward,  Ejn^.f  \V.  Burrcr,  H^q.,  Messrs.  Loddiges,  liklessrs.  Kuiii^bua,  6cc. 
0Bek  ee  eio  deriroue  of  MbeerSMiig  will  be  ideeicd  to  nddreso  thenndyei  to 
W«  Christy,  jun.,  Esq.,  Clapham  Road,  London.  €tmd. 

Pf^and  Sons*  Catah^up  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  on  a  folio  sheet,  juf=t  pub- 
lished, indicates  one  ot  the  vc  ry  best  collections  of  herbaceous  plants  in  thii^ 
or  perhaps  in  any,  country.  —  i'urid. 

.  MmuAmer  SMoghtd  Oanteiu,  —  The  followuf  n  Ifr.  Forreit's  **Bepore 

on  l3be  digibility  of  the  site  of  the  Manchester  Zoological  Ctardens : — Having 
snrreyed  nnd  examined  the  r^round  for  the  intendet!  Zoological  Gardens,  1 
have  much  pleasure  in  congriitulating  you  on  your  judicious  selection.  In 
making  arrangements  tor  such  esti^ilishments,  certain  remiisites  are  indispen- 
sable ;  and  the  succew  or  lailure  of  tlM  undertakieg  dependi  wholly  upon 
them.  The  sitaition  you  h«?e  fixed  upon  contehu  so  meny  of  theie  etniiil 
qualities,  that,  wliile  it  reflects  the  [greatest  credit  upon  the  du"ectors,  it  cannot 
fail  in  cltiiming  that  support  which  w  ill  promote  its  interest,  and  carry  speedily 
into  execution  so  laudable  an  undertaking*  The  elevation  of  the  ground,  the 
purity  of  the  air,  the  kkidly  natate  of  the  waa^  and  the  diyneai  of  the  aub- 
aoil,  will  ensure  tlie  health  of  the  animals,  and,  at  the  nme  tim^  promoie  the 
growth  of  all  those  ornamental  trees  and  slirubs  so  essential  in  garden  scenery. 
The  more  elevated  portion  of  the  ground,  consisting  of  a  fine  mellow  sandy 
loam,  and  tbe  lower  part,  around  the  mvgins  of  the  intended  lake,  of  a  dry 
and  fertile  earfiice,  with  peat  earth,  afibra.  en  oppertnnitir  of  oombirung  in 
jMif  arranigemcBts  an  arboretum^  whick  seldk>m  occurs,  and  which  I  hope  the 
directors  will  not  owlook ;  for,  as  you  have  wisely  given  up  all  idea  of  a 
botanic  criirden  being  connected  with  this  establishment,  nothing  can  ho 
more  appropriate  as  au  accompaniment  to  these  gardens  tiiaii  a  collection  of 
ell  the  mteresting  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  bear  the  open  air  ef  this  country^ 
properly  named  and  arraneed.  The  inclination  of  the  ground  torn  novth  t» 
'eooth  being  well  sheltered  §mm  the  prevailing  winds,  having  a  general  mnrface 
delightfully  undulating,  a  powerftil  supply  of  wnter  from  an  upper  level,  and 
a  tKvwsity  of  soil  for  every  purpose,  lorm  a  combination  of  ;ulvantages  rarely 
met  with  in  a  space  of  fifteen  acres.  Having  your  instructions  to  prepare 
•^■■r  general  ^hn^k  shall  be  gone  into  fiwthwitb,  and  in  three  weeks  veai 
thence  wItt  be  snbnitted  for  your  approfaL  I  am,  gentlemen,  yoor  most 
-<l>Ctlient  Rcrvnnt,  —  Rieh^rrd  Fnrrf^t.     Iir,yn1  Hofely  Nov.  IHI^H." 

A  HorticuUural  and  Butamral  (rarden  at  Bath  has  iutig  betu  a  desideratum. 
That  defideocy,  it  aiibrds  us  uieasure  to  state,  is  now  about  to  be  supplied. 
Tike  connniltse  of  our  Horticuitocal  and  Flosal  fiodeb^*  with  a  iriew  of  e» 
the  ntiiilgr  ami  advantages  of  «hatsocietv»ha«B^'ibv  the  abm'e  purpose, 
a  flspit  eUgibie  piece  of  giotmd,  nearly  eeren  actes  in  entent,  and 
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foaring  a  terminus,  on  the  westm  nit,  to  the  Boyal  Vktoria  Pttik.  The 

piece  of  land  to  which  we  allude  was,  until  recently,  a  part  of  the  nursery 
ground  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Collens.  In  selecting  this  locality  for  the 
proposed  botanical  garden,  the  committee  have  k^t  steadily  in  view  the 
ncuring  of  s  iks  etm/Mm  >  contiguity  to  tlw  city,  tiie  advuitacei  of  fine 
air,  a  southara  mpect,  eawglfait  aad  an  ■dnMnble  appwdi*  ^BalkCkm*, 
Jm.  1837.) 

Clapham  Common  made  a  public  Pleasure-Ground  and  Arboretum.  —  Some 
of  the  eentlemen  resident  in  the  nei^ibourhood  of  this  common  have  taken  a 
lease  or  it  fitmi  Uie  lord  of  the  iiiaiior»  at  a  amall  rent,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  Nuriace  of  ooaunoii  fiom  being  disfigured  by  bolea 
dug  for  gravel,  and  by  the  cutting  and  removal  of  turf  for  the  nursery- 
men. Should  the  lessees  be  properly  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  intend  to  improve  tiie  common,  and  render  this  already 
beautiful  spot  still  moiB  iatereating  and  attractive.  An  ammymous  corre- 
ifMmdeiit  suggests  that  one  of  the  simplest  and  leoai  eflbatfve  modes  of  im- 
ptorement  would  be  to  pare  and  bum  the  surface,  manure  it  well,  and  lay  it 
down  with  artificial  grasses,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  with  Hvde  Park 
some  years  ago.  After  this  it  could  be  planted  with  the  hardiest  of  tne  hardy, 
low,  and  middle-sized  trees ;  and  these  being  properly  fenced,  the  grass  might 
be  kept  short  by  sheep,  and  thus  the  improvoMot  mede^  m  e  ^rwfc  meesufe^ 
to  pev  the  costs.  We  have  seldom  heard  of  a  more  desirable  improvement ; 
ana  tne  eentlemen  who  have  taken  on  themselves  the  risk  of  becoming  lessees 
are  entitled  to  the  ample  support  of  all  their  neighbours»  and  to  the  toanks  of 
them  and  of  the  public  generally.  —  Cond, 

4  ft.  high ;  P.  Sabinidna,  2  ft.  high ;  P,  Smithn ;  P.  palustris ;  P.  Pallasiana, 
70  ft.  h^h ;  P.  ponderosa,  2  ft.  high  ;  P.  p&tul%  6  ft.  h%h  j  P.  Larfoio^  aO  ft. 

high  ;  P.  pumllio,  from  30  ft.  to  35  ft.  high ;  ig^l 
P.  bruttia;   P.  Cembra,  4  ft.  high;  P.  cana-  — 


to  this  country  since  Miller's  time ;  and  I  have  four  plants  of  ^'lajfitrnus  orien- 
tals, aOft.  high,  raised  from  Persian  seeds. — A,  li.  Lambeii.  Bouton  House, 
0^.1.1086. 

A  large  Fig  Tree  in  Jersey,  —  I  bore  just  received  from  Jamf  the  dimen- 
sions Ota  fig  tree  which  attracted  my  notice  when  there.  It  is  reported  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  island,  though  it  by  no  means  ranks  with  an  enormous  one 
in  Guernsey,  mentioned  by  one  of  your  correspordents.  That  tree,  I  believe, 
isas  ft  studard^  whems  this  mm  origmelly  trained  egltet  •  will*  The  IM- 
loinQgaie  its  dimensions »->Height» 85 ft.;  horizontal  eiteni,  6Sft.;  circum- 
ference of  trunk,  3  ft. :  age  twenty  years.  Perhaps  it  is  more  remarkable  for 
having  attained  such  a  size  in  so  comparatively  short  a  period,  than  for  its 
actual  dimensions.  Rather  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  it,  is  the 
tet  of  n  dog,  which  vns  ehakmd  nt  the  foot  of  it,  acquiring  the  hnbit  of  ^ 
iqg  the  figs  as  tfaer  imtpped.  So  decided  was  his  taste  for  them,  thel^  wInMk 
ever.he  was  let  Utom,  be  climbed  nhMldcf  (phwed  for  the  ooDfenience  of 
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gathering  the  fruit),  and  gathered  the  figs  from  the  tree  himself.  The  tree 
stands  in  the  stable-yard  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Janvrin,  of  St.  Aubyn's,  and  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  largest  in  Jersey.  I  certainly  saw  none  ap- 
proaching it  in  size. —  IV.  C/irul^,juH.    Clapham  Road^  Jan.  1837. 

The  Canterbury  Mtdbcrry  (Marta  nigra  Lin. ;  Arh.  JiriL^p,  IS-W). —  I  now 
enclose  you  a  sketch  (Jig.  72.)  of  the  mulberry  tree  growing  on  tlie  land 


formerly  used  as  a  garden  by  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine.  The  tree  is  situ- 
ated very  near  the  elegant  Ciothic  gateway  of  the  Augustine  Monastery,  that 
attracts  all  lovers  of  antiquity,  wtiilst  sojourning  in  Canterbury,  and  is  a 
correct  representation  of  the  tree  intended  to  be  delineated  in  the  Journal  of  a 
Horticultural  Tour,  &c.,  in  1817,  p.  14.  Of  its  age  nothing  is  precisdy  known  ; 
but  it  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  of  goodly  growth,  and  no  6ne  remem- 
bers it  m  its  original  position.  In  the  absence  of  all  positive  knowled^,  a 
surmise  may  fairly  be  allowed  ;  and,  if  I  were  asked  who  was  the  person  likely 
to  have  planted  it,  I  should  reply,  Honest  old  John  Tradescant,  the  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Parkinson,  who  at  one  time  was  gardener  to  Lady  Wootton, 
then  residing  at  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  to  His  Mujestv  Charles  I. 

The  Black  Bigarreau  Clwrry  is  still  called  Tradescant  s  cherry  by  some 
persons  in  this  neighbourhood,  because  it  was  first  introduced  by  him  into 
the  same  garden,  and  has  thence  been  very  generally  distributed. 

The  hombardy  Poplar  (Populus  dilatdta  Hort.  Kew.,  P.  fastigidta  Desf. 
and  Arb.  Brit.)  —  A  tree  of  this  species,  originally  imported  in  1 758,  that  had 
attained  nearly  100  ft.  in  height  in  the  St.  Peter's  Nursery,  was  blown  down 
during  the  hurricane  of  Tuesday  last  (Nov.  29.).  It  girted  16  h.  at  the  base ; 
and  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  \2  (i,  6  in.  It  was  the  largest  and  best  propor- 
tioned tree  of  the  species  that  I  ever  saw,  and,  from  the  southern  and  western 
entrances  to  the  town,  was  an  object  of  considerable  attraction.  The  wood  of 
the  trunk  was  in  a  complete  state  of  decay,  and  had  produced  an  abundance  of 
Polyporus  igniarius  for  several  of  the  past  years.  —  W,  Masters,  Canterbury, 
Dec.  1.  183G. 

The  largest  Yew  Tree  in  England,  according  to  Oilpin  in  his  Forest  Scenen/, 
stood  in  Dibden  churchyard,  between  Lyndhurst  and  Lymington  ;  and,  during 
the  late  hurricane,  it  was  completely  torn  up  by  the  roots.  It  was  30  ft.  in 
circumference,  with  three  large  stems,  the  weight  of  which  greatly  aided  the 
power  of  the  wind  in  its  destruction.  (Newspaper.) 

Eucalyptus  robusia.  —  In  the  garden  of  Airs.  Whitley  of  Newlands,  near 
Lymington,  Hants,  there  is  a  Eucalyptus  robusta  "  nearly  20  ft.  high,  and 
of  proportionate  circumference.  After  it  had  surmounted  the  height  of  the 
garden  wall,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  hurdled  protection  from  the  effect 
of  the  south-west  wind,  which  brings  salt  water  spray  from  the  sea,  near  the 
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Needlefl.  [A  spedmen  of  thk  plant  was  cxhibHcd  at  the  LbDflBSii  Society  on 
Feb.  7.   It  was  seat»  with  the  abo?e  communicadon,  to  Mr.  Lambert  by  Sir 

W.  Symonds.] 

The  Jt  rsci/  Cabbage,  or  Cow  Cabbage  [sec  Vol.  XII.  p.  441,  nnd  f^'W.] 

S0W8  fre^iicntl>  to  the  heij^htof  from  13  ft.  to  14ft.  The  Earl  ot  Lauderdale 
18  a  epecunen  IS  ft.  6  in.  higli.  Blrs.  Whitley  has  also  apecimens  from  18  ft. 
6  in.  to  13  ft.  6  in.  liiul'  .  procured  for  her  in  Jersey  by  Sir  W.  Symonds. 
[Sir  W.  Sj/f/tc^nds  to  A.  />.  Lambert,  F.sq.'\ 

Jic^in  I  III  gibbijiora,  a  beautiful  and  rare  little  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
Crassuiaccie,  m  now  finely  ia  iiowcr  here  in  the  green-house. — John  WanL 
WhUe  KnigkU^  Dee,  21.  1836. 

SattT s  SeedSng  Apple,  of  which  a  coloured  engraving  has  been  sent  ua,  li 
said  to  be  a  good  variety  either  for  the  kitchen  or  the  table.  It  displays  a 
great  deal  of  colour,  red  and  yellow  ;  is  somewhat  ribbed,  like  a  melon ;  and  is 
said  to  be  produced  iu  clusters.  Mr.  Saul  informs  us  that  it  is  in  season  in 
KoTember.  We  hope  he  will  send  acioas  of  it  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  fairly  tried  by  competent  judges.  —  Cond, 

A  novel  ]\Icthod  of  makinfr  younir  Trees  of  the  Swan  Egg  Pear  bear  FruU.-^ 
Being  iu  the  garden  of  Wadley,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Mills  Goodlako,  Fsq., 
uear  Faringdon,  I  observed  some  trees  of  the  above  named  sort,  standards 
with  thdr  bark  beaten  to  pieces.  On  enquiring  the  cause,  I  was  much 
amused  on  being  informed  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Pill,  that»  the  trees  not 
tKiaring,  he  hail  been  advbcd  by  a  neighbour  to  give  them  a  good  thrashing ; 
which  he  did  about  three  years  ago,  by  taking  a  stick  and  beating  the  trunks, 
or  stems,  as  long  as  he  was  able;  since  which  time  they  have  boruc  abundantly. 
I  saw  them  last  summer  loaded  with  fruit.  —  G.  M.  Faringdon  Home,  Fa- 
rkigdon,  Berks,  Nop,  S4w  1836* 

Gourds,  in  Sussex,  are  ^wn  of  extraordinary  size.  One  wd^ing  nearly 
40  lb.,  and  measuring  4  ft.  in  circumference,  was  this  year  produced  m  the  garden 
of  a  cottager  at  Portslade,  and  is  now  in  the  possesion  of  J.  Borrer,  of 
that  village.  (Xews.) 

Tfte  TyntiaU  WhUc  Wheat,  I  have  just  learned  from  a  ftiend  of  mine,  is 
aupcrior  in  quality  to  either  the  HidclingiB  or  the  golden  drop  wheat.  The  straw 
ia  stiff',  and  not  so  h'v^h  by  9  in.  or  1  ft.,  as  that  of  any  of  the  sorts  of 
wheat  in  general  cultivation.  The  plants  are  very  pruUuctive,  and  the  grain 
is  a  great  favourite  with  the  liullers.  —  Samuel  Taylor,  Wkdlinglon,  ^Lokticrrij, 
iiTor^,  JDtoe.  S3. 1886. 

SCOTLAND. 

General  Jmprovancni,  —  The  commercial  spirit  has,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  instrumenta  of  civilisation  and  of  liberal 
opinioaa.  It  is  well  known,  that  sotne  of  the  greatest  public  charautaii  and 
best  men,  both  of  France  and  England,  are  at  once  landed  proprietors  and 
manufacturers ;  and  we  are  happy  to  see  the  cnme  thing  tiiking  place  in  Scot- 
land (our  native  country),  a  characterisuc  of  which  was  formerly  said  to  be 

pride  and  poverty."  **  When  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  lately,  we  heard  of  a 
baronet  who  ia  bailding,  on  his  own  estate,  a  haodaome  eottoiMBill  (which 
will  cost,  as  near  as  may  be,  20,000/.),  as  the  best  inheritance  be  can  leave  to 
his  second  son.  The  eldest,  as  heir,  is  already  provided  for;  and  the  futher 
remarks,  very  justly,  that  the  law,  army,  and  navy  are  now  next  to  nothing ; 
that  fighting  men,  iu  times  of  profound  peace,  have  few  opportunities  of 
acqiiirinff  m»  fame  or  fimaae;  that  the  caap  of  clientt  hiia  been  f^ntSLf 
thinned  by  the  progress  of  moral  cuitivatioa;  and  that,  thoqBh  kiaMMa  iftul 
exist  in  the  church  and  state,  he  has  no  wish  to  see  any  connexion  of  his 
battened  on  the  pulilio  in  the  capacity  of  fruges  comunu  rc  nati.  With  these 
views  and  feelings,  he  has  dctci  mincd  to  set  up  his  son  a  cotton-^spiauer ; 
aiidf^iongh  tone  may  blarney  the  many,  we  suspect,  will  apolaud,  an  anai^ 
which  bids  fair  to  become  contagious  up  to  the  poiat  of  iftaciog  MMiiy  tO^fO 
and  do  likewise.**  (JDumfriet  Courier,  Dec  1636.) 
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The  Highland  Society,  —  As  a  proof  of  the  good  which  the  Highland  So-> 
ciety  of  Scotland  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  have  eflected  through 
their  operations,  it  was  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kirkcaldy  Africuttural 
Association,  last  week,  that  the  formerly  wild  and  dreary  country  of  Badenoch, 
lying  1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  one  might  nave  supposed 
was  destined  for  ever  to  continue  under  the  dominion  of  its  native  heath, 
even  that  country  was  now  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation,  yielding  rich 
crops,  and  in  a  more  forward  state  than  many  parts  of  the  south.  Cl%e 
Times,  Oct.  26.  1836.) 

Agrictdtural  Muteum  m  Dundee,  —  I  intend,  by  anotlier  season,  to  commenee 
an  agricultural  museum  in  this  place,  there  being  nothing  of  the  kind  in  tiyl^ 
part  of  the  country.  I  have  already  begun  to  collect  specimens  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and,  if  you  will  send  me  a  few  seeds  of  the  fifty-four  sorts  of  wheat  which 
vou  have  received  from  M.  Vilmorin,  I  will  cultivate  them,  do  them  all  the 
justice  in  my  power,  and  send  you  an  account  of  the  result  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  or  oftener  if  you  wish  it  —  WUliam  Laird,  Seedsman.  Dundee,  January 
11.  1837.  We  have  sent  Mr.  Laird  the  seeds  of  wheat  alluded  to,  and  most 
cordially  wish  success  to  his  agricultural  museum,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  use  to  that  part  of  the  country.  —  Cbmf. 

Aedcia  dealbata,  and  the  broad  and  narrow-leaved  myrtle,  have  stood  ont 
here  for  five  winters,  without  any  protection  whatever ;  and  a  list  of  other 
exotics  which  have  stood  out  here  will  be  sent  you  by  L.  G.  —  C.  L.  C.  G, 
Forres,  Nov.  12.  1836.    [This  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive.] 

Onion  Crops  of  and  1836.— -I  have  just  been  comparing  the  weight  of 
transplanted  onion  crop  of  1836  with  tmit  of  former  years.  My  heaviest, 
llus  season,  is  20  oz.  In  1833,  some  of  the  bulbs  weighed  3  lb.  Our  onioiis 
are  considered  as  mild  as  those  imported  from  the  Continent.  Fniit  is  ironn- 
raUy  small  this  season,  and  interior  in  flavour,  owing  to  so  much  wet  luid 
cold.  On  Oct«  28.  I  gave  in  new  ice  for  the  wine,  and  on  Nov.  1.  put  in 
10  carta  into  the  ice-house. — Nieol  Caikie.  Mrtkrey  Ca$tie,  near  SArBng^  N&v, 
10. 1836. 

Improved  JSTodcs  of  building  Corn-ricks  are  enrouraged  in  Stirlingshire,  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  by  premiums  being  awarded  to  the  farmers,  and  their 
upper  servants  who  build  the  ricks.  Messrs.  Drummond  of  Stirling  have  also, 
wm  their  usual  liberality,  olftred  premiums  for  the  best  models  for  either 
com,  barlev,  or  wheat  stacks,  and  for  the  four  best  specimens  of  straw  lOpe^ 
(See  StirSa^  Jottnud  and  Advertiser  of  Dec.  SO.  1836.) 


Art.  II.  BHrotpedhe  Critidm* 

JSnMTif.— In  VoLXU. p.711.,  Bne  13.,  lor  « mriMr'* read  "mw;" 
^■idfor  **  fiu»Oarwv"  read  "  eiwOorwv." 

The  Principle^  ihnt  no  Soil  tuiU  continue  fertile  which  wants  calcareous  Alattcr, 
wade  public  thtrty  Years  ago. —  In  Vol.  XIL  p.  630.,  you  state  that,  *'  In  agri- 
cultural science,  the  only  point  that  we  can  recollect  worthy  of  notice  that 
^  fena  oeenrrad  daring  the  past  year,  is  the  advancemail^  of  the  principle  by 
tte  American  agricultural  writer,  Mr.  Ruffia,  that  no  sofl  whatever  irill  con- 
tinue fertile  for  any  length  of  time  that  does  not  contain  calcareous  matter. 
This,  we  beheve,  was  never  distinctly  stated  as  a  principle  by  Kirman,  Chap- 
tal,  Davy,  or  any  otlier  European  chemist  or  agriculturist."  Li  the  Jialh 
Seekty't  Pmm,  voL  A,  there  ia  an  article  beaded,  <*Cheaaacal  Anal^ysea  of 
Mb/'  bf  €.  Boyd ;  in  wfaiah,  after  giving  the  analyses  of  tbvee  aoUs  bekitt^ 
ing  to  Dr.  Fox  of  Brislington,  near  Bristol,  Mr.  Boyd  states  that  these  sons 
were  remiu-kably  sterile,  and  that  the  leading  fact  discovered  in  the  analysis  of 
ihem  was,  that  calcareous  earth  was  wanting  in  each  soil.  "  I  have  never 
taad  of  a  fatila  8oil,''«ld8  Mr.  Boyd,  **  that  4&1  nol  contain  some  portion 
0f  H9  wdy  wm I  to  oAr  an opinion  as  to  their4raatnent»it  should  be  to  nsa 
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limestone  gravel  very  freely.  Lime  seems  necessary  as  an  ingredient  in  their 
composition ;  consequently,  it  should  be  had,  if  practicable,  in  the  state  of 
carbonate :  ii'  quicklime  iit  spread,  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  it 
retom  to  that  ■eate."  fin  anodMr  plaoe^  Mr.  Boyd  f«Mrki»  ^'Thst  plnli 
derive  some  proportion  of  oarth  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  cMBoC  be 
denied :  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  tliat  the  carbonaceous 
ciple,  in  some  form  or  other,  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production 
ot  good  crops."  (p.  391^)  It  will  liappen,  at  times,  that  the  honour  of  a  dis- 
oofeiry  will  w  contanded  Ibr :  for  insfiaace^  the  diaooYery  of  conttc  adc^iHileh 
aone  say  was  made  tqr  Berpnan,  odiers  by  Schede;  and  some  womd  lob 
Pliestley  of  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas  and  nitrogen  ctis,  and 
ascribe  this  to  Lavoisier.  I  think  it  but  right  to  state,  that  the  honour  is  dne 
to  Mr.  Boyd,  for  laying  before  the  pubUc,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  the 
principla  tnat  no  aon  will  eonthme  fertile  that  wanti  ttdcaraona  iaatler««^ 
Mtf  Maektnm^   HM         Jm.  7. 1887. 
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Ohmnafm*,  —  The  contkme^  pnviicBoe  of  cold  weetiwr  up  to  this  peiM 

has  nuiteriaHy  retarded  the  progress  of  vegctntion  :  our  siipplies  have  been 
very  limiteU.  Nevertheless,  no  threat  improvement  in  pntes  iuis  been  effecteti, 
in  conaecuience,  I  presume,  of  the  general  depression  which  has  more  or  less 
prevultd  thron||hoal  the  melrofMiis.  The  lopply  of  pBtotogs  wu  mataniHgr 
tntemipted  during  the  past  month,  Ir^  the  prevahnce  «f  boisteraus  waAt 
which  interfered  with  trie  regular  navigation  coastwise,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  prices  were  considerably  elevated,  but  havt>  now  nearly  resumed 
their  former  standard.  Carrots  ore  now  in  deiuaiid,  witii  a  moderate  supply. 
Tumip>  are  rather  waue^  tod  going  out  of  maon.  At  yet  we  Inire  hadUt 
few  early  cabbi^ :  the  crop  is  siiid  to  be  nmch  aAeted  by  the  ueoeuted 

weather  throughout  the  winter.  Colt  wort*;  nre  scarce,  and  realise  a  good  price. 
Broccolis  are  generally  short  in  supply,  nothing  very  particular  having  been 
offered  for  some  time  paAL  The  prospect  for  vegetables  for  the  ensuing  months 
IB  by  no  means  fiivoufable.  The  supply  of  fruit  has  been  mederatej  apples 
hare  been  fiimished  steadily.  Pnoes  bave  not  varied  materially,  bat  lew 
foreign  hnvp  \^QCTV  imported  this  season.  The  crop  of  winter  pears  was  very 
SQiall ;  the  supply  has  consequent!}  bct  ri  limited,  home  few  forced  strawberries 
have  been  produced,  of  middling  quality.  Hot-house  grapes  are,  as  yet,  scarce; 
bnl,  at  tae  quality  of  tboee  ofibred  u  mdiAbraBt,  tne  price  is  modente. 
Oranges,  throughout  the  season*  have  been  irr^nlarl^  supplied,  in  consequence 
of  interruption  by  had  weather :  prices  have  been  higher  than  usual,  rhcst- 
mits  and  Spanish  nuts  have  also  been  less  abundant  than  usual.  The  crop  ol 
^bertii  wa;s  comparatively  small,  tiicrdure  few  are  left  on  baud :  but  little 
demand  has  eKmed>  throughout  the  wason,  and  prices  have  generally  beaa 
ttendy  and  moderates — C.  6.  M.  Monk  81. 18S7. 


Art.  IV.   The  London  Hpftieuliural  Sodeiy  and  Gordmu 

MEETlNGy  Feb  7.  1837.  —  Elected.  The  foiiovving  gentlemen  were  elected 
Fellows :~ George  Oooke,  Esq.;  Sv  P.  G.  Egerton,  Bart^  M.P.;  Mr 
Richard  Forrest,  and  Christopher  Rawson,  Esq. 

Read.    A  paper  on  the  Cultivation  of  Ciniiiamott  in  England^  by  Mr.  W. 
Buchnn,  pardener  to  Lord  Bagot. 

MontlUy  Meteorological  Journal,  A  statement  showing  the  highest  and 
lowest  state  of  barometer,  the  thennometer,  and  the  amount  of  rain,  aa 
observed  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  between  the  Jst.  of 
January  and  7th  of  Februarj-,  1837,  was  read;  and  notice  was  given  that  rt 
monthly  statement,  similar  to  the  abovey  would  be  suspended  in  the  meeting 
room  in  future. 

A  Sher  Meiai  was  awarded  to  filr.  CHenn  v,  for  hts  varieties  of 

B'pacris  ;  and  a  BmiMan  MedtU^  to  Mr*  W.  Buchan,  for  nis  cultivation  of  the 

cinnamon. 

ErJMtfd.  Blood  oranges,  and  Tangierine  ditto,  from  Malta.  Seeds  of  cin- 
namon, for  cultivation  in  the  open  air  in  England,  in  favourable  localities, 
from  Mr.  W.  Buchan,  gardener  to  L<»d  Bagot.  Onddiuin  carthi^gpn^ise^ 
Ph^us  grandifolius  and  Brikcea  roacuttta,  Iwuitium  speddsum,  and  BiU- 
bcrgta  tridif5Iia,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  E'pacris  impressa,  E.  cnmpanulata 
41ba,  and  E.  pnngens;  Veltnehnis  viridiflora,  Foinsettia  |mlcherrima»  and 
camellias,  from  Mr,  Glenny. 

JFVwiK  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  PUadM,  Euldphia  ldrid%  EchevM  gib« 
biii<^ra,  and  ISTdl^borus  odorus.  —  Fruit.  Pears :  Beurre  ranee,  Easter  beurr^ 
'  and  Rouse  lench  j  all  which  have  ripened  more  early  than  usual.  Apples. 
Kitchen :  Royal  rcinctte,  northern  greening,  Yorkshire  greening,  Alfnston, 
royale  rouj^e  d'hiver.  Kitchen  and  desert :  Golden  russet,  London  pippin. 
Desert :  New  rock  pippin,  Haggerstone  pippin.  Court  jpendu  plat,  reinette  da 
Caoada*  Dutch  mignonne^  gnMimros,  red  everlastiqg  (which  is  more  for  show 
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than  any  other  merit :  it  retains  a  bloom  for  a  long  time  on  the  fruit),  fe- 
nouillet  rouge,  and  pigeonnet  (the  last  an  apple  esteemed  in  France,  and  bj 
some  people  in  this  country,  bat  not  genenll;f  so.) 

CWlH^t  Ae  following  Fruit*  were  ditiriduted.  Vhuami  8aint  Mtltin'f 
quctsche,  an  excellent  late  purple  plum,  received  into  the  garden  from  the 
late  M,  Fischer  of  Gottingen  ;  and  reine  Claude  violette.  Cherries  :  Late 
duke,  uud  Elton.  Pcar^:  Beurre  Bosc,  Uacon*s  incomparable;  about  the 
mwB  of  <3«nKll*8  bergamot^  which  keeps  till  December,  and  is  of  cxoeUeot 
flaTonr.   The  tree  bears  well  as  a  standard. 

Frb.  21.  1837. —  Prrprrx  Prnri.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Melon' in  open 
Frames,  by  John  Williams,  Esq.,  C.M.U.S.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Figs,  by 
T.  A.  Kniglit,  Esq. 

JS^UbUed.  E'paerifl  impr^  from  W,  Bromley,  Esa.,  F.H.8.  Tro-> 
pse^olum  brach^ceras,  from  the  Rev.  G.  Gumming  Rasnleich.  Oncfdium 
bifolium,  Grevlllca  sulphiirea,  £aph6rbta  splrndens,  Azalea  uidica  61ba,  A, 
pdotica  odonita,  and  a  new  white  Cyclamen,  from  Mr.  Glcnny.  X5'cium 
amregktum,  from  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  Bart.  Camellias,  from  John  Allnutt, 
£m|,  MisoeUsneoiis  coUeetion  of  plants  from  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways. 
Cut  flowers  from  Mrs.  Marry  at. 

Frnv!  the  Cnrdrn  nfUic  Society.  Plants.  Azalea  fndica  phoenfcea,  A.  i.^ilba, 
Oncidiuui  ainj)liatiiiii,  //(116borus  odorus. —  Fntit.  Pears:  Kastor  hcnrr^, 
beurre  ranee,  Duwler^  seedling,  ue  plus  meuris.  Apples:  Khode  Inland 
gpeaning,  api  gros,  fenouiUet  rouge,  northen  creemng,  and  American  pippin. 
—  Grajls  of  the  Mlowing  Peart  Hftre  dutriouted :  MeUs  d^Mver,  numareb. 
Broom  Park,  and  Eyewood. 

A  Silrer  Knightmn  Medal  wan  awarded  to  the  Rev.  G.  Cumming  Rashldgh, 
for  the  Trop«'oium  brack)  ccra.s. 

Manh  7. 1837. — Read.  A  paper  on  the  Management  of  Friut  Trees,  by 
C  Williams,  Esq.,  C.M.H.S. 

Exhib'drd.  /;ho<lod6ndron  RusseUfa««m,  from  ATr.  Gaines  of  Bettcrsca. 
Beurre  ranee  pears,  from  Mr.  Jarvis  of  Tumham  Green.  Dcndrobiutii  fim- 
briatum,  D.  Picrardi,  and  D.  pulchcUum,  ironi  Messrs.  Loddigcs.  Callistemon 
sp.  nov.,  from  Mr.  Henry  Pratt,  gardener  to  William  Harrison,  Esq.  A  col- 
lection of  cut  flowers,  from  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways.  A  new  Thun- 
hir&ta,  Grcville^  nren^ria,  Sc6ttia  dentata,  Dillwynia  juniperina,  E'pacris 
nivalin,  E.  campanulata,  AnHsia  crenulAta,  G!oxfn?Vi  ciiulcscens,  Gcs- 
ner/a  Douslksii,  Brunsfelsia  mueridina,  Ipomce'a  Ilorsfailu,  Deiidrobium  pui- 
ch^Uum,  &Iftnum  sp.,  and  Lechenaiiltta  Ibrmdsa,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  8ty« 
phclia  tubifldra,  Phaius  grandifolius,  Andromeda  floribfinda,  Fiicbsta  micro- 
ph<ll>  [^randiflc'ira,  ('r>rrae>a  pulchdUa,  Udvea  piiipdrea,  and  famelliaa  in' 
pots,  from  Mr.  Glenuy. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Socktt/.  Plant*.  Callistathys  ovato,  .£.'uphurbia 
JIfyrdnhes,  AjiiJea  Indica  pb(Bnicea»  Asyrinchium  grandifldmm.  — 
Pears :  beuRi  lance,  ne  plus  meuris,  and  Easter  beurrC  from  standards ;  bcl- 
lissirnc  d*hiver,  a  very  ^ood  .stewing  pear ;  and  Easter  bcrc^amot.  —  C  iftlng* 
of  emerald;  Corati  dv  Lnmy,  a  very  sneary  nu>l ting  autumn  pear;  (Knight's) 
winter  crassanc,  whicli  iruit^i  ubuadantly  on  a  dwarf  standard,  and  is  as 
handsome  and  high-flavoured  as  the  old  crasssne  is  on  a  wall ;  Brabant  belle- 
fleur,  figured  in  Hart.  TVant.,  9d  s.,  toI.  i.  t.  x.  p.  295. ;  and  early  purple 
Ouigne,  figured  in  Hort.  Trans,,  2d  s.,  vol.  i.  U  iv.  p.  144. 

McdaU  awarded.  A  large  silver  inudal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Loddigcs, 
ibr  their  three  species  of  Deudiubium.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mrs, 
Lawrence,  for  Ipomce^a  HorsOlln ;  one  to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  Jlhodod^ndron  Rus- 
selliVzntim  ;  one  to  Bfr.  H.  Pratt,  for  a  new  species  of  CallisttooD  |  and  one  to 
Mr.  Gtp  Glenny,  for  the  Aodrdmeda  floribiinda. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  L  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Inseets  most  injurious  to  Cut* 
iismiwru  By  J.  O*  WwtwdoDi  F*L.S.»  Secretary  to  ike  Entomo- 
legioU  Societ  J  of  Loodon* 

No.  &   Tub  Turnip  Saw-Flt. 

Onb  of  yoor  correspondents  (J.  B.  W«,  VoL  XII.  p.  71 1.)  havaw 
recendy  eDqaired  for  an  account  of  the  economy  of  ^  the  9VuSl 
black  grub  which  lately  made  such  havock  amongst  the  turnips^** 
and  the  same  Insect  having  been  selected  by  the  Council  of  the 
EntoHmologiad  Society  as  the  subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  the 
year  1857»  I  have  determined  on  making  thb  destructive  insect 
the  subject  of  the  present  article ;  not  only  with  a  view  of  detail* 
ing  what  is  already  known  concerning  it,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  BOticinff  several  particulars  relative  to  its  economy  which  it  ia 
deshnble  mmld  be  ascertained. 

About  the  year  1760,  and  apin  in  178%  as  we  learn  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Marshall,  published  in  the  Dranmciiom  qf  the 
'Bxnfal  Society  for  17889  many  thousands  of  acres  of  turnips,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  this  insect. 
In  1818,  it  again  appeared  in  great  numbers^  and  to  a  still  greater 
extent  in  1 8S5  and  18S6.  The  destruction  is  produced  by  the  vohk- 
doos  larva,  or  grub,  of  this  insect,  which,  from  its  colour,  is  called 
the  nifl^r,  or  black  grub ;  and  a  field  of  turnips  Infosted  with  it 
is  saioto  have  the  ^blacks.*'  These  larvae  {Jg.  78.  5)are  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  of  a  slaty  or  greenish  bJack  colour;  having 
a  darker-coloured  line  down  the  back,  and  a  longitudinal  pale 
grey  or  dull  yellowish  line,  succeeded  by  a  dark  slate  line ;  the 
undfer  side  or  the  body  being  also  pale-coloured.  The  hody  is 
transversely  wrinkled,  independently  of  the  articulations.  The 
bead  is  bhick,  annc^  with  the  ordmary  apparatas  of  a  masti- 
cating insect ;  namely,  an  upper  and  under  lip,  two  homy  jaws, 
and  two  coriaceous  under  jaws,  actu^  transversely.  The  three 
Vol.  XIII. ---Ko.  86.  o 
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following  segments  are  iui  iHshcd  with  three  pairs  of  short  arti- 
culated legs ;  the  fourth  segment  is  footless ;  but  the  5th,  6th, 
7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  lllh  segments  are  provided  with  short 
fleshy  prolegs  (makmir  twenty  feet,  together  with  the  articulated 
legs),  similar  in  consuuclion  but  more  miinrrous  than  those  of 
the  lepidopterous  insects*  (butterflies  and  mollis V  Indeed,  this 
caterpillar  has  so  mucli  the  a})|)earance  of  a  lepidopterous  cater- 
pillar, that,  unless  its  transformations  had  been  traced,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  injury  was  produced  by  the  progeny 
of  a  moth.  It  has,  however,  the  habit,  w  jien  alarmed,  of  rolling 
itself  in  n  spiral  manner  (Jf):-  73.  a),  joining  its  head  to  its  tail,  like 
one  of  the  cylindrical  centipedes  (/ulida').  The  larva,  w  hen  full 
grown,  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  iengiii,  and  is  about 
as  thick  as  a  small  crow-quill. 

Ot  the  devastating  povseis  of  the  larva,  the  fuliowing  extract 
from  Mr.  YarrelTs  memoir  upon  this  insect,  j^iiblished  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Socie/j/,  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  : — 

The  crops  ol  tmnips  in  the  counties  oi  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex, 
and  part  of  Buckinghamshire,  Hampshire,  and  \\  iltshiic,  were 
considered  a  failure;  and  so  long  did  the  various  Liood:>  coiuinue 
their  attacks,  that  the  produce  of  a  second,  and  even  of  a  third, 
Rowmg  did  not  escitpt  clestructiun ;  nor  was  it  till  ilie  occurrence 
of  the  rains  in  September,  alter  an  unusually  dry  summer,  in 
many  districts,  that  the  mischief  ceased.  Some  farmers,  who 
sowed  for  turnips  again  immediately  after  the  first  rain,  were  as 
successful  as  the  lutcness  of  the  period  would  ailmit.  It  has 
been  observed  of  tliosc  turnips  that  suff*ered  in  the  leaf  from  the 
attacks  of  the  black  caterpillar,  but  not  sulliciently  to  produce 
the  death  of  the  plant,  that  the  turnip  iiaeh  had  bec4>me  pithy, 
and  of  little  comparative  value.  So  great  was  the  failure  of  the 
turnip  crop  generally,  that  in  some  of  thf  counties  on  the  coast, 
where  water  carriage  was  available,  ship-loads  of  Lui nips  were 
said  to  have  been  contracted  for  from  the  Continent  to  supply 
the  deficiency."  The  whole  crop  of  turnips  near  Dover  is  said 
by  Mr.  Saunders  ( Trans.  Entomo!,  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  76.)  to  have 
been  destroyed,  "  twenty  or  thirty  caterpillars  bein^-  found  on  a 
single  })lant,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  green  remaining ;  the 
caterpillars  tlu n  seeking  subsistence  on  the  harder  parts  of  the 
leaves,  sucli  as  tlu-  it  ndriis  and  nerves,  w  hich  they  at  first  re- 
fused." A  crop  of  turnips,  near  Godalming,  is  described  by 
Rusticus  (Entomol.  Mag,  No.  11-.  p.  339.)  as  having,  "in 
tw  o  short  days,  been  swept  from  tlie  face  of  the  earth.  Tlie  land 
was  every  w  here  as  bare  as  on  the  day  it  had  lu  en  sow  ed.  There 
was  no  speck  of  green  for  the  eye  to  rest  u})on.  Jt  was  a  wild 
and  universal  desolation  ;  and  the  black  crawling  vern)in  that 
had  caused  the  ruin  were  clustered  in  bunches  on  the  ground, 
and  on  the  remnants  of  the  turnips.''    The  turnips  which  escape 
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tfae  attacks  of  the  tatnip  flea  upon  the  cotyledon  leaves  are>  at 
a  later  perbdt  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  this  nigger  caterpillar. 

The  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillars  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Cartia  (Briiisk  EtOtmology,  October,  1836,  pi.  617.,  folio 
a)  to  extend  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober. From  the  observations  of  otb^  writers,  it  would,  how- 
ever, appear  that  the  former  is  the  chief  period  for  the  appearance 
of  the  niggers ;  those  found  in  the  middle  of  September  being 
termed  by  one  writer  (W.  C,  in  Saturday  -Afag.,  vol.  vi.  p.  181.) 
as  *^  several  stragglers,  or  perhaps  larvae,  of  a  second  brood ; 
and  Mr.  Yarrell/in  the  above  extract,  speaks  of  various 
Imods,*'  the  members  of  which  destroy  the  produce  of  the  sub- 
sequent sowings.  This  is,  however,  a  question  upon  which 
more  precise  information  is  required. 

When  the  caterpillar  is  full  erown,  it  descends  into  the  earth, 
where  it  buries  itself  at  a  little  distance  from  the  surface,  forming 
an  oval' cell  In  the  earth  by  the  motion  of  the  body ;  the  external 
particles  of  earth  and  sand  being  agglutinated  together  {Jig.  73.  c), 
and  the  nitenor  very  smooth,  and  lined  with  a  silvery-coloured 
shining  matter,  evidently  caused  by  some  secretion,  either  from  the 

Sres  of  the  body  or  the  month,  which  has  dried  and  hardened, 
r.  Curtis  states  that  these  insects  form  an  oval  horny  cocoon, 
either  amongst  the  leaves  on  the  ground,  or  under  the  clods  of 
earth,  where  they  become  pupae ;  but  those  which  I  have  seen, 
and  which  were  placed  in  mv  hands  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  corresponded 
with  my  description.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained bow  long  the  insect  remains  in  the  pupa  state.  Mr. 
Yarrell,  indeed,  tells  ns  that,  on  opening  one  of  the  cocoons  on 
Nov.  16.,  the  larva  was  found  to  have  undergone  little  or  no 
change  at  that  time :  the  caterpillar  was  alive  and  soft.  In  some  of 
those  cocoons  which  I  opened  in  the  month  of  May  following,  the 
insect  was  in  the  pupastate  (Jig.  IS.d):  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  nabit 
of  some  of  the  saw-flies  which  I  have  reared,  to  remain  unchanged 
in  the  larva  state  all  the  winter,  and  not  to  assume  the  puna 
state  until  a  very  short  time  previous  to  their  appearance  in  tiie 
perfect  winged  state.  If,  however  (and  here,  a^ain,  we  ai^  de- 
ficient in  our  facts),  there  be  several  broods  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  period  between  the  full- 
grown  larva  and  winged  states  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few 
days.  It  is  in  the  month  of  July  that  the  first  winged  insects 
make  their  appearance  from  the  ground.  They  are  technically 
known  under  the  name  of  Athlllia  centifbliae. 

Oniov  Hymen6ptera  Linnwut,   (Membranous  four-wii^sed  flies,  with  ^aws 

or  stuii!;s  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.) 
Scjction,  SLrrifira  f Saw-bearers)  Latreilte. 

Famj[  ,  l  eutiircUinia^e  (  Saw-flies)  I^ifoc^.  (So  named  from,  and  corr«ipond- 
iiii^  in  extent  with,  the  Linosan  genus  T^thr^o.) 
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GmoMt  AthMia  Leadk  (SynonjiBet  of  €bm  genus  i  Allfciitiia  JlMrMitf,  Hyl6- 

toma  Fabricius,) 

Species,  AthaH^z  ccntifoliae  Panzer.  (Insects  of  Gcrmani/^  No.  49.  fig.  18.: 
Stephens,  lilusiratUms  of  British  Entomology  ;  Mandib,,  vol.  vii.  p.  (32.  (  Syno- 
Dvme  of  die  species :  AlCtASaa  spintam  CmHk,  {BriM  Bmtcmology,  pi.  617. 

The  perfect  insect  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long;  the 
wings,  when  expanded,  extending  (jig,  73.  e)  nearly  two  thirds  of 


A. 


a,  Caterpinar ;  6,  cateipiU«r  nagnllkd:  c,  cocDoa:      papa  nufnUlsd ;  x»  iM  Mtund  .length  ; 

e,  fcfftd  IniMt}    wXUt  amspHtd. 

an  inch.  It  is,  for  its  size»  a  very  conspicuous  insect^  being  of 
a  bright  orange  colour;  the  head  black;  the  upper  lip  pale 
yellow  ;  the  aniennfls  black,  varied  sometimes  on  the  under  side 
with  dirty  yellow,  mne^inted,  the  terminal  joint  having  the 
appearance  of  an  impression  somewhat  like  a  distinct  articula- 
tion, the  basal  and  terminal  joints  entirely  black ;  the  thorax 
bright  orange,  with  two  large  lateral  spots ;  the  metathorax  black 
above,  with  an  orange  spot  in  the  centre;  the  abdomen  is  pale 
orange,  with  a  small  black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  basal  seg- 
ment ;  the  wings  are  orange  at  the  base,  and  colourless  at  the 
tips,  the  costa,  or  Aure  margin,  being  black  and  incrassated ;  the 
legs  are  pale  orange ;  the  tips  of  the  tibise  and  of  the  four  basal 
joints  of  the  tarsi  olack,  as  are  also  the  entire  fifth  tarsal  joints 
and  the  tip  of  the  ovipoattor  or  saw-like  instrument  which  is  em- 
ployed in  depositing  the  eggs,  and  of  the  curious  construction 
of  which  a  future  opportunity  will  occur  for  the  description* 

In  the  perfect  state,  the  insect  Is  in  no  manner  injurious  to 
the  crop  of  turnips,  the  only  objects  being  now  the  coup]iii|^ 
and  depositing  of  the  epgs.  As  to  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  these  insects  in  the  winged  state^  we  find  Rusticus  stating  that^ 
about  the  middle  of  July,  these  real  turnip  flies  were  showered 
down  uponusy  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds ;  they  fell  thicker  than 

*  There  is  some  confusion  as  to  this  species  in  the  works  of  Fabricius.  la 
the  EtU,  Sust.,  he  describes  the  antenne  as  filifbnn  and  exarticaUite^  tad 
win^  as  wnite;  but,  in  the  Sysi.  Ent,,  he  seems  to  have  had  anodieriliseet 

in  view,  as  he  places  it  in  his  secfion  with  nine-jointcil  and  filiform  antenna?, 
with  the  observation,  "  The  larva  is  black',  aiul  feeds  upon  the  //rassica  /?apa 
(or  turnip^,  which  it  entirely  destroys/'    The  confusion  t^a  to  ttie  spt-cits  pre-> 

fails  also  in  tlw  specific  mme^  ^        ,  , 
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raSn  drops,  and  hovered  about  the  turnips  in  such  myriads,  that 
the  whole  fields  were  coloured  with  a-  rainbowy  tinge»  when  the 
hot  sun  shone  on  the  filmy  gauzy  wings  of  the  flies.**  Mr. 
Cnrtb  savs,  The  fly  appears  principally  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember; but  I  have  found  them  as  early  as  March  and  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  October.  I  first  observed  these  flies  in 
abundance  in  a  potato  field  at  Battersea^  and  afterwards  in  a 
field  near  Heron  Court:  but  last  year  they  were  distributed  over 
the  whole  country,  after>  an  absence  in  many  places,  as  I  was 
informed,  of  upwards  «f  thirty  years*  They  have  appeared  again 
this  year ;  and  Mr.  R.  Taylor  and  myself,  in  a  botaniod  excui^ 
sion  last  August,  saw  the  flies  coming  out  of  the  ground  in 
myriads,  in  a  ploughed  field  near  Bristol,  where  potatoes  had 
ap{mrendy  been  grown.  The  flies  do  not  appear  to  be  attached 
to  any  particular  plant.  Whether  the  larvse  will  attack  any  other 
than  the  En^ish  turnip^  I  cannot  determine ;  but  it  is  a  remark-* 
able  fiict,  that  they  will  not  destroy  the  Swedes  ;**  a  circumstance 
also  confirmed  by  Messrs.  Yarrelf  and  Shunders,  and  one  which, 
as  it  shows  the  nice  distinctions  which  insects  sometimes  make 
in  the  choice  of  dieir  food,  may  be  turned  to  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  an  agricultural  point  of  view ;  the  former  gentleman 
(Eni,  Traru»f  vol.  i.  p.  77.)  having  observed  that  the  Swedish 
turnip  is  not  infested,  in  consequence  of  containing  a  greater 
quantitv  of  oily  matter,  as  well  as  from  the  more  pungent  taste 
m  the  lea^  and  the  stroufler  taste  of  the  root. 

From  the  more  previSent  appearance  of  tbb  insect  in  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  firom  Its 
pericxlical  appearance^  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  not  an  in- 
aigenous  spedes,  but  that  it  is  brought  over  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Edirope  by  wind.  From  their  more  frequently  ap- 
pearing on  the  sea  coast,"  observes  Mr.  Marshall,  in  the  memoir 
above  referred  to,  "  and  from  the  vast  quantities  which  have,  I 
believe,  at  different  times  been  observed  on  the  beach  washed 
up  by  the  tide,  it  has  been  a  received  opinion  among  the  farmers, 
that  they  are  not  natives  of  this  country,  but  come  across  the 
ocean ;  and  observations  this  year  greatly  corroborate  the  idea. 
Fishermen  upon  the  eastern  coast  declare  that  they  actually  saw 
them  alight  in  clouil-like  flights ;  and,  from  the  testimony  of  many, 
it  seems  to  be  an  indisputable  fact,  that  they  first  made  their 
appearance  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and,  moreover,  that,  on  their 
first  being  observed,  tlicy  lay  upon  and  near  the  cliffs,  so  thick 
and  so  lan^ruid,  that  they  might  be  collected  into  heaps,  lying, 
it  is  said,  in  some  places  two  indies  tliick.  From  thence  they 
proceetled  into  the  country;  and,  even  at  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  coaiit,  tliey  were  seen  iii  multitudes 
resembling  swarms  of  bees/* 

Theiie  facts  are,  however,  so  completely  analogous  to  wliat 
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has  been  repeatedly  observed  with  other  insects  which  occasion^ 
ally  swarm;  such  as  the  lady-bird,  Oaleruca  taaacetl  (Tratis, 
ESu.  Soc»t  No.  S.) ;  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  insect  is  not  originally  a  native  of  this  country* 
It  is  also  completely  distributed  through  the  southern  parts  of 
England,  having  been  found  in  Hampshire^  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristol.  The  periodical  appearance  of  the  insects: 
is,  in  like  manner,  no  proof  of  their  foreign  origin ;  for  it  is  a 
dreumstance  of  which  the  youngest  entomologist  is  aware^  that 
many  insects  are  notoriously  periodical  {  and,  mdeed,  in  one  in- 
stance^ the  peridds  of  the  reappearance  of  an  insect  (Ckida 
anit^ncleeim)  have  been  rsoorded  to  take  place  at  fixed  distanoea 
of  time  I  namely,  seventeen  years  apart  In  the  turnip  saw-fl/, 
however,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  b  owins  to  some  peculiar- 
ities of  Uie  weather ;  not  only  of  the  year  when  the  niggers  do 
the  most  misdiief,  but  also  of  the  preceding  year,  and  especially 
of  the  preceding  winter,  when  the  parents  of  the  nigger  cater- 
pillars were  not  subjectod  to  die  orduiarily  controlling  power  of 
parasites,  or  other  causes  of  destruction.  That  they  are  sufageci 
to  spme  such  check  is  evident;  and  that  one,  at  leasts  <if  these 
checks  is  an  insect  parasite,  I  have  proved  by  discovering  en** 
closed  in  one  of  tlie  cocoons  the  pupa  of  a  dipterous  fly,  which 
bad  undergone  its  change  within  the  skin  of  the  nigger,  portions 
of  which,  greatly  stretched,  remained  on  the  outside  of  the  dip* 
terous  pupa,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  nigger,  which  remained 
entire.  An  analogous  instance^  in  the  case  of  the  Ophion  Do- 
sithesr,  has  been  recorded  by  M.  Victor  Audouin,  in  the  jtinak§ 
de  la  SocUti  Entamologique  de  France  for  18S4. 

As  to  the  modes  adopted  for  the  destruction  of  the  nugers^ 
it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  advantaseouB  to  drew  a 
hurdle  cur  something  else  over  die  turnips,  and  to  rmeat  the 
operation  from  time  to  time:  this  has  the  eflfect  of  brushinff 
them  off  the  leaves ;  and,  as  it  seems  they  are  unable  to  crawl 
upon  the  ground,  and  recover  their  station,  they  must  conse- 
quently perish  unless  they  are  full  grown  at  the  time.  {Cuftis.) 
Measrs.  Yarrell  and  Saunders  both  mention  the  good  efiects  of 
strewing  quicklime  by  broadcast  over  the  ground,  and  renewing 
it  when  dispersed  with  the  wind.  Part  of  a  field  near  Dover  is 
stated  by  the  latter  gentleman  to  have  been  thus  advantageously 
treated ;  but  few  caterpillars  remaining  on  it,  although  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  sttlfered  greatly. 

Rusticus  and  W.  C.  both  mention  that  manv  enterprising 
fermers  had  saved  those  of  their  fields  where  the  injury  had 
scarcely  begun,  by  turning  in  hundreds  of  ducks,  a  boy  going 
before  them  with  a  long  pole  to  brush  the  caterpillars  for  them 
off  the  leaves  of  the  plants ;  and  that  it  was  amusing  enough  to 
witness  the  ducks  waddling  after  their  courier,  and  devouring 
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the  insects  with  avidity  eyeing  both  sldet  of  the  leaf^  lest  they 
should  miss  such  palatable  morsels.  Mr.  Sells,  in  a  communl- 
oation  read  before  the  EnCooK^ogical  Society,  but  not  yet  pub- 
lished, has  entered  into  an  extended  detail,  showing  the  beneficial 
results  of  this  plan,  adopted  upon  a  large  scale^  near  Kingston 
on  Thames.  Thus,*'  says  Ruslicus,  **  two  birds  are  killed 
with  one  stone:  the  ducks  are  &tted,  and  the  turnips  saved* 
You  may  depend  on  it,'*  he  adds,  "the  blacks  have  some 
natural  enemy  beside  ducks ;  if  not»  ducks  would  do  very  well, 
except  that  the  demand  for  ducks  would  be  greater,  I  fear,  than 
the  supply,  fint  a  farmer,  especially  if  he  has  water»  ought  to 
keen  an  immensity  of  ducks :  they  are  always  usefid,  as  they  eat 
soch  lots  of  slugs  and  other  ?ermin ;  and,  if  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  London,  always  saleable  at  a  paying  price.'* 

I  would  also  recommend,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  bright 
orange-coloured  flies  in  a  turnip  field,  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  killing  them,  pi*evention 
being  always  better  than  cure.  That  the  insects  are  easily  to  be 
seen,  is  evident  from  the  observation  of  an  old  turnip-boer  to 
W«  C,  in  the  month  of  August:—"  It  b  of  no  use  hoeing  these 
turnips,  for  I  perceive  this  year  a  fly  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
the  ni^zer  caterpillar."  But  it  would  have  been  of  use  if  a 
troop  of  children  had  been  turned  into  the  field,  and  the  plants 
cleared  of  **  the  fly."  On  this  subject,  X  am  sore  it  will  be 
profitable  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  letter  received  by  me  from 
Mr.  £^>en€e,  oointing  out£e  too  ordinary  practice  both  of  horti- 
culturists and  agriculturists  (like  the  Carter  and  Jupiter),  in 
calling  for  aid  from  washes,  &&,  when  a  little  manual  exertion 
would  better  rid  them  of  tlieir  enemies,  were  they  only  inclined 
to  set  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel :  How  oflen  does  one 
enter  a  garden  with  the  cabbages  dissected  to  shreds  by  cater- 
pillars, and  the  owner  enquiring  of  every  one  for  some  recondite 
mode  of  killing  them ;  when,  if  he  would  ofier  to  two  or  three  lads 
a  penny  a  quart  for  all  they  could  pick  ofi^  his  cabbages  would 
be  cleared  of  every  assailant  in  a  few  hours ;  and  in  the  same 
way  he  might  have  the  aphides  crushed  off  any  plant  particularly 
valuably  and  the  caterpillars  collected  from  his  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes,  by  shaking  them  suddenly  over  two  or  three 
newspapers  laid  round  them.  Even  on  a  large  scale,  it  niigiit 
be  worth  trying  if  it  would  not  answer,  to  employ  boys  to  brtish 
off  with  some  light  kind  of  whbk  the  aphides  from  hops,  when 
extensively  attacked,  on  sheets  spread  below,  when  they  could 
be  easily  collected  and  destroyed ;  and,  if  a  few  thousand  ducks 
can  clear  a  district  of  turnips  from  the  blacks,  there  seems  no 
reason  (seeing  that,  however  fast  the  ducks  gobble,  their  stomachs 
have  no  great  capacity,  and  must  therefore  soon  be  filled)  why 
an  army  of  boys,  collected  from  all  the  neighbouring  villages, 
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migbt  not  clear  the  land  quite  as  efiectuaHy,  and  with  finie 
greater  cost  in  the  end.  The  niischier  is^  that  in  England  we 
are  prone  to  take  it  for  granted  that  certain  evils  are  irreniediable» 
without  ever  lairly  trying  to  remove  them.  Thu8»  if  our  hedges 
or  trees  are  generaliv  and  extensively  infested  with  caterpiHars, 
we  should  laugh  at  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  them  by  any  manual 
operations  \  and  yet  the  Frem£  and  Belgians^  in  simikr  cases, 
constantly  employ  such  means;  and,  in  fiicl»  the  municipal 
authorities  every  year  enjoin,  by  printed  notices  and  fines  for 
noncompliance,  on  the  proprietors  of  land,  to  iehmiUer  their 
trees.  Even  the  very  Turks  (in  such  matters  less  fatalists  than 
ourselves)  have  the  good  sense  to  send  out  whole  armies  to  col- 
lect locu^  and  to  destroy  them  (as  mentioned  in  the  papers  in 
a  recent  instance)  by  thousands  of  bushels. 

[The  process  ^icheiiillei\  or  of  removing  caterpillars,  as  prac* 
tised  in  Belgium,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  tfa« 
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case  of  trees  of  considerable  height,  is,  to  cut  off  the  pomts  of 
tiie  young  shoots,  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  caterpillars  are 

feeding,  with  an  icheniU  (yC7\ 
loir^  or  with  a  very  long-  /  fy 

handled  pair  of  shears,  >/fK/ 
sometimes,  in  England, 
called  an  averruncator. 
That  the  practice  is  of 
considerable  antiqui^  in 
Belgium,  is  evident  from 
the  figure  of  an  icheni^ 
loir  given  in  one  of  the 
oldest  Dutch  books  on  gardening  we  have ; 
viz.  Vander  Groan's  Jardimer  des  Pat/s-BaSf 

fublished  in  1699 ;  of  which^.  74.  is  a  copy, 
lere  the  blades  of  the  instrument  are  fixed;  and,  forming  two 
acute  angles,  a  shoot  may  be  cut  off  with  either  of  them,  by 
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pushing  the  instrument  upwards,  or  drawing  it  downwards. 
Many  improved  forms  have  since  been  produced  of  the  ecke^ 
nUioiry  or  averruncator,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain, 
,  most  of  which  will  be  found  figured  in  the  Ena/c,  qf  Gard.^ 
new  edit.  One  of  the  best  is  shown  in  Jig,  75.  ;  but  J^.  76.  is^^ 
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nearly  equally  good.  One  of  the 
cheapest)  and  simplest  in  con* 
stniction,  is  >%•  77«;  and  one^ 
by  which  a  small  twig  may  not 
only  be  cut  off,  but  held  by  the 
lostrument  till  it  is  brought 
down,  is  shown  in  78.; 
in  which  a  shows  the  cord  for 
varying  the  direction  of  the 
catting  or  clipping  part  of  the 
machine^  so  as  to  adapt  its  ex- 
tremities to  the  position  of  the 
twig  to  be  cut  off ;  and  b  is  the 
cord  which  eflfects  the  operations 


of  cutting  and  holding.] 


Art*  IL  Some  Account  of  Gardens  and  (he  State ^  Gardening  in  the 
North  and  fVett  Hidings  of  Yorkshire.   By  J.  B.  W. 

(Continued from  Vol.  XII.  p.  562.) 

Newsy  Hall^  near  Ripo7i ;  Earl  de  Grey,  —  The  house 
(said  to  be  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren)  is  a  commanding  struc- 
ture, originally,  I  believe,  quadrangular;  but  its  "fair  pro- 
portions "  have  been  barbarously  altered  by  a  modern  addition 
of  two  excrescences  in  the  form  of  wings  on  the  east  front. 
Some  rooms  on  the  north  side  also  seem  not  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  original  building.  It  i^^  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle 
slope  which  leads  down  to  the  river  Ure,  and  coniinaiids  on  its 
south  and  west  fronts  pleasing  vie\v  s  of  the  valley  of  the  Urc, 
and  the  wooded  hills  of  Studley  :  on  the  east  is  the  featureless 
park ;  and  on  the  north,  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  are 
the  extensive  and  extremely  well-built  stables.  These  are  square, 
enclosing  a  spacious  yard,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  orna* 
mental  pump,  seen  to  advantage  through  the  arched  entrance 
from  the  pleasure-ground.  Like  the  house,  the  stables  are  built 
of  brick,  except  the  two  sides  which  front  the  house  and  the 
park  ;  and  these  are  of  freestone,  with  several  untenanted  niches 
for  busts  in  the  former. 

The  pleasure-ground  is  very  much  confined  in  breadth,  al- 
though there  is  ample  space  for  its  extension  between  the  mansion 
and  the  river :  it,  however,  extends  a  considerable  distance  in 
one  direction  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  trees  in  this 
pleasure-ground  are  of  less  common  kinds  tha[i  are  usually  seen 
atokl  places,  I  initiced  two  or  three  fine  specimens  of  Qu^rcus 
Cerris  and  Q.  alba  (?) ;  likewise  two  very  large  trees  of  i^latanus 
occidentalis ;  a  variegated- leaved  oak,  SO  ft.  or  40  ft.  high  ;  a 
Salibburm  rttdiantitolia,  16  ft.  or  18  ft.  high,  and  as  many  inches 
io  circumference;  a  large  Magnolia  conspicua;  several  beautiful 
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limes ; .  and  a  magnificent  oak,  of  singular  growib,  dividiug,  near 
the  ground,  into  several  tree-like  limbs.  An  opaqoe-roofed 
green-house  stands  in  tlie  comer  of  the  pleasure-groiiiid :  the 
Its  it  contains  are  of  the  commonest  kinds,  except  some  of 
ratt*s  new  fuchsias.  A  mass  of  flower-beds,  enclosed  by  a 
wire  fence,  is  extremely  ill  placed  close  to  the  west  front  of  the 
house :  these  beds  have  nothing  whatever  to  recommend  them, 
and  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  they  have  no  business  where  they 
are.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Smith,  has,  in  the  short  time  he  has 
lived  here,  made  some  very  judicious  alterations  in  the  pleasure- 
ground,  which,  however,  is  still  capable  of  being  greatly  im- 
proved. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  large,  and  excellently  situated,  sloping 
gently  to  the  south,  and  well  sheltered  at  the  back  and  sides. 
It  is  a  parallelogram,  with  the  melon  ground  at  the  east,  and  a 
small  flower-garden  at  the  west,  end.  The  hot-houses  are  placed 
against  the  north  wall :  they  are  old,  and  of  the  common  con- 
struction ;  nor  did  they,  when  I  saw  them  (July  1 1.),  contain 
any  thing  worthy  of  praise,  except  some  young  vines  planted 
last  year  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  are  exceedingly  well  managed. 
The  south  wall  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  rather  oddly  ornamented 
with  a  considerable  number  of  vases  placed  along  its  top.  It 
may  be  owing  to  my  defective  taste ;  but  it  struck  me  that  orna- 
ments of  this  description,  stuck  upon  the  top  of  a  common  brick 
wall,  of  which  the  obvious  intention  is  the  production  of  fruity 
and  unconnected  with  any  other  architectural  obgect,  have  a 
singularly  incongruous  effect 

In  the  melon  ground  are  two  new  fruiting  pine  pits,  very  neat ; 
but  economy  of  space,  which,  next  to  "  fitness  for  the  end  in 
view,"  is  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  construction 
of  houses  intended  solely  for  the  growth  of  fruit,  has  been  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of.  Against  the  back  of  one  of  these  houses 
there  are  stone  troughs,  after  the  manner  of  those  described  in 
the  account  of  Stud  ley,  in  which  cucumbers  are  planted  and 
trained  to  wires  fixed  in  the  wall.  A  new  variety  of  cucumber, 
called,  if  I  recollect  right,  "  Walker's  Improved,"  is  grown 
here,  and  Mr.  Smith  speaks  highly  of  its  merits.  [Probably 
the  cucumber  raised  by  C.  J.  S.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Longford,  near 
Manchester,  of  which  we  saw  a  perfectly  straight  fruit,  measur- 
ingS9in.,  in  1831.] 

TThe  family  reside  here  only  during  part  of  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  and  the  place  is  not  kept  in  high  order  at  other 
times.  The  evils  of  absenteeism  do  not  fall  upon  Ireland  alone ; 
its  blighting  effects  are  too  visible  about  many  of  our  fine  old 
country  residences. 

It  should  be  here  observed,  that,  in  hastily  looking  at  an 
extensive  place,  many  things  are  unavoidably  passed  over,  which. 
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upon  a  more  deliberate  iurvey,  would  be  ^uod  worthy  of 
notice* 

Auguif  18*  1886. 


Art.  tit.  Sugcresttans  relative  !o  the  Amelioration  of  our  edible 
Fruits  xvith  more  Certainty  than  has  hitherto  hern  done ;  toith  some 
preliininary  Observations  on  Graftings  Disbudding^  Sgc,  By  D» 
Beaton. 

Shoots  of  apple  or  pear  treefi  or,  indeed*  shoots  of  any  tree 
of  noore  than  one  year's  growth,  may  be  grafted  from  February 
to  August,  firtft  diveatiug  them  of  their  leaves  and  the  young 
wood  of  this  season's  growth.  Oak  sfioots,  three  years  old,  may 
be  readily  grafted  about  the  end  of  May,  when  prepared  in  this 
manner*  I  believe  Mr.  Knight  is  the  author  of  this  system, 
having  graded  some  walnuts  according  to  it*  I  have  grafted 
firuit  trees  for  experiment  in  this  way,  in  every  month  of  the 
summer,  and  also  seen  the  oak  so  grafted  ;  but  one  year's  growt|i 
will  not  sttoceed.  Another  peculiarity  of  one-year-old  wood  is, 
if  yoo  out  out  the  buds  of  last  summer's  growth  in  the  winter 
or  spring,  leaving  only  the  bud  at  the  extremity  for  extensioni 
the  part  so  disbudded  will  not  form  latent  or  adventitious  buds* 
I(  after  following  this  system  of  disbudding  for  a  few  ycare^  you 
cut  out  the  bud  at  the  extremity,  the  shoot  will  die  down  to 
where  you  first  disbudded  it,  although  it  were  the  leading  shoot 
of  the  strongest  inhabitant  of  the  forest. 

Again,  a  growii^  shoot,  although  divested  of  its  leaves  as 
soon  as  they  are  unfolded,  will  grow  as  fastt  And  increase  as 
much  in  diameter,  as  another  shoot  with  its  leaves  in  full  opera- 
tion, other  circumstances  being  the  same;  but,  if  you  continue 
disleaBng  the  second  season,  there  will  hardly  be  any  addition 
to  the  diameter  of  the  shoot*  Disbudding  in  this  manner  the 
summer's  shoots,  as  they  proceed  in  growth  is  the  simplest  mode 
I  know  of  for  reducing  the  strength  of  an  over-luxuriant  tree. 
As  litde  or  none  of  the  sap  taken  up  by  such  shoots  is  elaborated, 
it  b  entirely  lost  to  the  general  secretion  of  the  parent  tree.  By 
this  method  I  have,  in  three  years,  reduced  healthy  vigorous 
youqg  pear  trees  to  the  point  of  starvation.  I  have  now  several 
such  trees,  on  free  stocks,  and  in  good  rich  soil,  without  more 
than  a  dozen  of  wood  buds  on  a  tree,  the  size  of  the  trees  being 
from  5  fl.  to  7  ft.  higli,  and  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft*  in  diameter  at  the 
lowest  branches*  When  a  tree  fills  the  space  allotted  to  it  against 
a  wally  and  shows  a  disposition  to  still  further  growth,  by  throw- 
ing up  strong  vertical  shoots  above  the  wall,  and  luxuriant  breast 
wood  on  the  main  boughs,  instead  of  cliecking  this  disposition 
by  any  mode  of  pruning  or  training,  I  assist  the  tree  to  throw 
off  the  superabundant  sap  by  disMafing  the  breast  wood  and 
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vertical  shoots  \  and  in  Ihe  printer  pruning  I  displace  all 
the  buds,  even  the  topmost  ones,  of  such  shoots*  aiber  whkh 
they  will  die  off  by  degrees.  If  yoor  trees  are  not  wy  lux* 
uriant  indeed,  one  year  of  this  treatment  will  reduce  them  to 
moderation ;  otherwise  you  most  continue  it.  From  a  long  train 
of  experiments  and  observations,  which  it  would  be  of  little  interest 
to  notice  further^  I  have  lately  taken  up  certain  ideas  relative  to 
the  amelioration  of  our  edible  fruits  with  more  certainty  than 
has  hitherto  been  done*  The  principle  on  which  I  would  pro- 
ceed is  in  strict  accordance  with  that  laid  down  by  the  best 
writers  on  the  subject;  yet  my  application  of  it  would  indicate 
the  very  reverse.-  It  is  well  known  that  the  seed  is  nourished,  in 
a  great  measuret  by  the  constituent  parts  of  what  we  call  the 
firuit;  and  it  b  equally  well  known  how  essential  it  is  to  con- 
centrate the  saccharine  secretions  of  a  tree  in  its  seed,  when  it 
is  intended  to  obtain  a  new  or  improved  varie^  from  that  seed. 
After  dusting  the  stigma  of  the  variety  from  which  the  future 
fruit  is  intended  to  originate  with  the  pollen  of  the  desired  male 
parent,  advantage  is  taken  of  every  possible  stimulant  to  pro* 
duce  the  largest  and  most  perfectly  formed  fruit  which  the  given 
variety  is  capable  of  producing ;  inferring  that  the  fruit*  in  the 
same  degree,  is  capable  of  conveying  the  peculiar  secretioitt 
of  the  tree  to  its  seed.  The  inference  Is  entitled  to  all  the  at* 
tention  which  has  been  paid  to  it ;  and»  in  dissenting  from  this 
inference  without  proof  of  how  far  my  own  ideas  may  be  found 
to  supersede  or  corroborate  it»  I  merely  beg  the  attention  of 
the  amateur  who  has  leisure  and  patience  to  prosecute  the  sub- 
ject ;  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  control  having  prevented 
myself  from  following  it  up  for  the  present. 

The  circulation  of  the  juices  of  plants^  and  the  office  of  leave% 
are  now  known  to  every  one.  As  soon  as  the  circulation  begins 
actively  in  the  spring,  the  roots  take  up  a  fresh  supply  of  sap ; 
which,  in  its  ascent  to  the  leaves,  mixes  with  the  juices  already 
in  the  body  of  the  tree;  and,  according  as  the  supply  of  this 
solution  is  greater  or  less,  so  is  the  corresponding  size  of  the 
fruit ;  from  which  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  fruit  is  chiefly 
nourished  by  the  solution,  though  it  may  be  capable  of  r^ecting 
or  throwing  off  any  matter  foreign  to  its  own  nature.  Now,  i^ 
instead  of  supplying  thb  abundance  of  sap  by  means  of  stimu- 
lants, you  prevent  its  accumulation,  and  force  the  fruit,  as  it 
were,  to  subsist  on  the  already  elaborated  juices  stored  up  in  the 
body  of  the  tree,  you  will  insure  the  peculiar  secretion  of  the  tree 
in  an  unadulterated  state,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  fruit  and 
seed.  On  this  rests  my  idea  of  improving  our  fruits;  and  I 
recommend  the  following  method  to  attain  the  end  in  view :  — 

Take  a  healthy  vigorous  tree,  trained  against  a  south  wall :  if 
it  has  borne  no  fruit  for  the  last  season  or  two^  so  much  the 
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better^  provided  it  has  previously  attained  a  bearing  size,  having 
a  greater  store  of  its  secretion  for  the  next  crop.  In  the  winter* 
take  op  thb  tree,  and  cut  away  a  few  of  its  best  roots;  plant  it 
again  immediately  in  the  same  place^  bat  in  poor  sandy  earth ; 
apply  the  pollen  in  the  usual  way  when  in  flower.  The  tree 
will  be  in  a  stunted  state  during  the  summer,  as  also  the  fruit; 
but  the  leaves  must  perform  their  natural  functions,  which  mighty 
in  the  present  instancy  be  called  unnatural,  as,  having  little  or 
no  supply  from  the  roots,  they  are  acting  on  the  juices  previously 
in  the  system,  which  is  analogous  to  double  distilling.  Starved 
fruity  produced  under  such  severe  circumstancesy  though  destitute 
of  size  and  beauty^  are  sweet  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  any  one 
may  attest  who  has  tasted  the  first  crop  of  a  newly  or  badly  trans- 
planted bearing  tree ;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  notwithstanding 
the  stuntedness  of  the  tree  and  fruit,  the  seeds  are  greatly  im- 
proved ;  and  many  varieties  of  our  best  fruits  will  not  seed  at  all 
without  undergoing  some  such  process. 
Hqjffiddf  near  Ledbwry^  March  84.  1837* 

Mr.  Beaton,  the  author  of  the  above  interesting  and  most  original  paper, 
is  the  author  of  the  **  Account  of  the  Tnieyard  UM  Plantations  of  the  cele- 
brated Jacob  Tonson,  the  Bookseller  and  Publisher,  which  were  made  at 

Haffield  in  1727,"  in  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  114.;  of  the  remarks  on 
Aichsias,  Vol.  XI.  p.  580.;  and  of  an  article,  in  a  future  page,  on  the  mistletoe, 
fie  has  been  oara^ier  and  general  manager  to  William  Gordon,  £sq.»  at 
Haffidd»  for  tne  kst  eight  years ;  and  only  leave?  his  ritttadoa  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  employer,  and  the  reduction  of  the  estaMishineiit; 
Willie  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Gordon,  he  had,  a*?  lu  informs  us,  peculiar 
advantages  for  acquiritiL'^  profe"^<sional  knowledge,  being  allowed  the  trav  elling 
expenses  which  he  annual ly  incurred  in  visitin£  gardens  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  inchiding  the  London  nurseries  $  and  even  the  expense  of  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  gardeners  was  defrayed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  who  allowed 
him  the  free  use  of  his  extensive  library.  Mr.  Beaton  is  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  unmarried;  and,  if  he  should  not  hear  of  a  situation  before,  will,  after 
visiting  Scotland,  to  see  the  state  of  improvement  in  Terming  and  garden- 
ing there^  return  to  London.  In  the  mean  time  he  may  be  heard  of  by 
application  to  Mr.  Munro  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gairacn»  or  Mr.  Low 
of  the  Clapton  Nnr?ory.  How  well  deserving  such  a  man  is  of  a  first-rate 
situation,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  state  to  any  who  have  read  his  commu- 
nications. We  sincerely  hope  he  will  soon  meet  with  one  adequate  to  his 
deserts*^—  Cond* 


Art.  IV.  EUoaiion  and  Description  qf  a  Cast-iron  Espalier  Rail 
erected  in  the  Gardens  of  Maetktu^  CaetUt  RadnarMre.  By 
Jamss  Alsxahdbr»  Gardener  there. 

Having  erected,  in  ilie  garden  here,  in  1834,  upwards  of 
1200  ft  of  cast-iron  espalier  railing,  I  herewith  send  yoii  a  plan 
and  desciiptioii  of  the  same.  The  columns  are  l^in.  square  at 
the  base,  tapering  a  little  upwards,  with  a  snudl  urn  screwed  on 
the  top.  They  stand  9  ft.  apart,  and  are  leaded  into  large  blocks 
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of  stonei  placed  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  There 
is  a  space  of  3  ft.  9  in.  between  the  two  horizontal  bars ;  tlie 
tower  one  being  6  in.  Arom  the  ground.  They  are  2^  in.  broad, 
and  I  in.  thick.  The  small  upright  bars  are  f  in.  squarei  8^  in. 
asunder*  and  rise  with  a  spear  point  5  in.  above  the  upper  hori- 
zontal bar ;  the  oentre  one  resting  in  a  small  flat  slone,  as  shown 
in^.  79. 


79 


The  castings,  when  delivered  at  the  garden,  cost  12/.  per  ton, 
which  will  give  about  103  ft.  of  l  ailiDg.  The  above  l  ather 
expensive  at  first:  but,  coiisklui  inir  tljo  durability,  the  conve- 
nience, and  tbf  elegant  appearance,  it  nuist  be  considered  luucli 
superior  tu  wooden  railing,  and  it  will  be  cheaper  in  the 
long  run. 

Maedau^h  Casile^  Oct,  18JG. 


Art.  V.    Instances  of  the  Mistletoe  being  found  on  the  Oak;  with 
Remarks  on  grafting  and  budding  the  A&Steioe*  By  D.  Beaton. 

Mb.  Pitt,  who  has  been  upwards  of  forty  years  a  farmer  and 
grafter  near  Haffield,  recollects  seeing  the  mistletoe  upon  but  one 
oak  tree,  which  stood  on  a  form  close  to  Ledbury*  He  is  confi- 
dent the  mistletoe  grew  on  this  tree  for  fifteen  years.  There  was 
a  large  willow  tree  dose  by  the  oak,  loaded  with  misdetoe,  firom 
which  the  oak  was  supposed  to  have  been  supplied.  Th^s  oak 
was  cut  down  six  years  ago. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Moss,  gardener  to  Earl  Somers 
at  Eastnor  Castle,  I  have  now  before  me  a  shoot  of  oak  with 
two  plants  of  the  mistletoe  growing  on  it.  The  oak  tree  on 
which  this  mistletoe  grows  is  tlie  only  instance  of  the  kind  know^n 
to  Mr.  Moss.    It  grows  not  far  from  Eastnor  Castle,  on  Earl 
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Somers's  estate.  Tliere  are  several  plants  of  iinstlctoe  growinr^ 
on  this  ti*ee,  one  of  wliich  is  of  rent  n<xr,  and  nearly  5  It.  in  ilia- 
meter.  It  is  more  vigorous  than  the  plants  of  mist  1l toe  grow- 
ing on  the  apple,  probably  owing  to  the  greater  vigour  ot  the 
oak,  and  to  its  being  iiioi  e  shaded  in  the  siimnu  i-. 

''I'lie  miiitletoe  does  not  torm  that  swellmg  at  \l&  junction  with 
the  oak  which  it  does  on  most  other  trees.  Mr.  Moss  has 
a  nursery  of  his  own  at  Malvern,  where  he  intends  to  try  all 
the  experiments  on  the  mistletoe  suggested  in  your  Arboretum 
BrifannicuiH  this  si  a^on ;  and  will  have  for  sale,  next  October, 
plenty  of  mistletoe  })huits,  grafted  standard  high.  Mr.  Moss 
has  hit  upon  an  excellent  plan  for  the  successful  propagation  of 
ilie  mistletoe  for  sale,  which  is,  getting  young  shoots  of  apple 
and  pear  trees  on  which  the  mistletoe  is  established,  and  ijraft- 
ing  them  in  his  nursery.  I  think  the  first  or  second  week  in 
May  is  tlie  best  time  to  graft  shoots  ui  the  mistletoe. 

I  have  no  tloubt  but  the  mistletoe  may  be  grafted  with  suc- 
cess on  the  oak ;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  bark  of  the  oak  is 
too  hard  and  dry  for  the  freijuent  vegetation  of  the  mistletoe 
seed.  I  have  grafted  the  mistletoe  on  the  balsam  pophu  only; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  says  he  has  j^i  lifted  it  "on  all  kinds  of  trees;" 
though  he  does  not  recollect  having  grafted  it  on  the  onk.  The 
ajiple  or  crab  is  certainly  the  best  stock  for  nurserymen  to  irraft 
the  mistletoe  on  ;  tlic  pear  is  the  next  best;  then  the  .strongest- 
growing  poplars  and  willows.  It  should  never  be  grafted  lower 
thnr^  ,5  ft.  from  the  nrround,  nor  higher  than  10ft.  Most  nur- 
servmen  have  quantities  of  stancUnd  ajjple  and  pear  trees,  on 
which  they  could  work  these  gralts;  and,  if  there  were  a  demand 
for  the  plant,  it  would  be  a  good  \v  ay  of  getting  rid  of  their 
stock  of  trees,  which  they  could  not  do  by  other  means. 

Budding  and  grafting  the  mistletoe  is  very  simple:  merely  an 
incision  in  the  bark,  into  which  a  tljin  slice  of  mistletoe  is  in- 
serted, having  a  bud  and  one  leaf  at  the  end.  Grafts  less  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  ujay  be  put  in  in  the  same  manner ; 
but,  ill  grafting  larger  pieces,  a  notch  shonld  be  cut  out  of  the 
branch,  the  incision  made  below  the  notch,  and  a  shoulder  left 
on  the  gratt  to  rest  on  the  notch,  in  the  manner  of  crown-graft- 
ing. All  that  the  nurserymen  have  to  do  is,  to  insert  small 
scions  in  the  largest  shoots  of  their  apple  and  pear  standards. 

About  the  middle  of  May  is  the  best  time  to  bud  the  mis- 
tletoe. The  budding  is  only  a  modification  of  grafting,  as  you 
retain  a  heel  of  wood  below  the  bud  tor  insertion.  I  send  you 
now  some  mistletoe  gratis,  and  will  bring  more  with  lue  when  I 
come  to  town  ;  and  you  may  try  boili.  1  likewise  send  you  an 
oak  branch  with  the  mistleioe  on  it. 

Hqfficld^  near  Ledbuty^  March  24.  1837. 
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The  above  are  extracts  from  three  letters  received  from  Mr. 
Beaton  ;  and  with  the  last  we  received  the  scions  and  branch  of 
oak  containing  mistletoe  on  it  referred  to.  The  oak  branch  is 
about  3  ft.  long,  the  bunch  of  mistletoe  aboiU  18  in.  in  diameter; 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  male  plant.  Its  largest  leaves  measure 
2^  in.  long,  and  ItV'"*  b^oad  \  which  is  about  one  fourth  larger 
til  an  those  of  the  mistletoe  growing  on  the  apple.  No  leaves 
or  acorns  were  sent  along  with  the  oak ;  but,  from  the  large 
size  of  the  buds,  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  Quercus  sessilifl'Nra, 

The  following  extract  from  the  Arboretum  Briiamucnm  ex- 
hibits all  that  we  knew  respecting  the  propagation  of  the  mistle- 
toe in  August,  IBf^fi:  — "  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  mistletcx^  is 
propagated  by  the  berries  being,  by  some  means  or  other,  made 
to  adhere  to  the  bark  of  a  living  tree.  The  common  agency  by 
which  this  is  effected  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  birds;  and  more 
especially  of  the  missel  thrush,  which,  after  having  satisfied  itself 
by  eating  the  berries,  wipes  off  such  of  them  as  may  adhere  to 
the  outer  part  of  its  beak,  by  rubbing  it  against  the  branch  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  has  alighted;  and  some  of  the  seeds  are 
thus  left  sticking  to  the  bark.  If  the  bark  should  be  smooth, 
and  not  mucii  indurated,  tlie  seeds  will  germinate,  and  root  into 
it  the  following  spring;  that  is,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
properly  fecundated  by  the  proximity  of  a  male  plant  to  the 
female  one  which  produced  them.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  among 
the  ancients,  and  jDr.  Walker  among  the  moderns,  considered 
that,  the  mistletoe  was  propagated  by  the  excrements  of  the 
birds  which  had  fed  on  the  berries;  supposing  that  the  heat  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  process  of  digestion,  were  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  seeds  tor  vegetation.  Ray  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
trying  by  experiment  whether  the  seed  would  vegetate  without 
passing  through  the  body  of"  a  bird ;  and,  at  his  suggestion, 
Mr.  Doody,  an  apothecary  of  London,  inserted  a  seed  of  the 
mistletoe  into  the  bark  of  a  white  poplar  tree,  which  grew  in 
his  gaitlcn,  with  complete  success.  This,  I'roFessor  Martin  ob- 
serves, has  been  since  clone  by  many  persons,  both  by  nibbing 
the  berries  on  the  smooth  bai  k  of  various  trees,  and  by  insert- 
ing them  in  a  cleft,  or  in  a  su:iali  hole  bored  on  purpose,  which 
was  the  mode  adopted  by  Doody.  Mr.  Baxter  of  the  Oxford 
Hotnnic  Garden,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  rubbcii  nine  mistletoe 
seeds  on  the  smooth  bark  of  an  apple  tree,  all  of  which  germi- 
nated :  two  produced  only  one  radicle  each,  six  produced  two 
radicles  each,  and  one  produced  three ;  from  which  it  follows, 
that  two  radicles  are  more  common  than  one  in  the  seeds  of  this 
plant.    There  as  many  embryos  as  radicles. 

The  celebrated  Du  Hamel,  arguing  that  the  seeds  of  the 
mistletoe,  like  the  seeds  of  other  plants,  would  germinate  any- 
where, provided  they  had  a  suitable  degree  of  humidity,  made 
them  sprout  not  only  on  the  barks  of  diflerent  kinds  of  living 
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trees,  but  on  dead  branchesy  on  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  the  ground, 
&c.  But,  though  they  germinated  in  such  situations,  tney  did 
not  live  any  time,  except  on  the  bark  of  living  trees.  M.  Du 
Trochet  made  seeds  of  the  mistletoe  germinate  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  frame  of  a  window,  and  in  both  cases  the  radicles 
directed  themselves  towards  the  interior  of  the  room,  as  if  in 
quest  of  darkness.  (See  Richard^s  Elemenis  of  Botany;  and 
Baxter^ s  Brit,  FlonDcring  PUtntSf  art.  Viscum.)  The  first  indi- 
cation of  germination  is  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  radicles, 
like  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  but  larger;  as  at  ^  <  io^^  80., 
which  are  front 
views,  and  at  ^  /  in 
the  same  figure, 
which  are  side 
views,  taken  from 
mistletoe  berries, 
which  were  stuck 
on  the  upright  trunk 
of  a  cherry  tree  in 
our  garden  at  Bays- 
water,  in  March, 
18.)G,  and  germi- 
nated there,  as  they 
appeared  on  the 
201  b  of  May  of  the 
same  year.  When 
the  white,  viscous, 
pulpy  matter  of  the 
mistletoe  berrv  is  re- 
moved, the  kerne], 
or  seed,  appeal's  of 
a  green i.s[i  eoloiir,  and  flat;  sometimes  oval,  at  otficr  times  tri- 
angular, and  at  other  times  of  various  forms.  In  Ji]!.  80.,  a  is 
the  male  blossom  mairnified  ;  ^,  the  female  blossom  magnified; 
r/,  n  herry  cut  throuirh,  transversely;  ^,  ri  seed  divided  vertically, 
showing  the  two  eml)ryos  ;  the  embrvo  n^an^nified  ;  the  two 
embryos,  with  the  two  radicles  germinating;  2,  a  single  radicle; 
X*,  a  side  view,  or  section,  of  the  two  radicles;  and  a  side 
view,  or  section,  of  the  sinirlc  radicle. 

"  It  is  remarked  by  l)u  I  hnnel,  that,  when  the  form  of  the  seed 
is  oval,  generally  one  radicle  only  is  protruded  ;  but,  when  it  is 
triangular  or  irregular,  2,  3,  or  more,  ap[)ear.  It  is  singular,  that, 
while  the  radicle  of  almost  all  other  plants  descends,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  tlic  mistletoe;  the  young  root  of  which  at  first 
rises  up,  and  then  hends  over  till  it  reaches  the  body  of  the 
substance  to  which  the  seed  has  been  attached,  as  at  /  and  /, 
itkjig.  80.  Having  reached  that  substance,  the  point  of  the  radicle 
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swells  out  like  ihe  extremity  of  the  suekcr  of  a  honse-fly,  or, 
according  to  the  com})iiri.sQii  ol  Du  ilaiiiel,  like  the  uiouLli-picce 
of  a  huntiiifi^-horn.  The  extremity  ot  tlie  railicle  having  fixed 
itself  to  ihc  bill  k,  ii  mure  than  one  have  proceeded  from  a  single 
seed,  the  embryos  all  separate  from  it;  and  each,  putting  out 
leaves  at  its  upper  extremity,  becomes  a  separate  plant.  In  the 
case  of  the  seeds  which  germinated  on  the  bark  of  trees  in  our 
garden  at  Rayswater,  the  embryos  had  not  separated  from  the 
seed  on  Aug.  15.,  the  day  on  which  we  correct  this  proof. 
When  the  mistletoe  germinates  on  the  upper  side  of  a  branch, 
the  shoots  bend  upwards ;  but,  if  they  are  placed  on  the  under 
side,  they  descend  :  when  they  are  placed  on  the  side  of  a  per- 
pendicular trunk,  they  proceed  horizontally,  spreading,  of  course, 
with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  as  ultimately  to  form  a  hemi- 
spherical bush.  The  roots  of  the  mistletoe,  which  penetrate  the 
bark,  extend  themselves  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  soft 
wood,  where  the  sap  is  most  abundant,  sometimes  sending  up 
suckers  at  a  distance  from  the  point  where  the  root  entered ;  and 
hence  Professor  Henslow  concludes  tliat  the  mistletoe  is  propa- 
gated in  the  bark  or  young  wood  of  the  trees  in  which  it  is 
parasitical ly  established,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  terrestrial 
phints  which,  like  the  potato,  possess  rhizomata,  or  underground 
stems,  or  suckers,  from  the  sur&ce  of  which  young  plants  are 
developed  at  intervals.  The  roots  of  the  mistletoe,  as  the  tree  on 
which  it  grows  advances  In  growth,  become  embedded  in  the 
solid  wood ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  opinion  of  some,  formed 
from  sections  of  a  branch  on  which  the  misdetoe  had  grown  for 
many  years,  that  it  not  only  roots  into  the  bark,  bat  into  the 
wood.  This,  however,  would  be  contrary  to  the  wise  economy 
of  nature*  since  it  could  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  the  plant. 
The  effisct  of  the  mistletoe  upon  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  ia 
injurious  to  the  particular  branch  to  which  it  is  attached;  and 
more  particularly  to  the  part  of  It  which  extends  beyond  the 
point  from  which  the  mbtletoe  protrudes.  This  is  easily  accounted 
Ibr,  from  both  the  ascending  and  returning  sap  being  in  a  great 
part  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  parasite^  and  prevented  from 
circulating  properly.  As  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of 
the  sap  returned  by  the  leaves  of  the  mistletoe  enters  into  the 
general  circulation  of  the  tree,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  plants  growing  on  any  branch  would^  afVer  they 
had  so  far  injured  that  branch  as  to  prevent  it  from  putting  out 
leaves  at  its  extremities,  occasion  its  death,  as  well  as  their  own 
speedy  destruction.  Hence,  in  orchards,  the  mistletoe  Is  always 
removed  as  soon  as  it  appears.  Tlie  injury  which  It  does  is 
much  greater  than  that  effected  by  other  plants  which  grow  on 
the  baric  of  trees;  such  as  lichens,  mosses,  fems»  &c.;  whicb» 
though  commonly  called  parasites,  are^  in  botanical  language. 
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epiphytes;  that  is,  inhabiting  trees,  but  not  living  on  their 
sobstance.  The  nutriment  which  supports  epiphytes  is  derived 
from  the  decay  of  the  outer  bark,  or  from  the  atmosphere.  Two 
experiments  remain  to  be  made  with  the  mistletoe :  the  first  is, 
whether  it  may  be  propagated  by  inserting  cuttings  in  the  live 
bark,  in  the  manner  of  buds  or  grafls ;  and  the  second,  whether 
a  plant  of  mistletoe  would  keep  alive  the  tree  on  which  it  grows, 
afler  that  tree  was  prevented  from  producing  either  leaves  or 
shoots. 

^Tlie  propagation  of  the  mistletoe  in  British  nurseries  has 
scarcely  been  attempted :  but  nothing  could  be  easier  on  thorns 
or  crab  apples,  planted  in  pots  for  the  conveniency  of  removal* 
Perhaps,  if  it  were  propagated  on  shoots  of  the  poplar  or  willow, 
truncheons  of  these  trees  with  young  plants  of  mistletoe  on  them 
might  be  taken  off,  and  planted  as  cuttings,  without  injuring  the 
parasite."  (Arb,  Brit.,  art.  Fiscum,  p*  1025.) 

As  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  stick  on  berries  of  the  mistletoe^ 
the  information  communicated  above  may  be  turned  to  imme- 
diate use.  Mistletoe  berries  may  be  most  easily  obtained  through 
a  Herefordshire  or  Worcestershire  nurseryman ;  for  example, 
Godsall  of  Hereford,  Smith  of  Worcester,  or  Moss  at  Mal- 
vern. From  the  latter,  plants  may  be  obtained  next  autumn,  as 
stated  above  by  Mr.  Beaton*  —  CVm^f. 


Art.  VI.  Description  of  an  oiled  Paper  Cap  Jbr  protect  Dahlias^ 
token  in  Flower,  from  autumnal  Frosts.  By  John  1  urnbull. 
Gardener  to  Charles  Cowan,  Esq.,  of  Valleyfield  Bank,  Pennycuick, 

1  BT.a  leave  to  send  you  an  account  of  an  oiled  paper  cap 
(Jig,  81.),  for  protecting  the  dahlia  when  in  flower.  For  pro- 
tecting fruit  trees  when  in  blossom,  oiled  paper  frames  have 
been  E>ng  in  use,  and  one  of  the  best  modes  of  applying  them 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  at  Grangemuir,  in  the 
CaUdonian  HorticuUural  Societj/s  Memoirs.  I  have  been  very 
successful  in  growing  cucumbers  and  melons  under  oiled  paper 
friunes;  and,  though  they  suffer  much  from  cats  (for  in  one  night 
my  frames  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  these  maraud- 
ers), they  are  so  very  cheap,  and  easily  made  in  any  wet  day, 
that  the  damage  may  soon  be  repaired.  In  making  them,  I 
commence  first  with  the  skeleton,  and  then  paste  on  the  paper ; 
after  which  I  let  them  stand  to  dry.  When  they  are  fully  dry,  I 
put  on  one  good  coat  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  mixed  with  a  little 
white  lead»  These  frames  may  be  made  of  any  shape  or  size 
wanted. 

Our  garden  is  in  a  low  situation,  and  near  watci- ;  and  my 

dahlias  ore  generally  frosted  down  &ve  or  six  weeks  betbre  my 
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neighbours',  and  before  one  half  of  them  are  in  flower.  These 
frames  will  protect  the  plants  from  the  perpendicular  frost  until 
the  roots  are  ripe.  The  supports  of  the  frame  answer,  also,  for 
supports  to  tie  the  plants  to.  The  top  of  the  frame  may  be 
taken  off^  and  put  on,  at  pleasure ;  or  bent  back,  by  taking  out 
the  wire.  When  these  frames  are  once  made,  they  are  easily 
kept  up,  and  they  will  endure  for  many  years,  with  little  repair. 
In  many  places,  supports  for  dahlias  are  not  got  without  trouble 
and  expense ;  and,  after  all,  they  do  not  protect  the  plants  from 
the  frost ;  but  my  shade  will  do  so.  My  object,  at  present,  is  to 
protect  my  dahlias  from  autumnal  frosts,  which  nip  all  the  ten- 
derest  plants,  such  as  the  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  the  Lady  Milner, 
and  the  Conqueror  of  Europe  dahlias,  when  in  full  beauty.  These 
frames  will  also  shade  fully  expanded  flowers  from  the  sun,  when 
you  wish  the  fine  colours  to  be  preserved.  If  the  above  direc- 
tions be  properly  attended  to,  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 
Vallei/ifield  Batik,  PainTjcuicki  near  Edinburgh^ 
March  12.  1837. 

The  model  sent  to  illustrate  the  above  paper  is  1 8  in.  long.  The 
cap,  or  head,  which  may  be  described  as  a  four-sided  cupola,  is 
13  in.  on  the  side  at  the  lowest  part,  or  rim  ;  and  the  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  it  is  5  in.  In  Jig,  81.  «  represents  the  stake  which 
supports  the  cap;  the  four  side  branches  to  which  the  dahlia 
shoots  are  tied ;  c,  a  wooden  peg  for  fastening  the  tenon  of  the 
cap  into  the  mortise  of  the  stake ;  r/,  a  hooked  wire  attached  to 
the  stake,  and  adapted  to  an  eye  in  the  stem  of  the  cap,  to  make 
sure  of  holding  the  latter  fast;      the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  skeleton,  or  frame,  of  the  caj)  is  shown  by  the  letters 
y  to  /.  This  figure  is  a  geometrical  elevation  of  one  side,  in 
which  /  is  the  summit  where  the  two  ribs  that  form  the  four 
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angles  of  the  cap  cross  each  other,  and  into  which  the  stem  {g) 
is  inserted ;  h  shows  the  edge  of  the  mortise;     the  lower  wire ; 

the  upper  wire ;  and  /,  half  of  one  of  the  ribs ;  the  half  of 
the  other  being  represented  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  figure. 

A  perspective  view  of  the  skeleton  of  the  cap  is  represented 
by  my  in  which  may  be  seen  (at  ft)  the  hole  in  the  tenon  for  the 
peg  {e\  and  the  eye,  a  little  farther  up»  for  the  hook  (d)* 

A  perspective  elevatioii  of  the  stakes  with  the  cap  on,  is  repre^ 
sented  at  ji* 

In  constructing  stakes  of  this  kind,  the  workman  will,  of 
coarse,  adjust  the  length  of  the  stake,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
cap,  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  plant  to  be  protected.  The 
model  sent  might  answer  for  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  and  other 
green-house  plants,  when  newly  turned  out  into  the  borders.  It 
would  also  answer  for  dahlias*  when  newl^  turned  out ;  but  for 
full-grown  dahlias  the  stake  would  require  to  k)e  from  S  &  to 
5  ft.  high. 

Caps  of  this  sort,  made  sufficiently  laige,  and  with  the  stem 
coming  through  the  cupola,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  handle,  mighty 
perhaps,  Ibrm  a  very  good  winter  protection  for  cauliflowers,  or 
spring  protection  for  ridged -out  cucumbers,  &c.;  and  it  might 
serve  to  accelerate  rhubarb  in  the  open  air,  instead  of  hand* 
glasses,  which  were  so  successfully  used  for  that  purpose  by 
Alexander  M^Leary,  Esq.  A  cap  of  basketwork,  of  the  same 
form  as  that  just  described,  with  a  stem  to  support  it,  in  order 
that  its  rim  might  not  rot  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
might,  perhaps,  be  used  as  a  protection  for  cauliflowers  and 
other  plants  throughout  the  winter.  —  CotuL 


Abt*  VIL  On  the  Balanlnus  71  u cum,  or  common  Nut  Weevil,  By 
J.  WiGHTON,  Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford  at  Cofsey  Hall ;  with  a 
Note  by  J.  O.  Wsstwood,  Sec.  Eat.  Soc 

I  HAVE  never  remarked  in  your  pages  any  notice  of  the  Cur* 
ciilio  njicum  of  Linnaeus  (Balaninus  niicnm  Germar)  attack- 
ing vines ;  nor  is  this  insect  mentioned  among  those  which  are 
found  on  vines.  I  never  observed  it  before  the  spring  of  the 
present  year;  when,  in  the  month  of  April,  just  as  my  vines 
began  to  show  fruit,  the  young  shoots  began  to  drop  off.  Sup- 
posing that  the  mischief  was  caused  by  snails,  I  made  diligent 
search  for  these  destructive  enemies ;  but,  to  my  great  surprise, 
I  discovered  hundreds  of  the  weevil  underneath  the  old  bark  of 
the  vines.  Had  I  not  fortunately  made  this  discovery,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  destrojring  the  insects,  the  whole  crop  of  fruit  would 
have  been  gone  in  a  few  days.  The  method  I  adopted  to  de- 
stroy them  was  the  following: — I  took  off  all  the  old  bark, 
examined  the  vines  carefully,  and  killed  all  I  could  find.  Then 
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I  put  bandages  of  woollen  cloth  round  the  stems,  and  rubbed 
over  the  bandages  with  grease  and  train  oil.  I  never  found 
them  pass  these  bandages.  At  night,  I  found  plenty  of  these 
insects  on  that  part  of  the  vine  below  the  bandage,  all  making 
their  way  up  the  stem ;  but  they  never  ventured  beyond  the 
bandage.  Night  is  the  best  time  to  look  for  them  :  but  this 
must  be  done  very  cautiously ;  for  they  drop  off  if  the  vines  are 
ever  so  little  shaken,  or  if  a  light  is  held  near  them.  What  few 
I  found  above  the  bandages  were  only  those  which  had  escaped 
my  previous  search :  they  are  exactly  the  colour  of  the  bark.  I 
put  oil  and  grease  on  the  ends  of  the  wires  also,  to  prevent  their 
approach  that  way.  I  cannot  account  for  their  presence  in  my 
hot-houses,  exce|>t  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  brought  in 
with  the  leaves  which  I  use  in  the  pits.  It  is  the  same  insecl 
which  attacks  raspberries  in  cold  springs. 
Cossqf  HaUf  Norfolk^  Noo,  8.  I8S6. 

Not  having  ever  heard  of  any  instance  of  the  nut  weevil  so 
entirely  changing  its  habits  as  is  here  detailed,  and  there  being 
several  oihvr  species  of  weevils  which  do  mischief  to  the  vine,  I 
am  induced  to  enquire  whether  Mr.  Wighton  is  certain  as  to 
the  specific  identity  of  his  insect  with  the  nut  weevil.  The 
Baron  Walckenaer,  in  his  curious  Memoir  upon  the  Vine  Insects^ 
which  has  already  been  translated  and  publrslicd,  both  in  the 
Entomological  Magazine  and  in  Mr.  Taylor's  Philosophical  Me- 
7noir,  has  described  the  economy  of  Rhynchkes  Bacchus  and  R. 
betult^ti,  both  of  which  arc  very  destructive.  The  Otiorh^nchus 
ligustici  Fab,  (figured  by  Olivier  in  his  EtU^  p.  7.  fig.  77*)»  also^ 
every  year  destroys  great  quantities  of  the  vines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  and  devours  the  voung  shoots  of  asparagus, 
&c.  It  is  found  in  sandy  places,  ana  in  the  hollows,  and  at  the 
bottom,  of  old  walls.  (See  Diet,  Classiqve  des  Scirn,  Nat,,  art. 
Charanson,)  It  is  curious  that  the  Baron  Walckenaer  has  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  injuries  produced  by  this  insect.  Will  Mr. 
Wighton  oblige  me  by  forwarding  to  Mr.  Loudon,  at  his  con- 
venience, one  of  his  weevils  for  my  inspection  ? — O.  IVestwood* 


AiiT.  VIII.    Flot  iculiural  and  Bolanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
nmlif  inirodttud  into  our  Gardens,  and  thai  have  originated  in  ihem^ 
and  on  Kinds ^  Interest  previou^  extant  in  them  /  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the    Encydopa^ia  of  Plants^  and  ^ 
the  ^*  Horttts  Britannicus.** 

Cnrtis's  Botanical  Magazine  i  In  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  3«.  coloured,  9s*  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackj«{i!i  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Udxjoards's  Botanical  Registers  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
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eight  plates;  4«»  coloured,  S^.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
PtofeMor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Saeei^M  British  Ftower^Garden  $  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates;  S«.  coloured,  2s.  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 
LinDaan  Society* 

UBR  HBLPilFHlIXM 

w.  •BatlAwtf  Hort.  Bartow**  j|A  i>pl  t  Jil«a  D.B  Etas^bybrld  ^  D  p.l  Boi  n*.  ISH. 

Thb  Delphinium  presents  to  the  eye  the  most  gorgeous 
mass  of  deep  lapis  lazuli  blue  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  the 
v^petable  kingdom.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe^  without 
an  appearance  of  exaggeration,  the  effect  of  several  plants  grow- 
ing in  a  cluster,  and  well  packed  up  with  species  whose  colours  « 
harmonise  with  the  blue."  Messrs.  Rollisson  received  this 
Z)elphiniam  from  a  friend  at  Manchester,  several  years  ago, 
under  the  name  of  Z>elphinium  BarldwiV ;  and  they  believe  it  to 
have  been  raised  by  a  florist  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchester ;  probably  from  D,  grandifl6rum  ana  2).  el^tum, 
as  it  partakes  in  growth  and  flower  of  the  character  of  both*  It 
is  very  easy  of  cultivation ;  and  it  appears  to  flourish  in  every 
soil  and  situation.  Messrs.  Rollisson  have  had  plants  in  bloom 
throughout  the  whole  of  summer  and  autumn ;  the  principal 
stems  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  7  ft.  and  8  ft.,  and  much 
branched.  It  is  met  with  sometimes  also  under  the  name  of  i>» 
phoeniceum.  {Boi*  April.) 
IfapaverienB. 

SSKk  •CHRYSSns  LindL  r  i  n v  r  i h.     (Named  after  CAfuMv,  a  oeMmted  Hottnle  bmity}  in  aDiHton 
to  the  goldeu  colour  id  Uio  flowert.) 
•eompfteta XlMlt.  eonpaet, of  4mN/  A  A  «rl  ^Lo  T  CaBlbcnU  ...  S  eo  BotfCf.lSiS. 

•*  This  plant  seems  to  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to 
Chrysei5  californica  and  crocea,  as  these  to  each  other ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  they  are  distinct,  so  is  this ;  but,  if  they  are  varieties 
only  of  one  species,  this  must  be  reduced  to  that  species  also. 
It  differs  from  both  of  them,  in  having  a  much  more  dwarf  com- 
pact habit ;  the  segments  of  the  leaves  very  slightly  toothed, 
instead  of  deeply  iobed  ;  and  in  the  flowers  being  far  smaller. 

With  respect  to  the  generic  name,  which,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  altered  from  Eschscholtz/a  to  Chrysei5, 1  beg  to  insert 
the  follow i nor  note  from  a  botanical  friend,  on  whose  correct 
judgment  I  place  great  reliance:  — 

**  *  It  is  surprising  that  so  great  a  violation  of  an  established 
botanical  rule  as  is  contained  in  the  generic  name  Eschsch61tz/a 
bhoukl  have  been  so  long  permitted  to  remain.  The  rule  to 
which  we  refer  is,  that  two  different  genera  should  not  both  be 
named  in  honour  of  the  same  individual,  or  of  the  same  family. 
Thus,  for  examj)le,  the  name  LinncB^a  must  be  held  to  comme- 
morate both  ilic  elder  and  tiie  younger  Linnaeus ;  and  it  would 
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not  be  allowable  to  establish  a  different  ltciuis  Linnnp^a  in 
honour  of  the  latter.  It  is  evident  that  noiliiiig  but  coutusioa 
would  arise  from  neglecting  a  rule  of  such  plain  utility. 

*  Now,  in  the  present  case,  the  generic  name  Eschschultz/a 
lias  been  previously  ap|)ropriated  to  a  genus  among  the  Labi- 
atse,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Eschscholtz  semor.  This 

fenus  has  been  universally  received ;  among  others,  by  Mr. 
lentham,  in  his  recent  arraiigLmeiit  of  the  Labiatai ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  same  name  cannot  be  af^plied,  with  any  propriety, 
to  designate  a  different  genus  of  the  order  Papaveracea*,  in 
commemoration  of  his  son,  Eschscholtz  junior^  the  botanist 
who  accompanied  Kotzebue  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  It 
is  true,  that  we  find  the  former  name  spelled  Elslioltzra  in  bo- 
tanical works,  which  appears  to  make  a  difference  between  them  ; 
but  this  has  no  better  foundation  than  an  error  of  the  press  ; 
the  two  individuals  to  whom  the  genera  are  dedicated  standing 
to  each  other,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  u\  the  relation  of 
father  and  son.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  this  anomaly  should 
be  removed  from  our  nomenclature,  and  that  the  name  should 
be  preserved  to  the  plant  to  which  it  was  originally  appropriated. 

**  *  Tliis  beautitul  genus  was  first  discovered  by  Menzies,  in 
Vancouver's  voyage.  It  might,  therefore,  with  propriety  have 
been  named  Menzies/Y7,  had  not  that  name  been  preoccupied.* 

"  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  become  a  party  to  change  the 
established  names  of  plants,  in  consequence  of  the  great  incon- 
venience to  which  it  generally  ieiuls,  I  cannot  but  leel  that  the 
foregoing  observations  are  unanswerable."  (BoL  Reg,^  April.) 
(jnagrdcca. 

1185.  CLA'RK/il  m>. 
•SMueidM  J90IV.  Mtf.  Oannunka  O   pr  1  m  P  CtUflmifai  18SI  S  ^l  IhPt.  Br.  t^^Md. 

**  A  native  of  Calilbrnia,  where  it  was  discovered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Douglas,  on  his  second  visit  to  iliat  country;  and  from 
seeds  transniilted  by  him  to  the  Horticultural  Society  plants 
were  raised  in  the  spring  of  1835.  Its  claims  to  a  place  in  the 
flower  border  will  not  stand  in  competition  with  its  more  showy 
congeners,  C.  pulchella  and  elegans  ;  but  the  plant  is  interesting 
to  the  botanist,  as  supplying  a  further  link  of  connexion  between 
Clark/«  and  6Rnoth^ra.  The  plant  is  a  liardy  annual,  growing 
luxuriantly  in  the  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  ripening  its  seeds 
freely  in  the  open  border."  (Swl.  Br.  FL-Gard.,  April.) 

Cactdcci£  or  OputUidcea, 

2daa  ECHINOCA'CTUS 

•ammtimBoek.    i«iil1e.amrai«l  «.  ^  eu  «  ...  Y  HexlM  1896  O        Bet. mat*  W. 

Commuiiicated  to  Dr.  Hooker  by  Messrs.  Mackie  of  the 
Norwich  Nursery.  "  Thu  beautiful,  short,  white,  and  distinctly 
placed  fascicles  of  spine.s  lurm  a  singular  contrast  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  plant,  and,  together  witii  the  short  and  depressed 
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stem,  readily  distinguish  it  from  E.  Oti^tiis  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3107* 
It  flowers  freely,  producing  several  blossoms  every  year." 

Mr.  Frederick  Mackie,  whose  skill  and  experience  in  bord- 
culture  are  very  great,  observes  that  he  is  very  successful  in 
flowering  the  different  species  of  Echinoc^ctus,  by  growing  them 

very  near  the  glass,  and,  during  the  summer  time,  in  a  very  high 
temperature,  by  keeping  the  upper  glasses  of  the  house  close ; 
strong  light  and  heat  being  necessary  for  expanding  their  blossoms 
io  perfection.  Some  of  tliem  will  close  immediately  upon  being 
removed  to  a  cooler  place.  It  is  also  very  necessary  to  have  the 
pots  well  drained,  as  the  roots  are  liable  to  decay  if  the  earth 
IS  at  ail  sodden  with  moisture.  I  think  that  setting  the  free- 
growing  species  in  poor  soil  is  quite  a  mistake  ;  for  we  invariably 
find  that  they  thrive  better  in  good  soil,  provided  it  be  well 
cb-ained,  and  if  tbey  are  planted  in  small  pots."  {Bot.  Reg*i  ApriL) 

GesnerdiQea^ 

■MtMaXML  IM.TCd  A  IS]  or  2  Jn  IBM  8  BnuO  O  pj  Hot  reg.  1990L 

**  A  native  of  Brazil,  whence  it  was  received  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  whose  garden  it  flowered  in  June  1834.  It 
readily  cultivated  in  peat  and  loam."  (Bot.  Reg*^  April.) 
Scrophularidcece, 

1717.  PENTSmfOW  riMs: 
•mvifldrus  IJiuU.    thoitAnrand  it  a   pr  fi  •  W.  and  P  CaliibraU  ...  D  p.l  Bef.ns* 

A  Californian  pereimia))  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society^  from  seeds  picked  off  some  of  Mr*  Douglas's 
dried  specimens.  In  its  natiye  country^  it  appears  to  be  a  stoat 
branching  {riant^  beajrin|^  a  profusion  of  small  white  and  purple 
flowers ;  but^  when  cultivated,  it  has  been  found  so  tender  and 
difficult  to  manage,  that  little  of  its  native  beau^  is  developed/* 
(Bot.  Reg,y  ApriL) 

^lUdcma  i).  Don  [xlac-fiou^ercd   j£  lAJ  or  1   my    Li    .„   1836   C   p.l   Swt.  Br.  fl.ogard.  577. 

"  Few  plants  make  a  more  brilliant  display  in  the  flower- 
border,  especially  if  planted  in  groups,  than  do  the  diflPeient 
species  and  varieties  of  this  elegant  genus,  which  is  theretore 
deservedly  a  general  favourite  with  the  cultivators  of  showy 
flowers.  The  present  very  pretty  variety  was  communicated  in 
Mny  last,  by  tfie  Hon.  W.  T.  H.  Fox  Strangways,  from  his 
collection  at  Abbotsbury  Casile,  Dorset  The  colour  of  the 
flower  is  intermediate  between  A.  Mon<^ll2  and  fruticosa,  which, 
we  are  convinced,  are  nothing  more  than  mere  varieties  of  one 
and  the  same  species,  having  no  other  mark  except  colour  to 
distinguish  them,  liukccl,  botanists  have  been  disposed  to  place 
too  much  reliance  upon  colour  in  this  genus,  in  which  it  is  an 
equally  fsilhu  ious  test  of  specific  difiereiice  as  in  the  other  genera 
oi  Primulaceas."  (Sw^.  Br,  FL^Gard^f  April.) 
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BegoniSLCeas, 

2651.  BEGO'N/^  [mag.  Ix.  p. 111. 

«iiion6iitaa  Ottto  Mi»>Wins«d  A  GB  «« S    «»  W  Brazil  1829  D  Lp  Bot.naf.366».i  Uud. 


Tbis  18  one  of  the  many  species  of  this  handsome  genus  for 
which  our  stoves  are  Indebted  to  M.  Otto  of  the  Royal  Berlin 
Garden.    It  was  introduced  from  Brazil  to  that  collection  la 
1826»  by  M.  Deppe/'  (Bot^  Mag*,  ApriL) 
Orckiddeea. 

^ACBOPfi^aA  Ltndl.    Acropfra.    (From  akrot,  the  <:  \  t  remity,  and  nera^  A  BMII  tack,  or  bag ;  from  the 
little  sjccatc  aiipeiidape  at  the  ai>cx  of  the  UbeUum.)  £p.r>w    Bot.  reg,  S569. 

•Loddig^fii  Liixii.    ixKidiges's    fi        or  4    ML*   Ma  Ycliim  Mid  Puiple   Mcxleo  U88.  O 

St/ncniynu- :  Maxill;iria  galcata  Bot.  Cab.  liiiS. 

**  A  very  singular  epipliytoiis  orchideous  plant,  introduced 
into  the  stoves  of  this  country  from  Xulapa  in  Mexico,  by  Mr, 
George  Loddigcs  ;  whence  l)r.  Lindley  has  been  led  to  distin- 
guish it  by  his  name  :  a  compliment  which  that  liberal  and  able 
horticulturist  well  merits.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  quite 
j>eculiar  :  the  racemes  are  quite  pendent,  and,  in  the  state  of  bud, 
and  after  the  first  expansion,  the  long  and  regulnrly  decurved 
ovaries  are  arranged  in  three  rows."  (Bot*  Mag^  April.) 

L£'T.I//  fincepa  Gorrf.  A/a^.  x't  :  I 

v<tr.  •Barkenajia  Litidi.    i^arker't       CS)  d  1}  d  P  Mexico  O  p.r.w  Dot  reg.  1917. 

"  A  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  procured  by  Messrs. 
Low  and  Co.  Dr.  Lindley  believes  it  to  be  common  in  some 
parts  of  that  country,  and  that  considerable  quantities  have  been 
recently  imported.  The  drawing  was  received  from  the  rich 
collection  of  George  Barker,  £sq.>  of  Birmingham."  (Bat*  ^g't 
April.) 

•TaiCHOCB'NTRUM  PMr-  TBiorociimnti.    (From  tkriMt  bair,  and  MrS%  cither  •  ipiw  or  a 
eentr*:  Iwt Uie applkabllity «r  die  «oi4  It iMt  mm 
.  •Kicum  Lfndf   hrnvin-Jlowercd  ^  CSJ  Ctt  f  |l  O.W.P  Hesleo  1895  D  p.!.*  llek.veg.ttSl. 

Syntmjfmc:  Acoidmm  fuicum  LiiuU. 

Imported  from  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Knight  oi  the  King's  Road, 
from  w  hom  Dr.  Lindley  received  it  in  flower  in  July  of  last  year. 
It  is  a  stove  epiphyte,  and,  apparently,  by  no  means  of  difficult 
cuiiivation.  (Bot.  Beg,,  April.) 

Momtrous  Myanthus  cristdtus,  —  "  Accustomed  as  botanists 
in>\v  arc  to  the  freaks  and  masqueradings  of  nature,  and  to 
the  strangest  departures  from  all  rules,  at  every  step  among 
orchideous  plants,  there  is  certainly  nothing  upon  record  to 
be  for  a  moment  compared  with  the  case  now  before  us.  It 
is  th  it  of  a  plant  of  Myanthus  cristatus  changing  info  a  Mo- 
nnchanthus,  related  lo  Monachanthus  viridis,  and  combining  in 
its  own  proper  person  no  fewer  than  three  supposed  genera: 
Myanthus,  Monachanthus,  and  Cataselum,'* 

T  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  *'  very  much  whether  miy  one 
would  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such  transmutations 
upon  weaker  evidence  than  that  I  am  about  to  produce.  In  this 
very  Tto'dnical  Itrgisfcr^  vol.  xii.  fol.  9f>(j.,  in  April,  1826,  is 
the  following  note  under  C'atasctum  crislalum  ;  — 
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*'  '  The  unimportance  of  the  peculiarity  which  exists  in  the 
lal>ellum  (namely,  its  flattened  or  fringed  and  crested  state)  is 
manifested  in  a  singular  manner  by  a  curious  monster  of  this 
plant,  which  we  have  observed  on  an  individual  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden.  Among  flowers  of  the  ordinary  stracture, 
two  or  three  others  were  observed,  in  which  the  labellum  was 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  Catas^tum  tridentatum ; 
that  is  to  say,  destitute  of  the  crested  appendage,  and  perfectly 
galeate  and  naked.' 

^<  This,  I  repeat,  appeared  to  me  so  extraordinary  a  state> 
ment,  espedaliy  as,  after  seven  years,  it  had  never  been  corro- 
borated by  any  other  case  of  the  same  kind,  that  I  concluded  I 
must  have  made  some  mistake ;  and  I  accordingly  formed  the 
genns  Myantlius  out  of  a  species  nearly  allied  to  the  very  Ca« 
tas^tum  cristatum  which,  in  1826,  1  had  seen  sporting  back  to 
C.  tridentitum* 

"  Not  content  with  this,  I  added  the  genus  Monach^nthus, 
distingubhing  it  from  Catasetum  by  the  want  of  cirrhi  on  its 
column,  and  by  its  perianth  being  turned  back ;  and,  when  the 
original  species,  M.  viridis,  was  sent  mc  from  Wentworth,  pre- 
viously to  publication  in  the  Botanical  Register^  1752.,  I  felt  no 
doubt  of  its  being  an  entirely  distinct  plant.  Even  when  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  assured  me  that  it  was  beyond  all  doubt  an  accidental 
sport  of  Catasetum  tridentatum,  I  still  adhered  to  my  idea  that 
an  imported  plant  of  Monachanthus  vlridis  had  been  accidentally 
taken  for  the  latter  common  species.  Nor  do  I  think  that,  as  a 
botanist,  I  was  to  be  blamed  for  these  errors ;  the  genera  beinc 
founded  upon  characters  that  were  apparently  important  and 
which,  most  assuredly,  no  one  could,  a  priori^  have  suspected 
could  pass  into  each  other  in  the  manner  that  has  now  been  seen. 
1(  however,  it  should  be  thought  tfiat  I  ought  to  have  been 
aware  of  such  metamorphoses,  I  at  least  have  lost  no  time  in 
acknowledging  the  mistakes,  and  putting  others  on  their  guard 
agmnst  them  tor  the  future. 

M«  Schomburgh  has  lately  sent  to  the  Linnaean  Society, 
from  Demerara,  a  specimen  of  anoilier  Monachanthus  sporting 
to  a  crested  Myanthus;  of  which,  I  presume,  some  account 
will  in  due  time  be  published.  And  I  am  accjuainted  with  the 
following  example  of  this  tendency  in  a  very  different  genus. 


sent  me  a  specimen  of  Cycnoches,  which  had  broad  petals,  a 
short  column  hooded  and  dilated  at  the  apex,  and  a  broad 
roundish  lip  gibbous  at  the  base,  and  with  its  stalk  much  shorter 
than  the  column.  It  was,  however,  destitute  of  scent;  while 
CH'cncVches  Loddiges//  has,  as  is  well  known,  a  delicious  odour 
or  vanilla.  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  distinct  species,  and 
calkd  it  C.  cuculidta.    But,  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  in  the 
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Scfmerbi^*s  Englisk  Botany. 


Sarden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  a  plant  of  Cycnoches  pro* 
uoed  from  the  opposite  sides  of  tiie  same  stem  two  racemes : 
those  of  one  raceme  were  the  well-known  fragrant  flowers  of 
CycDoches  Loddi^estV  ;  and  of  the  other,  the  soentiess  flowers  of 
the  new  C.  cucuUata."  {Bot,  Reg;  April.) 

The  circumstance  of  three  kinds  of  flowers,  so  distinct  as  to 
have  been  cx>nsidered  by  botanists  as  belonging  to  three  diflerent 
genera,  being  found  upon  one  flower  spike,  is  so  very  singular, 
Uiat  it  ought  to  produce  the  greatest  caution  among  species* 
makers ;  even  in  constituting  species  in  those  orders  and  tribes 
of  hardy,  herbaceous,  and  ligneous  plants,  with  which  every 
one  is  comparatively  familiar.  We  recommend  such  of  our 
readers  as  take  an  interest  in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  study  the 
article  in  the  Botanical  Registevy  along  with  the  beautiful 
coloured  plate  which  accompanies  it 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I«    Botanical  Periodicals* 

1.  Sonerbys  En^Uh  Botany ;  small  edition,  published  in  numbers, 
price  each,  every  alternate  Saturday*  Nos.  165*  and  166.  have 
just  appeared. 

%  Baxters  Britith  Flovocring  Plantig  in  8vo  numbersy  1#.  plain, 
and  2f  •  coloured.  No.  57*  appeared  April  1. 

Our  last  notice  of  these  works  was  in  Vol.  XL  p.  593.  and 
59 4. ;  and  we  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  having,  before  this 
time,  repeated  our  very  strong  recommendation  of  them  to  the 
public.  They  are  both  executed  in  the  most  superior  manner, 
both  as  regards  letterpress  and  engravings  ;  and  they  are 
sold  at  a  price  so  low,  diat  nothing  but  a  very  extensive  sale  can 
remunerate  their  authors.  Gardeners  and  others,  who  can  at  all 
nfibrd  it,  ought  to  take  in  the  one  work  or  the  other;  for  either 
will  be  of  il)c  greatest  use  to  them,  as  long  as  they  live  and  have 
any  taste  for  plants;  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  should  wish  to 
dispose  ui  such  a  work,  they  will  be  able  to  do  so  ioi  Lilmost  as 
much  as  it  cost  them.  We  refer  to  what  we  have  said  oii  this 
subject  iu  uui  eleventh  volume. 


Art.  II.  An  Analjfsis  of  the  British  Ferns  and  their  Allies,  with 
Copperplate  Eno^ravings  of  every  Species  and  Variety.  By  George 
W.  Francis,  Author  of  a  "  Catalogue  of  British  Fjowering  Plants 
and  Ferns."    8vu,  iib  pages,  and  6  plates.   London.    Price  4^. 

To  the  young  gardener,  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
<ef  British  fems^  this  work  may  safely  be  recommended*  for  its 
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accuracy,  and  for  its  cheapness.  The  engravings,  which,  ns  the 
titlepage  expresses,  exhibit  every  species  and  variety,  are  t  xc- 
cuted  with  extraordinary  accuracy  and  beauty,  by  the  aiuhor 
himself,  from  specimens  in  his  possession.  The  loll  o  Winer 
remarks  on  the  soil,  geography,  and  culture  of  ferns  will 
interest  every  gardener :  — 

Grnnrapfii/. —  The  distribution  ot  the  ferns  in  Britain  offbrs  nothing 
peculiar.  They  abound  chiefly  in  the  more  woody  and  moist  countries,  are 
ftfcly  foiind  oowing  upon  cbalk,  nor»  except  two  species,  near  Ae  sea :  some 
aifect  the  highest  mountainous  situation^  others  only  swampy  tiUleys.  Our 
larger  specie*!  Infuriate  on  the  banks  of  ditches,  in  shady  lanes  ;  while  the 
Fnialkr  and  more  filmy  kinds  are  generally  found  in  situations  dianietrically 
opposite  to  these,  as  on  ruius,  old  wails,  &c.  As  the  latter  stations  cannot  be 
natural  U>  any  pknts  whatever,  «e  are  bound  to  look  fi>r  their  real  haAntats 
m  situations  similar  to  these  artifidal  ones,  as  on  rocks  and  lofty  banks  ;  and 
here  we  find  all  our  delicate  species  furni'^hef!  with  very  long  roots,  to  run 
into  the  interstices  of  the  crags.  Moisture  aiul  shade  are  equaliv  necessary  to 
all  the  fern  trii)c ;  they  grow,  therciurt*,  iur  tliu  moul  part  iu  nortberu  aspects, 
and  on  damp  porous  stones. 

*'Se4imd  Culture, -^The  soil  which  appears  to  agree  best  with  the  ferns 
is  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  or  bog  «irtn,  and  sandy  loam.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  transplanting  tlicm  with  success,  and  they  are  very  iiupatient  of  the 
knife  I  so  much  so,  tliat  the  common  brakes  may  be  entirely  eradicated  by 
cutting  down  the  fronds  an  they  arise  for  three  or  four  yesn  in  successkm. 
The  species  of  P<^ypodium,  Cistopteris,  Seolopendrium,  Blechnum,  Pteris^ 
and  most  of  the  genus  Aspidium  and  Asplenium,  when  once  establishctl  in  a 
garden,  thrive  well  in  the  borders  or  on  rockwork.  Their  place  of  grrnvth 
must  uut  be  too  exposed ;  yet  few  plants  sufier  more  from  a  contaminated  at- 
mosphere than  this  tribe.  Cryptogranuna  cnspa,  Ghrammitis  Cetench,  Asni- 
dSum  Lonchitis,  Asplenium  lanceolatum,  marinnm,  viride  and  septentrional^ 
seem  to  languish  for  their  native  freedom.  They  require  the  s!»elter  of  a 
frame  or  creen-house  to  compensate  for  the  purity  of  the  air  of  their  lofty  or 
expo&cd  iiumes. 

**Fems  are  eanly  propagated  from  the  spores,  nothing  more  being  necessary 
than  putting  into  a  garden  pot  some  stones  or  broken  rubbish  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  top,  covering  these  with  an  inch  hi  depth  of  very  finely  sifted 
sandy  loam,  and  then  sowing  the  spores  upon  it,  covering  the  whole  with  a 
flat  piece  of  glass,  and  placing  it  in  a  green-house. 

nr<M«t.'— The  uses  of  the  ferns  are  not  ycfy  conspicuous.  Their  bitter 
principle  renders  them  unpalatable  to  all  creatures.  Neither  men  nor  brutes 
employ  any  species  as  an  article  of  food,  unless  driven  by  the  necessity  of 
hunger ;  and  even  the  little  insects  that  infest  the  herbaria  refiisc  to  prey  upon 
them.  They  are  not,  however,  wholly  useless  either  in  medicine  or  the  arts. 
Ibeir  nauseous  taste  renders  them  efficacious  in  expelling  intestinal  worms : 
aome  of  them  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  brewing,  and  with 
better  success  thnn  most  other  plants,  on  account  of  the  tannin  anci  (gallic  acid 
they  contain  precipitating  the  feculent  matter  m  the  wort.  The  same  con- 
stituent principle  renders  them  also  serviceable  m  preparing  kid  and  other 
Ikht  leathers;  and  they  yield  much  compsnitively  pure  potass  when  burnt. 
Tme  dri^  fronds  of  the  common  brakes  are  valuable  to  pack  fruit  in,  and,  as 
diey  retain  moisture  less,  are  much  better  than  straw  to  shield  garden  pl^ts 
from  frost.  Except  for  these  uses,  the  British  ferns  have  bc«n  little  em> 
pbyed,  unless,  indeed,  for  those  purpoMS  to  which  most  plants^  when  diy»  are 
availablej  naiiieiy»  for  thatcbt  for  fodder^  and  for  ftul.*' 
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Chandler  and  BootKs  Camellieit, 


Art.  III.    Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Plants  Xiohich  compose 
the  Natural  Order  Camellietet  and  of  the  Varieties  of  Camellia 
japonica  cuUhated  in  the  Gmrdens  of  Great  Britain,  The  Draw-- 
ings  by  Alfred  Chandler  i  the  Descriptions  by  William  Beattte 
Booth,  A*Ij.S.  Folio,  Vol*  II.  Part  L  London. 

The  concluiliiif^  part  of  vol.  i.  of  this  splendid  work  was 
noticed  in  our  Vol.  VIII.  p.  21  1.;  and,  in  introducing  the  first 
lunuber  of  vol.  ii.,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  plates  and 
the  letterpress  are  of  the  same  supt:rior  description  as  before. 
The  colouring  of  the  plates  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  tliat  it  is 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  j)i (  vic  iisly  seen.  We 
particularly  admire  the  plate  of  Camell/a  japonica  (  riles//,  in  the 
present  tujuiljcr.    It  is  a  picture  which  every  cultivator  of  the 
camellia  might  delight  to  frame,  to  decorate  the  walls  of  his 
library.    The  diawings  are  all  by  Alfred  Chandler,  and  the 
colouring  is  executed  under  his  superintendence;   the  en- 
graver is  E.  S.  VVeddell,  the  artist  who  was  em})loyed  on  Mr. 
Lambert's  splendid  work,  die  genus  Pinus.  The  varieties  figured 
in  the  present  number  are  as  follows  :  —  4-1.  CameU'm  japdnica 
ColviUu  Siol.  Br,  FL-Gard.  ;  Arb.  Bn'L,  p.  388.       A  very  fine 
variety,  although,  in  our  opinion,  it  scarcely  deserves  the  high 
character  given  to  it  by  Sweet.**  (p.  41.)  —  42.  C.j»  Bealcii  Palmer 
ill  Chaiid.    Introduced  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  of  Claphani,  in 
1831.    The  original  })lant  came  iVom  Japan  to  Macao,  in  China, 
in  1828,  and  was  exchanged  ioi  Chinese  jihints  with  Thomas 
Beale,  Esq.,  by  whom  it  was  iiici  cased,  and  in  eotnpliment  to 
whom  it  was  nanicd  by  Mr.  raliner.    Mr.  Beale  has  been  up- 
wards of  forty  years  in  Cliina,  and  has  been  indefatigable  in 
collecting  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  aiui  st  iulinnr  them  to  England. 
1'lie  leaves  ul  C.  j.  Beale//  resemble  lliohc  ol  liavvcs's  variegated 
waratah,  Arb.  Brit,^  p.  387.     The  flowers  are  iihowy,  though 
not  very  double  ;  and  tlicy  arc  about  I  in.  in  diameter.  They  are 
of  a  fine  clear  red,  and  composed  uf  fuur  or  five  rows  of  nearly 
equal-sized  petals.    The  outer  ones,  1  in.  or  \  \  tii.  bi  tjad,  Ijcing 
cupped  and  curved  at  the  edges,  resemble  so  many  small  red- 
coloured  shells,  and  give  a  feature  which  is  of  itscU  sufficient  to 
characterise  this  variety.  —  43.  C,  j,  Gilisn  Chaud.    Raised  in 
1&2G,  from  seed  of  tlie  waratah,  by  Mr.  William  Giles,  gardencL 
to  John  Uodson,  Esq.,  of  Clapham,  after  whom  it  is  naiiKd. 
The  plant  is  weaker  and  more  pendulous  than  the  parent ;  but 
it  grows  freely,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  lose  its  buds  as  some  of 
the  other  kinds.     The  leaves  are  large,  ovate-oblong,  and 
pointed  ;  but  not  flat  and  thick,  like  those  of  the  waratah. 
•*  The  flowers,  though  liable  to  vary,  are,  when  well  striped, 
remarkably  showy ;  being  of  a  fine  dark  red  colour,  with  the 
white  very  clear  and  distinct,  and  from  4-  in.  to  5  in,  in  diameter. 
Sometimes,  like  the  flowers  of  the  double-striped,  they  come 
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entirely  of  a  deep  red,  wiihuut  any  wliite;  but  their  most  usual 
character  is  to  have  nearly  as  nujcli  white  as  red."  —  44.  C.J. 
Par/rs'n  Trans,  Hart,  Soc,  vol.  vii.  ;  Af  d.  Brit.^  p.  386.  **  We 
consider  it  a  very  handsome  and  well-marlccd  variety,  and  the 
only  one  we  are  nccjuainted  with,  besides  the  myrtle-leaved,  which 
is  distinguished  for  fragrance  as  well  as  beauty." 


Art.  IV.  A  Cutatoguc  of  flerBaceotu  Plants  euUhated  and  sold  by 
John  Cree,  Addlesione  Nurtertft  Chertscy^  Surrey  ;  with  numerous 
Synonymcs^  and  References  to  Figures  in  ihe  leading  Botanical 
Periodicals  ;  and  also  a  select  List  of  Fruit  Trees^  with  Descrip* 
iions,   Small  dvo*  94  pages.  Price  $s, 

A}>1  excellent  little  pocket  catalogue,  rendered  valuable  by  the 
authorities  being  given  to  all  the  names;  hv  the  addition  of  the 
synunymes,  with  their  authorities;  and  by  rclereiice  to  the  figures 
contained  in  the  English  botanical  periodicals.  Letters  are 
also  placed  after  each  species,  indicating  iho^e  whicli  prefer  heath 
soil,  require  protection  from  fro5,t,  arc  suitable  for  rockwork, 
&c.  There  is  a  list  ol  ferns,  of  aijuatic  perennials,  of  bulbs, 
Orchidete,  &c. ;  and  the  li  uil  lists  are  arranged  in  tables,  with 
brifci  descriptions.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  ilL\sirabJe  cata- 
logue ;  aiul  it  will  be  found  very  useful  for  those  having  private 
collections,  which  they  wish  either  to  have  nanictl  oi  Diniibered 
with  scientific  accurac}'.  The  naming  of  plants,  in  a  {private 
collection,  adds  very  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  which  they  afford, 
both  to  the  possessor  and  his  visiters  ;  and  there  are  very  few 
cultivators  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  so  competent  to 
undertake  this  task  as  Mr.  Cree.  We  wish,  indeed,  it  were 
customary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  practical  botanists,  like  Mr.  Cree, 
to  name  not  only  herbaceous  plants,  but  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  fruit  trees,  in  every  garden  in  which  its  proprietor 
took  an  interest. 


Art.  V.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture^  Botany ^ 
Rand  Architecture^  Sfc*t  lately  puhUshedf  mth  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Belief  for  Agricultural  Dislrfss  :  a  Locomotive  Plough  and  ILar- 
raw  ;  nitk  pro/fired  Advice  to  all  Landlords^  Tcjiants,  and  La- 
bourers. By  George  Whitley,  Ksq.,  Inventor  and  Patentee 
of  the  Steam-Plough.  Pamph.  dvo^  24  pages.  London. 
Price  If.  6</. 

This  may  truly  be  called  a  catchpenny  pamphlet :  there  is  no 
evidence  m  it  that  the  author  is  dther  an  Inventor  or  a  patentee 
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of  a  stcfim-plough ;  and,  in  short,  the  tract  lb  altogetlier  con- 
temptible. 

ObtenxUiom  on  the  present  State  andjuiurc  Pj  ospects  Agriad^ 
ture^  iUustt  afivc  of  tlie  Advantages  of  an  Experimental  Farm^ 
being  a  JvUer  Developement  of  the  Author*s  Views,  Jirst  made 
public  in  a  Connitunication  addressed  to  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland*  By  George  Lewis,  Tenant  in  BogTilliey  near  Kirk- 
aldy.   8vo^  123  pages*   Price  2s*  6d 

Thb  work  has  been  renewed  in  the  ^uirterfy  Journal  of  Agri* 
tutturti  in  which  the  reviewer  draws  a  comparison  between  an 
experimental  garden  and  an  experimental  farm,  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that,  if  an  experimental  fiirm  were  conducted  on 
the  same  principles  as  an  experimental  garden,  the  same  results 
might  be  confidently  anticipated.  We  have  no  great  fiuth  in 
either,  as  far  as  respects  the  conducting  of  experiments^  or  ori- 
ginating new  practices ;  but  we  think  both  calculated  to  be  ns^ 
nil,  by  exhSbitingy  collected  in  one  place*  what  may  be  called  the 
matenals  of  the  respective  arts:  Ibr  example^  masses  of  the 
diflferent  kinds  of  soils,  specimens  of  all  the  di^Rsrent  kmds  of 
plants^  of  the  different  breeds  of  animals,  and  modcJs  or  ex- 
amples of  die  different  kinds  of  implements,  machines,  and 
batldings.  The  exhibition  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  and 
animals,  however,  would  be  the  chief  good ;  because  machines, 
buildings,  &c.,  might  be  exhibited  in  models.  As  to  teaching 
Uie  practice  of  farming  to  young  men,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  deviating  from  the  common  practice^  in  gardening, 
carpentry,  and  other  arts;  and  the  science^  or  principles  of  the 
art,  can  never  be  better  (that  is,  more  usefully)  obtained  than 
from  books.  Young  men  may  be  drilled  into  rules,  but  prin- 
ciples can  only  be  obtamed  through  the  exercise  of  reason.  Such 
is  our  opinion,  formed  af^er  having  seen  two  or  three  experi- 
mental gardens,  including  the  Paris  ^nrden,  whidi,  under 
Thoutn,  was  the  first  in  the  world ;  and  lul  the  principal  experi- 
mental &rms,  colleges  of  agriculture,  &c.,  in  France^  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Nevertheless,  good  will  arise  from  discussing  the 
subject ;  and  Mr.  Lewis  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the  agri- 
cultural public  for  havii^  brought  it  forward  in  so  respectable  a 
shape.  The  farmers  of  Scotland,  till  within  a  very  recent  period, 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  either  the  physiological  or 
dhemical  principles  of  their  art. 


Aax.  VI.   Literary  NoHcei* 

The  OrMdaeea  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  By  James  Bateman, 
Esq.  To  be  completed  in  ten  parts,  elephant  folio.  Price 
t;.ll#.  6<l>  each,  or  15/.  155.  the  entire  work. 
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Ench  part  will  contain  five  beautifully  coloured  figures  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  species,  after  drawings  by  Miss 
Drake,  and  other  eminent  artists ;  and  the  subjects  selected  for 
representation  will  be  either  entirely  new  to  science,  or  such  as 
have  not  previously  flowered  in  the  collections  of  Great  Britain. 
The  figures  will  be  accompanied  by  scientific  descriptions  (both 
Latin  and  English),  and  a  popular  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
species  in  a  wild  state,  as  well  as  directions  for  their  treatment 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.  Vignettes,  illustrative  of  the  scenery 
in  which  the  plants  are  founcl,  and  of  anecdotes  connected  with 
them,  will  also  be  introduced.  As  the  publication  advances,  a 
'*  Treatise  on  the  General  Management  of  Tropical  Orchidaceae  " 
will  be  given  ;  and  with  the  concluding  parts  there  will  appear  a 
*^  Synopsis  of  the  Orchidaceous  Flora  of  the  Countries  compre- 
hended within  the  Plan  of  the  Work."  The  first  part  is  expected 
to  appear  in  May»  aud  the  remainder  at  intervals  of  five  months 
each. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  author's  work  will  in  no  respect 
interfere  with  the  splendid  Sertum  Orchideian  of  his  friend 
Professor  Lindley,  an  arrangement  having  been  made  between 
that  gentleman  and  himself,  that  the  same  species  shall  not  be 
figured  in  their  respective  publications. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  a  man  of  property,  like  Mr. 
Bateman,  engaging  in  intellectual  pursuits  in  his  youth.  The 
splendid  work  which  he  has  undertaken  may  occasion  to  him  a 
loss  of  a  few  hundred  pounds ;  but  not  more  than  gentlemen  of 
his  own  rank  and  age  are  daily  throwing  away  on  the  turf,  or 
at  the  gaming  table.  How  different  are  the  impressions  left  on 
the  mind  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other !  Even  supposing 
Mr.  Bateman,  or  any  other  private  gentleman,  to  ruin  himself, 
as  it  is  called,  by  the  publication  of  a  splendid  work,  as  several 
botanists  have  done,  and  some  even  noble  authors  ;  still,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  repugnant  to  the  highest 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  either  in  the  reflections  of  the  individual, 
or  in  those  of  his  friends,  relative  to  his  conduct ;  unless,  indeed, 
he  had  acted  immorally  towards  others.  He  might  consider  the 
monument  he  had  raised  to  his  memory  as  one  which  had,  per- 
hapSy  cost  too  much ;  but  still  as  a  splendid  and  honourable 
monument,  which,  though  it  had  injured  bimseily  had  done 
good  to  mankind. 

Handbiblioihek  filr  Glirhier  utid  Liebhaher  der  Gdrtnerei  ;  oi\  a 
pocket  Librmy  for  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  of  Gardening  ;  is 
about  to  be  published  at  Berlin,  conducted  by  M.  Lenn^,  Royal 
Garden  Director.  The  work  will  be  in  six  parts:  1.  Science, 
by  Dr.  Dietrich  and  M.  Legeler,  court  gardener;  2.  Culinary 
Gardening,  by  M.  Nietner;  S.  Arboriculture^  including  Or- 
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charding,  by  M.  C.  Elntelmann ;  4.  IFloriculture,  by  F.  F» 
Buche,  commercial  florist;  5.  Forcing,  byM«Nietner;  and, 
6.  Landscape- Gardening)  by  M.  Lenne. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  AT.  I.    General  Notices* 

Value  of  Specific  Characters,  —  M.  "Wiegmann,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  tlie 
conductor  of  the  botanical  periodical  called  the  Flora,  comnnintrates  some 
observations  which  he  has  made  on  this  subject.  The  results  which  he 
obtained  are  not  at  ail  i'a\  ourable  to  the  opinion  of  those  authors  wiio  eievuLc 
to  the  rank  of  a  speciet  slight  differences  in  form,  ooramonly  prodooed  by  the 
infliience  of  the  climate  or  the  locality.  Some  genera,  of  which  many  species 
are  cultivated  in  sjardens,  such  as  Veronica^  FerbAscura,  /Jelphfniiim,  Thalfc- 
truni,  $cc.y  contain  many  species  of  which  the  native  country  is  unknown. 
Certainly,  however,  tiie  change  which  culture  nroduces,  and  the  numerous 
hybrids  to  the  production  of  whieh  botanic  garoens  are  so  favourable^  from 
the  proxirol^  of  the  species  of  a  genus,  may  easily  explain  the  origb  of  some 
hundreds  of  species  in  our  catalogues. 

In  1833,  the  author  saw  a  plant  of  ,4  Ilium  Cepa  bcarin;;  a  bulb  in  the  place  " 
of  seeds.  In  the  following  spring  he  planted  the  bulb  ;  and  his  astonishment 
was  great  when  he  sawt  shortly  after,  springing  up  in  his  garden  ifllium  proU* 
Ibrum  of  Schradcr  and  Sprengd,  with  a  naked,  flexible,  weak  Stem,  a  proliurous 
umbel,  and  barren  flowers  on  long  footstalks.  M.  Wiegmann  cites  the  nume- 
rous forms  of  VnB  obtained  by  M.  Berg ;  and  the  multinlicity  of  calceolarias, 
and  other  ornamental  plants,  as  examples  of  these  pseudo-species. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  fiict  stated  ny  M.  Soyer-Willemet  {Bon  CuMaaiew^ 
Dec.  1835),  that  various  (brais  were  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  FachsM 
g^ohosa. 

M.  Wiegmann,  in  noticing  the  results  obtdncd  by  M.  Koch  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  seeds  of  TWdxacum  palustrc  (which  results  are  communicated  in 
Ann,  de§  Sden*  N<Bi»,  it  p.  1 19.)»  udbrras  us  that  similar  experimenta  made  by 
him  in  1828  furnished  the  same  results ;  but  that  he  was  timnlling  to  publim 
them,  fearing  lest  his  observations  should  have  been  incorrectly  made.  The 
seeds  of  ilAosotissylv&tica  Ehr, -were  sown  by  the  author  in  the  same  locality, 
and  produced  five  d^erent  sorts ;  and  those  oi  Veronica  agr^tis  gave  birth  to 
six  diflhrent  sortie  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  pointed  out 
the  names  of  the  tpecSta  thus  obtained  ;  for,  in  the  case  of  ilfyos6tis  at  least, 
this  appears  to  us  of  considerable  importance.  He  thinks  that  the  numerous 
Hpccies  of  7?ubus  of  Weihe  have  been  produced  in  the  same  manner.  {Flora, 
1B35,  p.  lOG,  as  quoted  in  the  Annales  det  Sacn.  Kal.,  2  s.,  torn.  v.  p.  377.} 

Contervatofy, — The  following  article  on  this  subject  is  from  theFmiiy 
Cyclopcedia^  vol.  vii.,  just  published,  and  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  written 
by  Dr.  Lindley.  To  the  scientific  garilener,  it  will  lead  to  very  interesting  and 
useful  reflections ;  though  to  the  mere  practical  man  it  will  be,  to  use  the 
concluding  expression  of  the  article,  "  only  a  waste  of  words."  "  The  names 
given  to  we  garden  buildings  employed  for  presenring  plants  in  an  artificial 
climate  are  applied  with  so  little  precision,  that  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  in- 
difference which  to  select  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  principles  that 
ought  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  and  management  of  such  houses. 
We  shall  therefore  reserve  for  the  article  Green-house  what  we  have  to  say 
ujbon  that  head,  and  briefly  dismiss  the  others  as  their  names  occur.  In 
iUustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe  that  the  term  conservatory,  which, 
as  its  meaning  shows  was  originally  intended  for  buildings  in  which  i^lants 
were  preserved  during  winter  ^has  come  to  be  used,  firstly,  for  glass  houses,  in 
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which  plants  are  cultivated  by  Rowing  them  in  the  open  border,  and,  subse- 
quently, for  all  such  glazed  buildings  whatsoever.  A  conservatory,  properly 
so  allied,  is  a  brick  building  heated  by  artificial  means,  having  its  whole 
iontbem  part  enclosed  by  lai^  glazed  atahes,  which  may  be  opened  or  shut 
at  pleasure.  Its  floor  is  generally  of  stone,  and  a  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a 
stage,  on  which  j)lants  in  potn  can  be  placed.  One  of  these  buildings,  but  in  a 
ruinous  state,  may  be  seen  in  the  Physic  Garden  at  Chelsea ;  others  are  not 
uncommon  in  gardens  that  were  laid  out  forty  or  fifty  years  ago ;  but  they  are 
ftrt  fidling  into  neglect  and  dbuse,  in  our  opinion,  undererved^.  Such  a  con- 
servatory was  intended  to  preserve  during  the  winter  orange  trees,  myrtlei, 
American  aloes,  and  similar  plants,  which,  durin?  the  summer,  will  flourish  in 
the  open  air,  but  which  require,  in  winter,  to  be  protected  against  the  incle- 
mency, or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  agdnst  the  cold  and  wet,  of  the  English 
dimafee*  Such  plants  are  torpid  during  Mrinter ;  their  rest  begins  with  tm^  of 
our  trees ;  and  it  is  easy  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  their  growth  at  too  early  a 
time.  To  [ireservc  them  ajrainst  too  much  wet,  and  firom  severe  cold,  especially 
in  the  spring,  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  them ;  and  these  objects  the  old  con- 
servatory answered  perfectly  well.  It  had,  moreover,  the  advantages  of  being 
qmcious,  without  bneing  excessively  costly;  of  beins  easDy  heated;  and  * 
requiring  die  smallest  possible  amount  of  labour  for  the  plants  preserved  in  it. 
Persons,  however,  gradually  forgetting  the  original  object  of  a  conservatory, 
added  to  it  numerous  species  requiring  a  very  dificrent  treatment  in  winter, 
from  those  it  was  contrived  for ;  ^and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  attempted,  by 
hunudity  and  high  temperature,  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  state  all  the 
winter.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  was,  that  those  plants  which  for- 
merly succcctled  in  the  conservatory  became  unhealthy  ;  the  new  comers  dis- 
a^)|>ointed  the  expectations  of  their  cultivators  j  and  the  building  itself  fell  into 
discredit.  The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious :  plants,  when  in  a  growing 
State,  require  an  abundant  supply  of  Ibht.  A  conservatory  is  particularly  iU 
calculated,  on  account  of  its  solid  roof  and  sides,  for  the  admission  of  light ; 
and,  consequently,  a  conservatory  is  not  suitable  for  plants  in  a  growing  state. 
But  plants,  when  torpid,  as  in  the  winter  season,  require  a  very  moderate 
supply  of  light,  and  this  a  conservatory  is  sufficiently  calculated  to  adroit. 

"  A  house  of  this  kind  is  best  suited  for  gardens  of  Bonndenbleeitentv  where 
a  large  number  of  plants  is  required,  during  the  summer,  fcr  the  ornament  of 
the  flower-garden  and  shrubbery.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  strongly 
reconunead  the  erection  of  conservatories,  sm  the  cheapest,  the  most  efficient, 
and  the  most  ornamental  mode  of  preser\'ing  in  a  healtny  state,  during  winter, 
not  only  oranges,  myrtles,  and  similar  plants,  bnt,  in  general,  all  the  species 
which  are  natives  of  countries  that,  without  experiencing  severe  frost,  are  cold 
enough  during  winter  to  suspend  the  vital  energies  of  vegetation.  It  will  be 
perfectly  within  the  gardener's  power  to  keep  the  earth  in  which  conservatory 
plants  grow  sufficiently  damp,  during  winter,  to  enable  them  to  accumulate,  by 
the  return  of  spring,  an  abundant  supply  of  new  sap ;  and  this  is  all  that  be 
need  be  particularly  reminded  of,  if  he  understands  his  business  scientifically  i 
.  if  he  does  not,  advice  to  him  would  be  only  a  waste  of  words."  {Pem^ 
Ci/c.f  art.  Conservatory.) 

Buddings  Grass^utter,  — - 1  mean  to  say  a  word  on  that  very  ingenious 
cootrivanee,  Budding's  grass-cutter,  which  I  have  used  all  through  the  summer, 
and  still  continue  to  use.  The  truth  is,  the  use  and  value  of  thb  implement 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  wrll  understood  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The 
general  idea  is,  tliat,  when  a  grasii  plot  becomes  rough  with  worm-casts,  which 
It  will  do  in  the  autumn,  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  keep  it  in  order ; 
and  so,  I  irant,  it  wouM  be,  were  there  nothing  but  the  scythe  to  depend 
on  ior  cuttm^  it.  But  >s  ith  Mr.  Budding  the  case  is  widely  different ;  for  the 
wetter  grass  is,  the  better  it  seems  to  cut ;  and,  as  to  the  earth  thrown  up  by 
the  worms,  it  appears  to  put  an  edge  on  the  knives,  rather  than  injure  them, 
I  speak  from  experience ;  for  I  always  work  mine  myself.  I  have  added  a 
scraper  to  the  main  or  iron  roller ;  and,  when  the  knfres  get  clogged  with  dirt, 
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I  take  the  macbme  to  the  pump,  and,  turning  tiieni  briskly  the  contrary  WBy» 
clean  them  better  in  half  a  minute,  than,  by  scraping  them,  I  could  in  half  an 
hour.    Of  Mr.  Budding  I  know  nothing;  and,  therefore,  all  I  have  said  or 

may  say  on  this  subject  is  perfectly  disinterested.  I  believe  that  T  shall  be 
the  means  of  .selling  hiin  several  machines  here,  and  chiefly  from  the  u^c  I  am 
seen  to  make  of  it  in  the  winter  months.  My  garden,  as,  I  ihmk,  yuu  are 
aware,  abuts  upon  the  turnpike  road ;  and  I  am  seen  at  work  by  every  body 
passing.  If  there  should  be  any  point  on  w|)ich,in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Budding 
could  give  me  information,  so  as  to  promote  the  sale  of  this  very  valuable 
invention,  perhaps  he  would  do  it  by  letter.  1  had  mine  from  Willett  of  Lynn. 
—  Santtu  l  Taylor,    IVhUiitigtoH^  Stoke/crry,  Norfolk,  Nov.  23.  1836. 

A  Stage  for  Green^hmue  Planit  on  a  new  Plan,  ^  This  stage  is  erected  in  an 
old  pine  pit.  Having  procured  eight  posts,  I  had  the  middle  of  them  cut  out 
3  ft.  downwards,  and  in.  \y\Ai\  so  as  to  allow  the  rafters  to  pass  thronirh 
tliem ;  a  hole  being  made  througli  each  end  of  the  rafters,  and  also  througii  the 
posts,  for  pegs  to  pass  through,  to  fasten  the  posts  and  rafters  to^^ther.  There 
are  holes  at  diffisrent  distances  down  the  posts,  so  that  the  rafters  can  be 
lowered  at  pleasure,  by  taking  out  the  pegs,  and  lowering  them  to  the  next  hole, 
and  so  on  to  the  depression  of  4fk.  6  in  The  first  hole  is  1  ft.  6  in.  from  the 
glass.  There  are  also  brackets  placed  on  the  ratters  tbr  shelves.  The  whole 
can  be  moved  higher  or  lower  in  the  space  of  a  few  miuuccs. —  G,  M» 
Faringdon  Howte^  Faringdon^  Berks,  Nov,  24. 1836. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  of  the  Canart/  Islands  likt  ii/  to  prove  hanh/  or  half-hardy 
in  the  Clhnntr  of  London.  —  Tn  the  parts  just  j  iii!)lished  of  the  Ilistnln-  Xaturellc 
des  lies  Canaries^  by  P.  Barker-Webb  and  S.  Berthelot,  are  beautifid  en- 
gravings of  the  followmg  species : — .<4nagyris  Latifdiia,  t.  40. ;  Genista  splendens, 
t,  48.;  Polyc^rpia  camdsa,  t.  22.;  Cixwsm  Hita,  t.  38. ;  a  splendid  kind  of 
Portugal  laurel  (see  Arb.  BriL,  p.  714.)  ;  Cenista  microphylla,  t.  42. ;  Genista 
•tenopetala,  t.  43. ;  and  iS'cmpcrvhnim  Cio6clM<r,  t.  32.  The  views  of  cnura  trees 
in  this  work,  given  under  the  head  of  Facics,  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  S  onrhus 
fruiicusus,  a  seventh  part  of  the  natural  size;  and  Frenanthes  arbdrea,  a  ninth 
part  of  the  natural  size,  in  the  Atlas,  pi.  vi.»  are  very  singidar  and  beautiful 
objects;  but  still  more  so  are  Adenocirpus  franken/oiWe-f,  and  la  Retama 
bianca,  the  white  broom  (C'ytisus  nubigcnns  :  sec  Arb.  Jirit.,  p.  602.),  in  pi.  ix. 
These  two  shrubs  are  perfectly  hardy,  growing  at  tlie  height  of  from  GOOO  fit. 
to  8400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  Vuc  Pht/tosUiliqiWy  which  lorms 
pi.  viL  of  the  Athis,  an  immense  plateau  is  shown,  partially  covered  with 
these  shrubs,  and  showing  several  bee-hives  formed  of  sections  of  cork  bark ; 
the  retama  being  singularly  productive  of  honey,  and  that  of  the  CatKiries 
being  celebrated.  Ba'lnnrr/^  rubra  and  (/lea  excelsa  (Facies,  pi.  xi.)  are  inte- 
resting objects;  and  more  particularly  so  «/unh>erus  Cedrus  Webb  et  Berthelot, 
Vue  Pkjftoitatiquey  pi.  viii.  fig.  1.,  which  we  shall,  probably,  have  copied  for  the 
article  Jimlperus  in  tlie  Arboretum  Britannicum.  —  Cond. 

Management  of  Plantations.  —  Mr.  Major,  landscape-gardener  at  Knosthorpe, 
near  Leeds,  strongly  impressed  with  tlie  iinj)ortance  of  thinning  plantations 
Willi  u  view  to  ornament,  iias  scut  us  a  long  paper  on  the  subject ;  and,  as  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  room  soon  for  it,  we  give  the  following  as  the  essence 
of  what  he  recommends  :  —  1.  Choose  such  trees  as  are  likely  to  remain 
where  they  are  planted  ;  and,  at  each  successive  thinning,  clear  off  a  few  of  their 
lower  branches,  till  a  clear  stem  is  fornied  to  the  height  of  oft.  or  Oft.,  or  to  a 
greater  height  in  trees  having  pendent  branches,  such  as  the  wych  elm,  lime, 
&C.  2.  Cut  down  all  the  trees  which  are  not  mtended  finally  to  remain,  by 
degrees."  — T.  Major.    Xnotiharpe,  near  Leeds,  Dec.  7.  1836. 

Tulips,  when  rai.'sed  from  .seed,  require  a  peculiarity  in  management,  which 
would  not  readily  occur  to  any  cultivator,  who  was  not  either  a  vegetable 
physiologist,  a  reader  of  books  on  florists'  flowers,  or  a  tulip-grower  of  great 
experience.  The  young  bulb  of  the  tulip  is  formed  on  the  radicle  which 
descends  from  the  seed ;  and,  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  bed  or  in  a  deq>  poC 
of  light  free  soil,  the  radicle  will  often  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or 
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bed»aiid  scarcely  produce  any  bulb  at  all.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with 
the  different  species  of  bulbous  /ris  when  raised  from  seed,  and,  to  a  eonddef* 

able  extent,  with  seedling  bulbs  of  every  kind.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  and 
to  cause  the  radicle  to  exhaust  itself  in  the  form  of  a  bulb,  instead  of  in  the 
form  of  a  long  slender  root,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  not 
above  3  in.  or  4in.  drcj; ;  or,  if  in  beds,  a  bed  of  slates  or  dies  should  be  formed 
3  in.  or  4  in.  beneath  the  surface^  When  this  is  properly  attended  to,  the 
bulbs  produced  by  seedlings  the  first  year  will  be  as  large  as  those  of  three 
yenrs'  n;rowth,  where  no  stop  was  i^iven  to  the  descent  of  the  roots.  This 
doctrine  is  very  well  illustrated^by  an  engraving  in  Smith's  Fiori»t*t  Magazine^ 
vol.  i.  p»  88. 


Art*  II.   Foreign  Notices* 

FRANCE. 

TfTF  Climnte  of  Afoti{p/  licr  ns  compared  ivith  that  of  Touhusc. —  M.  RaffeneaU 
Deliiie,  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Montpelicr,  has  published,  in  the 
last  numbers  of  the  SuUetm  de  la  Soe»  ^Agric.  de  fHhauUt  some  observa^ 
tions  which  show  that  the  climate  of  Mon^Iier  is  not  warmer  than  that  oi 
Toulouse,  and  that  the  winters  there  arc  more  ri!:nroiis  tlian  in  Avignon  ;  for 
many  plants  that  endure  the  open  air  in  the  latter  town  were  frozen  at  Moot- 
pel  ier  in  ibi^O,  lb3(>,  and  183o. 

M. Delitle  states  that,  on  Nov.  1 1.,  a  strong  north  wind  began  to  blow;  and 
that,  during  the  following  days,  the  frost  was  very  severe*  On  the  14th,  snow 
fell  plentifully;  and,  at  midnight  on  the  I6th,  the  thermometer  stood  at  II® 
below  zero  in  Keaumur  (7**  Fahr.) ;  and  even  the  Quercus  vircDS,  the  arbutus^ 
the  cypresses,  and  the  olives,  suliered  severely. 

Among  exotic  plants  which  were  in  the  open  air  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  M. 
Delille  mentions  the  following,  as  having  totally  perished:  —  ^^cacia  dealbata, 
and  .l.farnesiana,  J'loe  fruticosa,  Oipparis  sp;ii<  »sn,  f  iis^ia  coryn)bosa,Ca8uarina 
tf(juisetifolia  (which  perished  at  20^  Fahr.;,  the  oran|?c,  tiie  citron,  Troton 
sebitcra,  several  figs  (Ficus  Carica^,  Lav&tcra  arborca,  young  plants  of 
MX6a,  Jbederdch,  Op6ntia  Dillenit,  Aristot^  Mieqm,  BMdl&t  talvifi^lia 
and  B.  ialicifblia,  Ac  Others  have  only  some  of  their  bmnciies  or  stalks 
frozen,  and  sprann;  up  again  from  the  roots;  such  as  the  . frn  la  hetcrophylla 
an<!  Jnlifjns.sin,  J'stcr  carolinianus,  Temma  capeni«is  and  7\  grandiffora, 
Buddic^2  globosa,  Ccratonia  5iliqua,  i«'icus  Duniuntia,  i/ypericuni  baieuncum, 
Jasmhiutn  revol&tum,  MeUinthus  ro^or  and  M.  mlnor^  the  common  myrtle, 
the  j)omegranate,  Pyr\M  nepal^sis,  iSch)nua  M6lfs,  Sopkdra  secundifiUia, 
Aloysirt  citriodora,  Jvc. 

Cercu.i  perm  nils,  Htcx  .-^'gnns  castus,  and  T.  inclsa,  5empervivum  arbd- 
reum,  Berbcris  ubiuiicu,  Wisturiri  CoDsequarui,  Pittosporum  sinense,  and  a 
few  other  phmts,  natives  of  a  southern  climate,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  stood 
out.  {UHertnh,  Jan.  14.  1837.) 

'riic  Fnnvniion  of  Cork.  —  M.  Dutrochct  communicated,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  results  of  his  observations  upon  the  form- 
aLion  of  cork  in  \  m  ious  plants.  Cork  is  generally  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  a  superabundance  in  the  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  exterior  to  the  fibrous 
layers  of  the  bark,  as  in  the  Quercus  5uber  ;  but  M.  Dutrochet  states  that, 
according  to  bis  observations,  this  substance  has  a  different  origin.  The  ex- 
ternal coating  of  veijetables  is  composed  of  two  parts  :  1st,  the  epidermis,  or 
cuucle,  au  extremely  thin  nieiubrane,  without  any  discernible  organisation; 
Sdly,  of  a  second  membrane,  composed  of  small  cells,  which  waslbr  alone  time 
confounded  with  the  epidermis,  nut  has  been  very  clearly  distingtushed  from 
it  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart.  Tfiis  membrane,  which  >!.  Dutrochet  has  de- 
nominated the  tegument  or  jicau  cclluiaire^  increases  in  tinckncss  by  the  pro- 
ductiuu  of  new  cells  upon  its  interior  surface.   According  to  him,  it  is  this 
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centripetal  developcmcnt  that  produces  the  cork.  The  parenchyma  of  the 
burk  has  no  share  m  the  production  of  this  su!i-tance,  unless  we  consider  it  as 
fumiiiliiiig  liquid  nourishiueiu,  for  the  extruorUinary  Ucvciopcnnient  of  the 
cellular  tissue.  It  is  proved,  by  this  mode  of  growth,  that  cork  U  entirely 
eomposed  of  transverse  rows  of  small  cells,  of  which  the  oldest  are  on  the 
outside,  and  the  last  formed  on  tlie  inside.  The  tissue  formed  by  their  assem- 
b]a^e  is  disposed  in  layers.  Each  of  these  layers  corr^ponds  to  one  year's 
growth. 

There  is  also  a  TSfiety  of  the  elm  which  produces  cork;  but  it  is  only  found 
on  the  branches,  whidi  arc  from  eight  to  ten  years  old.    Af^cr  this  age  the 

Eroduction  of  cork  ceases.    It  is  particularly  in  this  sort  of  cork,  w  hich  differs 
ttle  from  that  of  Quercus  Subor,  that  M.  Dulrocbet  has  observed  the  mode 
of  growth  of  this  substance. 

The  interior  of  the  prickles  upon  roses  and  brambles  is  occupied  b^  true 
cork,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  preceding.  The  same  is  the  case  m  the 
prickles  of  Xanthoxylmn  /tiglandifolium.  Among  monocotyledonous  plants, 
we  find  an  instance  of  the  production  of  cork  in  the  7uimus  clephi'mtipes.  It 
Is  upon  tbe  enormous  rootstock  of  this  plant  that  the  formation  takes  place  j 
and  it  hi  f^Molutely  the  same  as  other  cone.  (UBermhy  Jan.  14.  1937.) 

A  hi/hrid  Apple,  —  M.  LegaU,  president  of  the  Society  of  Science  and  Arts 
of  Kennes,  lias  made  know  n  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  hybridity.  It 
occurred  in  a  variety  of  apple  spruntj  from  seeds  probably  fecundated  by  the 
poUen  of  a  variety  diifercnt  (roni  that  w  hicli  bore  the  flower.  These  apples 
were  grown  at  the  Chateau  of  Brequign^  :  they  are  very  Urge,  and  somewhat 
oblique  at  their  base;  of  a  fine  red  on  one  side  and  yellowish  or  greenish  on 
the  other.  The  two  sides  are  of  unequal  thickness,  and  have  a  diirt  i  ent 
odour.  The  flavour  is  also  different  ;  that  of  the  red  side  litin  L:  ai  itl,  w  lnlst  that 
of  the  yellow  side  is  very  sweet.  It  may  be  called  an  apple  lormed  by  the 
union  of  half  a  sweet  apple,  and  half  a  sour  apple.  The  seeds  are  scarcely 
ever  perfectly  developed,  as  in  most  hybrids ;  bemg  commonly  reduced  to  the 
enTelopes,  which,  however,  are  reiy  thick,  (/rf.,  Jan.  14. 1837.) 

GERMANY. 

P^m  for  Sale  at  Hamkm»  —  Messrs.  Ecklon  and  Zerher  collected  many 
plants  of  EncephaUrtos  in  South  Africa  in  1835;  and  the  following  species 
arc  now  nt  Hamburg  for  sale,  at  prices  varying  from  60  to  1800  maros,  a^ 

cording  to  the  size  of  the  plants:  — 

Enccjubai^rtos  Frederict  Guiicimi  Lehra.,  from  1  ft.  Sin.  to  Sfl.  2  in.  high ; 
from  3  ft.  4  m.  to  4ft.  3  in.  in  circumference  i  price  from  200  to  ISOO  marcs. 

£.  Altenstefnit  Lehm.,  from  5  ft.  2  in.  to  10  ft.  6  in.  h%h ;  from  3  ft.  to  4ft. 
Sin.  in  circnnifercnc-f ;  and  price  frcnn  300  to  1000  marcs. 

E.  CafFer  Lehm.,  from  4  ft.  1  in.  to  9  ft.  7  in.  hiuh  ;  from  3ft*  Gin.  to  4ft. 
10  in.  in  circumference ;  and  nrice  irom  400  to  700  arnrcs. 

E. h6rridu8  Lekm.,  from  I  ft.  4in.  to  2ft.  7  in.  high  ;  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft. 
bin.  in  circumference;  and  price ftom  /iO  to  '200  marcs. 

E.  [I  'mrrcTis,  from  2  ft.  b  in.  to  2  ft.  9  in.  high  ;  from  2ft.  Oin,  to  3ft.  4in.  in 
circumlerence ;  and  price  iVoni  200  to  2,50  marcs. 

These  are  the  dimeubions  of  the  naked  stems,  without  any  leaves ;  the 
plants  beii^  at  present  lying  in  a  dry  room,  and,  consequently,  in  a  fit  state 
br  ttanaportatioa,  A  marc  is  nearly  U.  3rf. 


Art.  III.   Dometlie  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

ns  PSpulu*  vMdit  Hort.,  P.  nigra  var.  vfridis  Arb.  litH.^  p.  \i^o2.,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  a  person 
of  the  mune  of  Nurse^  who  lived  al  Beali^gs,  near  Woodbridge.  Whether  he 
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\b  bow  living,  I  cannot  sav,  or  he  could  furnish  vou  with  all  particulars.  We 
have  grown  I  should  think,  twenty  yean;  which  is,  probaoly,  as  long  as  it 
has  been  cultivated ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
bri<;ht  rrrecn  leaves  (from  which  it  takes  its  name),  and  also  by  the  light  colour 
and  siiiootli  roun<l  wood  of  the  young  &hoota*  —  Frederick  Mackie,  Norwick 
Ifurtery,  Dec,  183G. 

Acacia  and  Eucaltfplttt  m  the  yanaiek  27urmv»  —  The  acadas  are  looking 
well,  and  are  covered  with  flower  huds.  One  of  tnem  lost  its  leader  last  winter, 
which  somewhat  spoils  the  appearance  of  it;  but  it  has  made  a  vigorous  LTowth 
this  icason.  I  have  tried  a  good  many  species  of  KiuaK  [)tus  abroad  ;  but  I 
think  none  will  stand  our  winters  so  well  as  the  1:..  ulpiiia.  It  grows  uiucii 
slower  than  any  of  the  others ;  and  Its  wood,  therefore,  gets  better  ripened. 
Bodi  £•  robusta  and  E.  resinffera  have  bad  their  younger  shoots  injured  this 
autumn  ;  but  E.  alpina  looks  as  well  as  it  did  at  midsummer.  It  grows  on 
the  highest  parts  ot  Mount  Wellington,  and  was  thence  sent  to  me  by  James 
Backhouse.  —  Id. 

Grtnohtg  Grapes  m  ike  open  Air  in  Herefijrdt^re*  —  Mr.  Moss,  gardener  at 
East  nor  Castle,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  grape^rowers  In  "Eiag* 

land,  both  in  and  out  of  doors.  He  had  500  lb.  of  grapes  last  season,  from  a 
black  Hamburi,'  vine  ;  the  circumference  of  the  stem  of  which,  at  the  collar, 
or  surface  of  the  ground,  was  under  4-  in.  In  18^,  the  crop  on  the  same  vine 
was  equally  as  heavy.  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton^  and  many  other  nurserymen, 
saw  both  crops.  In  1833, 1  had  three  bushels  of  bunches  of  the  esplrione 
grape  on  one  plant,  in  the  open  nir,  12  years  old,  and  5  in.  in  the  circum- 
ference of  its  stein  :  several  of  the  l)unches  were  ?^  lb. ;  and  it  has  produced 
equally  good  crops  since.  The  border  was  neither  dug  nor  dunged  in  any 
way  whatever  for  the  last  eight  years.  The  above  is  adduced  in  order  to 
afford  me  an  opportnnity  of  saying  that  1  do  not  think  that  the  circumference 
or  diameter  of  the  stem  of  a  vine  h:is  nnyfhing  at  all  to  do  with  the  weight 
of  crop  that  vine  is  capable  of  i}roducnig.  Mr.  ^loss,  Mr.  Brown,  gar- 
dener at  Stoke  Edith  Park,  and  several  other  gardeners  in  this  neighbourhood, 
are  all  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  all  of  them  approve  of  Blr.  Hoare*s  TreaUte 
cn  ike  Vine  in  every  other  respect  but  this.— i>.  Beaton,  H^pdd^  near 
Ledbwy,  March  24.  1837. 

T^imestrian,  or  Tliree-ynonthf  Wheats.  —  I  am  persuaded  that  the  term 
trimcstrian  is  not  applicable  to  wheats  grown  in  any  of  our  British  climates. 
The  shortest  time  in  which  I  have  raised  wheat  by  culture,  adapted  for  the 
general  purposes  of  husbandry,  has  been  1 54  days,  instead  of  90  days,  the 
trinicbtnan  period.  I  susjKct,  however,  that  most  kinds  of  wheat  will  ripen 
in  six  montns^  If  judiciously  treated. — John  Le  Couteur*  JBeUevuc,  Jersey^ 
Feb,  27.  1837. 

Col.  Le  Couteur  informs  us  that  his  collection  of  wheat  in  actual  cultiva* 
tion,  consisted  of  more  than  150  varieties  or  subvarieties,  previously  to  receiv- 
ing the  54  sorts  which,  through  the  kindness  of  M.  Vilmorin  (see  p.  45.),  we 
were  enabled  to  send  him.  Col.  Le  Couteur  has  lately  published  a  small 
work  On  the  Vaneties,  Properties^  and  ClaMnJkaHon  of  Wheats  of  which  a  very 
interesting  notice  will  be  round  in  the  Jirilm  Press  for  Feb.  24.,  and  another 
in  the  Scotsman  of  Feb.  8.  Col.  Le  Couteur  being  in  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Lnwson  of  Edinburgh  and  M.  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  all  his  sorts  of  wheat 
will  speedily  be  tried  by  the  best  cultivators  in  Europe.  When  an  amateur 
cultivator,  such  as  Col.  Le  Couteur,  is  seconded  by  tradesmen  so  scientific,  so 
aidents  and  so  extensively  connected,  as  Mr.  Lawson  and  M.  VUmorin»  the 
greatest  good  to  society  is  likely  to  be  the  result.  —  6W. 

SCOTLAm 

Seiameal  Sotiety  of  Edinburgh.  —  March  9.  ^  Professor  Graham,  who  was 
in  the  cludr,  alluded  to  the  Hourislung  condition  of  the  Society,  which, 
although  not  yet  a  year  old,  had  enrolled  above  a  hundred  members,  ex- 
dusive  of  the  British  and  Foreign  honoraiy  members  recently  elected.  Afler 
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various  donations  had  been  noticed,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Nicol,  "  On  tlie 
Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Wood  of  various  Species  of  ifh&mnus,''  showing 
that,  in  numerous  instances*  marked  pecuUaritiet  of  hiternal  structure  bore 
reference  to  obvious  external  rl):(racters.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  several 
beautiful  drawings,  prepared  hy  Mr.  James  M'Nab.  A  paper  was  also  rend 
from  Mr.  Shtittlcworth,  containHig  on  account  of  a  botanical  excursion  to  tlie 
Alj>a  of  tiic  \  alais,  Switzerland. 

JUbrcA  17.  being  the  annirersary  of  the  Societv,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
of  the  niemlicrs  supped  together  at  the  British  Hotel;  Professor  Graham  in 
the  ch^,  Dr.  Walker- Amott,  croupier.  It  was  arranged  that  the  future 
anniversary  meetrn^.s  ot  the  Society  should  take  place  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  March,  and  that  the  president  should  jprepare  for  each  occasion  a  report 
of  the  progress  and  state  of  botany  in  Britam.  Advert^  March  21.) 

Fhna  Ftertkenm.  —  The  writer  of  botanical  nodces  in  the  Perth  Courier, 
who  is  generally  nnrlcrstood  to  !>e  Mr.  R()l>ortson,  the  very  intelligent  gardener 
at  Kinfauns  Castle,  contemplates  piiblishin;z;  soon  a  flora  of  the  plants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perth.  From  the  varied  economical  and  practical  know- 
led^  of  the  author,  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  make  it  a  very  interesting  woik. 


Aet«  IV.   The  West  London  Gardeners*  Assodatum  Jar  muiual 

Instruction, 

Having  formerly  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  West  London  Gar- 
deners' Ass(  ciaiii in,  I  now  send  you,  by  order  of  the  committee,  a  short 
abstract  ot  the  minutes  of  the  Socie^  since  it  has  met  rc^larly.  — -  if,  Fu/t, 
Secretary^    March  4-.  Ib3i. 

Dee,  5, 1837.  The  first  discussion  look  place,  when  the  first  part  of  llr. 
Fish's  essay  was  read«  showing  the  importance  of  general  and  scientific  know* 
ledge,  from  a  consideration  of  the  impro^■(•ment.s  which  have  already  been 
enected,  and  the  general  interest  felt  for  gardtinng  pursuits.  A  very  animated 
discussion  followed ;  but  the  objections  brought  forward  were  introduced  more 
for  the  purpose  of  tempting  discussion,  than  fi^m  a  belief  in  tbdr  validity. 

Dee,  19.  The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Fish's  Essay  was  read,  showing  the  im- 
portance of  the  possession  of  <Tencral  and  scientific  inforroation  l)v  gardeners, 
from  a  consideration  of  tlie  means  by  which  iniproveinents  w  ere  likely  to  be 
cliccLed  ;  and,  also,  from  a  consideration  of  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  under 
which  they  still  labour.  Mr.  Acton  expressed  his  general  approval  of  the 
essay ;  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  garaeners  being  acquaintea  with  literature 
as  wdl  as  with  science;  and,  above  all,  on  the  importance  of  making  our 
knowledge  subservient  for  the  purpose  of  eflecting  eood.  He  reprobated  the 
cruel  custom  of  torturine  insects;  and  contended  that  gardeners  might  attain 
n  sufficient  knowledge  of  entomology  from  books.  Mr.  Fish  contended  that 
books  were  but  a  secondary  means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  when  compared 
with  practical  investigation.  Mr.  Russel  mentioned  a  remedy  for  the  turnip 
fly  (turnip  flea-bc^tlel ;  namely,  rolling  the  ground  early  in  the  morning,  which 
crushed  the  beetle,  which  was  at  that  tune  reposing  in  the  hollow  of  the  clod. 
Bfr,  Plunkett  considered,  that  the  only  ben^t  that  could  arise  from  rollinf^ 
would  be  from  the  grit  and  dust  left  upon  the  plant  by  the  roller,  which  wouM 
prevent  the  beetle  from  lodging  upon  it.  Mr.  Hardie  mentioiKNl  a  remedy 
which  he  had  always  found  effectual ;  namely,  watering  the  young  plants  with 
on  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  elder.  Mr.  Gibbs  had  been  long 
conversant  with  the  practice  of  rolling,  but  considered  it  very  ineffectual.  Mr. 
Acton  gave  a  redpe  for  destroying  the  thrips  upon  small  plants,  namely,  enclosing 
them  in  a  class  receiver,  alnn?  with  a  piece  oi  oninphor  in  spirits  of  wine,  when 
the  fumes  ot  the  camphor  w  ould  iiave  the  desired  effect.  Mr.  Bailie  detailed 
a  very  interesting  experiment,  by  which  a  large  bell-glass,  set  air-ti^ht  over 
aome  orchideous  plants,  was  burst  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  within  it,  when 
exposed  to  the  ftiU  influence  of  the  sun.  An  interesting  conversation  followed. 
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respecting  the  growing  and  transporting  of  plants  in  close  glazed  cases ;  the 
vitality  of  seeds  ;  the  vegetating  of  white  clover  after  the  fires  made  by  gipsies  in 
their  encampments,  and  the  appearance  of  cruciferous  plants,  after  great  con^ 
flagratioDS  in  town. 

Jtfu.  S.  1837.  Exhibited,  some  fine  specimens  of  French  pears,  and  also  some 
Hibston  pippins,  and  other  apples,  by  Mr.  Flunkctt,  gardener  to  Dr.  Stit!ierland, 
Otto  House,  TTafrmiorsniith.  An  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  Russtl,  "  On  the 
Advantages  we  derive  troni  the  Cultivation  of  the  Soil."  Mr.  Russel  commenced 
his  essay  by  referring  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  tiiait  man,  at  first,  existed  as  a 
rude  and  savace  being,  depending  upon  tne  chances  of  the  day  for  his  support ; 
that  a  great  advance  in  civilisation  was  made  when  man  began  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  thus  evidcnring  the  presence  of  forethought;  also,  that  agriculture 
ameliorates  the  ciuuate,  prevents  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold,  of  heavy 
rains  and  ezcessire  drought ;  and  banishes  famine,  with  all  its  evils,  from  a  land . 
Mr.  Fish  contended  that  the  savage  state,  instead  of  being  the  foremost  state 
of  man,  existed  only  among  those  who  had  wandered  or  been  banished 
from  society;  that  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  preceded  the  keeping  of 
flocks  and  of  herds ;  and  that  the  latter  must  have  been  contemporarv  with 
huntiDg :  that  the  mere  cultivating  of  the  soil  exerts  aveiy  secondary  nfluence 
in  promoting  civilisation,  as  countries,  hitherto  agricultural,  without  dties  and 
without  commerce,  have  ho.v.u  inhabited  by  despot  rulers  and  by  abject  serfs; 
but  that,  undoubtedly,  01:1  iculture,  arboriculture,  and  draiTiini;  have  eff^ted 
much  for  the  climate  of  our  country,  and  the  salubrity  ot  its  atmosphere. 

Jan,  16.  1837.  Exhibited,  cood  spedmens  of  apples,  by  Mr.  Underwood, 

Sirdener  to  W.  King,  Esq.,  Hamlet  House ;  also  some  good  pears  from  the 
uke  of  Devonsliirc's,  Chiswiclv  IToiisc.  Mr.  Bailie  tooK  occnsion  to  remark 
that  the  Easter  bcurrc,  and  other  Flcmi  h  pcnrs,  were  superior  for  ikitchea 
use  to  the  Uvedale,  St.  Germain,  and  otiicr  baking  pears. 

Jan.  30.  Exhibited  abunchof  Russianinolets,  by  Mr. Bailie, Hammeramith. 
Mr.  Russdread  a  continuation  of  his  essay,  which  was  similar  in  matter  to  the 
former  part.  He  adverted  to  the  happinrss  enjoyed  bv  man  in  different  climates, 
in  proportion  as  his  energies  were  exercised  ;  nnd,  following  up  his  former  re- 
marks, contended  that  me  presence  uf  corn  m  a  country  indicated  the  high 
civilisation  of  that  country ;  and  instanced  the  finding  of  wheat  in  the  pm- 
mids  of  Egypt.  ;s  attesting  the  high  state  of  civilisation  which  that  country  had 
then  reached.  Mr.  Fish,  in  addition  to  other  remarks,  contended  that  t  he  very 
existence  of  these  pyramids,  reared  with  immense  labour,  without  one  principle 
of  utility,  furnishes  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  low  slate  of  civilisation  which 
then  existed,  filr.  W.  Knight  adverted  to  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  America,- 
as  a  proof  that  cultivatmg  the  soil  was  not  always  associated  with  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  civilisation.  Mr.  Cine  considered  that,  where  ccliication 
and  civiiuiation  existed,  the  proper  rultivatinn  of  the  soil  would  Ibliow.  Mr. 
Parrot  contended  that  civilisation  iiod  been  more  indebted  to  the  mechanical 
orders,  than  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Keane  followed  up  his  former 
remarks,  by  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  beneficial  influence  which  the  cultivation 
of  tiie  soil  exercises  in  promoting  civilisation. 

Feb.  lb.  Mr.  Keaneread  an  essay  "  On  the  Necessity  of  un  U  rstaiuling  the 
Properties  of  Soils,  as  affording  the  best  Clue  to  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables.*'  Mr.  Keane  commenced  with  referring  to  some  opmions  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy ;  then  hinted  at  the  pleasure  which  chemistry  affords  when 
the  first  diffiniltios  are  got  over;  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  simple  mrths  will 
not  sustain  vegetable  growth  ;  and  notice  !  the  iiu'nns  hy  whic  li  an  ntuiuc  jjre- 
ponderance  ol  any  ingredient  may  be  known  aud  remedied;  the  importance  of 
pracdcal  expcrunentiuising ;  thenecessitj^  for  a  proper  nomeodature  for  aoils  | 
the  suiting  of  soils  to  the  diffbient  habits  of  plants;  and  the  usefulness  of 
such  knowledge,  from  the  laws  of  nature  remaining  immutable.  Mr.  Fish 
agreed  in  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Keane,  as  showing  the  importance  of 
even  a  slight  ucquumiuuce  with  chemical  science ;  adverted  to  the  use  of  cal- 
careous manures,  and  when  their  application  would  be  profitable;  the  means 
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of  detecting  the  presence  of  magnesian  limestone ;  mv\  a  simple  mettiod  of 
ascertaining  the  value  of  marls,  Mr.  Stapleton  broiiglit  forward  a  number  of 
substances  which  remained  insuluble  after  an  unal^iiis  of  the  ashes  of  the  vine; 
he  also  showed  the  priodple  of  capillary  attraction  with  two  panes  of  glass, 
fend  small  glass  tubes,  mr,  Ayres  considered  that  Bfr.  Keane  had  paid  too 
much  attention  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  as  that  eminent  chemist 
xvas  in  error  in  several  points,  more  especially  in  his  recommending  the  use  of 
fresh  manure ;  it  being  now  known  that  manure  possesses  the  greatest  fertilising 
Inflaence  when  used  m  a  decomposed  state,  from  the  hnroic  add  it  coatuns. 
Mr.  Stapleton  informed  tfie  Society  that  Mr.  La^ton,  a  chemical  gentleman, 
would  be  happy  to  give  seveml  lectures  to  the  Society ;  and  the  Society,  having 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Layton,  commissioned  Mr,  Stapleton  to  state 
that  the  Society  would  be  obliged  by  bis  services. 


,  Art.  V.  Betrospective  Criticism* 

BMAmf,^ln  Vol.  XIT.  p. 554.  Ime  IS^faf  <'Saft.  high;*  read  «  13ft. 
high." 

Increase  of  the  Stump  of  the  &iver  Pir,  mthoui  the  Aid  of  Leaves,  (p.  1 42.)  — - 
I  feel  not  a  little  gratified,  and  certainly  much  obliged  to  you,  for  inserting  M. 
Butrochet's  account  of  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  the  silver  fir  so  long  after 
the  tree  had  bee»i  felled.  It  is  some  oonfirmatifln,  I  think,  of  my  own  ideas 
reganlmg  Ae  local  developement  of  the  vital  membrane,  and  non-descent  of 
the  sap,  publisheil  some  years  a?o.  M.  Dutrochet's  endeavours  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  in  the  first  place,  and  his  candour  in  afterwards  publishing  it,  show 
bun  to  be  a  lover  of  truth ;  because  this  fact  not  only  contradicts  some  of  his 
own  previously  declared  opinions,  but  those  of  many  of  his  most  intimate 
ftienda  aad  coadjutofa  in  the  investigation  of  vegetahle  economy  and  botanical 
research. 

We  have  cause  to  regret  that  that  eminent  physiologist  has  not  appended 
his  own  explanation  of  this  curious  phenomenon  to  the  naked  fttct ;  as  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  entered  into  a  justification  of  the  opinion  of  Du  Hamel» 
Knight,  De  Candolle,  Lindley,  &c.,  who  have  all  aiHrmea,  as  an  indisputable 
doctrine,  that  the  accretion  of  the  stems  and  roots  of  trees  is  accomplished  by 
the  subsidence  and  organisable  properties  of  the  elaborated  sap.  This  he 
(M.  Dutrochet)  would  very  naturally  have  done,  not  only  in  his  own  behalf 
and  that  of  his  friends,  hut  for  the  sake  of  the  science  itself.  It  would  be 
cturious,  too,  to  see  how  he  would  apply  his  own  favourite  doctrine  of  the 
cxosmose  and  emlosmose  currents  of  the  sap  in  vascular  tissue,  where  no  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids  could  take  place,  and  where  there  were  inlets,  but  no 
outlets,  save  a  small  degree  of  expansion. 

The  only  comment  on  the  circumstance  is  the  following  sentence :  —  "It 
appears  from  this,  that  the  growth  of  trees  in  diameter  is  the  result  of  a  local 
dcvrJopemcnt ;  and  that  the  organic  matter  of  t!iis  increase  does  not  descend 
from  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  trunk,  as  some  physiologists  still  think.**  Whether 
this  sentence  vras  written  by  the  reporter  to  UHermt  s,  or  by  M.  Dutrochet 
himself,  does  not  appear;  but,  if  by  the  latter  gentleman^  it'  will  astonish  many 
of  his  own  admirers,  as  well  as  all  those  who  consider  the  descent  of  the  sap 
as  an  irrefragable  truth.  — ./.  Main.    ]\farch  14.  1837. 

Inirodkdttg  the  better  Sorts  of  Vegetabla  to  Cottascrs,  (Vol.  XL  p.  63.)  —  I 
believe  we  need  not  troabk  oursdves  mnch  about  mtrodndng  the  better  sorts 
of  vegetables  to  cottagers.  I  find  many  who  cannot  enchire  that  general 
favourite,  celery  ;  and  1  have  amused  myself  to-day  on  the  subject  with  a  man 
at  work  !icrc.  I  sent  liitn  snrne  salad,  nicely  dressed  for  my  own  dinner,  to 
try  and  make  him  like  celery  and  beet-root.  Even  the  dressing  did  not  make 
it  pabtaUe  to  him,  nor  conquer  his  objections  to  the  cdery  and  beet-root ;  and 
ne  had  •  hearty  lau^  togtther,  when  he  closed  the  description  of  hb  ifislike 
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to  them,  by  observing  that  "  half  the  vegetablet  gr««t  folks  eat,  the  poor  moil 
would  not  pick  up  in  the  roed.'*  In  ftct,  half  our  tastes  are  acqnirad.  —  Sekm, 

Feb,  5.  1837. 

Dettrowng  the  T/irivs,  ^c.  —  It  appears,  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  C.  PuHer 
(  Vol.  Xn.  p.  352.),  tnat  my  receipt  for  destroying  the  thrips  is  not  applicable 
where  there  is  firfr-heat ;  though  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  my  cucumber  plants 
in  the  frame  did  very  well  afler  its  application :  but  I  sprinkled  them  with  dean 
water  next  morning,  nnd  kept  them  shaded  all  day.  The  following  recipe,  re- 
commended by  the  worthyurcsident  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  J.  A.  Knight, 
Esq.,  for  the  destruction  otDOth  thrips  and  red  spider,  and  which  he  has  practised 
fyr  some  time,  will,  I  think,  be  more  applicable  for  Mr.  C  Puller's  stove 
cucumb^s ;  and,  as  I  have  not  seen  it  stated  in  your  pages,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  it  to  Mr.  C.  Puller,  by  way  of  compensation  for  hi^  loss.  Mr. 
Kjueht  knocked  the  small  tube  off  the  end  ot  his  old  apparatus  used  for 
smoking  the  stoves,  &c.,  and  had  small  holes  made  in  the  end,  which  rendered 
It  something  like  Curtis's  lioie-dnster,  figured  in  Vol.  I.  p.  415.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  flour  of  sulphur  was  put  into  this,  now  to  be  called  the  sulphur 
tube,  along  with  a  few  pieces  of  feathers  (cut  off  the  ends  of  the  strongest 
quills).  This  being  done,  the  sulphur  tube  was  put  on  a  pair  of  bellows,  and 
held  under  leaves  of  vines^eaches,  melons,  cucumbers,  &c. ;  and,  by  the 
operator  giving  very  gentle  pdra»  the  rigidity  of  the  feathen  kept  tossing  the 
sulphur  about  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  allow  it  to  come  out  in  very  »n%tM 
quantities,  which  deposits  itself  under  and  over  every  leaf  in  the  honsp  or 
frame,  wad  bids  defiance  to  every  species  of  insect:  the  house  or  frame  to  he 
kept  rsdier  warmer  than  usual,  ana  the  plants  not  to  be  sprinkled  aiVerwurds. 
The  above  may  be  of  great  service  to  m  m  frame  culture;  but  I  think  there  is 
nothing  tliat  will  beat  the  old  plan  in  vineries  where  there  are  whitewashed 
flues  :  wJiich  is  thnt  of  adding  a  handful  of  the  flour  of  sulphur  to  the  whitewash^ 
and  brushing  it  ou  the  ilues  before  the  Jeaves  come  out.  —  Agronomy t  Nephew, 
F^.  15. 1887. 

Str  Many  Steuarfs  Mode  of  inrntploMA^^  TVmst,  and  relative  Suhfeds,  — 

Between  twent}'  and  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  engaged  at  school  in  learning  that 
part  of  arithmetic  called  Profit  and  Loss;  and  for  several  years  T  have  been 
engaged  in  planting  for  Profit  and  Loss;  for  the  young  trees  which  I  have 
planted  I  term  Fr^t,  and  the  larse  ones  Loss.  This  aping  of  8ir  Henry 
Bteoart's  plan  I  detest;  but,  thoueh  I  said  sll  I  conld  to  point  out  its  defbcts 
to  my  employer,  it  was  of  no  avail,  he  having  read  that  part  of  the  P/antet^i 
Guifir  which  states  that,  "  where  gentlemen  are  led  by  their  rjnrdeners,  it  is 
the  blind  leading  the  bUnd."  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  Sir  Henry  bteuart, 
h  is  a  ftet»  that  those  who  h«re  bwn  led  by  mm  have  had  reason  to  repent; 
and  are  not  so  blind,  but  they  can  now  see  venr  dearlv  that  thdr  newly 
planted  large  trees  look  like  stricken  deer,  and  their  large  transplanting 
machines  like  lumber.  I  did  not  lay  down  the  prnning-knife,  ami  take  up  the 
pen,  merely  to  write  the  above  truth,  but  another,  ot  a  difiercnt  nature.  Having 
seen  Bfr.  R.  CHendhning's  list  of  trees  In  Vol.  XIT.  p.  515.,  which  he  recom- 
mends for  pbBting  an  approach,  it  struck  me  how  easy  it  was  to  write  out  a 
list  of  names  of  trees,  and  recommend  it  in  print,  lint  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
eentlemeu  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  particularly  any  of  those  gentlemen  who 
nave  read  the  Planter's  Guide,  Dunng  the  last  three  years,  I  have  planted, 
and  am  now  oonopleting,  an  approach  about  a  mile  long;  the  ground  very 
moch  undulated,  and  a  variety  of  soil.  I  recommended  a  lon^  ust  of  hardy 
trees,  such  as  JVnr  monspessulanum,  Ncgundo /raxinifolium,  ihfferent  species 
of  -/ir'sculus,  the  ash,  different  species  of  American  oaks,  &c.  To  form  back 
and  side  scenes  near  the  mansion,  or,  rather,  to  improve  them,  there  being  no 
eroigreen  trees  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  plenty  of  oak  and  beech, 
I  recommended  Ckdnm  Lib&ni*  Pinus  GMnx,  ^^bies  Douglasii,  &c.,  of  that 
delightful  nmiilv,  irrnnped  in  such  a  manner  as  I  thought  would  connect  the 
new  planting  with  the  oh!,  as  well  as  to  soften  the  winter's  cold.  All  I  could 
say  was  of  uo  avail  whatever,  my  employer  having  read  the  Planter' $  Guide  ; 
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and  last,  though  not  least,  I  planted  about  a  hnndri d  lnishcs,  as  they  were 
called,  which  were  ordered  to  be  all  of  the  common  hawthorn.  Here  I  tried 
again  to  introduce  a  long  list  of  ncw^  beaiitifuU  and  curious  thorns,  such  as 
(^fttae^gus  Amacetifdlia,  C»  cocdnea,  C  c.  codUlinti,  C.  macrac&ntbn,  ftc. ;  but  all 
my  fine  names  were  of  no  use  whatever,  my  employer  having  read  Sir.  Henry 
Stcnart's  Planter's  Guide^  and  being  def rrmincd  not  tn  he  In!  In-  "  the  bliiul.  ' 
I  tiurefore  determined  never  more  to  nicniioii  an\  iiiini<;  new;  teeiing  confident 
that  it  is  extreme  folly  to  attempt  to  lead  those  wiiu  will  not  see.  Sir  Henry 
Steuort  very  truly  remarks  that  '*  the  lords  of  the  soO  in  this  kingdom  have^ 
from  time  immemorial,  been  good  sportsmen,  and,  of  late,  they  have  become 
knowtnL'  ngriciilturists  and  cattle-breeders;  niid,  as  the  tide  of  lashion  has,  not 
long  since,  set  in  from  the  south  in  f;ivor:i  ot  the  occupation  last  mentioned, 
and  flowed  even  to  fulness,  so  we  may  iiopu  liiat  the  knowledge  of  wood  will, 
ere  long,  have  its  turn.**  Who,  I  ask,  but  gardeners  (notMrithstan<fing  their 
bang  such  blind  guides),  are  to  set  in  the  wood  fashion  from  the  south  ?  It 
always  appertred  strange  to  me,  that  a  man  of  such  abilities  as  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  should  speak  in  the  manner  he  does  of  gardeners.  He  is  certainly 
taking  the  leading-strings  out  of  the  gardeners'  hands,  when  he  tries  to  make 
gentlemen  beliere  that  an  old  tree  will  grow  just  as  well  after  removal  as  a 
young  one ;  for  this  is  certainly  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  To  put  Sir  Heniy 
Steuart's  assertion  about  gardeners  to  the  test,  let  us  suppose  that  agentleman, 
wishing  to  make  some  alteration  in  his  grounds,  hatl  engaged  a  fir';t-rnte 

Sardencr  to  lead  him.  The  knuuicdge  of  this  blind  man  would  have  directed 
iro  to  trench,  mix,  and  pulverise  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  2  ft. ;  to  convert 
his  abundant  stock  of  peat  earth  into  pabulum,  or  convertible  matter,  after 
T.ord  lVfe:i(!o\vliank's  plan;  to  apply  it  to  the  surfocc  of  the  trenched  ground; 
and  to  thoroughly  nux  the  whole  into  one  uniform  mass.  This  part  of  the 
work  having  been  well  executed,  the  bhnd  gardener  would  advbe  his  employer 
to  get  young  trees  from  a  nursery,  that  had  been  transplanted  for  three  years, 
at  3  ft.  apart  every  way,  and  to  pay  the  nurser} man  three  times  as  much  money 
for  them  as  is  generally  charged  for  those  plants  grown  in  the  usual  way  at 
1  ft.  aj)art.  Had  Sir  Henry  Steuart  spent  his  money,  directed  by  the  blind 
man's  knowledge,  in  the  above  manner,  he  would  have  had  more  real  beauty, 
and  more  real  property,  in  bis  woods,  than  there  can  be  in  them  at  present ;  for» 
had  young  trees  been  planted  in  I  Sin,  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  estate,  with  the 
same  allowance  of  manure  which  he  had  given  to  old  on^,  they  would  b^ 
this  time  have  measured,  if  (^uercus  pedunculata,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  if 
Q.  sessilifiora,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high ;  and  if  the  Chichester  or  Huntingdon 
elm,  in  a  favourable  soil,  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft  high.  Indeed,  I  shall  be  within 
the  bounds  of  truth,  when  I  assert  t!i  tt,  had  even  the  common  English  elm 
been  planted,  at  the  above-inontioned  time,  about  5  ft.  above  the  level,  and 
:^0  ft.  troni  the  lake,  it  would  have  measured  00  I  t.  high.  —  Agronome'i  Nephew, 
Nov.  1.  1836.  . 

Forming  Plantaliom  mlh  a  View  to  facilitaiing  their  Aftermanagement,  —  I 
quite  concur  with  Mr.  Archibald  Gorrie,  in  his  observations  (see  Vol.  XIT. 
p.  237.)  on  my  plan  of  "  forming  plantations  with  a  view  to  facilitating  their 
aftermanagement,'*  that  no  regular  plan  of  thiiuiing  them  is  to  be  put  in  coni- 

Eetition  with  a  thinniug  imder  the  superintendence  of  a  skilful  forester.  But 
e  must  bear  in  mind,  that  three  fourths  of  the  plantations  in  England  are 
ruined  for  want  of  early  thinning  of  any  kind;  that  very  few  persons  can  have 
the  aid  of  skilful  foresters  ;  and  tliat  a  very  large  proportion  of  planters,  either 
for  want  of  time  or  inclination,  or  from  being  too  idle,  cannot,  or  do  not,  in 
fact,  superintend  such  operations.  It  was  for  the  use  of  that  large  class  of 
persons  that  my  plan  was  promulgated.  Further  experience  induces  me  most 
strongly  to  recommend  that  plan  of  planting,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  ma- 
nagement, to  those  who'  are  not  likely  to  !)e  h1>1c  to  command  a  forester's  aid, 
or  their  own  time.  I  have,  this  season,  experienced  the  advantages  of  it  in  a 
plantation  of  16  acres,  formed  upon  the  plan  recommended  in  Vol.  X.  p.  86. 
This  plantation,  now  of  nine  years*  growth,  required  thinning  this  winter.  It 
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would  have  occupied  am'  one  many  days  to  mark  the  trees  to  be  cut 
out,  and  I  could  not  possibly  devote  an  hour  to  it.  I  gave  a  common  wood- 
man a  plan  on  paper  of  a  small  portion,  and  crossed  in  pencil  the  trees  to  be 

cut  out,  and  directed  him  to  proceed  over  the  whole  plantation  in  like  manner; 
and  the  work  has  been  satisfactorily  pertbrined.  In  a  tew  instances,  no  donbt, 
it  has  h^pened  that  a  better  tree  has  been  cut^  and  a  worse  let't ;  but  this 
damage  would  amount  to  very  little,  and  is  not  to  be  named  in  comparison 
with  that  which  would  have  resulted  from  delaying  the  thinning  for  a  single 

year.  —  Charles  Lnwrrncc.    Circnccatcr,  Jaminry^  1837. 

Qtiernts  pcdanc^dafn  and  scssUiJiora^  with  i/u  ir  Varicticx.  —  I  hrre^\  ith 
send  you  two  smali  branches  of  oak,  which  I  consider  to  be  worthy  ol  your 
notice.  I  cut  them  off  two  large  trees  that  grow  amongst  many  more  of  the 
aame  fiumly,  but  which  were,  on  Nov.  5.  1836,  as  green  as  the  common 
holly;  and  now  they  have  got  that  golden  tint  which  their  neighbours  had  on 
Oct.  5. :  thii'?  g;i mine  a  month  or  five  weeks  on  dreary  w  inter.  I  call  them 
Q.  sessiliHora,  tliough  their  very  long  footstalks  are  as  remarkable  as  their  late 
greenness ;  but  to  give  names  to  w  the  variations  of  oaks  in  this  country 
w  ould  be  a  hard  task.  I  could  said  you  a  bunhel  of  oak  leaves  out  of  Bewdley 
Forest  (or  Wyre  Forc-t),  tliat  would  vary  in  breadth  from  a  man's  finger  to  a 
man'*?  hand,  and,  in  manner  of  growth,  from  leaves  quite  sessile  to  leaves  witli 
footstalks  2  in.  long.  The  forest  contains  about  12,000  acres;  and  I  have 
been  over  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  and  I  find  both  pedunculata  and  Q.  ses- 
nlifldra  in  abundance,  besides  hundreds  of  varieties,  as  I  have  above  stated. 
From  this,  I  take  it  that  Q.  sessiliHora  hiis  been  as  \onz  in  Kngland  us  Q' pe- 
dunculata. T  asked  one  ot  Mr.  Childe's  woodciittt  rs  if  he  found  anv  differ- 
ence in  the  hardness  of  the  wood ;  and  he  told  mc  very  seriously  that  there 
were  three  diflbrent  sorts  of  oaks  in  the  forest ;  the  black,  the  red,  and  the 
white.  Of  these  the  black  is  the  hardest,  and  the  white  the  softest.  On 
hearing  the  above,  T  requested  him  to  send  inc  a  specimen  of  each,  with  a 
leaf,  sometime  during  thfe  winter,  that  I  might  learn  wliich  leaf  it  is  that  pro<hircs 
the  red  oak.  The  oldest  and  largest  oaks  about  Kmlet  are  Q.  sus&ililiora, 
which  grows  much  faster  than  Q.  peduncuUta.  There  is  a  beautiful  grove  of 
old  oaks  here,  on  a  hanging  bank  of  about  400  acres  which  is  seen  from  the 
drawingroom  windows;  and  every  person  of  taste  who  sees  it  considers  it 
grand.  The  reason  why  I  mention  it  here  is,  that  it  is  froitig  to  have  a  partial 
thinning ;  and  any  person,  that  knows  the  face  of  an  oak  in  winter  as  well  as 
he  does  in  summer,  may  mark  Q,  sessilifldra  for  the  axe,  and  leave  Q.  peduncu- 
lata to  stand  until  England  wants  new  ships ;  for  there  is  as  much  diflerence 
in  their  manner  of  growth  as  there  is  between  the  black  Italian  and  Loriilinrdy 
poplars.  Q..  sessiliHora  grows  very  luxuriantly,  with  the  hrnnr  hes  ^pI■i^ht,  or 
fasti^te;  and  Q.  pedunculata  grows  slowly,  with  the  branches  horizontal; 
and  Its  gnarled  spray  may  be  distinguished  ffom  the  spray  of  Q.  sessilifldra  at 
a  great  distance.  Though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  against  Q.  sessi- 
liflora,  I  do  not  think  that  gentlemen  would  like  to  have  this  kind  totally 
eradicated,  as  they  are,  wherever  I  have  been,  tlie  larger  trees.  I  think  that 
the  nursei^men  ought  to  keen  them  separate ;  then  gentlemen  might  plant 
^  sessiliflora  for  coppice,  and  Q.  peduncul&ta  for  timber.— JbAa  Pearwn, 
Kinlet  GarderUy  Nov.  26.  183G. 

T/if  Black-  Trhh  Kim.  (Arb.  Brit.^  p.  130S.)  —  In  compliance  with  your  ' 
enquiries  respecting  the  black  Irish  elm,  I  bei^  to  say  that  it  was  sent  by  me  to 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chisw  ick,  being  a  variety  which,  though  I 
will  not  affirm  that  it  is  pcculiarto  Ireland,  yet  is  one  that  Ihave  not  met  with  else- 
where, or  any  description  that  suits  it.  It  was  found  by  my  fiither,  in  this  neighs 
bourhood,  about  1770,  and  has  since  been  cultivated  in  our  nurseries.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  dark  chestnut-colour  of  its  young  shoots,  is  hardy,  grows 
quickly  when  young,  and  makes  a  slender,  erect,  handsome  tree  when  old.  I 
sent  it  also  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Okisnevin,  and,  I  believe,  to  die  Hor- 
ticultural Garden,  Edinburgh;  and  their  books  should  point  it  oat,— J* 
RoberUon,   KMkemiy^  Feb,  18. 1837. 
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Queries  and  Answers. 


C4H»m  fusopbriuM  Link,  9pMiim  Meopdmm  L.---T0  the  vanoui  uses  assigned 

to  the  Cytisus  /cop^rius,  or  common  broom,  in  tfie  JrhoreiuM  BrUannicum, 
add  the  followint; :  —  A  strong  flrcoction  of  thf'  recent  shoots  !s  used  hv 
shepherds,  in  the  north  of  Scotlaiid,  for  salving  sheep ;  ami  is  believed  to  be  as 
eifectuai  as  toli>acco  liquor,  for  which  it  is  tiubstituted.  Some  add  a  little 
■pirita  of  turpentine  to  this  deeoetioD  before  using  it.  — *  D,  Beatm,  H(^ld, 
near  Led^wry^  Matck  7.  1837. 


Art.  VI.    (iueries  and  Answers. 

The  Dry  Scale  on  Appfr  nni!  Prtn-  Trees.  — The  pour  nnd  apple  wall-trees 
in  this  garden,  and  one  or  two  oi  the  gardens  iu  tiic  neighbourhood,  are 
infested  to  a  most  fearful  extent  with  a  small  insect,  known  here  by  the  name 
of  the  Dry  Scale.  It  resides  upon  the  bark,  and  sometimes,  I  believe, 
even  upon  the  fruit  itsdf.  It  has  a  most  destructive  effect  upon  the  branches 
and  tree  where  it  takes  up  its  abode ;  the  branch  decaying,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
becoming  utterly  useless.  T  never  observed  these  creatures  moving,  or  their 
organs  of  locomotion ;  but  1  hhould  thmk  tiicy  are  possessed  of  such  orcans, 
wings,  for  instance;  for,  if  a  juung  tree  is  planted  near  a  tree  infested 
them,  emigration  soon  takes  place,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  young  tree  is 
swarminpf  with  them.  Here  tney  seem  most  partial  to  the  Ribston  pippin 
appl<',  nnd  black  Aehan  pear;  never  touching  ()iums,  y>e;ulies,  or  cherries. 

Aiuiig  With  tla.i  1  iiuvc  scat  two  brmiclies ;  the  one  oi  a  pear  tree,  the  other 
of  an  apple  tree,  to  show  you  these  creatures  themselves,  and  the  destructive 
effects  they  produce.  Once  or  twice  every  year,  I  rub  or  brush  the  branches 
infested  with  a  composition  of  soft  soap,  turpentine,  and  train  oil.  This  checks 
their  rnvn^es,  but  only  partially  j  and,  besides,  it  has  not  a  very  good  effect 
upon  the  trees. 

My  object  in  writing  to  you  is,  to  ask  if  you,  or  an^'^  of  your  fiieads,  would 
be  so  good,  through  tlie  medium  of  your  excellent  Msgazine,  or  otherwise,  as 
to  give  the  name  of  this  insect  or  plant,  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  it,  and 

the  season  in  which  this  could  be  done  most  effectually  ;  together  with  any 
other  useful  information  r^arding  it;  sucii  as  its  nature,  maimer  of  reproduc- 
tUHi  and  locomotion^  &c.  —  W,  B.,  Gea^dcner,  Spring  jie/d,  Mroatk,  Marek 
21.  1837, 

This  dry  scale  appears  to  be  the  Coccus  conchiformis  Gmelin,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Coccus  found  upon  apples,  and  figured  in 
the  Field  Xuiuruiisl,  p.  bO. ;  aiiiiough  in  W.  B.'s  branches  they  were  crowded 
dosely  together,  indeed  upon  one  aQOthen  It  is  in  the  very  young  state  that 
they  creep  about,  finding  their  way  instinctively  to  the  younger  shoots.  See 
Trans,  Ent,  Soc,  vol.  i  p.  d.t  for  a  remedy  by  JMr.  Ingpen.  —  J.  O,  W.  Aprils 

We  iiave  written  to  W.  B.  to  furnish  us  with  an  infested  branch  once  a 
month,  or  oftener,  if  he  observes  any  change  taking  place  m  it,  in  order  that 
Mr.  Westwood  majr  study  the  history  of  the  insect  throughout  the  year.  In 
the  meantime,  we  give  the  following  quotation  from  the  paper  of  Mr.  Ingpen, 
from  the  Ti  fnixnctions  of  the  Knlomolon  'u'al  Soricti/  :  — 

**  The  iuiurics  wlucii  the  Cocci  do  to  vegetation  are  very  great,  not  only  in 
green  and  bot4iouses,  but  also,  which  b  of  more  importance,  to  the  out-door 
fruits.^  The  apple,  pear,  plnm,  peach,  apricot,  &c.,  sufl^  alike  from  dieir  de* 
Rtnictive  attacks.  The  effects  of  their  ravnc^  on  fruit  trees  appear  to  be, 
that,  by  absorhinn;  the  sap,  the  grow  th  oi  the  trees  is  retarded,  the  fruit  loses 
botii  size  uad  davour,  and  die  crop  decreases. 

**  In  consequence  of  the  female  Cdccus  adhering  dose  to  the  bark,  it  is 
extremely  difncult  to  eradicate ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  method  of  getting 
rid  of  it  !n  this  stntc,  short  of  scraping  it  off  the  branches.  This  mode,  how- 
ever, w<Mil(i  1h'  extremely  tedious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  endanger  the  life  of 
the  tree.  Tiicrc  are  various  remedies  in  use;  such  as  washing  the  trees  witii 
tobacco-water,  soil  soap  and  water,  and  lime>water;  all  destructive  of  insect 
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life:  butt  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  economy  is  of  importance.  Vegetable 
aohitions  are  not  u^jarious  to  vegetable  life ;  but  minerd  washes  arCf  no  doubt, 
dangerous.  lame-water,  however,  is  an  exception,  and  combines  three  im- 
portant qualities :  it  is  perfectly  harmless  to  vegetation,  it  is  cheap,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  destructive  to  insects.  I  should  recommend  two  or  three  applica- 
tions, in  the  spring,  at  intervab  of  one  or  two  weeks,  of  strong  lime-water 
with  a  brush,  and  a  dusting  of  quicklime  before  the  branches  get  dry  ;  or  a 
washing  of  soft  soap  and  water,  using  also  the  powdered  lime.  For  plants  in 
the  green  and  hot  house,  a  solution  of  bitter  aloes  is  said  not  only  to  destroy 
the  in-sect,  but  to  prevent  its  future  appearance  on  the  plant  washed  with  it. 

"  I  think  the  causes  of  failure  in  getting  rid  of  this  pest  have  arisen  from 
the  application  of  remedies  at  improper  seaaons;  that  is,  when  the  female  has 
become  fixed  to  the  plants.  I  would  suggest  that  the  remedies  be  applied 
when  the  young  larvre  make  their  appearance.  In  this  state  they  arc  locomo- 
tive, and  may  be  easily  detected  with  a  pocket  magnifier.  If.  therefore,  at  this 
period,  any  of  the  above  remedies  were  applied  two  or  three  times  in  the 
maoner  before  suggested,  I  have  little  doubt  of  a  racoesaful  xeralk."  {Entom* 
TVmu^  part  iii.  p.  175.) 


Art.  VII.    Covent  Garden  Market. 
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OhtnpaHons,  —  From  the  contiimed  prevalence  of  severe  frosts,  and  dry 
searching  wind,  {Inrini:  the  last  four  weeks,  the  supplies  to  the  markets  have 
been  materially  diminished ;  which  has  had  considerable  tfftct  in  raisini,'  the 
prices  of  all  articles  furnished  to  the  markets  wliich  may  be  considered  as  tlie 
immediste  produce  of  the  season ;  such  as  broccoUs,  colevrorts,  spinach,  &c. 
The'prices  of  all  forced  vegetables  have  also  been  considerablv  enhanced  by  the 
demand  created  from  the  deficiency  of  supply  in  other  articles,  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  season ;  so  that  the  market  has  presented  the  unusual  api)carance 
of  a  continued  diminution,  ut  a  time  when  u  steady  increase  in  its  supplies  is 
usually  expected.  A  reference  to  the  present  Iist»  as  compared  with  the  pr&> 
ceding,  will  show  the  effect  produced  in  the  prices  of  most  articles.  Potatoes 
alone  have  decreased  in  value,  in  consequence  of  a  very  largo  and  unexpected 
supply  having  come  to  hand,  to  the  extent  of  ei<;ht  thousand  tons  in  four 
days,  from  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  Devonsinre,  and  Jersey ;  but  not  any  iroai 
Irdand.  Onions  have  been  supplied  from  Bedfordshire  rather  freely ;  but,  in 
conseouence  of  tfae  crops  in  the  immediate  neiahbourhood  of  London  having 
been  badly  harvested  (they  did  not  keep  well,  and  are  almost  exhausted), 
thev  have  realist^  much  higher  prices.  Carrots,  also,  have  been  in  demand, 
and  have  considerably  increased  in  value.  The  crop  of  a|)t>les  having  been 
but  moderate,  the  supply,  throughout  the  winter,  has  heen  limited.  But  few 
foreign  have  been  imported  :  at  present  they  are  in  demand,  and  realise  good 
prices.  We  have  had  a  fcw  pcas,  from  time  to  time,  importcfl  from  Lisbon  ; 
but  they  do  not  come  to  hand  fresh,  and  have  not  been  mmiedmtcly  saleable. 
It  will  be  yet  some  weeks  before  we  can  expect  any  of  our  own,  unless  we 
should  be  fiiTOured  by  a  great  chaiu»  in  the  weather. — C.  O,  M,  AprU  82. 
18S7. 


Art.  VIII.   The  Londo  n  HmriicuUurtd  Society  and  Garden* 

March  21.  ib^l .  — Exhibited.  Cameiiia  Embriata,  from  Mr.  R.  Donald. 
Camellia  tricolor,  from  Bfr.  Hugh  Low.  D«idr6bium  ug^regktum,  Ardlsia 
panicul&ta,  Oncfdimn  bif61ium,  and  O.  am^liitum,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence. 
Miscellaneons  flowers,  from  theHon.  W.IL  F.  Strangways.  lillcium  floridiinum, 
Stypbelia  tubiflora,  Cynibidiuni  flloiTolium,  Andromed^^  floribunda,  Seedlini; 
Jifhododendron  ponticum,  two  seedling  Camellias,  and  live  other  sorts  in 
pots,  and  Phftrus  grandiibllus,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Ixdra  coccfnea,  Onddium 
carthaginense,  ^uph6rbMjaeqmn2V/-/?.Va  ffuigens),  and  Catas^tum  senuapdrtum, 
from  Mr.  Priestly,  gardener  to  Walter  Boyd,  Esq. 

Frnm  the  Garden  of  the  Sodeff/.  P/n?i(r.  Bcrberis  .4quif61inm,  .S'isyrinchium 
gmnditiurum,  Bletuz  Shephcrdf,  Neniupliila  inslgnis,  Clematis  austruUs.— 
JHa.  Pears:  Beurr^  ranee,  Easter  bergamot,  Cliaptal,  a  good  stewing 
pear.  Apples :  Framboise,  and  Baldwin  kitchen  apples ;  Chester  pearmain 
and  Grange's  j>carmain,  kitchen  and  table  apples,  American  pippin,  red 
everlasting,  which  has  a  bloom  like  th;it  on  some  of  the  Russian  apples  and 
crabs ;  and  Malo  di  Carlo,  the  celebrated  apple  of  Finale  (see  Dransacttons 
^  the  HorHeuUwal  Sodely);  though  here  it  is  found  to  be  a  most  inferior 
apple,  i)Jile,  and  of  bad  Quality.  —  Cuitmgt  for  distribution.  Pears :  Monsieur 
le  cure,  and  forme  de  Dellara.  Apples :  White  Nonpareil,  and  Sudbury 
beauty. 

Awarded.    A  silver  Kni^htian  medal  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Dcndrobium 
aggregatum,  and  to  Mr.  Pnestley,  gardener  to  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.,  for 
poorlMS  JaoquinifB^ldlni  (ftilgens). 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATlONa 

Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  itijuriui/s  to  Culti- 
vators, By  J.  O.  Westw  ooD,  FX.S.9  Secretary  to  the  Entomolo- 
gical Society  of  Londuu. 

lfo.4w  Thb  Omion  FiT« 
Order,  Diptera  £«wi«ii«.  (Two-winml  flies.) 

Dhrukm,  J3rach6cera  Maequmi.  (mnng  toe  antenm  short,  and  fiimisliad 

with  a  bristle  above.) 
Fnn^ily,  A/uscida?  Leach.    (So  named  from  the  ^^inpfln^g  genua  ilifi(lSCa») 
bubiuinily,  Anthooayzides  Macquart, 

Genus,  AntfaomjHa  ilfdjfMi.  (So  aimed  from  two  Greek  words :  oniAos.  a 
flower,aiid  wifk,  a  fly ;  eapfessiye  of  the  attachment  of  tfaelnaectSyOf  wmcfa 

it  is  composed,  to  plants.) 
Subgenus,  F/g!p  Rob.  Desv.  Myod.,  p.  584. 

Species,  Aiithoinyia  ccparuni.*  (ScatOpha^  ceparum  Kirby  and  Spence  Inir., 
▼ol.  i.  p.  note;  Anthom^ia  oepiinim  BoMi  Natmrg^  p.  73.,  Ga»'i,  Ins^ 
p.  129.)  {Cepa,  the  Latb  apeeUlc  mune  of  the  onkm;  cepantmt  gem  plur^ 
of  the  onkms.) 

During  the  summer  months,  and  especially  in  June  and  July, 
tliL  cultivator  of  onions  is  annoyed  by  perceiving  that,  here  and 
there,  in  various  parts  of  his  beds  of  this  vegetable,  the  plants 
appear  to  be  in  a  dying  state,  and  the  leaves  fallen  on  the 
ground.  At  first,  this  is  observed  in  plants  which  are  only  Just 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  which  are  not  above  the  thick- 
ness of  a  straw.  These  soon  die,  and  then  others,  of  a  larger 
size,  are  observed  to  decay  in  a  similar  manner;  this  con- 
tinues until  the  middle  of  July,  and  even  until  the  onions  are 

*  Stephens  gives  this  as  synonymous  with  Affisca  radlcuni  of  Linnaeus  and 
Meigen,  itfifisca  d^r^  of  Harris,  and  Antbomyia  br&ssicae  of  Wiedemann. 
Ma<^art  gives  Musca  radlcum  of  Linnseus  as  the  E^gle  vulgaris  of  Robineau 
Desvoidy.  The  description  of  ilfusca  radrcum  of  Linnaeus  will  not  a^ee  with 
the  onion  fly,  having  tour  black  bands,  and  feeding  upon  the  roots  oi  R&pha^ 
nus.  I  should  also  suppose  that  it  is  distinct  from  Anthomvia  brissicae. 
Bonefa^  has,  hi  laet,  daaoribed  a  distfaict  species  of  Anthom^  under  tfaot 
(Gttrt.  Ins.,  p.  18L)  Ho  has  also  described  A.  cepinira  and  A,  rad)- 
;  distinct.  (Naturg.  4et  Im^  p*  7^  7di») 
Vol.  XllL  —  No.  87.  a 
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full  grown;  at  which  time  they  have  occasionally  sufficient 
strength  to  survive  the  injury,  with  the  decay  of  a  portion  only 
of  their  outer  layer  or  root ;  the  centre  part  remaining  sound. 
In  this  manner  whole  beds  are  destroyed ;  and  it  seems  to  be  of 
little  use  to  sow  again,  as  the  fresh-sown  plants  fare  no  better* 
In  light  soils  especiallvy  the  attacks  of  this  insect  are  occasion- 
ally very  annoying  to  Uie  gardener. 

On  stripping  off  the  coats  of  the  yOung  onions  which  show 
evident  signs  <»  decayi  it  is  at  once  perceived  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  attack  of  a  small  grub,  destitute  of  legs,  upon  the  vital  partd 
of  the  bulb  or  stem  oftbe  plant,  that  its  destruction  is  occasioned. 

On  pulling  up  a  very 
*  young  onion  {Jig»82,  c), 
i  its  interior  is  found  to 
11  be  completely  devoured 
fi  by  a  single  grub  at 
'Ji  its  very  Jieart ;  but» 
M  in  plants  of  larger 
jB  growth,  I  have  counted 
W  at  least  half  a  dozen  of 
these  grubsy  varying 
considerably  in  size 
82.  b).  In  the  summer  season,  these  grubs  are  about  a  fort- 
night in  arriving  at  their  full  growth.  They  generally  consume 
the  entire  of  the  interior  of  the  onion ;  the  outside  skin  of  which 
is  alone  left  dry  and  entire,  serving  as  a  place  in  which  they 
underj^^lHeir  transformations,  without  forming  any  cocoon. 
(JfS*  ^}  In  about  another  fortnight,  the  perfect  fly  makes 
its  appearance,  the  time  VBTying,  according  to  the  season,  from 
ten  to  twenty  days. 


The  grub,  or  larva  (Jig.  88. :  a,  natural  size;  magnified),  is 
moderately  long  and  cylindrical,  but  more  conical  towards  the 
head,  which  is  of  a  variable  form,  furnished  with  two  minute  ten- 
tBcaUu  The  body  is  fleshy,  naked,  shining,  and  of  a  white  colour, 
with  twelve  distinct  segments.  The  breraing  pores  of  the  first 
segment  of  the  body  are  yellow,  and  the  terminal  segment  is  broad 
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and  obliquely  truncate^  with  about  eight  obtuse  poinisy  of  a  con- 
sistence similar  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Near  the  extremity  of 
the  body  are  observed  two  small  reddish  spots,  firom  which  pro* 
ceed  two  internal  and  dark-coloured  veins.  Bouch6  gives  the 
length  of  the  insect  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  but  those  which  I 
have  reared  were  nearly  half  an  inch  long  when  fiiU  grown* 

When  this  period  is  arrivedi  the  larva»  by  degrees,  contracts 
itself  in  length,  without  throwing  off  the  outer  skin,  and  very 
diortly  appears  as  an  oval  mass  (Jig,  83. :  c,  natural  size,  d , 
magnified),  of  a  chestnut  colour;  having  its  posterior  end  black- 
ish, with  the  extremity  red,  and  with  two  large  black  spots  cor- 
responding with  the  spots  described  near  the  end  of  the  body  of 
the  larva*  In  this  state,  it  is  brittle  and  shining,  without  very 
distmct  traces  of  segments ;  but  the  head  is  Ibmbhed  with  two 
obtuse  points ;  and  the  points  observed  at  the  other  end,  in  the 
larva,  are  also  still  to  be  perceived,  two  of  them  being  rather 
larger  than  the  rest.  Within  this  puparium  the  real  pupa  is  to 
be  found,  having  the  hmbs  laid  along  the  breast. 

The  perfect  wsect  {Jig,  83.  magnified,  the  cross  lines  indi- 
cating the  natural  size)  is  of  a  pale  ashy  colour;  the  female 
(which  is  here  figured)  having  the  abdomen  entirely  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  but  in  the  male  it  has  an 
interrupted  black  line  down  the  middle.  The  diflferent  parts  of 
the  body  are  clothed  with  long  black  bristles,  arising  from  black 
points,  which,  in  the  thorait,  are  nearly  regularly  disposed  in 
4  lines,  and  are  longer  than  in  the  other  parts.  The  mouth, 
palpi,  and  antennae  are  black ;  the  face  shining,  and  somewhat 
silvery.  There  is  a  broad  chestnut  line  between  the  eyes,  forked 
behind,  leaving  the  space  for  the  ocelli  of  the  ordinary  colour. 
The  nasus  is  triangularly  produced  above  the  mouth ;  and  the 
an'tennal  bristle  is  clothed  with  very  short  hairs  at  the  base* 
Behind  the  eyes  is  a  transverse  row  of  black  hairs.  The  winos 
are  nearly  destitute  of  colour,  but  rather  buff  at  the  base ;  the 
iridescence  pink  and  green ;  and  the  nervures  buff,  but  darker  at 
the  tips  of  the  wings.  The  legs  are  black;  and  the  poisers 
and  winglets  of  a  pale  yellow.  Expansion  of  the  wiUgs,  5^  lines 
to  6^  lines  (about  half  an  inch). 

According  to  M«  Bouch(i  (to  whose  capabilities  and  abilities  for 
observation  I  am  able  to  bear  witness,  from  having  visited  his 
large  nursery,  and  inspected  his  collections,  at  Berlin),  the  female 
deposits  her  eggs  upon  the  leaves  of  the  onion,  close  to  the  earth ; 
and  she  is  enabled,  doubtless,  to  introduce  them  between  the  outer 
coats  of  the  bulb  by  means  of  her  elongated  telescope-like  oviposi- 
tor $  so  that  the  larvae,  when  hatched,  readily  make  their  way  to 
the  centre  of  the  root,  which  they  soon  reduce  to  a  state  of  decom- 
position, which  seems  to  be  most  congenial  to  their  taste*  The 
same  author  also  states  thai  the  insect  may  be  found  in  the 

R  « 
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larva  state  from  May  to  Oiefx>ber,  there  being,  during  the  perio<I 
between  these  monttis,  two  or  three  generatioi^  Hence,  it  is 
from  this  oontiiiiied  generation,  and  from  the  period  assigned  to 
one  brood  not  agreeing  with  that  of  another,  that  we  find  grubs 
of  different  sizes  in  the  same  root*  The  late  broods  pass  the 
winter  in  the  pupa  states  and  are  ready  to  burst  forth  at  the  first 
warmth  of  t}ie  ensuing  spring.  In  Mr.  Major's  Treatise  on 
obnoxious  Insects,  hCy  it  is  stated,  that  ^  the  maggot  of  the  house- 
fly, as  described  on  the  cauMowefs,  in  some  situations  pnms 
ao  enemy  to  the  oaion.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  parent  is 
attracted  by  some  disease  in  the  onion,  as  we  often  find  tlkat» 
in  those  onions  which  are  gouled  and  moulded  (terms  known 
amoogst  gardeners),  the  bulb  is  most  liable  to  its  raTages.*' 

Now,  it  is  ouite  evident,  that,  in  this  passage,  Mr.  Major 
has  confounded  at  least  three  distinct  spedes  of  insects :  An- 
thom;^ia  cep^rum,  Anthom;^  brisstcsa,  and  the  house<Ay 
(jAfusca  domestica),  if  not  more,  as  there  are  many  species  df 
house-flies.  That  these  insects  are  very  much  alike  is  true 
enough :  but  that  only  makes  it  the  more  neoessanr  to  exercise 
a  scrupulous  investigation  of  their  characters;  and  this  cannot  be 
done  without  study.  It  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  point  out  the 
utter  inutility,  ia  many  cases,  of  practical,  without  scientific,  know* 
ledge;  and,  consequently,  that,  in  order  to  destroy  insects  efiectu* 
ally,  entomology  must  be  extensively  studied  as  a  science.  I  trust, 
indeed,  that  the  time  is  not  fiir  dbtant,  when  this  science,  as  well 
as  botany,  shall  be  made  a  general  branch  of  education.  We 
have,  indeed,  to  i^ret  that  in  these  matters  we  are  always 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  lessons  from  our  i^ighbours  across 
the  water,  instead  of  precemng  them.  At  the  present  time,  M. 
Victor  Audooin,  one  of  the  prolessors  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
is  giving  a  most  interesting  course  of  public  lectures  upon  the 
noxious  and  beneficial  insects  of  France* 

Another  observation  may  be  made  upon  the  passage  cited 
from  Mr.  Major's  work;  namely,  that  1  have  always  found  fine 
healthy  plants  most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  Unlike  the 
turnip  saw-fly,  which,  from  the  brightness  of  it  colour,  is  at  once 
detected,  the  onion  fly  is  of  such  obscure  tints,  and  there  are  so 
many  distinct  species  of  flies  having  totally  different  habits,  and 
yet  so  much  alike,  that  even  professed  entomologists  have  difii-* 
culty  in  separating  them.  Hence,  the  extirpation  of  the  onion 
fly  is  attended  with  greater  difficult*  Salt  and  ashes  have  been 
suggested,  when  strewn  over  the  ground ;  but  these  are  in- 
effectual, because  it  is  upon  the  plants  that  the  females  settle 
In  order  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  not  upon  the  ground. 
Bouch^  suggests  the  plan  of  strewing  powdered  charcoal  {g§* 
stamp/ten  kobkn)  over  the  bed,  in  which  the  female  flies  will 
deposit  their  eggs  as  willingly  as  upon  the  onion ;  the  charcoal 
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dust  being  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  larv«  are  hatched.  The 
power  of  reproduction  of  these  flies  is  so  great,  that,  if  the  early 
attacks  of  the  insect  are  not  checked  by  the  destruction  of  the 
yoiuiff  onions  when  the  first  attacks  of  th«  insect  are  perceived, 
it  will  be  next  to  useless  to  attempt  any  other  subsequent 
remedy.  Burning  the  plants  infested  will  be  more  advisable 
than  burying  them;  because  the  latter  will  not  cause  the  de- 
struction of  the  insects.  It  will  require  but  a  very  slight 
acfjuaintauce  witk  ooion  bed  to  detect  the  plants  which  are 
invested. 

Mr.  Mackmurry  states  that  any  remedy,  sufficiently  powerful 
to  destroy  the  insect  (that  is,  the  larva  enclosed  within  the 
onion),  must  inevitably  destroy  the  onion  itself;  and  he  suggests 
that  a  careful  selection  of  such  soils  and  situations  ibr  the  onioa 
crops  should  be  made,  as  are  most  likely  to  resist  the  various 
common  incidents  of  season  peculiar  to  this  very  variable  cli- 
mate, and  containing  such  eligible  food,  and  in  such  proportion^ 
as  this  bulbous  esculent  requires  :  and  Mackray  recommeodt 
the  sowing  of  onions  in  ground  that  has  had  strawberries  four 
or  five  years,  and  which  may  be  repeated  two  or  tliree  years 
successively.  Macdonald  suggests  the  transplanting  of  seedling 
onions,  first  dipping  the  roots  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of 
4»rih  and  one  part  of  soot,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
make  a  puddle ;  and  Major  advises  the  frequent  watering  of  the 
beds  with  a  mixture  composed  of  one  gallon  of  soapsuds  to 
lour  quarts  of  gas  water ;  or,  in  place  of  the  latter,  two  x]uarts  of 
gas  tar :  either  will  do,  as  the  only  use  of  this  mixture  is  to 
produce  an  offensive  smell. 

These  are  the  suggestions  of  practical  writers.  How  far  thsfr 
are  beneficial,  how  far  accidentally  serviceable,  or  how  far  coun- 
teracting the  habits  of  the  inseot  as  above  detailed^  must  be  ie& 
for  future  investig^tioa* 


A«T.  IL  FarfW  SucrgesHmii  rdaiifoe  io  the  Amdhratiom  ef  our 

etUSe  Frukt,   By  D«  Bbatom* 

To  carry  out  the  principles  on  which  my  former  suggestions 
{p.  203.)  are  founded,  every  possible  precaution  must  be  taken 
io  keep  the  rain,  and  even  all  kind  of  dampness*  from  the  fruit» 
after  it  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  its  full  size.  A  spare  glass 
frame,  placed  against  the  tree,  will  be  found  a  good  preventive. 
The  fruit  may  hang  on  the  tree  till  it  falls  of  Its  own  accord,  or 
till  the  appearance  of  frost.  The  seed  derives  a  considerable 
degree  of  nourishment  from  the  fruit,  for  some  time  after  it  is 
gathered ;  therefore  Uie  fruit  ought  to  be  laid  in  some  dry  warm 
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place  (say  the  front  of  a  late  vineryX  under  the  tnfloence  of  the 
solar  rays,  for  a  month  or  so,  or  till  sowing  time. 

Besides  the  chance  of  originating  an  Improved  race  of  fruit  by 
this  treatnienti  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that,  if  it  is  possible  to 
reproduce  any  given  variety  of  fruit  from  seed,  this  system,  or 
some  modification  of  it,  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  for  that 
purpose^  the  necessary  precautions  beings  of  course,  taken  to 
gnard  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  pollen. 

As  a  matter  of  speculative  cariosity  bearing  on  this  subject, 
It  may  l>e  enquired  how,  or  by  what  means,  were  the  apple,  the 
pear,  or,  indeed,  any  of  our  edible  fruits,  first  produced  from 
their  <*sava^  parents?"  Certainly  not  by  cultivation,  which 
at  once  would  refute  the  above  hypothesis.  Then  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  it  must  have  been  by  some  accidental  or 
natural  cause*  The  following  may  be  among  the  many  causes 
which  will  occur  to  the  inquisitive  mind.  Ine  savage  parents, 
sown,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  soon  sprang 
up  in  youthfiil  vigour,  in  dense  masses,  each  struggling  for 
the  greatest  share  of  that  light  and  air  which  is  so  essential  to 
their  well-being.  The  strongest  soon  overtopped  their  weaker 
brethren,  and  mund  it  no  dimcult  task  to  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tion aflerwards :  yet  the  more  resolute  of  the  weaker  party  still 
kept  pushing  up  their  aspiring  heads  among  the  main  branches 
of  their  oppressors,  and  with  their  united  growth,  aided  by  the 
force  of  the  passing  breeze,  began  to  make  deep  indentations  on 
them  by  rubbing.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  riiwing  the 
branches  of  fruit  trees.  In  course  of  time,  these  main  branches 
may  have  become  so  much  dilapidated,  that  the  necessary  cir- 
culation of  their  juices  was  almost  entirely  Impeded  :  but  their 
leaves,  not  willing  to  give  up  their  assigned  functions,  still  kept 
pumping  up  the  reserve  juices  within  the  sphere  of  their  action.- 
The  juice  being  now  supplied  to  the  leaves  in  a  less  quantity, 
they  elaborated  it  to  a  still  higher  decree  than  usual.  The  fi^iit 
all  this  time  had  little  to  complain  o^  seeing  that  what  nourish- 
ment it  lost  in  quantity  it  gained  in  quality ;  and  the  seed,  afler 
partaking  of  the  essence  of  this  improved  nourishment,  brought 
forth,  in  its  turn,  a  new  race  of  fruit  trees,  removed  one  degree  in 
improvement  from  their  parents  ;  and  thus  a  foundation  was  laid 
for  future  improvements ;  or,  as  Ovid  most  beautifully  describes 
it,— 

**  Hanc  Deus  et  roelior  litem  Natuia  dinniit." 

•*  But  God  or  Nature,  while  they  thus  contend, 
To  their  intestine  discords  put  an  end/* 

Dryden's  TranSn 

This  improved  race,  acting  after  the  example  of  its  parents,  in 
the  order  of  time,  we  may  suppose,  brought  forth  a  progeny 
still  further  improved ;  and  thus  effect  IbUowed  cause  in  rapid 
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succession,  for  nobody  knows  how  long;  till  at  last,  after  some 
tremendous  chaotic  cause,  Adam  found  "  every  fruit  after  its 
kind  "  ready  improved  for  his  use. 

To  starve  a  tree  by  ringing,  transplanting,  or  any  other 
manipulation  to  the  same  effect,  in  order  to  obtain  an  improved 
variety  from  its  seed,  might  reasonably  be  called  a  novel  and 
unnatural  method :  yet  you  see,  by  the  above,  it  is  the  most 
ancient  and  natural  after  all ;  and,  to  make  a  short  story  of  a 
long  one,  grafting  pear  trees  on  quince  stocks,  and  training 
down  the  boughs  (a  system  so  prevalent  on  the  Continent),  must 
have  powerfully  assisted  our  neighbours  in  obtaining  those  de- 
licious pears  for  which  we  are  now  so  much  indebted  to  them. 

Hqffield^  April  7.  1837. 


Art.  III.  Plan,  Section,  S^c.^  of  a  small  spau'roqfed  Pit,Jor  Green- 
house Plants,  recently  erected  at  Stratford  Green,  Essex,  By  John 
Bevis. 


Figs.  84,  85,  and  86.  are  a  section,  elevation,  and  plan,  of  a 
small  span-roofed  pit,  which  Mr.  Allcard  has  lately  had  erected. 


The  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts  in  the  three  figures ;  a  a  are 
air-flues  covered  with  plain  tiles;  h,  tiles  covered  with  sand,  to  re- 
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ceive  the  plants;  c  c,  small  gratings  to  admit  air,  and  to  exclude 
vermin  ;  d  d,  brick  pillars  to  receive  the  tiles. 

This  pit  was  erected  for  heaths,  and  for  rearing  and  preserv- 
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ititr  tlie  hardier  species  of  irrecn-hoiTse  plnnts,  intendet!  to  be 
planted  out  in  the  op<^n  i^anien  in  the  spririf^.  The  principal 
novelties  in  it,  I  apprcliend,  consist  in  the  meUiod  of  admittit^g 
tfie  air  at  the  bottom,  which  secures  the  plants  from  tiampirjtr 
otf;  the  case  with  which  the  lights  are  removed,  bein<T^  hung  on 
with  hooks  and  eyes  ;  am]  the  method  of  covering  the  hghts  with 
mats.  These  are  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  ridf^e  of  the  roof, 
and  at  the  other  to  a  roller,  the  whole  length  of  the  pit;  by  wiiich 
the  mats  are  readilv  run  down  over  the  lights,  and  kept  down, 
without  any  fasteniup;,  by  tlie  weit^fit  of  the  rollers:  they  are  also 
useful  for  shadinfT  either  side,  as  mav  be  recjnired. 

Mr.  Allcard  wishes  it  to  be  known,  that  he  has  had  this,  and 
other  more  extensive,  useful,  and  ornamental  erection*?,  put  u|)  in 
his  garden,  entirely  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dalby,  Innlder,  of  this  place, 
whose  judgment  and  good  taste  in  such  buildintrs  entitle  hnn  ta 
encouragement.  Mr.  Allcard  will  have  much  })leasure  in  allow- 
ing any  gentlen^an  to  inspect  what  has  been  done  here,  by  ap» 
plication  to  him. 

Straymd  Green,  Essex,  QcL  24.  1835. 

Wf  owe  an  apology  to  the  author  of  the  above  paper,  and  to 
Mr.  Allcard,  for  not  having  inserted  this  article  sooner.  The 
real  truth  is,  that,  soon  after  it  was  received,  it  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  our  architectural  draughtsman  (Mr.  Robertson),  to 
reduce  the  drawings,  and  transfer  them  to  wood  for  the  engraver. 
This  he  does  at  his  own  house ;  and  being,  soon  after  he  received 
them,  seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  he  was  unable  to  proceed 
with  them  till  quite  lately.  The  drawings  belonging  to  severaL 
other  articles  have,  unfortunately,  been  in  the  same  predicament; 
and  we,  in  consequence,  owe  similar  apologies  to  Mr.  Hogg,  jun., 
of  New  York,  to  M.  Ranch  of  Vienna,  to  the  author  of  a  trans- 
planting machine  in  use  in  Ireland,  and  to  some  others,  as  will 
appear  by  the  dates  of  their  respective  papers,  when  we  piifalish. 
them*  Cond* 
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Art.  IV.    An  Account  of  some  remarkable  Trees  of  the  Norway 
Spruce  {A^bies  excilsa  Poir.),  noxn  grotving  at  the  Whim,  in  Peebles* 

shire,  the  Properti/  of  Sir  James  Montgomery  of  Bartstanhope  and 
Stobo,  Drawn  up,  at  our  request,  by  J.  M'Nab,  Superintendent 
of  the  Experimental  Gardens,  Inverleith  ;  and,  with  our  permis- 
sion, read  by  him  before  tbu  Botanical  Society  at  Edinburgh, 
Jan.  12.  1837. 

The  estate  of  Whim  was  purchased  by  the  £arl  of  Islay 
afterwards  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  the  year  1730;  and  not  long 
after  his  deaths  in  1761,  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  Sir  James  MoDtgomery,  who  formed  the  garden  in  1776. 
He  also  improved  and  enlarged  the  former  plantations  of  the 
duke.  The  Whim  is  situated  on  the  high  grounds  bordering 
the  Pentland  range  of  hills,  fourteen  miles  soatli-west  of  £din*- 
burgh.  The  soil  is  chiefly  composed  of  brown  moss  or  bog  earthy 
which  is  deep  and  spongy ;  the  subsoil  is  various,  and  is  com«* 
posedf  in  the  kitchen-garden  and  its  vicinity,  of  a  retentive 
whitish  clay.  A  large  proportion  of  this  prqper^  is  planted 
with  the  Norway  spruce :  a  few  black  spruces,  silver  firs,  and 
larches,  also  exists  but  only  In  solitary  trees.  Of  hard-wooded 
trees,  the  beech  seems  to  be  the  most  prevalent;  and  it  thrives 
uncommonly  well  in  the  spongy  peat  soil.  It  was  planted  in 
belts  surrounding  the  estate,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  soon  after 
1730 ;  the  ground  having  been  previously  trenched.  Nearly  all 
the  fine  old  specimens  of  trees  on  this  estate  were  cut  down 
about  twenty-nve  years  ago ;  but  there  are  still  some  spruce  £urs» 
between  65  ft.  and  70  ft.  nigh.  The  girt  of  the  largest  common 
spruce  on  the  estate  is  5  ft.  10  in*  at  the  surface  of  the  gnmnd; 
and  that  of  the  Urgest  black  q>ruce  is  d  ft  1  in. 

The  Whim  spruces  present  some  very  interesting  and  remark- 
able forms,  to  all  appearance  caused  by  the  spongy  nature  of  the 
peat  soil  in  which  they  grow.  Such  forms,  p^haps,  are  not 
common  in  the  country ;  or,  if  they  do  exist,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  notice  having  been  taken  of  them<  Of  the  Whim  spruces,, 
the  form  which  appeared  to  me  the  most  remarkable^  was  that 
of  a  tree  which  was  tillering^  or  assuming  a  stoloniftfous  aspect* 
This  was  shown  in  several  specimens,  on  diiferent  parts  of  the 
proper^ ;  and,  of  those  I  observed,  the  most  fantastic  spedmeit 
was  one  growing  on  a  piece  of  elevated  mossy  ground,  alH»ut  an 
acre  in  extent^  and  within  tlie  boundary  of  the  kitchen-garden 
wall.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  In  forming  the  oarden,  lefl  a  bank 
of  peat  standings  after  the  rest  had  been  carted  away  and  burned^ 
as  a  trophy  to  show  the  strongly  marked  contrast  between  the 
improvements  of  human  art,  and  nature  in  her  wildest  form. 
This  spot  of  ground  b  called  the  Wilderness ;  and  on  its  highest 
point  a  sin^lar  Norway  spruce  exists.  Owing  to  its  stolon iferoua 
growth,  this  tree  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  Travelling 
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Fir ;  but  it  might  have  been  more  appropriately  called  the  banyan 
spruce,  on  account  of  its  branches  having  taken  root  wherever 
they  have  come  in  contact  with  the  spongy  soil.  In  this  speci- 
men (Jig*  87.,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12ft.),  the  rooting  appearance 
is  seen  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  in  consequence  of  many 
natural  layers  from  the  trunk,  and  from  the  primary  substems, 
having  taken  root 

This  natural  layering  of  the  spruce  fir  has  probably  been 
caused  by  the  excessive  weight  of  snow  bending  the  branches 
towards  the  ground,  and,  perhaps,  slightly  sinking  them  into  it, 
during  some  severe  season  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  branches 
being  thus  held  in  contact  with  the  spongy  peat,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  has  caused  them  permanently  to  assume  this  position. 
Being  thus  inclined  downwards,  roots  seem  absolutely  drawn 
from  the  branches.  The  tree  grows  on  the  surface  of  the  im- 
mense bed  of  peat,  as  it  did  when  it  was  first  planted,  without 
any  increase  oi  soil  having  taken  place ;  nor  is  the  stem  any 
deeper  below  the  surface  of  the  peat  than  is  usual  with  trees  in 
other  soils. 

The  depth  of  the  peat  soil  where  the  banyan  spruce  grows 
is  about  14  ft.  The  Wilderness  is  placed  on  a  rising  ground, 
which  slopes  gradually  down  to  a  rivulet,  where  the  subsoil 
appears  to  be  a  light- coloured  clay.    Had  it  not  been  that  the 
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under  portions  of  the  primary  substems  proceed  from  the  ground 
in  ft  uniform  sloping  direction  from  the  main  stem,  one  would 
be  apt  to  suppose  them  seedling  trees ;  as  the  tops  of  all  of  them 
have  assumed  that  appearance.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  tree  is,  that  some  of  the  branches  which  proceed 
both  from  the  miun  trunk  and  also  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
primary  substems^  when  in  contact  with  the  groundy  root»  and 
send  up  their  extremity  in  the  form  of  a  young  tree*  That 
portion  of  the  branch  between  the  stem  and  the  ground^  some- 
times several  feet  in  length,  does  not  appear  to  increase  in 
diameter  after  the  extremity  has  rooted  (as  exhibited  in  Jig,  88.) 
to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  4  ft.),  unless  it  has  rooted  close  to  the 
main  stem.  If  the  horizontal  branches  do  increase  in  diameter,  it 
is  in  a  proportion  not  easily  ascertained  ;  as  some  branches  which 
I  remarked,  proceeding  both  from  the  main  trunk  and  from 
primary  substems,  varied  from  2  ft.  to  6  fL  in  length,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  2  in,  in  diameter.  Their  extremities,  when  rooted 
in  the  ground,  assume  the  appearance  of  stems,  varying  from 
6ln.  to2ft.  in  circumference;  the  latter  being  united  to  the 
main  stem  with  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  horizontal  branch 
mentioned  (2  in.,  as  shown  in^.  88.)  The  branches  proceed- 
ing from  the  primary  substems  have  also  branches  equally 
healthy  with  themselves  proceeding  from  them,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  their  producing  others,  which,  if  allowed  room^ 
may  in  course  of  time  cover  the  whole  Wilderness.  That  portion 
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of  the  main  stem  which  remains  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
little  more  than  4  ft.  high,  before  upright  branches  are  produced  ; 
and  it  is  7  ft.  in  its  greatest  circumference.  The  stem  is  divided 
into  several  limbs,  which  run  from  30  ft.  to  35  ft.  in  height.  The 
pi  imary  substems  vary  from  8  ft.  fb  25  ft.  in  height,  and  the 
secondary  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  I  counted  upwards  of  30  stems 
surrounding  the  mother  tree  ;  and  30  ft.  was  the  greatest  diameter 
of  the  space  covered  by  stoloniferous  branches;  though  in  one 
place  a  secondary  layer  had  reached  as  fiir  as  1 8  ft.  from  the 
main  trunk.  The  other  specimens,  before  alluded  to,  of  this  form 
of  tree  were  far  inferior  in  size  to  the  one  now  described  and 
represented ;  perhaps  owing  to  the  cattle  browsing  about,  and 
destroying  the  tops  of  the  young  oifspring;  whereas  no  cattle 
could  enter  the  Wilderness  to  injure  the  banyan  spruce. 

Besides  the  trees  mentioned,  other  anomalies,  equally  interest- 
ing with  the  })receding,  occur  in  two  specimens  also  of  Norway 
spruce,  which  had  been  blown  down  a  great  many  years  ago ; 
but  how  long  I  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain.    The  gardener, 
Mr.  Young,  has  been  at  the  Whim  fifteen  years;  and,  during  that 
period,  no  difference,  he  says,  has  been  observable  on  the  hori- 
zontal portions ;  but  he  knows  considerable  alteration  on  the 
upright  stems,    both  as  regards 
their  circumference  and  height. 
The  first  which  he  conducted  me 
to  is  called  the  Man-of- War  Spruce. 
(fig^Sd.i  to  a  scale  of  I  in.  to  12  ft.) 
It  has  four  stems  differing  in  height 
and  distance  from  each  other,  as 
represented  in  the  figure;  the  tallest 
being  34  ft.  in  height  from  the 
ground.    At  first  sight,  this  tree 
seems  to  derive  its  principal  nou- 
rishment from  the  lower  portion  of 
the  root,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
stem:   such,  however,  is  not  the 
case  ;  for,  on  digging  beside  the 
horizontal   trunk,  several  strong 
roots  were  found  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  under  portion  of  the  stem, 
and  these  roots  s}i>cad  out  many 
feet,  at  a  few  inches  under  the 
surface.     In  the  other  specimen 
90.,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  1 2  ft.), 
roots  were  seen  protruding  above 
ground,  from  the  side  of  the  horizontal  biem  ;  and,  when  ex- 
amined by  digging,  the  under  surface  was  also  found  to  have 
produced  roots,    la  both  examples,  the  original  tops  had  de- 
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cayed  close  to  the  uppermost  arbo- 
meent  branch ;  no  doubt.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  not  being  able 
to  turn  upright:  notwitbstfU|^ing, 
howerer,  the  extremities  ot  both 
have  a  tendency  toward*  the  up* 
right  posltum* 

The  spruce  fir  is  capable  of 
bmng  dressed  with  the  shears,  in 
the  manner  of  holly  and  yew,  and 
made  to  assume  various  forms. 
This  was  practised,  several  years 
ago,  on  a  piece  of  liedge  at  the 
Whim  (as  represented  in  fig,  91. 9 
to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.).  This 
hedge  is  rather  a  curious  ol;»}ect, 
as  far  as  topiary  work  is  concerned ; 
but,  independently  altogether  of  its 
fimciful  sha}>e,  it  makes  a  roost  im- 
penetrable fence,  to  all  appearance 
resembling  yew,  but  of  a  paler  and  more  agreeable  jmen. 
Such  spruce  fir  hedges  are,  I  believe,  not  uncommon  near  Beme^ 


and  ui  some  other  parts  of  Switzerland*  The  spruce  fir  hedge 
at  the  Whim  was  formed,  fourteen  years  ago,  with  plants  10  n. 
high,  put  in  9  ft.  apart;  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  left  to 
shoot  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  clipped  into  ornaments,  the 
whole  were  cut  down  to  5  ft.,  and  afterwards  dressed  to  the  shape 
represented  in^.  91.  The  hecbe  was  first  cut  on  Jan.  25., 
the  year  after  planting;  and,  as  roe  plants  were  found  to  have 
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sustained  no  injury,  Mr.  Young  has  ever  since  adopted  the  same 
day  of  the  same  month,  or  as  nearly  so  as  he  could,  in  every  suc- 
cessive year,  for  the  cutting  in  of  the  young  wood.  Every  portion 
of  this  hedge  is  beautiful  and  green  ;  and  the  annual  growths 
are  very  short,  giving  the  surface  of  the  hedge  a  healthy  appear* 
ance.    The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  brown  peat  and  loam. 

The  circumstance  attending  the  naming  of  this  estate  is  rather 
remarkable,  and  may  not  be  uninteresting  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whimsical  form  of  some  or  its  productions.  The 
house,  as  a  shooting  lodge,  was  built  for  the  celebrated  arbori- 
culturist, John  Duke  of  Argyll;  and,  owing  to  the  spongy 
nature  of  the  peat,  piles  were  driven  into  the  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  foundation.  The  men  employed 
(unconscious  of  the  duke*s  being  within  hearing)  were  talking 
about  the  strange  whim  which  the  duke  had  taken  into  his  head, 
to  build  a  house  In  such  a  place.  His  Grace,  on  hearing  this,  im- 
mediately cried  out,  2he  Whim  be  it;  **  and  ever  since  it  has 
retained  that  name. 

Mr.  Young  informed  me  that  the  spruce  fir  wood,  cut  from 
the  mossy  ground,  was  comparatively  free  of  dry  rot,  when 
compared  with  wood  cut  from  the  drier  parts  of  the  Whim 
estate.  This,  however,  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining^  except 
on  the  authority  given. 

The  planting  of  trees  on  such  soils  as  the  Whim  estate  affords 
should,  I  think,  prove  an  instructive  lesson  to  landed  proprietors 
who  may  have  similar  soils  yet  unplanted  ;  and  much  of  such 
land  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  spruce  firs  described  are  called,  at  the  Whim,  the  white 
American  ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  although  they  assume  a  some- 
what different  appearance  from  that  of  the  common  form  ol'  the 
Norway  spruce,  that  they  are  only  a  variation  (of  which  we 
know  there  are  many)  of  that  species^  produced  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  mention  that  it  is  said  that 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  black  and  white  American  spruce 
firs,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  were  at  Whitton,  in 
Middlesex;  a  place  then  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
{Marfi/?i's  Mill.  Diet,) 

In  the  peat  bogs  of  the  Whim  estate,  the  remains  of  some  old 
oak  trees  exist.  The  one  pointed  out  to  me  was  observed  while 
cutting  a  drain  through  a  portion  of  a  bog,  when  the  root  of  an 
oak  tree  was  seen  18  in.  In  c  ircumference.  This  root  was  traced 
to  the  distance  of  8  ft.,  w  lie  re  the  original  tree  had  stood.  On 
clearing  away  the  peat  soil,  the  remaining  stump  of  this  tree  was 
found  to  be  9  ft.  in  diameter.  Portions  of  it  were  very  hard  and 
firm,  while  others  had  much  decayed. 

Experimental  Garden^  Jbnoerkith,  Janmry^  1837* 
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Similar  anomalies  in  the  growth  of  the  spruce  fir  ai»e  not  un- 
frequent  in  the  case  of  the  black  spruce,  Jthies  nigra.    One  is 
described  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  in  the  Mag.  Nat,  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  173., 
as  standing  in  the  woods  of  Braco  Castle,  Perthshire ;  of  which 
92.  is  a  portrait  by  Mr.  Gorrie.    This  tree^  iu  1828,  was 


about  40  years  old ;  but  its  height  is  not  mentioned.  Mr. 
Gorrie  adds  that  a  natural  seedling,  which  had  sprung  up  not 
far  distant  from  the  mother  tree,  and  was  apparently  about 
12  years  of  age,  was  also,  in  its  turn,  already  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  and  healthy  progeny  of  young  trees,  proceeding 
from  the  extreme  points  of  the  branches.  At  Syon,  there  is  a 
tree  of  ^^bies  nigra  of  50  or  60  years'  growth,  and  probably  much 
more,  which  is  30  ft.  high,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  double  circle  of 
trees,  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  points  of  the  recumbent 
branches,  all  of  which  have  taken  root.  A  portrait  of  this  tree 
will  be  found  in  our  Arborelum  Britannicum.  At  Stourhead  in 
Wiltshire,  and  at  Ditton  Park  near  Windsor,  there  are  common 
spruces,  the  lower  branches  of  which  have  rooted  into  the  soil, 
and  the  extreme  points  have  grown  up  into  regularly  branched 
trees.  There  is  also  a  very  singular  tree  of  this  kind  at  Moor 
Park,  near  Kickmansworth,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquess  of  Westminster;  and  we  think  we  have  seen  several 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  though  we  cannot  at 
this  moment  recollect  where.  We  know  of  none,  however,  at 
all  to  be  compared,  in  point  of  singularity  and  beauty,  with  those 
at  the  Whim,  which  we  saw  in  1805;  and  the  recollection  of 
them  induced  us  to  request  Mr.  Uendersoo,  in  1836t  to  asoer* 
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tain  if  tliey  were  still  in  existence  (see  his  answer,  Vol.  XII. 
p.  55S.),  and  afterwards  to  engage  tlie  elegant  and  accurate  pen 
and  pencil  of  Mr.  M^Nab^  juD.,  to  prepare  for  us  the  preceding 
paper. 

We  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  readers,  who  may 
know  of  similar  anomalies  in  the  spruce  fir,  if  they  will  send  iis 
an  account  of  them  ;  and,  if  any  one  can  throw  any  light  on  the 
carious  facts  lately  discovereci  respecting  the  vitality  of  the 
stumps  or  stools  of  the  silver  fir  (as  noticed  p.  142.  and  p.  234.), 
we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  doing  so  uiiliout  delay.  We 
are  informed  that,  in  many  cases,  particularly  tlie  fir  woods  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  the  stumps  of  tlie  common  JScotcli  pine 
retain  their  vitality  lor  several  years.  On  this  very  interesting 
topic  we  should  feel  extremely  obliged  for  a  statement  of  iisicts. 
—  Cmid, 


Art.  V«  On  the  Grototh  of  Trees  in  closed  Situations. 

By  T.  Davis. 

I  HAVE  heard  persons  in  the  west  of  England  express  surprise 
that  they  occasionally  see  large  old  trees  on  the  summits  of  hiUs> 
and  in  other  exposed  situations,  with  fine  spreading  heads,  re- 
sisting every  wind  that  blows;  whilst,  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
young  trees  of  the  same  kind  bow  tl)eir  heads  so  regularly  away 
from  the  prevailing  wind,  that  they  denote  only  too  plaioly  tiie 
point  of  the  compass  on  which  lies  the  great  Ailanlic. 

I  believe  many  gentlemen  have  been  deterred  from  planting 
points  of  land,  where  trees  aiid  woods  would  be  highly  orna- 
mental to  their  residences,  by  the  }iersuasion  of  their  senses,  that 
neither  clumps  nor  trees  could  flourish  in  the  degree  or  the 
manner  in  which  tliese  ancient  landmarks  appear  to  have  done. 
It  is  for  the  encouragement  of  such  timid  planters  that  I  offer 
the  Ibliowing  observations;  and^  iu  explanation  thereoly  I  shall 
add  a  few  blight  sketches. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  by  an  avenue  of  beech  trees  planted  on  a  sandy 
eminence.  We  had  grown  up  as  striplings  together;  and,  as 
they  were  within  a  nuie  of  my  then  residence,  i  saw  them  often* 

Up  to  that  time,  their  growth 
had  been  somewhat  iike  ^/ig. 
93. ;  their  heads,  by  a  simul- 
taneous bearing,  all  leaning 
from  the  south-west  wind.  At 
the  time  above  alluded  to,  I 
noticed  several  of  these  trees 
pushing  out  a  bough  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  wind  {Jig,  9*.). 
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As  the  north-east  side  of  the  tree  became  thickened  in  the 
bead,  so  as  to  resist  the  current  of  the  wind,  I  observed  my  new 

friends  gained  strength, 
and  apparent  courage  to 
make  further  exertions. 
Fig,  95.  represents  their 
state  in  about  five  years. 

After  this,  the  difficulty 
to  contend  with  seemed 
almost  to  vanish;  for,  as 
the  new-formed  limbs  ad- 
vanced to  bear  the  stroke 
of  the  winter's  blast  ( fig. 
96.)j  I  saw  that  the  summer's  heat  had  due 
influence  on  their  growth  and  formation;  and  the  newly  formed 
head  rapidly  assumed  a  state  of  competition  with  the  older 

branches  on  the  north- 
east side  (^^'-97.).  They 
are  now  become  so 
nearly  round-headed, 
that,  in  the  summer 
time,  the  difference  in 
their  growth  varies  but 
little  from  those  in  shel- 
tered situations.  Fig, 
98.  shows  their  present 
state ;  and  I  hope  to 
Jive  to  see  their  full 
heads  handsomely  completed. 

In  my  professional  journeys  during  the  period  herein  men- 
tioned, I  have  paid  peculiar  attention  to  trees  similarly  circum- 
stanced ;  and  having,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  travelled 
from  Swanage,  in  Dorsetshire,  along  the  southern  coast  to 
Falmouth,  and,  after  crossing  thence  to  Padstow,  along  the 
north  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  I  can  now  speak,  from 
personal  observation,  that  such  a  progress  as  I  have  here  de- 
scribed is  common  in  the  growth  of  deciduous  trees  exposed  to 
the  stroke  of  prevailing  winds. 

The  formation  of  the  head  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  nearly 
every  tree  we  see  thus  unprotected.  Indeed,  this  course  of 
formation  is  evident  in  trees  and  plantations  in  situations  even 
moderately  exposed.  Scarcely  a  forked  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  can  be 
seen  in  which  we  cannot  discover  a  greater  facility  of  growth  on 
one  side  than  the  other,  according  with  the  particular  current  of 
wind  with  which  such  tree  has  been  affected.  A  man  lost  in  a 
forest  in  a  foggy  day  might  steer  his  way  with  no  other  compass 
than  the  general  bearing  of  the  heads  of  the  taU  trees  thereof 
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■  The  tendency  of  these  observations  U\  to  show  that  shelter  is 
requbite  for  the  growth  of  wood  of  every  kind)  and  that  there 
are  various  ways  of  producing  shelter*  la  some  of  the  early 
enclosures  of  the  Cotswold  HiUst  the  allotments  were  bounded 
by  walls,  and  quickset  hedges  were  planted  on  the  north  and 
east  sides ;  but  such  shelter  kept  oft  the  sun  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  and  a  few. thinking  men  planted  their  hedges 
on  the  south  and  west  sides ;  arguing,  th(it  such  hedges  would 
have  more  sun,  and  a  screen  at  the  back  would  prevent  a  current 
of  wind.  It  was  soon,  discovered  that  these  hedges  had  the  ad- 
vantage. Just  such  a  . shelter  does  a  single  tree  form  ibr  itself 
after  a  given  time  of  probation ;  and  such  a  shelter  should  be 
found  to  preserve  young  trees  placed  in  the  very  front  of  an 
exposed  plantation.  I  could  point  out  sevei^al  inistances  near 
me,  where  trees  on. the  south-west  boundary  of  an  exposed 
hanging  wood  have,  within  twenty  years,  thrown  out  very  exten- 
sive, luxuriant,  lateral  branches.  Such,  too,  is  the  effect  in  mixed 
plantations  of  firs  and  forest  wood,  afl^r  the  former  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  break  the  strong  current  of  the  prevailing 
wind.  But  f  would  recommend,  for  early  effect,  that  ash  and 
sycamore  be  considered  the .  best  trees  for  the  tops  of  hills,  or 
other  places  much  exposed :  both  are  .applicable  to  general  use 
as  timber  or  underwood,  and  are  saleable  whether  young  or  old. 
Their  great  good  qualities  for  growth  are,  that  the  young 
branches  are  stiff,  and  do  not  ^hip  each  other ;  and  their  buds 
are  hardy,  contending  successfully  against  spring  frosts,  although 
the  leaves  of  both  are  often  injured  by  them. 
Portmay^  Dec.  11,  1830. 

.  These  observations,  which  were  first  suggested  by  a  row  of 
beech  trees  near  my  residence^  have  since  been  fully  confirmed 
by  farther  observations  which  I  have  made  on  timber  trees  of 
various  kinds.  I  remember  to  have  travelled  on  horseback, 
along  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast,  from  Swanage  to  Exeter^  in 
which  I  counted  scores  of  oaks,  from  50  to  100  years  old, 
showing,  in  their  various  ages  and  situations,  full  proof  of  their 
growth  in  the  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  ci|se 
of  the  beech  trees;  and,  during  the  journey  which  I  am  now 
taking,  I  have,  during  this  fortnight,  noticed  many  oaks  on  high 
points  of  land,  the  h€«ds  of  which  plainly  showed  their  proximity 
to  the  sea. 

SkrcpMre^  Apnl  26. 18S7. 

[Wb  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  correspondent  whether 
he  has  ever  heard  of  the  same  results  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
above  very  interesting  article  having  taken  place  with  the  oak,  or 
with  other  trees,  when  the  head  has  grown  to  one  side  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  action  of  tlie  wind,  more  especially  in  Scotland. 
See  remarks  on  this  subject,  applicable  to  Dorsetshire,  in  \  oJ. 
IX.  p.  548.,  and  Vol.  X.  p.  496.] 


Art.  VI.  A  MctJiod  of  training  Pear  Trees  which  might  be  advan" 
ia^eoudy  adopted  in  Gardens  where  Walls  can  not  be  o^orded^  and 
Standards  will  not  thrive  ;  with  preliminary  Observations  respecting 
the  List  of  Pears  in  the  last  Edition  of  the  **  Enct/clopadia  of 
Gardening."   By  J.  B.  W. 

The  list  of  pear  trees  \n  tlie  Encyclopedia  of  Gardenings 
e*lit.  1835,  containing  varieties  of  first-rate  excel K  nee,  ri})eiiiiig 
in  succession  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  to  which  that 
fruit  can  be  kept  without  becoming  vahieloss,  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  coultl  be  made  for  those  parts  of  England  where  the  climate 
is  not  inferior  to  tiiat  of  London.  Here,  in  llie  north,  however, 
1  find  tiiat  several  sorts,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  are 
amongst  the  most  hardy,  do  not,  on  standard  trees,  acquire 
sufficient  maturity  to  produce  that  C|ualitv  in  their  flesh  dis- 
tiriL,niished  by  tlie  term  "buttery;**  without  which,  in  my 
opmion,  and  in  that  of  many  others,  a  pear  is  not  worth  eating. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  l)eurre  de  Capiaumont  and 
tlje  white  doyenne,  althouc^h  the  fruit  of  botli  kinds  attain  their 
medium  size,  and  have,  externally,  the  appearance  of  being 
perfect  and  well  ripened.  The  trees,  likewise,  are  healtiiy  and 
prolific.  In  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  without  the  slightest 
advantaL!;e  of  soil  or  situation,  the  Loni^r  honnc',  Marie-Louise, 
passe-Colmar,  and  gloul  niorccau,  produce  melting  and  well- 
flavoured  fruit,  ahliougli  not  equal,  eitiier  in  size  or  flavour,  to 
what  1  have  scm  from  standard  trees  in  the  ^raiden  ot  the 
Horticultural  Society.  The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  does  not 
succeed  here  against  an  east  (storH»)  wnll  :  like  the  white 
doyenne  and  beurre  de  Capiaumont,  the  fruit  looks  well  to  the 
eye,  but  does  not  become  melting.  The  Bezi  Vret  is  utterly 
worthless  as  a  dessert  peai-,  even  with  the  advantage  of  an  east 
wall.  1  he  Colmar,  commonly  considered  ashy  bearer,  produces 
good  crops  of  fine  truil  with  us,  trained  against  a  south-aspected 
stone  wall  :  generally,  it  is  fit  for  table  in  January  and  February  ; 
but  1  have  kept  it  in  sand  till  the  end  of  May.  The  best 
autumn  pears  we  possess  are,  the  Jersey  Louise  boinie  and  the 
Seckle.  For  standard  trees,  in  the  north  of  England,  I  consider 
the  Louise  bonne  (of  Jersey)  decidedly  preferable  to  the  Marie- 
Louise,  being  fully  its  equal  in  flavour,  beauty,  and  size,  and  a 
much  better  bearer. 

In  making  a  selection  of  standard  pears,  then,  for  a  northern 
climate,  a  bleak  situation,  or  any  other  unfavourable  locality, 
tluMe  sorts  only  should  be  selected  which  have  been  found  to 
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succeed  under  similar  disadvantageous  ciicu instances.  A  good 
pear,  however,  is  such  nn  important  auxiliary  to  the  dessert,  that 
a  portion  of  walHng  should,  if  possible,  be  devoted  to  the  finer 
kinds,  particularly  to  that  prince  of  pears,  the  Chaumontel,  the 
delicious  glout  niorceau  and  Easter  beurre,  and  the  long-keeping 
beurr^  ranee.  The  last  three  are  naturally  so  prolific,  that  one 
tree  of  each  variety,  if  well  managed,  would  produce  sufiicient 
fruit  for  the  supply  of  a  small  family ;  and  they  would  be  fit  for 
the  table  in  succession.  But  the  principal  object  of  this  commu- 
nication is  to  make  known  a  method  of  training  pear  trees  which 
might  be  advantageously  addjned  in  gardens  where  walls  cannot 
be  afibrded,  and  standards  will  not  thrive.  It  has  been  prac- 
tised several  years  in  the  garden  of  S.  Peploe,  Esq.,  Garn- 
stone,  Herefordshire;  and,  I  believe,  has  been  found  eminently 
successful.  A  trellis,  which  may  be  made  either  of  wood, 
as  at  Garnstone^  or  of  iron  rods,  as  in^.  99.,  is  used  to  train 
the  trees  on. 

This  trellis  might  be  made  of  any  dimensl(uis  ;  but,  of  course, 
its  hei^llt  and  width  sliould  be  restricted  within  convenient  limit<i 
for  perluruiing  the  necessary  operations  upon  the  trees.  The 
trees  are  to  be  planted  against  the  tront  of  the  trellis,  at  distances 
regulated  by  its  width;  and  they  should  be  trained  in  the  fan 
manner.  Young  trees,  with  flexible  branches,  should  be  chosen, 
because  such  are  better  adapted  to  bend  easily  over  the  front 
part  of  tlie  trelh's. 

A  fVairie  ot  this  description,  placed  close  before  at  all  and  thick 
evergreen  hecli^e,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  with  a  properly 
prepared  border  for  the  trees,  would,  I  think,  be  almost  equal 
to  an  east  or  a  west  wnll  ;  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  the  metliotl  suggested  by  Mr.  Errington  (Vol.  XIT. 
p.  128.)-  The  soil  recommended  by  Mr.  Errington  is  unquestion- 
ablv  that  lest  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  pear  tree;  and,  although 
contrary  to  the  directions  promulrrated  by  most  writers  on  hor- 
ticulture, I  fully  concur  in  his  opniion  as  to  the  superiority  of 
shtillcnv  well-drained  borders  to  the  deep  pits  usually  made  for 
the  reception  of  the  roots. 

Feb.  1837. 
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Art.  VII.    On  the  Shriveling  of  GrapeSt  and  Recommendations  of 
the  earltf  White  Frontignan>    By  J.  Robertson,  Nurseryman. 

Tbbbs  has  been  much  discassion  in  your  Magazine  on  the 
cause  oif  and  remedy  for»  the  frequent  sfariYeluig  of  grapes, 
about  the  period  of  ripening*  in  stoves  and  vineries.  Being 
unluckily  privileged,  by  my  own  ill  success,  to  ofler  ah  opinion, 
I  must  attribute  it»  in  my  case  (for  I  think  it  may  proceed  from 
various  causes),  to  their  being  enveloped,  at  that  season,  in  the 
warm  humid  atmosphere  generally  mamtained  in  stoves,  particu- 
larly where  they  are  filled  with  exotics ;  by  the  constant  process 
of  watering^  steaming,  and  dashing  necessary  to  preserve  their 
health,  when  it  is  an  object  of  superior  consideration  to  the 
euccess  of  the  graj^es.  These,  at  the  same  time^  being  prema- 
turely excited  by  the  extreme  heat  near  the  glass,  absorb  the 
vapour  in  excess,  and  are  hurried  rapidly  into  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation before  perfecting  the  vinous  one. 

Fruits  of  all  sorts,  during  the  process  of  ripening,  and  none 
more  so,  I  believe,  than  the  grape,  require  a  pure  dry  atmo- 
sphere for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  their  redundant  watery 
juices,  which  would  otherwise  dilute  perniciously  the  saccharine 
principle,  or  prevent  its  formation.  This  redundancy  may  also 
proceed  from  the  root ;  and  in  the  correction  of  these  causes 
must  lie  the  remedy.  I  have  found  the  thick*skinned  grapes 
less  liable  to  be  afiected  in  this  manner  than  the  thin. 

In  my  ^llection  I  have  got  an  early  white  Frontignan,  or  the 
muscat  blanc  de  Jura,  which,  I  think,  is,  well  adapted  for  the  open 
walls  about  London,  as  it  ripens  in  my  pine  stove  as  early  as  the 
Pitmaston  white  cluster,  or  the  white  muscadine.  It  is  as  highly 
flavoured  as  the  old  white  Frontignan,  and  bears  better,  though 
not  quite  so  large.  I  marked  it  in  the  Luxemburg  catalogue 
as  being  set  down  earlier;  and  I  procured  it  from  Paris  through 
M.  Noisette.  It  may  be  had,  I  dare  sa^,  at  the  Chiswick 
Garden,  I  baiving  sent  a  plant  there. 

KUkennjf^  March  18.  18S7. 


AxT.  VIIL   On  the  Shriveling  qf  Grapee,    By  AoaoNOMB's 

Nephew. 

Ik  my  former  communication  on  the  shriveling  of  grapes, 
(VoL  Xf.  p.*  608.),  I  tancied  I  had  hit  on  a  plan  uiat  hi  some 
degree  prevented  the  footstalks  of  the  berries  from  turning 
black ;  but  now  I  am  a  year  older,  and  have  had  another  year's 
practice^  and  chance,  as  it  often  does,  has  thrown  in  my  way 
something  which  I  could  never  have  discovered  without  it,  I  am 
convinced  that  too  moist  an  atmosphere  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
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shriveling  of  grapes»  but  that  it  arises  from  the  inability  of  the 
vine  to  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nourishing  matter  for  the 
berries.  Though  this  disease  is  not  generally  noticed  untit  the 
footstalks  are  gone  black,  yet  any  person  who  looks  at  grapes» 
or  any  thing  else,  as  the  lUv*  W.  1\  Bree  looks  at  them,  (that 
is,  with  an  observant  and  accurate  eye),  would  see  that  the  supply 
of  nutriment  is  stopped  a  fortnight  or  more  before  the  blackness 
on  the  footstalks  appears*  The  inabtiity  of  the  vine  to  provide 
for  its  fruit  may  arise  from  different  causes;  such  as  overcrop* 
ping,  the  foiiatte  being  too  crowded,  &c.  That  crowded  foliage 
will  do  it,  I  tiiiTzk  the  following  will  show :  A  friend  of  mine 
sent  me  an  eye  of,  as  he  said,  a  superior  kind  of  white  grape ; 
and,  as  I  had  no  rafter  to  spare  for  it,  rather  than  throw  it  away, 
I  planted  it  between  two  old  vines,  and  trained  it  up  under  the 
sasb.  The  first  year  I  cut  it  down  to  one  eye;  the  second  year 
I  did  the  same,  and  the  old  vines  right  and  lef^  did  hot  seem 
to  be  the  least  affected  by  the  presence  of  their  new  neighbour* 
Last  year,  being  the  third  year,  I  cut  it  within  a  few  buds  of 
the  top  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  into  bear- 
ing. This  vine  proved  to  be  of  the  ^itis  vulpina  family ;  conse- 
quently it  made  very  large  leaves,  as  well  as  immense  branches* 
1  left  the  usual  quantity  of  bunches  on  my  old  vines;  and  things 
seemed  to  proceed  in  a  regular  manner,  until  the  colouring  time 
came ;  when  the  old  vines,  that  have  ripened  a  good  crop  for 
many  years  in  succession,  lost  half  their  crop,  at  least,  by  shrivel- 
ing, I  therefore  decapitated  ^itis  vulpina.  Three  years  ago,  I 
planted  some  vines  in  a  little  green-house,  the  roof  of  which  is 
immovable^  and  it  was  my  intention,  at  the  time  of  planting, 
to  have  ventilators  put  in  the  top  of  the  back  wall.  However, 
other  things  intervening,  time  went  on,  till  the  vines  became  two 
years  old,  and  no  ventilators  had  been  made.  The  vines  having 
made  good  ripe  wood  under  the  fast  roof,  I  thought  I  would 
risk  the  trial  of  their  making  good  grapes  under  it.  I  therefore 
determined  to  try  the  e0ects  of  more  heat  and  more  moisture 
than  ever  I  either  practised  or  heard  tell  or  read  of.  These 
vines  pushing  with  the  natural  spring,  I  tied  them  up  under  the 
raflers,  and  had  the  floor  of  the  house  well  saturated  with  water 
.every  morning,  and  two  or  three  times  daring  the  day  whenever 
it  proved  hot  The  vines  soon  came  into  flower ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  as  I  was  thinning  them,  the  heat  was  such,  that  it 
induced  me  to  have  a  thermometer  placed  close  to  the  topmost 
bunch,  which  in  the  hottest  days  stood  at  120^;  and,  indeed,  the 
temperature  was  quite  that  of  a  vapour  bath.  The  berriea 
swelled  apace,  and  ripened  oflT  in  th^  best  manner,  except 
two  or  three  bursting,  when  green,  with  the  violent  heat.  The 
above,  I  think,  goes  to  prove  that  excessive  moisture  does  not 
shrivel  the  grapes.  19.  1836. 
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Art.  IX.   On  ike  Rust  on  Vines.   By  J.  WioHTON,  Gardener  to 

Lord  Stafford>  Coisey  Hall. 

In  9*  of  the  present  Volomey  there  appears  a  notice  of  the 
old  vine  at  Hampton  Coiirt  having  become  diseased,  during  the 
last  year,  by  what  Is  termed  the  rust ;  and  you  invite  communis 
cations  on  .the  probable  cause  of  that  disease.  I  have  often 
intnessed  it  on  vines ;  and  am  aware  that  much  difierence  of 
opinion  exists  among  gardeners  as  to  its  cause.  I  am  acquainted 
'with  a  gentleman  who  resided  for  several  years  in  Portugal ;  and 
he  gives  it  as  the  current  opinion  in  that  country,  that  the  rust 
is  caused  by  unusually  hot  weather.  He  has  often  observed 
that  it  never  appeared  on  both  sides  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  but 
only  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  that  it  prevailed  most 
*  in  seasons  of  intense  heat,'  when  the  leaves  of  the  vine  were 

£ arched  and  fell  cff,  thus  exposing  the  grnpei  still  more  to  the 
ot  sua. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  rust  on  vines  is  an  external  dis- 
ease, produced  by  friction  in  various  ways.  It  u  observed  in 
the  article  above  alluded  to^  that  the  early  vines  at  Hampton 
Court  are  not  infected  by  the  disease.  I  have  seen  it  on  early 
vines,  but  not  so  frequently  as  on  the  late  ones*  .If  it  be  en* 
quired  why  the  late  vines  are  more  liable  to  be  infected  with 
rust  than  the  early  ones,  I  think  it  can  be'  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  fact  that  early  grapes  are  in  ceneral  taken 
most  care  of.  The  head  gardener  usually  thins  uie  berries  of 
early  grapes  himself;  but  the  late  vines  are  left  to  the  attendance 
of  his  men.  Their  hands  are  generally  very  rough  with  labour ; 
and,  in  handling  a  bunch  of  grapes,  they  can  scarcely  avoid 
scratcliing  some  of  the  berries ;  and  such  scratches  on  the  tender 
skin  of  uie  grapes  are  sure  to  produce  rust.  I  do  not  affirm 
that  the  disease  is  always  so  produced ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
uniformly  caused  by  some  kind  of  rubbing  or  scratching.  I  hope 
-  that  these  observatimis  may  elicit  further  remarks  from  your 


AaT.  X.   On  the  CuUwaiion  of  Currants*   By  T.  Symoms. 


CiTRRANTS  being  a  vei}'  usetiil  fruit  for  the  table,  as  well  as 
for  tarts,  preserving,  &c.,  a  hint  may  not  he  amiss  to  such  as  fail 
in  cultivaling  them  to  that  perfection  which  they  are  capable  of 
being  brought  to  by  soiinut^r  pruning.  My  method  is  this  :  — 
At  the  time  they  are  about  to  set  the  fruit,  I  cut  back,  or  pinch 
ofiP,  all  such  shoots  as  are  not  likely  to  be  wanted  for  next  yearns 


Mode  qf  presnving  Cauli/biwers, 


wood  to  about  2  in.  from  the  spurs  whereon  the  bunches  of 
fruit  are  formed,  taking  care  not  to  pinch  them  off  too  close,  in 
which  case  the  young  fruit  would  wither.  By  this  simple  nieans» 
the  fruit,  by  receiving  more  light  and  air,  as  well  as  a  greater 
portion  of  assistance  from  the  tree,  will  swell  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  Should  other  superfluous  branches  shoot  forth  when 
the  fruit  is  in  a  more  advanced  state,  they  are  removed  in  a 
similar  way,  remembering,  throughout  the  season,  to  keep  the 
bushes  as  clear  as  possible  of  unnecessary  wood.  The  result  of 
this  mode  of  treatment  gained  me  the  first  prize  last  year  at  the 
Cornwall  Horticultural  Show  at  Truro.  I  should  imagine  this 
mode  of  treatment  .will  answer  well  for  gooseberries;  and  I 
should  like  to  know  if  the  Lancashire  growers  pursue^  in  any 
way,  a  similar  method  to  the  above. 

The  remarks  in  Vol.  X.  p.  41.  first  induced  me  to  try  the 
eiFect  of  summer  pruning  upon  the  currant;  and  I  shall  cer-> 
tainly  now  generally  adopt  it*  I  trust  that  others  will  follow  the 
example. 

Uamncef  April  3.  1837. 


Art.  XI.    A  Mode  of  preservif/^;  Cauli flowers  through  the  Winter* 
By  Peter  MACKENziii,  Gardener,  West  Plean. 

Cauliflowers  are  a  great  favourite  with  all  ranks  of  society; 
and  I  believe  that,  ever  since  they  have  been  cultivated^  means 
have  been  used  to  preserve  them  through  the  winter.  I,  like 
the  rest  of  my  brethren,  have  tried  various  methods  to  effect 
this ;  such  as  burying  them  in  the  earth,  hanging  them  up  by 
the  roots,  keeping  them  in  frames,  &c.  But  by  none  of  these 
methods  Imve  I  succeeded  so  well  as  by  the  one  I  will  presently 
state^  which  i  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  being  practised  by  any 
one  else* 

Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  I  make  a  bed,  or  beds,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  of  moist  sand,  in  any  cool  house  that  will 
exclude  the  frost.  The  beds  should  be  4  in.  deep.  Having  pre* 
viously  planted  a  greater  number  number  of  cauliflower  plants 
than  would  be  required  at  the  time  they  are  to  come  into  use,  I 
take  the  surplus,  when  in  a  good  condition,  and  cut  off  tlieir 
roots,  leaving  a  stalk  about  3  in*  or  4  in.  long ;  I  then  cut  off  all 
the  leaves,  except  the  innermost  row;  and,  after  shortening 
these^  I  insert  the  stalk  into  the  sand-bed,  and  cover  the  cau« 
liflower  with  a  flower«-pot*  In  this  manner  a  large  quanti^ 
maybe  contained  In  a  small  space:  for  example,  a  bed  12ft. 
square  will  hold  28S  heads,  allowing  6  square  inches  to  each 
head.  Again,  by  taking  those  plants  that  are  not  in  flower 
when  the  frost  sets  in,  and  preserving  them,  in  a  growing  state, 
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in  any  house  or  ^bed  where  light  Is  admitted,  and  which  wiii 
preserve  them  from  a  severe  frost,  these  will  come  into  use 
aboot  the  month  of  January ;  and,  by  cutting  them,  and  putting 
them  in  the  sand-bed,  they  will  continue  fit  for  use  till  the 
spring.  In  this  way  I  have  kept  cauliflowers  to  the  end  of 
April,  It  will  be  necessary,  from  time  to  time^  to  examine  and 
cat  off  any  decayed  part  that  may  appear. 
Wut  JPiean,  Jan.  7.  1837. 


Art.  XIL   O/i  Kidnetfbeatu*   By  A.  Forsyth. 

To  Joyce  Kidneyheaiis.  —  Plant  any  of  lIic  dwiirf  sorts  (the 
dun-coloured  is  generally  preferred)  in  equal  parts  of  rotten 
dung,  reduced  to  soil,  and  loam,  in  shallow  twenty-four  sized 
pots:  say  I  in  crocks,  1  in.  soil;  then  six  beans,  covering  them 
witii  1  ill.  more  of  soil.  These  pots  may  be  stowed  awny  in  any 
corner  of  the  stove,  till  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  when 
they  must  be  brought  near  tiie  glass,  and  tliinned  out  to  three 
or  four  of  the  bcbt  plants.  As  they  advance,  they  must  be 
earthed  up;  and  the  leader  may  be  })inched  off,  to  render  them 
short  and  busby.  When  they  come  into  flower,  air  must  be  ad- 
mitted, to  set  the  fruits ;  and  every  one  must  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  it  is  fit  for  the  table,  not  to  rob  the  others  that  are 
forming.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  house  at  any  tempe- 
rature above  freezing,  and  below  blood-heat :  the  medium,  60  to 
65%  1  should  prefer.  They  succeed  well  when  planted  out  in  a 
pit  or  frame,  with  or  without  bottom  heat,  in  rows  18  in.  apart, 
and  3  in.  in  the  row ;  and,  as  they  advance,  they  are  to  be 
topped  as  above,  and  sticked.  Planted  at  Christmas,  they  re- 
quire about  eight  weeks  to  bring  fruit  fit  ibr  the  table,  in  a  tem- 
perature as  preferred  above.  In  the  open  border,  any  of  the  sorts 
will  answer  well:  rich  light  soil,  well  drained  and  sheltered,  is 
best.  They  may  be  planted  in  rows  2  ft.  a[)art,  2  in.  asunder  in 
the  row,  and  2  in.  deep.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  have  this  plant,  in 
leaf,  unprotected,  before  the  1st  of  June,  as  the  least  frost  would 
ruin  all.  Tliey  can  be  forwarded  in  any  warm  nook,  planted  in 
pots,  or  on  strips  of  turf,  in  a  cold  frame  or  matted  bed ;  from 
which  they  can  be  easily  removeif,  uninjured,  to  their  final  })lace 
of  destination.  They  must  be  stopped)  sticked,  and  picked,  as 
directed  above  for  tliose  indoors. 

hirmrth^  Jan.  6.  1837» 
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Art*  XIII.  FtorieuUural  and  Botanical  NoHcamt  Kuidc  ajT  PUuUi 
netofy  introduced  into  <mf  Gardens,  and  that  have  originatcain  ikcm^ 
and  on  Kindt  of  Interutpreviou^y  extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  oj  the  Enc^fdopadia  ^ Plants^*  and  ^ 
the  **  Horius  Briiannicut,** 

Curtii^i  Botanical  Magazine  s  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  3#.  6a.  coloured^  Sf»  plain*   Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c, 
Edwards^s  Botanical  Register ;  in  montlily  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates;  ^s,  coloured,  85.  plain.     Edited  by  Dr.  Lindiey* 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
SvseeCs  British  Floiver- Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

four  plates ;  8f.  coloured,  *2r.  Sd,  plain.   Edited  b^  David  Dod» 

Esq.,  Profeaaor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 

linnsean  Society. 
The  Botaniit  /  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 

two  pages  of  letterpress  ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2;.  Qd, ;  small  paper, 

1*.  V)d.    Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  nssisted  by  the 

Kev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.  A.,  FX.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 

University  of  Cambridge. 
Paxtons  Mncraziue  of  Botany^  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants ^ 

in  (liunliiiy  numbers;  large  8vo;  2f.  6d»  each. 

Nil.  (  LKMATIS 

•aeraiea  LituU.  y\i<MA,fiamtred    I  or  10  ap  V  Japan  1836  L  i.l  hoi.  reg.  Vjo6. 
Sftmifmft  C>  carillM  gnuidlfloni  Jbri. 

This  species  has  been  already  figured  and  noticed  by  ns  (Vol, 
XII.  p.  S58.),  as  C  azurea  grandifl6ra  Bwt^ ;  and  to  the  inform- 
ation there  siven  we  add  the  following  from  Dr.  Lindley : — 

This  Is  a  charming  addition  to  the  climbers  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land: it  has  a  most  graceful  mode  of  growth;  and  the  large 
violet  flowers,  with  deep  purple  stamens,  are  more  ornamental 
than  those  of  any  species  of  Clematis  yet  in  this  country.  It  is 
.nearly  related  to  C  fl6rida9  from  which  it  difl^rs  not  only  in  the 
colour,  delicacy,  and  transparency  of  its  blossoms,  but  also  in 
its  leaves  being  only  once  temate,  and  in  the  sepals  not  touching 
and  overlapping  each  other  at  the  e<lges."  It  was  introduced 
into  European  gardens  by  Dr.  Van  Sieboldt;  and  Messrs.  Low 
and  Co.  of  Clapton  received  this  species,  with  another  very 
distinct  one,  called  bicolor  or  Sieb61dti,  from  Belgium  in  the 
spring  of  18S6.  It  is  a  free-growing  and  profuse- blooming 
'  plant,  and  will  prove  a  great  accession  to  our  hardy  climbers," 
{Bot*  Mag.,  May.) 

FMcea  or  LeguminduB  §  PapUim&cea:. 

1964.  CTTIStJS  leXXkm  Ohm 

In  addition  to  what  is  stated,  Vol.  XJI.  p.  598.,  l^ofossor  Don 
says,  that  "  the  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  obtained  from  the 
Royal  Botanic  (Tardcn  nt  Naples/*  It  comes  near  to  C.  elon- 
gutus ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  larger  plant,  and  the  glabrous  pods 
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readily  distinguish  it.    If  trained  to  a  wall^  it  will  no  doubt 
flourish.  (Sic/.  Br,  Fl.-Gard,^  May.) 
\iosdce(C  5  Pomeee, 

lj06a.  •STRANV.E'S/.'f  Lmdl.     Ihe  Stba.wjbsi*.    (Named  after  the  Honourable  nViuirn  F,>x  Strang. 
U'ov?,  a  lcnrn<?<1  and  indefatigable  investigator  of  rho  florn  of  EiiTn{>o.' 
*gUuc/acen«  Lutdi^  gre$4eavtd_i  vt  HO  jfL  W  Nepal  and  Kamaoo   1828   B  co  Bot.  res.  18(6. 


*^  It  u  about  eleven  years  since  the  first  plant  of  this  new 
evergreen  was  fint  brought  to  England  by  Dr*  Wallicht  and 
placed  hi  the  garden  of  the  Horticoknnd  Society^  under  the 
name  of  Cratae^'sus  glaiica^  by  which  it  has  been  extensively  dis- 
tributed* In  uie  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  species  is 
iscarcely  more  hardy  than  a  myrtle;  but  it  grows  very  well 
against  a  wall  where  it  is  protected,  and  in  such  a  situation  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  June.  In  warmer  counties,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  form  a  valuable  evergreen.  The  worst  part  of 
its  habit  is  its  pushing  early  in  the  spring,  which  exposes  it  to 
be  damaged  by  frosts ;  and  this  seems  to  happen  to  it  in  its 
native  country,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  driea  specimens  dis* 
tributed  by  the  East  India  Company,  all  of  which,  when  in 
flower,  evidently  have  their  leaves  injured  by  frost,  or  some  such 
accident  Its  leaves  are  something  like  those  of  Photinia  inte- 
grifolia,  with  which  it  was  mixed  m  Dr*  Wallich's  distribution 
of  dried  specimens*  Its  serrated  leaves  will,  however,  readily  dis- 
tingubh  it*  It  takes  by  budding  or  grafting  upon  the  common 
thorn,  and  may  now  l)e  procured  without  difficulty  in  the  nur- 
series under  the  name  of  CVatee^gus  glauca***  (Bo/.  Beg,^  May*) 


tdOS.  CSAT.C^GUS  mm  eoeeiiM*  ZM,  4».  Pi*,  mt  i  2bmy  #t«  1.  |i  «74.}  Xke.  PrnH,  S.  Jr«. 

~  '  ,  P.81&   

a  glHkUinM  mad*  ap»  Pt.,  S.  ^  wot* ;       BHt*,  pi  SI7«  %  Dee,  Prod*,  SL  1^017. 


I^fec,  Char.  Leaves  roundish  or  oblong,  enffular,  inciso-ser- 
rate^  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  on  long  footstalKs.  Divisions  of 
the  calyx  pinnatifid,  glandular,  as  well  as  the  petioles.  Spines 
axillary,  curved,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Pomes  spherical, 
corymbose,  3 — 4- stoned.  Stones  with  a  hard  bony  shell.  (LindL) 

C*  c.  var.  macracantha  ZJndL :  syn*  C  glandul6sa  macra^ 
dintha,  2h(»  2Ug,  191%;  C*  macrac&utha  Ladd.  CaL;  Arb. 
Brit^  p.  819*  f.  572,  573. 

The  following  adjustment  of  synonymes  b  given  by  Dr. 
Ltndley :  — 

C  glandul^sa  of  Willdenow,  De  Candolle,  and  Loudon,  is 
the  same  species  as  C.  coccinea  of  Ltniittus. 

C*  saogalnea  of  Pallas  referred  to  C,  giandul6$a  by  Will- 
denow, De  Candolle,  and  Loudon,  is  distinct  from  C.  cocdnea 
in  its  want  of  chinds  upon  the  calyx  and  petioles,  as  well  as  in 
its  country  and  habit. 

C.glandul6sa  of  Aiton,  referred  bv  Willdenow,  De  Candolle, 
and  Lmidon,  to  C*  coccinea,  miscalled  glandulosa,  is  a  totally 
diflerent  species,  and  may  be  the  same  as  C.  spathuUta*^'.  (Boi. 
Reg*,  May.)  ,     by  Google 


C9$  FhricuUural  and  Boianieal  Noiice$f 

IIIB.  VV  CmiA  globdia  [Bill  iv.  p  75 

•Elegant  Pax.   ale^nt  flowered    tt|  |    ?  pi    B    jn    S    Eng.  hybrid  C   l.p    i'ux  liiag.  <rf 

Raised  by  Mr.  Silvercock,  in  his  nursery  at  Chichester,  fiom 
seeds  produced  by  F.  globosa ;  and  may  be  cuiiivaled  in  any 
rich  soil.  Young  plants  are  readily  obtained  from  cutliogs  of 
the  young  branches.  (Poje.  Mag,f  May*) 

Caprt/blidceee, 

•fYMPBORICA'RPyS  aontiniM  Ummk, F«i^,<tMMmtkNn.  Gen.  H  8§^\  p.  332.  i.S8&  i  iW., 
4.  Ph399. 

S^fmmtfme:  Symphdria  mooUboa  t^lti^  Sjf$t.  Veg.^  I.  p.  757. ;  Hort.  trtl*,98SlS. 

Raised  in  1829*  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Barclay  of  Bury 
Hill,  from  seeds  received  from  Cervantes,  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Mexico.  (The  Boiamstf  May.)  There  are  plants  in  the 
Goldworth  Arboretum. 

•p&noea  Lindi.   cI:  tli -aVaird   •  O   or  4  jn.jl    Y    S.  America   ?18S0   C   l.p    Bot.  reg.  1951 

**  A  handsome  stove  si i nil),  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America,  whence  it  was  receivcti,  some  years  since,  by  the 
Horticultural  Society.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  l)ut,  like  a 
large  number  of  the  woody  inhabitants  ot  tlie  tropics,  seldom 
produces  its  blossoms  in  this  country.  The  dull  wrinkled  foliage 
is  by  no  means  handsome;  and,  as  the  flowers  are  destitute  of 
smell,  they  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  beyond  their  size 
and  curious  colour."  (Boi,  Reg,^  May.) 

G(i'57/6';  aceae. 

Vm.  GE'SNKR^ 

,%c6ptnjm  Mart. 

var.  •fgneum  Hook.  pa\c.jiowered  «.  O  or  3  •   R4b.  Y   BrasU  ISdo   C   p.l   Bot  mag.  3574 

Our  intercourse  with  Brazil  has  made  known  to  our  collec- 
tions several  species  of  this  beautiful  tropical  genus,  than  wliich 
few  are  more  ornamental  to  our  stoves.  The  foliage  is  mostly 
of  a  full  and  vivid  green;  and  the  flowers  are  remarkjible,  in 
general,  for  their  rich  colour,  frequent! v  inclining  to,  or  alto- 
gether, scarlet.  This  plant  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Murray  to 
tlie  Glasgow  Botanic  Gartlen;  and  proves  to  be  the  var.igoeuQl 
of  G.  sceptrum  of  Martins."  (BqL  Mag,^  May.) 
^ricdcece  J  Andromt'deic. 

IMO.  EPtGf^A  11030  ripcM  Art^  Brii.* j^llSH. 

•nibiedikdail.Itok  nd^bwwmT  lU  pr  |  mr  R  ...  1896  L  ftp  S«t  Br.a-fMim. 

*^  This  new  and  very  beautifnl  variety  of  Epigsia  was  raised 
by  Mr.  John  Milne^  of  the  Albion  Road  Nursery,  Stoke  New* 
ington.  The  flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the 
while  variety,  and  of  a  rich  puik*  It  is  an  abundant  flowerefi 
and  few  plants  are  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  flower^rden. 
It  will  require  to  be  grown  in  a  border  composed  of  peat,  and 
to  be  treated  as  other  American  plants.**  It  may  be  roultipliedy 
like  the  common  Epigae^a^  by  divisions.  {Swi,  Br,  FI.'Gwrd^ 
May.) 

'  L^iijui^cd  by  Google 


supp!emeniaiy  to  Encyc*  ^  Pianis  and  HorL  BriL  S69 


Orckiddcea. 

;  MAXILT  A^RT  A 

*Steillj  Hook.    Steel  *   ^  23   cu   2   ...    Y,  spoKed  with  It    DL-rnerara  ISoo   D  p.r.w  Bot.  nug. 

This  highly  interesting  orchitic  ous  plant  was  introduced,  in 
July  1836,  by  Mattliew  Steele,  Esq.  from  Demerara.  "  With 
the  flower  of  Maxillaria,  it  has  a  foliage  quite  at  variance  with 
any  described  species  of  that  genus  ;  attaining  a  height  of  2  ft., 
and  even  3  ft. ;  and  proves  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  epi- 
phytes."  {BoL  Mag.,  May.) 

MTSL  PERISTE'RIA 

HiriMlM.  man  ^  IZg  or  1  Jn  T  IfenWilCila  IBSS  D  pjr.w  BBt.fii.19ni 

**  A  new  species  of  the  corions  genus  Peri^rla,  imp<Nrtod 
from  the  Spanish  Main  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  King^s  Road.  It 
is  allied  to  the  P.  p^ndula  Boi.  Mag,f  from  which  it  diflfers 
in  its  spotless  smaller  flowers,  in  the  crisped  border  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  labellam,  and  especially  in  the  abs^ce  of  wings 
from  the  columns.  This  latter  circumstance  brings  the  genus 
Perist^ria  extremely  near  Maxillaria  Wamdna  on  &e  one  hand, 
and  MaxilUkria  crista  on  the  other.  The  flowers  have  a  strong 
amdt  of  juniper.**  (Boi,  Beg.^  May.) 

SNS^  VBOACLI'NIVM  Vp.r.w  Bot  m  W. 

•mixlmum  ZJndi,  kagulk  if  Q9  ca    1  au    O;  ^potted  with  R.  and  Y    Sierra  Uono  ifiS  D 

**  In  general  appearance  it  is  a  good  deal  like  M.  falcaturoy 
from  which  it  dif^rs  in  having  larger  leaTes,  which  are  less 
deeply  notched  at  the  point,  ancf  more  revolute  at  the  edges ;  in 
its  larger  sabre-shaped  rachis,  which  is  as  mach  as  9  in.  long ; 
and  in  the  form  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower.  Its  lip  b  hardly 
so  movable  as  in  M.  falcatum,  in  which  that  part  swings  up 
and  down  with  considerable  rapidity,  like  the  heads  of  some 
Chinese  images,  when  set  in  motion  by  a  sudden  jar."  Dr. 
Lindley  thinks  it  will  prove  of  easy  cultivation.  (Bo/. 
May.)  ^ 

Ift.  SPARAOtlS  r^^wt.  Br.  fl.-gard. 

■•tellirii  D,  Dom  aUrrj.Jlotcfred    ^  jbi    or  1    mj-jl    F  Cape  of  Good  Hope    1836    O  a.pj 

This  very  pretty  Sparaxis  "  comes  near  to  tricolor  and  ver- 
sicolor, but  is  distinguished  from  both  by  the  lanceolate  pointed 
segments  of  its  perianthium  and  exserted  tube.  Further  ex- 
perience, however,  must  determine  wliether  these  characters  are 
sufficient  to  claim  for  it  the  rank  of  a  distinct  species;  for 
the  whole  of  the  Cape  /rideas  vary  much,  both  in  colour  and 
size,  and  the  limits  of  many  species  still  remain  unsettled.*' 
{STPf.  Br.  FL^ard^  May.)  • 

IMidcea. 

UMSi  PHALA'XGIUM  R^W  pomeruliAnum 

Synonymet :  Antb6ricum  pomeridiinum  JM,  Reg.,         Sckuli.  FU.  Sytt.fl.  p.  474>j  pome 


The  bulbs  are  said  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap.' 
(Ah/.  Br.  Fk-Gmrd.f  May.) 


'-'Id' 
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Aracene.  • 

•FHfLODfi^DKON  IMS.  Th«  Pnhotcotkiioii.  (From  phUro,  to  lore,  bikI  4inMlraN» « Irtt:  In  aOaiiM 

to  the  habit  nfthc  plants  nf  ihi^  gmu/;  in  OTerrun  trete  in  the  South  AoMrieau  fbmta) 
•cmnini^rvium  UmU.    thick. noUxl   4_  [13  cu   20  d  O.W  Braxll   1H35   R  l.p   Bot  M»g.  19511. 

This  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  cHnibers  which,  in  tropical 
forests,  lay  hold  of  the  trunks  and  limbs  ol  trets,  and  fix  them- 
selves upon  the  bal  k,  root  on  their  surface,  olten  Luiue  lound 
or  strangle  them  in  their  embrace,  or  sometimes  hang  down,  like 
cords  or  cables,  from  tree  to  tree,  contributing,  alonir  with  wihl 
vines,  bauhinias,  and  other  powei iul  twisting  hguimnous  plants 
(aristolochias,  passion  iiovyers,  and  the  hke),  lo  render  the  forests 
impassable.  Pbthos  crassinerviu  is  a  very  different  plant.*'  (Z?a/. 
Reg,^  May.) 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  AmaryllidhcecE ;  preceded  hy  ayi  Attempt  to  arrange  the  Mo- 
nocotijledonous  Orders'^  and  folloived  by  a  Treatise  on  cross-bred 
Vegetables,  and  Supplement.  By  the  lion,  aiul  Kev.  W.  Herbert. 
48  plates.  London,  1837*  Price  \L  5s,  plain,  and  1/.  18f.  coloured. 

[After  perusing  this  very  original  and  instractive  work  with 
very  great  interest  and  pleasure^  we  sent  it  to  our  correspondent 
Mr.  Beaton,  knowing  that  he  had  had  much  experience  in  the 
subject  on  which  it  treats ;  and  requested  him  to  favour  us  with 
hb  opinion  of  it,  which  he  has  given  in  the  following  article.] 

The  author's  well-known  celebrity  in  the  botanical  world, 
but  more  especially  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  natural  order 
Amaryllif/aVe<r,  coukl  not  fail  to  raise  the  highest  expectations 
of  this  work  among  botanisits  and  botanical  cultivators,  who  have 
been  looking  anxiously  for  its  appearance.  A  careful  perusal 
of  the  work  itself  will  abundantly  show  that  such  expectations 
were  not  ill-founded,  as  it  is  the  most  scientific,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  practical,  work  on  this  department  of  practical 
botany  tliat  ever  issued  from  the  press.  By  practical  botany,  I 
mean  the  labours  of  the  cultivator,  blended  with  the  researches 
of  the  botanist.  Every  page  and  suggestion  is  re[ileie  with 
practical  and  scientific  information.  It  not  onlv  embraces  a 
revision  of  tije  Aniaryllir/flVf'rtr,  but  a  con)plete  and  radical 
revision  of  the  Jussieuan  system  of  botany.  I'his  is,  certainly, 
a  bold  atien»{)t,  which  none  but  a  master  mind,  in  the  fid!  con- 
fidence of^ts  own  powers,  could  grapple  with.  Mr.  Hcrliert 
argues  with  great  force  of  reasoning  and  perspicuity  on  the 
insuperable  defects  and  chaotic  state  of  the  Jussieuan  system, 
and  shows  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  modification  of  it  ever 
being  made  subservient  for  tlic  end  in  view;  and,  also,  that 
those  who  apply  their  time  and  talents  in  clearing  their  way 
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througTi  such  a  mass  of  undefiued  and  undefinable  matter  are 
only  heaping  up  insuperable  difficulties  on  every  side^  from 
which  they  will  never  be  able  to  extricate  themselves.  But^ 
in  thus  combating  the  Jussieuan  system,  and  the  various  in* 
effectual  attempts  which  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to 
fix  it  on  a  firm  and  immutable  basis,  lie  disclaims  entertaining 
the  most  distant  idea  of  polemic  discussion;  but,  from  a  6rm 
conviction  of  its  untenabieness,  to  consider  dispassionately  how 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  made,  ar.d  to  lend  niy  humble 
aid  to  those  who  are  more  competent  to  effect  it/'  These  as- 
sertions are  fully  borne  out  by  subsequent  facts.  Mr,  Herbert 
gives  his  unqualified  praise  to  the  ingenuity  niul  perseverance  of 
the  distinguished  cultivators  of  botanical  science,  '*  who  are  thus 
feeling  their  way  in  the  dark ; yet  he  fully  maintains  that  the 
system  is  so  entirely  artificial,  and  <^  repugnant  to  nature,"  that 
every  attempt  to  modify  it  serves  only  to  make  darkness 
visible/'  Gardeners  are  aware,  that  on  the  relative  position  of 
the  stamens  rests  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Jussieuan 
system  generally,  but  more  particularly  in  the  first  grand  divi- 
sion of  it.  In  relation  to  this  fact,  the  author  observes,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  manner  it  can  possibly  be  substan- 
tiated, that  the  position  of  the  stamens  adopted  by  Jussieu  is  a 
more  natttral  feature  of  classification  than  their  number,  by 
which  Linna[^us  was  guided  in  most  of  bis  classes.  They  are 
evidently  facts  of  like  nature,  and  deserve  about  equal  weight*' 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  author  intends  relying  entire^  on 
his  own  resources,  in  sketching  out  what  he  dearly  shows  to  be 
a  more  natural  and  practical  arrangement  of  botany.  He  does 
not,  however,  **feel  himself  competent  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  of  this  arrangement ; "  but  merely  to  point  out  the  fun- 
damental errors  of  the  existing  system,  and  the  mode  by  which, 
according  to  his  view,  a  better  must  be  constructed."  Whoever 
wishes  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  author's  view  of  the  im« 

Perfections  of  the  existing  system,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding 
y  which  he  would  have  a  more  natural  system  established, 
must  necessarily  consult  the  work  itself,  and  follow  the  author 
through  the  labyrinth  of  his  forcible  and  lucid  objections :  suffice 
it  to  remark  here,  that  the  *^  fundamental  errors  "  are  made  so 
apparent  and  selC^vident  as  to  carry  conviction  of  their  exbt*- 
enoe  at  first  sight.  Yet,  as  far  as  gardeners  of  the  present  day 
are  concerned,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  their  botanical  and 
physiological  knowledge  Is  so  far  ddcient  as  to  preclude  them, 
'  m  a  great  measure,  from  fully  appreciating  the  philosophical 
views  of  the  author  relative  to  this  subject*  It  is  not  at  all  tm* 
probable  but  this  work  may  be  the  forerunner  and  cause  of  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  arrangement  of  natural  affinities  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  and»  therefore^  all  gardenen  who  desire  to 
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6xcel  in  this  tlepartnient  of  tlieir  profession  should  make  them- 
selves early  nccjuaiiited  with  tiie  views  propounded  in  it.  That 
a  clear  knowledge  of  vegetable  pliysiulogy  and  botany  is  indis- 
pensable to  gardeners,  need  not  be  insisted  on  j  though  a  know- 
ledge of  the  former  is  of  far  the  greatest  importance  to  them  ;  tlie 
former  amounting  to  a  matter  of  neccsisity,  the  latter  being  only  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Setting  aside  the  enjoyments  derivable 
from  natural  history  generally,  but  more  particularly  from  that 
department  of  it  called  botany,  gardeners  ought  to  have  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  botany,  if  it  were  merely  for  their  own 
private  convenience  :  therefore  such  a  work  as  this  under  con- 
sideration, tending  in  an  eminent  de^ee  to  supply  and  simplify 
the  means  of  acquiring  this  knowledge,  caniiot  be  too  strongly 
urged  on  their  consideration.  The  truth  is,  that  much  progress 
will  not  be  made  in  the  ap})lication  of  the  science  of  botany  to 
vegetable  culture,  till  such  a  state  of  societv  occurs  as  will  call 
forth  a  race  of  gardeners,  any  one  of  whom  could  produce  a 
work  of  a  similar  nature  t<^  this  of  Mr.  Herbert.  Each  gar- 
dener, in  such  a  state  of  things,  we  may  snj^jjose,  would  take  a 
natural  order,  and  experiment  and  treat  upon  it  as  Mr.  Herbert 
has  done  with  Amarylli 

After  clearly  jKiiiitinLj  out  the  utter  impossibility  of  ever 
arraiiG^ing  the  real  natiual  affinities  of  plants  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  under  the  Jnssieuan  system,  Mr.  Herbert  points  out,  in 
the  tbllowinrr  comprehensive  passage,  the  only  mode  by  which  it 
is  ever  likely  to  arrive  at  a  desirable  result:  —  "There  is  but  one 
mode  of  proceeding  with  a  view  to  place  the  divisions  on  a  sound 
and  durable  footing;  and  that  is,  to  found  every  separation  on  a 
single  fact,  and  to  work  downwards  from  the  first  clivisiooj  with 
cautious  examination  of  the  relative  importance  and  consequent 
priority  of  the  facts  by  which  the  subordinate  divisions  are  to  he 
limited,  I  his  has  not  yet  been  tlone;  but,  whether  I  live  to  see 
it  accomplished  or  not,  I  am  con/ident  that,  sooner  or  later,  it 
must  be  effected ;  because  it  is  the  only  mode  of  classification 
consistent  with  nature." 

To  show  more  clearly  what  he  means  by  "simple  facts,**  tlie 
author  adduces  tlie  first  grand  divisions  of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  phanerogamous  and  cryptogamous,  the  dicotyledonous  and 
monocotyledonous,  and  **  perhaps  acotyledonous,"  plants.  **  It 
will  not  nppear,"  he  adds,  "  that  any  kindred  races  are  found 
indiscriminately  in  either  division:  these  lines,  therefore,  are 
clear  and  substantial.**  Mr.  Herbert  then  confidently  asserts, 
that,  if  .Tussicu  had  been  aware  of  what  horticultural  experi- 
n^ents  have  revealed  since  his  time,  he  would  liave  adopted  the 
same  view  as  that  laid  down  in  this  work  ;  and  that  he  only 
proposes  apph'ing  **  the  doctrine  of  Jn«;sicu  to  ihcts  which  have 
since  come  to  light.*'    These    facts  '*  are  so  multitudinous  ood 
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connected,  that  extracts  would  only  impair  their  force  and  itn- 
puitance;  and,  therefore,  ihty  must  be  consulted  in  full. 

The  work  is  divided  into  tiirce  sections  :  a  preliminary 
treatise,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Amaryllk/Jtdvi,  and  a  trea- 
tise on  cross-bred  vegetables;  with  a  siip})lemcnt  and  glossary; 
illustrated  by  forty-eight  coloured  plates  of  plants  and  parts  of 
plants  treated  of  in  the  body  of  the  work,  with  elaborate  dis- 
sections of  the  different  parts  of  the  iiillurescence,  &c.,  illus- 
trative of  the  simplicity  and  importance  of  the  author's  new 
arrangement;  wliich  is  a  regular  series  of  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, &c.,  of  the  diflcrent  alliances  of  the  AwmvyWuldcece  ; 
each  division  hem^^  separated  from  its  next  alliance  by  a  simple 
fact,  "the  most  obvious  and  ready  to  ascertain  that  could  be 
found,"  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  already  advanced  : 
the  wholi^  being  "  intended  to  enable  any  person,  however 
little  skilled  in  botany,  to  ascertain  easily  to  what  order  any 
monocotyledonous  plant  before  him  belongs."  There  is  a 
leading  feature  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised;  and,  indeed,  this  part  of  the  work  is  a  perfect 
encyclopaedia  as  far  as  the  Amarylli^/^imr  are  coiicLi  ned.  In- 
stead of  txh misting  the  reader's  patience  with  a  long  series  of 
dry  technicalities,  inseparable  from  botanical  descriptions,  we 
have,  at  the  termination  of  every  section  or  family  treated  of,  a 
popular  and  coinpreli^nsive  digest  of  culture;  botanical,  geo- 
graphical, Of  liistorical  facts,  &c.;  in  slmrt,  L\Liy  thing  bearing 
on  the  subject  in  hand.  This  enables  the  reatler  to  get  over  dry 
technicalities  imperceptibly,  and  is  an  inviting  guide,  which 
keeps  up  the  interest  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  A  tiair  example 
of  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  of  the  author's  style,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract,  taken  incidentally  from 
under  a  w«ll-koown  hardy  bulbous  plant,  Zephyrantlies  Can- 
dida :  — 

"This  plant,  conspicuous  by  its  fleshy, semicylindrica],  and  nish-like  leaves, 
whicii  resist  the  seven  st  frost  of  our  usual  winters,  has  ri{)cned  its  >ceds  with 
me  after  snow  had  iaui  u^oii  them  for  three  weeks.  I  have  seen  tiie  quick- 
silver \Sf*  below  the  freezing  point  (Fahren.),  without  its  losing  more  tfasD  the 
ends  of  its  lea¥es.  I  have  not  t)ccn  able  to  ascerCmn  that  it  is  indigenous  in 
the  weat  of  South  America,  thoufih  almndant  in  old  gardens  in  the  valley  of 
Lima.  I  In  i  c  is  no  dilicrcnre  in  the  hardiness  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  bulbs 
from  Lmia  and  those  from  iiucnos  Ayres,  where  the  banks  of  the  Plata  are 
so  covered  with  It,  that  it  Is  understood  that  the  river  was  called  La  Plata 
(meaning  silver)  on  account  of  the  profusion  of  its  white  blussom  on  tlie  shore. 
I  have  hail  f^eventy  flowers  expanded  at*  once,  on  a  small  j)atch  of  the  [)lant, 
at  sSpotiorth.  It  is  strange  that  fhis  phint,  which  thrives  in  the  hot  valley  of 
Lima,  should  have  stood  out  ot  doom  here  nine  or  ten  years  unprotected, 
without  ever  losing  its  leaves  entirety.  Perhaps  the  strong  current  of  air 
which  roust  accompany  tliL  rush  of  such  a  great  body  of  water  as  the  Plata, 
and  the  evaporation  f^rom  it,  occasions  a  dej^ree  of  rohl  on  its  innnediate 
banks  which  tfic  latitude  wonld  not  otherwise  admit.  There  is,  however,  a 
mystery  n\  the  constitution  of  plants,  which' does  not  always  depend  upon 
their  lutlve  climate.   I  raised  two  species  of  Gesneria  from  accidental  seed^ 
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lodinng  amongst  the  roots  of  the  same  plant  of  Pitcaimin,  phicked  off  a  rock 
in  Brazil ;  one  of  wliich  objected  to  the  heat  ol  a  stove,  and  the  other  would 
not  live  through  the  winter  without  it.  Candida  flowers  abundantly  here 
under  a  murm  eoath  wallt  upon  the  fint  autumnal  rains  after  a  Beason  of 
■  drought,  which  iloes  not,  however,  at  all  affect  its  foliage ;  and  if  they  coaig, 
its  blossonun/!  will  he  suspended,  unless  it  be  watered,  and  recommence  V.iter. 
I  liavc  an  cxtruordmary  variety  (var.  4.)  froiij  Buenos  Ayres,  which  flowers, 
year  alter  year,  with  eight  seguients  to  the  flower,  eight  stamens,  four  lobci.  to 
the  style,  and  four  edu  to  me  capsule.  It  has  a  more  robust  scape,  1  fl.  high, 
and  very  coDSfMcuous  large  flowery  expanding  full  9UL  I  have  seen  acci- 
dental flowers  of  Gladioli  with  a  stiprrnnmrrary  stamen,  sepal,  and  petal,  ami 
even  with  two;  and  a  regular  fertile  four-celled  ca[)sule  on  Camellia  japoni*  a  ; 
but  this  is  the  only  instance  I  have  observed  of  a  seedling  with  such  a  vuriatioii 
permanent.  My  belief  is,  that  this  plant  belongs  to  the  genus  intermediate 
netween  Zeph^Tanthes  and  Cooperia,  though  I  will  not  disturb  it  till  the  fur- 
ther species  of  those  genera  can  be  thoroughly  examiued.  It  ditlers  from 
Zephyrantbes,  ami  uurees  with  Cooperia,  in  having  deforuied  pollen  ;  a  point 
which,  I  aui  persuaded,  nuist  indicate  ecnenc  diversity,  though  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  difersity,  if  positive,  would  not  be  confined  to  such  a  secret^, 
ftature.  It  difiers  from  Ze|)Iiyranthes  in  the  stamen,  and  from  the  known 
Cooperlas  in  the  absence  of  a  cylimlrical  tube,  and  in  its  expansion  under 
sunshine;  from  botli,  in  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  their  pcrnianencv. 
The  erect  lobes  of  its  stigma  arc  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  has  as  yet  resisted 
my  re{)eated  attempts  to  cross  it  with  Zephpmmtbes.  I  suggest  the  name 
Argyropsis,  if  it!>  separation  should  be  estulished  on  further  invest^tion,  in 
•  allusion  to  its  silverini;  the  bank.s  of  its  native  river,  and  giving  name  to  the 
Ar!,'entine  republic.  It  comes  vcrv  near,  however,  tn  7,.  sessilis,  which  forms 
u  iuik  between  it  and  the  peduucuiuted  species ;  and  I  can  only  separate  it  as 
a  section  of  that  genus. 

"  I  learned  from  my  lamented  friend  Dr.  Carey,  that  the  species  of  Zephyr 
ranthcs  which  I  had  sent  to  him  bad  multiplied  prodigiously  in  the  East 
Indies,  as  well  the  Ilij)peastra  ;  the  former  bt  ifi^r  a  substitute  for  ojir 
crocuses,  the  latter  lor  our  tulips,  in  a  tropical  garden ;  and  he  was  earnest  in 
his  application  Ibr  every  species  of  Zei)h\  ranthes. 

There  is  a  little  mystery  in  the  expansion  of  Candida.  I  have  seen  fit 
open  quite  flat  in  warm  sinishine ;  but  I  have,  nevertheless,  in  every  cold 
gloomy  weather,  with  a  north  wind,  seen  its  flowers  standinf^  at  thrrc  fourths 
expansion  at  aight;  and,  a  few  days  after,  when  the  wind  was  souih-u  est,  and 
warmer,  the  flowers  were  not  near  so  open,  even  in  the  day ;  as  ii*  its  expan- 
sions depended  on  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere."  (p.  178.) 

The  poiLion  of  the  work  on  cross-bred  vegetables  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  coiitainiiifr  a  history  of  cross 
breeding,  from  the  time  of  its  origin  by  Kiilreiiter,  tiboiit  1770, 
till  the  author^  and  Mr.  Knight's  papers  on  the  subject  in  the 
Horticiiltin  nl  Tra7isactujns  and  the  PhUos<)j)Jiical  Transactions  ; 
its  present  aspect  in  this  country  ;  and  the  anticipations  which 
may  reasonably  be  entertained  of  its  fulu  re  progress,  both  in 
reference  to  its  utility  in  guiding  or  correcting  ilfc  arrangement 
of  the  botanist  and  the  improvement  of  our  flower-gardens.  The 
second  portion  might  not  inaptly  be  called  a  historical  and  bio- 
graphical account  of  all  the  known  or  reputed  mule  plants 
existing,  or  having  hatl  existence,  either  in  this  country  or  on 
the  Continent ;  wherein  their  derivative  or  reputed  origin  is 
either  confirmed  or  refniod,  by  te^ts  hitherto  f()und  infallible. 
Here»  the  practised  hybridist  will  iuid  many  liitherto  inexpli- 
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cable  mysteries  explained  and  accounted  for  satisfactorily ;  many 
of  his  conjectural  views  confirmed  or  refuted,  and,  perhaps,  a 
point  or  two  on  which  lie  may  have  some  misgivings.  The 
uninitiated  will  find  here  every  inducement  to  begin  and  prose- 
cote  the  study  ;  every  rule  which  has  hitherto  been  found 
availing  laid  down  for  his  future  guidance ;  and  a  vast  number 
of  conjectural  suggestions,  which  may  be  found  of  much  use  to 
him  under  certain  or  diflicult  circumstances.  About  the  time 
(1819)  the  author  Brst  made  public  his  views  on  this  subject,  it 
was  looked  on  with  great  distrust  and  alarm  among  botanists, 
under  an  impression  that  the  intermixture  of  species,  which 
bad  been  commenced,  would  confuse  the  labours  of  botanists, 
and  force  them  to  work  their  way  througli  a  wilderiiess  of 
uncertainty ;  whereas  it  was  evident  to  myself  that  it  would,  on 

^  the  contrary,  afford  a  test  by  which  the  accuracy  of  their  dis- 
tinctions might  be  more  satisfactorily  investigated,  many  of  the 
errors  of  their  system  eradicated,  and  its  details  established  upon 
a  more  solid  foundation."  Subsequently,  the  alarm  thus  "  taken 
inconsiderately  appears  to  have  subsided;  "  and  admissions  been 
made,  *^  by  the  most  distinguished,"  in  favour  of  the  author's 
views.  Setting  aside  these  honourable  admissions  in  &vour  of 
the  flower-garden,'^  and  applying  this  test "  to  some  of  the 
existing  and  recent  arrangements  of  different  families  of  plants 
by  different  individuals,  "  the  accuracy  of  their  distinctions,"  it 
is  feared,  will  be  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  scale.  Two 
years'  application  of  this  "  test "  to  De  CandoUe's  arrangement 
of  the  Cruciferae  would  make  fearful  disclosures;  and,  if  a  com- 
plete ericacetum  were  to  be  planted,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  that  family  in  the  ylrboretum  Bn'/atniiawi,  and  a  skilful 
hybridist  afterwards  let  in,  he  might  easily  show  that  we  do  not 
Mnage  these  things  better  at  home.  The  cause  of  the  fertility 
or  sterility  in  cross-bred  productions  has  caused  no  inconsider- 
able degree  of  controversy  ;  but  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  satis- 
lactorily  accounted  for  and  settled.  A  m  oat  number  of  instances 
are  adduced,  to  show  that  the  fertility  of  a  natural  or  artificial 
offspring  depends  on  the  constitutional  similarity  of  the  parents; 
and  a  dissimilarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  parents  is,  of  course,  a 
cause  of  barrenness.  This  is  a  grand  point  settled,  and  one  which 
opens  a  wide  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  cultivator  in  devising 

'  certain  modifications  of  culture,  with  a  view  of  changing  or  coun- 
teracting constitutional  habits  in  the  subjects  of  his  experiments. 
Thus,  lor  example,  Rtbes  sanguiueum  will  not  readily  yield 
seeds  under  cuhivation,  and  failed  to  do  so  under  many  experi- 
ments; but  yielded  under  the  following,  viz.  transplanting  when 
on  the  point  of  opening  its  flowers.  It  has  produced  seeds  freely 
under  this  treatment;  and  I  have  obtained  a  cross  from  it  by  the 
pollen  of  Jt  a(ireum  var.  pne^'cox  of  the  nurseries ;  and,  though 
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the  plants  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
cross,  I  have  yet  every  reason  to  believe  it  a  real  one.  The 
parents  being  previously  in  a  high  sUte  of  cultivation,  I  antici- 
pate an  enlargement  in  the  inflorescence,  with  a  fine  glow  of 
pale  orange  colour,  and  an  improvement  in  the  foliage  of  the 
offspring.    This  anticipation  does  not  tally  with  Mr.  Herbert's 
account  of  his  success  in  raising  camellias ;  yet  I  cannot  per- 
ceive how  any  mode  of  management  can  affect  the  oflfepring,  sub- 
sequent to  the  impregnation :  but  I  may  be  in  error,  and  speak 
under  correction.    Again,  tube-shaped  flowers,  natives  of  warm 
climates,  having  an  excess  of  sweet  secretions  surrounding  the 
germen,  will  not  generally  yield  seed  in  a  damp  atmosphere, 
such  as  is  kept  up  in  well-regulated  plant  stoves.    If  they  are 
removed  into  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  tube  of  the  flower  be 
slit  up  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  to  let  the  nectar  or  accumulated 
moisture  run  off,  they  will  be  found  to  produce  seeds,  other  circum- 
stances being  favourable.  In  some  cases,  the  whole  of  the  petals 
and  stamens  may  be  removed  without  much  injury ;  and  in  others 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  go  to  this  extremity.    Some  do  not 
ripen  the  pollen  for  many  days  after  the  expansion  of  the  corolla; 
but  others  have  it  ripe  before  the  flower  opens ;  and  some  have 
the  pollen  ripe  when  the  flower  is  merdy  in  the  bud,  if  I  niay  use 
the  term  .:  X«chena6lti<i  is  an  instance  of  the  latter.    This  little 
favourite  has  a  small  round  cup  on  the  top  of  the  stigma,  which 
botanists  call  indusium.    This  cup  is  wide  open  in  the  earliest 
sta<re  of  the  flower :  the  anthers,  as  if  anxious  to  conceal  their 
treasure  from  the  eye  of  the  hybrid  iser,  bend  over  the  sides  of 
this  little  cup,  and  discharge  the  pollen  into  it;  the  stigma 
begins  to  lengthen  out;  the  cup  collapses  round  the  hidden 
treasure;  and,  by  the  time  the  flower  is  ready  to  expand,  all 
traces  of  the  atamens  and  anthers  are  gone;  and,  if  you  open 
ffae  indusium  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  you  w3\  see  uie  pollen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.   I  shall  now  leave  you  to  conjecture 
the  cause  of  this  mystery ;  first  giving  you  an  opinion  of  my 
own ;  viz.  that  all  flowers  bearing  fertile  stigmas  will  be  found 
ultimately  to  produce  seeds  by  undergoing  some  previous  mani- 
pulation by  the  cultivator.    Some  experimentalists  are  satisfied 
that  all  is  right  when  they  extract  the  immature  pollen,  and 
apply  that  of  a  kindred  sort;  but  this  is  the  simplest  part  of  the 
whole  process,  and  might  be  taught  to  a  child  in  two  minutes. 
The  power  of  modifying  certain  peculiarities  in  plants,  in  order 
to  obtain  seeds  from  them,  is  not  sufficiently  known  yet ;  but  it 
has  not  been  overlooked  by  our  author,  who  advances  many 
excellent  suggestions  on  the  point:  but  we  must  look  forward, 
for  abundance  of  accumulated  facte,  before  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  lay  down  rules  for  future  guidance  on  this  part  of  our 
business.   I  have  exhausted  my  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to 
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procure  inulc's  l)ct\vLL*n  the  diilLrLMit  species  of  alstra?mcrias, 
and  l)ct\veen  the  species  of  oxalise.s,  but  to  no  pur])ose.  I  liave 
flowered  manv  thousand  seedhnf^s  from  the  forincr,  with  but  one 
variation  from  A.  Hookertana,  which  lost  tlierose  Uhi^h  of  its 
parent,  and  assumed  a  ihillish  brown  tint:  this  I  iiave  again 
united  with  its  parent  nnd  other  species ;  but  the  seed! in nrs  are 
not  yet  come  to  a  flowering  state.  Whatever  process  may  be 
found  applicable  (or  the  })ro{]iiction  of  seeds  in  monocotyle- 
donous  plants,  I  a|)prehend  tlie  converse  will  be  a  sure  guide 
for  dicotyledonous  plants:  the  former  may,  probably,  require 
an  excess  or  repletion  of  developement,  so  to  speak;  the  latter, 
an  over-cxertion  of  their  vegetative  powers.  Corrae^a  speciosa, 
divested  of  its  flower,  and  placed  in  a  dry  hot  atmosphere,  will 
cross  with  C.  pulchella,  and  the  contrary.  Someiliinof  mnv  be 
expected  in  this  way.  /.athyrus  grandiflonis  will  reatiily  seed 
if  the  stigma  is  set  at  liberty  by  blitting  the  carina,  or  keel,  which- 
prevents  its  elongation.  The  author  very  justly  rcconunends 
forcing  such  plants  as  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  genuine  seeds 
from.  Should  two  species  be  forced,  to  obtain  a  genuine  mule, 
tlie  unripe  aiuhers,' taken  from  the  first  flowers,  will  ripen  in  a 
few  days,  and  be  available  afterwards.  Pollen  taken  i'rom  Cereus 
speciosissimus,  in  May,  was  found  to  fertilise  the  stigma  of  C. 
truncatus  in  the  following  October.  A  mouse,  unfortunately, how-, 
ever,  carried  away  the  fruit  when  ludl-ripe.  Cereus  A  rkermann///5j 
though  reputed  to  be  a  Mexican  species,  is  only  :i  Hiitish  one. 
Several  seedlings  from  C.  speciosus,  now  showing  flower  here, 
are  apparently  the  same  as  C.  Ackermann///5 ;  and  will  be  past 
a  doubt  before  this  is  published.  The  male  parent,  unfortunately, 
is  not  known  :  such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  imperfect  notes 
of  it  There  is  presumptive  evidence  of  Fuchs/a  arborescens^ 
yielding  to  the  pollen  of  F.  globosa  by  a  previous  over-exertion 
of  its  vital  energies.  A  seedling  from  F.  excorticata,  by  a  slender 
Vftrietv  of  F.  gracilis,  shows  a  singular  mode  of  growth,  ap« 
proaching  that  of  trailing;  a  great  succulency  of  young  wood  ^  ^ 
and  a  shade  of  the  glaucous  appearance  on  the  under  side  of  the- 
leaf,  peculiar  to  its  female  parent.  A  bigeneric  production^ 
between  Gloxinia  speci6sa  and  Sinning/flr  guttata,  has  been  ob* 
tained.  But  the  catalogue^  I  am  afraid,  is  already  too  tedious* 
The  first  idea  of  preserving  pollen  for  future  use,  I  derived  from 
the  Magazine  of  Nalnral  History^  vol.  ii.  p.  4i. ;  and  I  found  it  of 
much  service.  In  1832,  I  obtained  some  calceolaria  blossoms 
from  the  late  Mr.  Shepherd  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden; 
and,  after  travelling  in  my  speeimen  box  for  six  weeks,  they 
readily  fertilised  my  own  varieties  at  home*  I  have  no  doubt 
w!uitever  but  pollen,  taken  from  the  flowers  on  the  Alps  of 
Thibet^  might  be  brought  to  this  country  in  a  hermetically  sealed 
vessel,  and  be  found  as  fit  for  performing  its  office  in  thk 
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country  as  if  it  hud  been  taken  from  the  next  garden.*  Pro- 
fessor lieunie  has  laid  down  rules,  in  his  Alphabet  oj  Oardcmn<ry 
for  cross-breeding;  sonic  of  which  are  al)^c)klle  nonsense,  and 
others  little  to  be  relied  on.    The  nutliDi  before  ns  strongly 
recommends  gardeners  to  prosecute  the  study  of  cross-breeding. 
**  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  I  could  excite  cultivators  to  try  if  they  caa 
produce  a  cross  breed  between  Phycella  and  Iial)r;i  iiilms ;  but  I 
do  not  tlnnk  that  they  will  succeed.'*    He  would  likesvise  wish 
to  see  Vallota  and  Cyrtanthus  tried  in  iliis  way.    In  siiort,  he 
wishes  to  see  tried  all  rational  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain natural  afhnities,  and  promote  tiie  decoration  of  the  llower- 
garden.    He  is  so  full  of  his  subject  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  his  work,  save  by  extracting  the  whole.  "To 
the  cultivators  of  ornamental  plants,"  he  says,  "  the  facility  of 
raising  hybrid  varieties  affords  an  endless  source  of  interest  and 
amusement.    He  sees  in  the  several  species  of  each  genus  that 
he  possesses  the  materials  with  which  he  must  work ;  and  he 
considers  in  what  manner  he  can  blend  them  to  the  i)e^t  nd van- 
tage, Ioi>kiiig  to  the  several  gills  in  which  eacli  excels,  wlieilier 
of  hardiness  to  endure  our  seasons,  of  brilliancy  in  its  colours, 
of  delicacy  in  its  markings,  of  fragrance,  or  stature,  or  profusion 
of  blossom;  and  he  may  antici))ate  with  toleraV)le  accuracv  the 
probable  aspect  o(  the  internietliate  plant  whicii  he  is  jiormilted 
to  create;  for  that  (erm  n^ay  be  figuratively  applied  to  the  intro- 
troduction  into  the  world  of  a  natural  object  which  has,  pro- 
bably, never  betore  existed  in  it."    He  has  not  lialf  done  witli 
the  rhododendrons  yet.     He  crossed  A*,  alta-clcrensc  with  7?, 
arboreum,  and  expects  the  offspring  to  come  near  to  tiie  lather 
in  brilliancy  of  colour,  with  the  hardiness  of  the  female  jiarent, 
and  thus  to  eflect  the  only  mode  by  which  plants  in  general  may 
be  acclimatised  ;  but  more  especially  the  mnixnifircnt  Nepal 
rhododeruh'on.     He  failed  in  ohlainiufr  anv  satisfactory  re.'^ult 
by  using  nnxed  pi^Uen.    I  have  failed  in  a  hunihetl  instances  of 
this  nature.    Tiie  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  most  allied  pollen 
in  the  mixture  takes  the  lead;  and  the  fertilisation,  once  effected, 
neiitiaiises  the  propeifies  of  the  rest  of  the  mixture.  Alter 
having  clearly  ascertained  tl)n  eflect  the  pollen  of  one  species 
had  on  the  offspring  of  antulier  s|)ecies,  I  jjut  the  smallest  par- 
ticle I  could  take  (>!i  the  point  of  a  needle  t)n  the  stigma  of  the 
same  flower;  and,  in  a  short  time,  I  applied  the  pollen  from  the 
other  species  (whose  influence  I  had  already  ascertained)  to  the 
same  stigma.    It  had  no  effect  on  it;  but  there  was  a  deficiency 
in  the  usual  quantity.    Again^  I  dusted  the  stigma  so  com- 

♦  Tlie  author  of  this  nrticlc  has  some  ohsci  vntions  on  tliis  Mihjcct,  and  on 
hybrid  tuclisius,  in  Vol.  XI.  j>.  5b0.,  uhicli  will  well  repay  tiie  practical  gar- 
dener for  repenual,  and  which  deserFe,  also»  the  notice  of  Mr.  Herbert. — 
Ooind. 
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pletely,  as  entirely  to  envelope  H  m  foreign  pollen,  and  after- 
wards applied  the  natural  pollen  on  the  top.  It  had  no  effect ; 
and  I  had  a  cross  ol&prhig:  so  that,  if  I  had  soiBctent  pollen  at 
oommand,  by  which  I  could  entirely  encrust  the  stigma,  I  should 
have  little  fear  of  the  influence  of  other  pollen,  either  naturnl  or 
crtfaerwise.  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  attraction  between 
certain  stigmas  and  the  pollen,  which  favours  this  experiment. 

A  curious  experiment  might  be  tried,  by  placing  pollen  on 
one  division  of  a  tripartite  or  multipartite  stigma,  to  sec  \\  liat 
effect  it  had  on  all  the  ovules  in  the  germen.  If  it  was  found  to 
fertilise  all  the  ovules,  then,  in  lieu  of  a  mixture  of  pollen,  dif- 
ferent pollen  might  be  applied  to  the  different  lobes  of  a  stinfma, 
and  tlius  produce  a  multipolUniferous  offspring;  and  a  nio^L  In- 
terestinfr  point  of  pliysiology  might  easily  be  ascertained.  But 
the  subject  is  too  wide  a  field  to  be  taken  up,  in  all  its  bearings, 
in  an  article  of  this  kind.  It  is  familiar  to  my  mind,  irom  having 
occupied  a  gjreat  portion  of  my  attention  for  the  Jast  twenty 
years,  or  ^iiicu  I  first  saw  a  cucumber  impregnated;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  exagi^erated  in  any  one  degree  :  indeed, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  vippreciale,  or  i  ini  ili,  the  value  of  this 
part  of  Mr.  Herbert's  labours.  All  thai  leiiiains  for  me  to  say 
is,  that  any  gardener,  liaving  the  least  spark  of  botanical  spirit 
in  his  composition,  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  till  he  has  made 
himself  master  of  what  has  been  advanced  by  the  author  on  this 
subject.  Gardeners,  and  all  lovers  of  plants,  will  be  delighted 
to  see,  in  this  work,  wiiat  accession  is  soon  expected  from  the 
higher  latitiules  of  tropical  America,  even  in  tlie  natural  oi  tier 
AmarvllifAitvvr.  No  less  than  three  dozens  of  new  alstrccmei  ias, 
not  including  their  allied  congeners,  the  bomarias,  of  which,  also, 
upwards  of  forty  species  are  yet  in  store  for  us,  are  described  in 
this  wuik,  and  many  j  !  itcs  of  them  given;  suanj  of  which 
appear  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty  and  elegance  of  growth.  Mr. 
Herberts  remarks  on  the  exclusive  system  at  Kew  are  well 
worth  attention  ;  —  In  1831,  I  offered  to  add  ten  new 
species  to  that  collection,  in  exchange  for  a  few  cuttings;  but 
all  to  no  purpose."  There  are  many  other  valuable  extracts, 
which  deserve  to  be  transcribed  ;  such  as  fined  borders,  &c. ; 
and  a  separate  paragraph  might  be  given  on  each  of  the  autbor'a 
new  camellias;  but  I  have  not  here  space. 

The  autlior  intends,  "  as  op{)ortunities  may  occur,  to  prepare 
memoranda  for  rectifying  and  supplying  the  deficiencies  ol  this 
work;  and  any  communications  relating  to  it,  if  left  for  him,  free 
of  expense,  at  the  publi^lK  i  ,  will  be  attended  to  thankfully.*' • 
There  is  an  unavoidably  slijjht  mistake  relative  to  the  introduc- 
tion  of  Crinum  octotlorum,  under  that  article,  at  p.  252.,  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  Iroin  the  S})anish  Main,  by 
W.  Gord<»i»  £sq*»  my  lamented  late  employei*.  Dr.  Uamiltbu  of 
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Plymouth  introduced  this  plant,  in  1833,  from  Caraccas;  having 
sent  to  his  friend  there,  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  His  Majesty's 
British  consul,  for  the  plant  mentioned  by  Humboldt  in  his  Per^ 
sohal  Narrative,  vol.  iv.  p«  82.y  so  celebrated,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zuy,  for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  known  under  the  name 
of  Urio  hermoso,  which  was  supposed  to  be  Pancratium  undii- 
Ijitum,  Whether  this  is  the  plant  mentioned  by  Ilumboldty  or 
not,  it  is  of  deliglitfiil  fragrance,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  col- 
lection of  Amarylli^aV^.  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton  has  plants  of  it 
under  the  name  of  Ancratium  unduliitum ;  at  least,  I  gave  him 

?lants  of  it»  three  years  ago,  under  that  name.    Mn  Fontey  of 
Plymouth  is  very  likely  to  have  it  likewise,  under  the  same 
name. 

Mr*  Herbert  adds,  that  he  will  be  very  thankful  to  receive 
^  any  dry  spec[meiis»  seeds,  or  roots,  of  newly  introduced  ama« 
xyllidaceous  plants,  especially  from  the  western  hemisphere,*'  to 
enable  him  to  make  rature  editions  of  his  work  as  complete  as 
possible.  The  following  species  are  more  particularly  wanting 
in  his  already  extensive  collection ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  Vl 
this  should  come  under  the  eye  of  any  one  in  possession  of  any 
or  each  of  them,  they  will  testify  their  love  of  science  by  sending 
duplicates  to  the  author  as  above :  —  CYinum  Forbesfiimun, 
Amar511i^  grandifl^ra;  Brunsvig/a  striata,  minor,  r6du1a;  Nerin^ 
margini^ta;  StrumlLria  h^sea,  imh6fia,  carpolyza;  and  Pancra- 
tium canari^nse,  amongst  the  African;  Stemb6rgm»  Ermoslna 
(Z^ucojum)  carp^thica*  Lapledra,  Vagaria,  Tapeindnthus ; 
Hermion^  ^legans,  ser6tina;  QaCAtia  juncifblia,  pikmila,  puslUa; 
Ganymedes  cernuus  (tri&ndrus),  cupax,  and  reflexus;  seed  of 
Quelt/a  fce^tida,  odora,  mont^na,  Macleana,  among  the  species 
of  the  Old  World.  —  Z).  B.  Haffield^  near  Ledbwy^  Jjprily  1S37. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Abt.  L   General  Notices* 

The  I}iflu€)icc  of  Vapour  on  VcgeUUioH,  —  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Colin  have 
read,  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  third  memoir  on  the  influence  of  vapour 
on  all  the  periods  of  vegetation.  They  obfierved,  first,  that  the  grains  of  winter 
^heat  did  not  germinate  in  i»ir,  because  they  were  not  saturated  with  moisture ; 
hut  tliat  the  germination,  whicli,  wlien  the  grains  are  saturatet!  with  moisture, 
takes  place  in  about  eight  days,  happens  in  from  sixteen  to  tw  cnty-four  hours, 
if  the  grain  are  plunged  partly  in  water.  From  much  experience,  they  have 
discovered  that  a  temperature  nearly  constant  (for  example,  that  of  a  cellar  of 
50**  Fahr.)  is  better  for  germination  than  a  more  devated,  but  variable,  tem- 
perature; since  the  variations  of  tempcniture  prcvetit  the  air  from  being 
constantly  saturated  witli  moisture.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  grains 
ub:iorb  more  water  in  the  latter  ca:>c  thuu  when  expohcd  to  the  uniform  tcm- 
peratnff  of  a  cellar. 

There  are  two  conditioiis  neceotaiy  fiw  femuoatioii  to  take  plaee  m  air  9 
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fint^  a  eertiun  proportion  of  water  in  the  gnuns;  and,  secondly*  that  the  air 

surrounding  t!iem  l)c'  in  an  extremely  moist  state. 

In  air  thus  charged  with  moisture  the  grain  commences  by  absorbing 
water  J  and,  when  it  has  absorbed  a  sufficient  quantity,  if  the  temperatuHfia 
constant,  the  air,  still  saturated  with  vapour,  keeps  the  external  membrane  in 
a  state  of  humidity  favourable  to  vegetation.  If  the  humidity  of  the  air  varies, 
tiicn  the  external  membrane  is  not  humid  enough  to  [)erform  its  functions. 

Mexsrs.  Edwards  and  Colin  have  studied,  accordinu;  to  these  principles,  the 
cflfect  of  the  dirterent  kinds  of  humid  soil  on  germination  ;  and,  finally,  they 
have  determined  the  effects  of  air  saturated  with  vapour  on  vcgctatioa,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  result,  that  this  is  the  condition  of  the  air  the  most  favour- 
able for  almost  all  plants. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  they  have  cited  the  observations  made  at 
Havanna  by  M.  De  la  Sagra,  and  the  practice  in  the  stoves  in  England  ;  wiiere, 
by  saturating  the  air  with  vapour,  pme-apples  are  obtained  of  the  weight  of 
8  lb.  (L'JE'cko  du  Monde  Savant,  April  18.  1837.) 

Ooimexion  between  Meteorology  and  VegetoUmi.  — "  M.  Boussingault  has 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  which  is  entitled 
*  Comparative  Kxainination  of  the  Meteorological  Circumstances  under  which 
our  common  Grams  (the  Cerealia),  Turkey  Wheat  (Maize),  and  Potatoes, 
vegetste  at  the  Equator,  and  in  the  Temperate  Zone.^  In  this  examination, 
the  author  has  first  made  investigations  into  the  time  which  el^ses  between 
the  first  springing  of  the  plant  and  its  full  maturity,  fie  then  determined 
the  temperature  of  the  space  of  time  which  separates  these  tw<i  extreme  epochs 
of  vegetable  life.  By  comparing  tliese  data  concerning  any  ^iveu  j)iant  which 
is  cultivated  both  in  Europe  uud  Am^ica,  he  arrives  at  this  cunous  result : 
that  the  number  of  days  tnat  separate  the  commencement  of  vegetation  from 
its  maturity  is  more  considerate  in  proportion  as  the  mean  temperature  undev 
thr  inHuence  of  which  the  phint  grows  is  less  ;  the  duration  of  the  vegetation 
will  I  c  e(jnal,  however  ditUi«  ut  the  climate  may  be,  if  this  temperature  is 
identical  in  the  two  places ;  and  it  will  be  shorter  or  longer,  according  as  the 
mean  heat  of  the  period  of  time  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  Uie 
▼egetation  is  itself  greater  or  less ;  in  other  words,  the  duradon  of  the  vega* 
talion  appears  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  tiie  mean  temperatures.  So  that, 
if  yon  mtdriply  the  number  of  days  during  whicii  any  given  plant  vegetates  in 
these  distant  cUiDates  b;^  the  mean  temperature  of  the  iictual  period  of  its 
vegetation,  you  wUI  obtain  numbers  whicn  are  very  nearly  equal.  This  result 
is  not  only  remarkable,  msomuch  as  it  seems  to  indicate  that,  under  all  climates, 
the  same  annual  {)lant  receives,  in  the  course  of  its  existence,  an  equal  quantity 
of  heat;  but  it  leads  also  to  a  direct  practical  result,  in  enablint'  us  to  decide 
upon  the  possibility  of^  introducing  any  particular  vegetable  into  a  country,  as 
soon  as  we  know  the  mean  temperature  of  the  months  there."  (^PAU,  Joum., 
▼oL  xxii.  p.  383.,  1837.) 

Kyanising  Wood  for  Garden  Purposei*  — In  Vol.  XL  p.  536«,  a  short  notice 
is  given  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Kyan's  process  for  the  preservation,  i!ot  only  of 
every  kind  of  wood,  but  also  of  every  kinti  of  vegetable  fibre,  svhcllRT  in  the 
form  of  cloth  or  cordage.  The  object  of  Mr.  Kvan's  composition  is,  to  eflect 
for  wood  what  tanning  effects  for  leather ;  and  the  chemical  rationale  of  both 
processes  will  be  found  given  in  the  Architectural  JMta^mney  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 
During  the  last  twelvemonths,  we  have  heard  various  a(  t  nnn*s  of  the  success 
of  Mr.  Kyan's  invention  ;  and  the  general  eftect  upon  our  minds,  till  lately, 
has  been  rather  unfavourable  towards  its  use  than  otherwise.  Mr,  D.  Beaton, 
however,  inlbrms  us,  that,  while  at  Haffield  (which  place  he  has  just  left :  see 
p.  806*%  he  had  an  opportunity  of  using  it  and  seeing  it  used ;  and  that  he  has 
formed  a  very  fovournble  opinion,  at  least  as  to  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  it  in  garrJenin<:.  He  has  had  several  deal  boards  saturated  with  it,  and 
talUcs  for  nauiiug  plants  cut  out  ot  tliem  ;  and  he  has  seen  thin  elm  boards, 
which,  after  being  newly  sawn  up,  had  been  saturated  with  the  composition, 
fenaia  in  the  sun,  against  a  vmU  with  a  southern  ezpo8nfe>  a  whole  sommer. 
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without  shrinkini*  or  tv-i'^ting  in  the  slii^htest  degree.  He  rcconimcntls  al? 
boariis  intended  for  hot-i)fd  frames,  plant-boxes,  and  all  .similar  {)ui[;o.ses,  to  be 
lv)u.nised :  and  we  would  tiirtlier  suggest,  that  the  process  uhould  be  ex- 
tended to  all  kinds  of  rods  and  stakes  nsed  for  tying  up  plants,  or  for  protectiiv 
single  trees  (such  as  those  recommended  by  Bfr.  Lawrence,  p.  16C.) ;  to  aU 
rods,  t\\  i^s,  ami  boards  used  in  summer-houses,  rustic  vase*?,  omimr-tital  fences, 
and  espalier  rails ;  and  to  all  basket-%vork,  hampers,  wicker  protectors  for 
plants,  &c,  Wc  would  recommend  all  bast  mats  to  be  immersed  in  Kyan*s 
composition  $  all  netting  and  canvass  made  of  bemp  or  flax ;  and  all  garden 
lines,  sash-lines,  packthread  for  tyin^  plants,  lists  for  nailing  wall-trees,  Sec. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  semi  the  articles  which  are  to  be  Kyanised  to  the 
nearest  Kyan's  tank,  where  the  process  will  bo  effected  in  forty  or  fifty  hours, 
at  a  mere  trifle  of  expense.  These  tank.s  are  now  established  in  various  towns ; 
and  several  gentlemen  have  private  tanks  for  their  own  use.  If  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  compositton  come  at  all  near  to  what  is  held  out  by 
the  patentee^  by  Dr.  BirkbecK,  and  by  Dr.  Dickson,  in  his  late  lectures  on  the 
Botany  of  Architecture  before  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  wood 
tanneries  will  soon  be  as  common  as  tanneries  for  leather.  There  is  a  tank 
at  Black  wall,  where  any  gardener,  within  ten  niiieh  of  London  niuy  (with  his 
master's  permission)  try  some  wood,  cat  into  the  form  of  tallies  for  pots,  and 
idso  for  plants  in  tlie  oj.en  air,  and  other  specimens  of  the  artides  mentioned 
above;  and  we  should  like  ;:mch  if  they  wouM  do  so,  and,  in  a  year  or  two, 
let  us  know  the  residt.  \Ve  intend  ourselves  to  have  some  experiments  tried; 
on  account  of  ail  of  which,  witli  a  particular  account  of  the  process,  we  shall 
give  in  the  Arboretum  BrUatmicum,  In  the  mean  time,  we  snould  be  glad  to 
bear  the  experience  of  different  persons  on  the  subject,  irom  difoent  parts  of 
the  country.  —  Cond. 

Aniirorrosirr  Pahif.  —  Some  years  ago,  we  strongly  reconimendetl  this  pnint, 
from  our  own  experience,  more  especially  lor  jiroteeting  iron  fences  ;  but  we 
have  always  found  painters  set  their  faces  against  it,  on  account  of  its  only 
requiring  one  coat,  or  at  most  two,  being  very  cheap  to  purchase,  and  ruinous 
to  the  brushes  for  lajing  it  on.  We  have  therefore  said  little  about  it  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  :  l)ut  Mr.  Beaton  has  revived  the  subject  in  our  minds, 
by  stating  to  us  tluit  he  had  tried  it  on  an  old  rusty  iron  fence,  after  liavin"^ 
had  the  rust  scraped  ofti  and  one  coat  of  the  *'  antitorrobion,"  as  the  venders 
call  it,  laid  on  by  a  common  labourer.   A  sin<;le  coat  he  found  cfTectaally  to 

firevent  the  rust  from  coming  through.  We  ow^ht  to  mention  that  this  {laint 
brms  such  a  hard,  roiiiili,  stone-like  easing  on  ihv  surface  of  woodwork,  that, 
if  it  .should  re(|nire  to  be  cut  up  by  saws  or  hateliets,  it  takes  off  their  edge 
almost  immediately  ;  aiul,  con.set]uently,  all  carpenters  and  joiners  arc  ;t^ainst 
it,  as  wdl  as  the  punters.  The  basis  of  the  "  anticorrosion  "  is,  or  ou^t  to 
be,  composed  of  the  powdered  scoriae  from  lead-works ;  but  it  is  often  aduU 
terntcd  with  powdered  stone-bottles,  powdered  stones,  and  even  roadatuC 

—  Omd. 

An  improved  Mode  of  Land'Survrt/ing,  by  Mr.  John  Sang,  laml-survcyor,  of 
Kirkaldy,  is  described  in  the  number  ^Jameson**  Journal  for  April  last.  By 
it,  the  contents  of  an^r  piece  of  ground,  whether  of  an  even  or  of  an  irregular 
surface,  is  obtained  with  mudb  greater  accurac}  t'i m  by  the  common  modes. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  describe  M).  Hang's  method  here;  but 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  sidyect  will  do  well  to  con^^nlt  the  publieation 
aliiidcd  to,  or  to  upijly  to  Mr.  Sang  himself,  who  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  elegant  ana  accurate  sorreyors  and  mappers  of  estates  in  Britain.  — 
ComL 

Vort  nnnoydl'i.'i  vnr.  nervosa^  the  Hudson's  Bay  meadow-gras.s,  appears  to  he 
one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  the  agriculluri.sts  that  has  been  made  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Italian  rye-grass.  This  erass  has  been  brouglit  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Bishop,  at  Methven  Castle,  and  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the 
Jiejmrl  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Turnbidrs  AgiieuUural  Musettm^vXl^^h,  (See 

Vol.  X.  p.  507.)  Much  of  the  value  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  meadow-grass,  Mr. 
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Bishop  informs  us,  arises  from  ;i  property  which  it  possesses,  ami  which  is 
common  to  no  other  grans  cuUivatcU  in  Scotland,  vi2. ;  that  of  the  flower- 
Btem»  after  being  cropped,  reprodueiog  Bhoota  ttom  the  ttem  as  well  as  the 
root;  io  consequence  of  which  it  continued  growing  throughout  the  whole 
year,  particularly  in  tfie  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn.  Mr.  Bishop  adds* 
"  I  fear  not  to  statt^  tlmt  it  is  the  best  sole  [turf]  grass  ia  Britain.  \  have 
saved  several  btiMhei.'^  oi  us  beed,  which  I  am  now  sowing  in  mixture  with 
other  gra&ies,  and  by  itself/' 

In  &e  Feriktkke  Courier  for  April  81.  1836^  it  is  stated,  that  a  nedmen  of 


that  month,  was  exhiln^ctl  m  Mr.  Turnbnira  seed-shop  in  Perth ;  and  tho 
htrws  nver.iL'cd  from  lb  in.  to  20  in.  in  length,  showing  all  the  luliness  and 
verdure  of  inidiiummer.  We  trust  this  grass  will  he  very  gcncrallv  tried,  not 
only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  Burope ;  and  more  especially  in  tne  northern 
cUmatcs,  for  which  it  seems  part icuUirly  adi^ited.—  Coiid, 

Kcw  Var'n  tit  s  of  Pofa/ocs.  —  Mr.  IM-shop,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
TTiiJ^onVs  Bitv  nieadow-izrass*,  has  raised  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  potato 
from  seed,  wiacii  lie  pun}oses  to  bring  into  cultivation,  as  substitutes  lor  the 
old  varieties,  which  he,  Mr.  Oorrie,  and  Mr.  Aikin  of  Castledouglas,  consider 
to  have  fiuled  of  late  years,  chiefly  from  a  deficiency  of  vitality  in  the  sets, 
which  consequently  renders  them  unable  to  withstand  the  contingencies  of  bad 
seasons,  &c.  These  potatoe?',  and  also  the  grass-seeds,  are  sent  by  Messrs* 
Dickson  and  TurnbuU  of  Perth  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  —  ComL 

2Va]ismiUing  Seeds  from  China.  —  I  have  iust  got  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  seeds  direct  from  China.  They  are  packed  m  a  novel  way,  in  uttle  China 
jars,  iidl  of  bone-ashes,  and  tied  over  with  bladder.  They  seem  to  have  come 
verv  safe.  The  bladder  smells  of  oil  of  sasa^ras.  — if.  AlaUeU  R^dei^t  Sow, 
UuS/nt,  Mat/  II. 

Plcuit  Markers.  —  Zij)c  is  the  only  fit  ingredient  for  labels,  w  hether  to  be 
used  in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots.  A  sheet  of  zinc  is  easily  cut  by  the 
gardener,  with  strong  scissors,  into  labds  of  whatever  size  he  may  want.  If 
the  zine  is  greasy,  the  labels  .should  be  steeped  for  a  minnte  or  two  in  diluted 
nitrir  nt  iii.  The  folh)wing  receipt  for  uiakinir  ink  for  writing  on  the  zinc  was 
communicated  to  ine  by  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  and  t 
have  found  it  indelible.  Take  verdigrise  in  powder,  5i. ;  sal  ammoniac  in 
powder,  5i- ;  lampblack,  )^fs. ;  water,  Jx.  Mix  carefully  in  a  mortar :  keep 
the  ink  in  a  bottle,  well  corked.  It  must  be  well  shaken  before  the  pen  is 
dipped  in  it.  ( If-  r/u  r(*g  Amarnffiffdce^,  p.  411.)  Zinc  labels,  and  also  the  ink, 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Chariwood. 

A  IJj/brid  between  the  Cabbage  and  Horteradith  is  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  M.  Sjageret  of  Fans.  The  plant  has  some  seed^ds,  which  resemble  the 
short  |)od,  or  silicuta,  of  the  Cochlearia,  and  some  the  long  pod  siliqua  of  the 
J?nissica.  "  In  eonseqnencc  of  M.  Sageret*s  statement,  1  tried,  in  IS.'io,  to 
impregnate  a  plant  of  iirassiea  with  the  horseradish,  and  with  the  pollen  of  two 
or  three  other  genera  of  Cruciieraj ;  but  1  did  not  obUiin  a  single  seed  from  at 
least  fifty  flowers,  on  which  the  experiments  were  tried,  all  other  flowers  being 
cut  off  from  the  plant.  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  denymg  M.  Sageret's 
assertion,  but  requiring  better  proof  of  the  accurary  of  a  fact  so  important  to 
science,  in  which  he  may  be  mistaken  ;  and  more  detailed  particulars,  and 
especially  the  production  of  the  plants ;  and  i  invite  M.  Secret  to  communi- 
cate one  of  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  that  opportunities 
may  be  aflbrded  of  examining  it  carefully."  (^Hcrfier^t  AnwrMlMettj  p.  353.) 
We  hope  our  correspondent  Bi.  Vilmorin  wfll  point  out  this  passage  to  Idu 
Sttgeret. 

Grapes  ripemd  wUhotit  the  ShiCs  Rays.  —  Tiie  following  fact  will  prove  that 
grapes  mav  attain  their  full  size,  mid  become  perfectly  ripe,  without  receiving 
the  immemate  rays  of  the  sun,  if  the  vine  on  wnich  they  grow  receive  the  sun*s 
necessary  warmth :  —  On  the  south  side  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Oranien- 
bttig  there  is  a  vine  of  the  white  got^els,  which  is  partly  trained  over  an 
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outer  casement  of  the  boys'  sleeping-room,  so  that  the  window  cannot  be 
opened*  In  the  sprine  of  luBt  year  (1836),  a  truit-buU  of  the  vine  found  its  wav 
toroiigh  a  chtnk  in  tbe  window,  not  n^der  than  a  ringle  straw,  and  grew  well. 
Although  confined  to  the  narrow  space  between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
window,  in  which  not  a  single  ray  of  the  sun  penetrated  throughout  the  whole 
jcar,  the  grapes  continued  to  increase  in  size,  and  kept  pace  with  those  on  the 
same  vine  in  die  open  air,  and  ripened  wiieu  they  did,  in  the  month  of  October. 
The  bunch  consisted  of  about  fifty  grapes,  of  a  tolerable  size,  and  particularljf 
sweet.  As  this  may  be  interesting  to  otben,  as  wcU  as  uaefiil  as  a  leftnnee^ 
I  wish  to  in  ake  it  knownio  the  loyers  of  gardening  generally.  (OmtmZttihmgp 
Jan.  its.  1837.) 


Art.  IL  Foreign  Notices, 
GERMANY. 

ns  Lor&tUhus  europet^ut,  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  M.  Rauch  that  I  very 
much  doubt  if  the  plants  or  seeds  of  the  Loranthus  europse^us,  which  he  wished 
to  procure  from  me,  can  ever  be  transplanted  in  a  garden.  The  plants  could 
only  be  sent  on  an  oak  tree.  My  late  assistant,  Dr.  Hcync,  a  very  skilful 
gardener,  tried  for  several  year<;  to  make  the  seeds  germinate  on  the  oak,  and 
also  tried  those  that  had  already  •^ci  ininated  on  another  tree,  even  all  sorts  of 
ways  with  new  seed.  He  gave  the  berries  to  blackbirds  and  poultry,  and  then 
tried  the  seed,  but  in  vain.  It  was  the  same  with  every  attempt  of  planting, 
budding,  or  grafting.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  send  M.  Haucli  berries  and 
twies,  with  which  he  can  try  his  skill.  In  the  parks  of  Schunbrunn  and 
Lu.\tiibarg,  it  grows  so  plentifully  on  the  oaks,  that  it  has  almobt  destroyed 
them,  and  has  transplanted  itself  on  the  fruit  trees  in  the  a«i(joimng  orchards. 
{JExtract  of  a  Letter  Jram  Baron  Jacquin  of  Vienna  to  Mr.  Bauer  Kew.) 

As  the  loranthus  grows  upon  fruit  trees,  like  the  mistletoe,  it  may,  doubt- 
less, be  propagated  in  the  manner  Miij^esteil  bv  Mr.  Beaton,  in  p.  206. ;  and 
we  would  strongly  rccouuuend  our  friend  M.  Kaucli  of  V  ienna  to  make  the 
•ttemfit ;  and,  it  he  succeeds,  we  would  beg  of  him  to  send  a  plant  to  us,  or 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  In  the  meantime, berries  and  specimens, 
as  promised  hy  Baron  Jacquin,  wiU  be  highly  acceptable  to  M.  Francis  Bauch, 
and  to  ourselves.  —  Coml. 

StnUgardt  April  21.  iW37.  —  D.  C.  Kerner  i.s  very  anxious  to  dispose  of  a 
copy  of  the  Hortut  Sempervirem^  of  J.  8.  De  Kemer.  It  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  71  volumes,  each  volume  containing  12  plates,  and  12  leaves  of  text. 
The  |)aper  is  vellum,  2  ft.  by  1 J  ft.  The|irice  of  each  volume,  when  published, 
was  18/. ;  and  a  copy  of  the  whole  work  is  now  offered  for  400,'.  The  j^fanta 
figured  and  described  are  the  more  rare  and  magnificent  of  \S  e^t  huliaii  species. 
—  W.  Hertz.  [We  should  hope  that  a  copy  of  this  work  will  be  purchased  bv  the 
British  Museum,  or  hy  some  wealthy  botanist  in  this  country,  as  we  bdieve 
there  is  not  at  present  a  copy  of  Kerner's  work  in  Great  Britain.  —  Cojid.] 


Art.  III.  Retrospective  Criticism, 

Mb.  A»dert(m*t  Mode  of  protecting  Seed*  J'rom  the  Attack  of  Ihrds  (p.  172.), 
by  suspending  a  black  thread  line  over  the  bed  10  in.  or  19  in.  high  (p.  172.). 
I  was  induced  to  try  tito  plan,  being  much  annoyed  by  sparrows  and  pied  or 
chaff  finches ;  and  I  feei  bound  to  state  that  I  have  found  it  very  efficacious, 
the  birds  seldom  going  near  the  beds  when  threaded.  I  noticed  a  congrenation 
of  finches,  a  few  davs  ago,  upuu  a  clieiry  tree,  near  to  an  asparagiis  bed  sown 
with  radish  and  edged  with  mustard  and  cress,  but  guarded  by  the  threads. 
One  of  these  dropped  down  and  reccMiDoitred ;  and  flew  up  again,  afiker  paradii^ 
nearly  round  the  bed.  Anotiu  r  or  two  did  the  same  ;  and  one  ventured  upon 
the  bed  i  but  it  sooo  ilcw  away,  and  the  whole  followed.  I  have  other  seed- 
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beds  guarded  with  tlie  thread,  and  find  the  plan  answers.  It  is  so  simple,  and 
80  useful,  that  Mr.  AnJcirbon  is  etititled  to  the  thanks  ul  all  gardeners.  It 
onlr  wants  a  fiur  trial.  If  niarliee-gardenen»  who  sow  great  braadths  of  the 
Brassica  tribe^  as  well  as  other  seeds  connected  with  their  bvsuiess,  were  to 

employ  this  method,  I  hare  no  doubt  one  half  the  seed  generally  used  mijiht 
be  saved;  the  expense  of  thread  and  time  in  putting  it  up  bcin!:»  comparatively 
nothinf.  I  should  advice  the  thread  to  be  no  more  than  :^it.  apart  iu  hnes; 
aad,  WMn  the  beds  are  long,  to  support  the  line  evenr  3  or  4  Tarda  with 
alender  forked  sticks,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground.  —  Au  WeUwoodL  Grote, 
Sammersmifky  April  2\,  1837. 

Graftimr  the  Alistletoe. —  I  have  just  received  most  important  informatioQ 
respecting  the  grafting  of  the  mistletoe,  from  Mr.  Pitt.  The  spaces  between 
the  joints,  which  botanists  call  internodia,  will  not  do  for  grading;  there  must 
be  a  joint  let  into  the  bark  of  the  stock  in  grafting,  or  a  scion  spliced  off  with 
a  heel,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  heel  Inaerted.  If  this  should  be  found  correct 
(and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  point ),  it  is  a  curious  fact  gained  relative 
to  the  nature,  constitution,  and  habits,  ol'tliiH  sinjrniar  plant.  There  must  be 
some  sort  of  absorbents  analogous  to  the  si)ongiolei<  oi  fibrous  rootH,  in  the 
joints  of  the  mistletoe,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  draw  its  vegetable  ncurish- 
ment.  If  the  mistletoe  is  headed  down,  it  will  spring  out  with  increased  vigour, 
like  other  trees.  Young  siioots,  tjbtaiued  in  thi.s  way,  with  a  heel  of  the  old 
wood,  and  bark  attacheil,  would  make  excellent  grafts.  The  intornoHia  ;ifippar 
to  be  incapable  of  producing  adventitious  buds ;  but  any  joint  oi  nu^tletoe  w  ill 
push  out  after  the  top  is  cut  oC  The  mistletoe  cannot  be  eradicated  fit>m  fruit 
trees,  without  cutting  the  bough  below  its  junction,  or  disbarking  the  whote  of 
the  piece  attached  to  the  bough.  —  D.  B.  HaffU  ld,  near  Lrdhnr?/^  May  8.  1837. 

hpiphtjUttm  tritnratmn  on  Pcresfatx  acuirata.  ([>.  l.'if).) — Mr.  Symons  of 
Clowance  states,  that  he  finds  the  Epiph^Uum  truncdtum  flourish  and  blos- 
som well  when  worked  on  the  Ci&ctus  triangularis ;  but  doubts  whether  it 
would  do  on  the  Per^slua  acule^  or  not.    I  should  therefore  wish  to  inform 
htm,  that  I  have  seen  several  remarkably  fine  plants  of  the  £. 
truncatum  worked  on  the  P.  aculeata,  and  flowerintr  luxuriantly.  iVkj!^ 
They  do,  however,  require  support  above  the  insertion,  as  the  ^"TKt^ 
bead  is  apt,  from  its  weight,  to  burst  the  bark,  and  disunite  itself  fcj 
from  the  stock.  The  stoca  is  headed  down,  and  a  notch  cut  in  the  tB 
end  of  it,  so  as  to  admit  tha  graft,  it  being  cut  in  the  form  of  a 

.  (fc^.  10f>.)    We  have  several  small  plaints  in  the  Oxford  \^ 
g;ir(k  ri   lioiii^'  [n  ctty  wcl!  ;   and  at  Moor  Park,  lTcrtford.">Iiire,  lOO  ^tfj. 
tliere  were,  ui  1834,  sever;d  very  fine  large  plants  grulted  m  tins 
manner.  ^  FT,  A  j9.   BoUade  Garden,  Oxford,  April,  1837.  " 


Art.  IV.   Quertes  and  Anstoers* 

The  Theorxf  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Sap  in  h^ccr  taccharbium  when  tapped 
far  dlrJiMbr.^  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  immense  quantities  of  sugar 
are  annually  made  from  the  juice  of  the  ylVer  saccharinum  in  the  west  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  willi  which  our  forests  abound  (Professor  Kidd, 
in  his  Brid^cwater  Treatise, "  they  are  cultivated  "  !) ;  and,  as  it  !in«  puz/ded 
nic  to  explain  the  peculiarities  attending  the  How  of  this  juice,  i  have  resolved 
to  state  them  to  you.  I .  It  is  as  completely  locked  up  by  continued  warmth^ 
as  by  frost,  and  only  flows  by  the  alternate  operation  of  these  agents :  yet  the 
flame  degrees  of  heat,  even  aller  fitMt,  have  not  always  the  same  effect.  Thus, 
H  wnrn>  south  wiTul  ^tops  \hv  flowing  more  than  a  cool  north-west  wind.  A 
l)r:u  iiig  wind  promote-  tlx  di  charge,  and  a  relaxing  wind  checks  it.  2.  The  juice 
tlovrs  for  twenty-four  hours  after  a  frost;  but,  when  a  tapped  tree  has  ceased, 
tap  a  new  tree,  and  considefable  flow  will  take  place,  as  if  a  certain  c|uantity 
were  dbchug^  by  the  frost.  The  juice  flow  f'l  'lu  all  sides  of  the  incision. 
9.  Tap  a  tree  early  in  the  morning,  after  a  cold  night,  and  no  jaioe  will  flow : 
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tap  it  n  few  hours  after,  if  the  day  be  luodcrately  wnrm,  and  the  j nice  will  issue 
ill  btreuiiiii.  February,  and  early  iu  March,  are  the  inuiuhs  in  whicii  tiie  sugar 
is  made.  The  people  encamp  in  the  woods,  and  reouun  there  until  the  trees 
cease  to  flow»  or  they  have  |>rocured  as  nmch  as  they  require.  Now,  1  wiah 
to  knoWy  if  the  saccharine  juice  be  sap,  how  it  happens  that  a  moderately  cold 
night  is  essential  to  an  nb-nulant  flow  next  day  ?  The  farmers  t(»!<!  im*,  "  We 
can  do  nothing  in  sultui making  without  cold  nights,**  I  thougiii  that  the 
sap  never  flowed  uuLii  uii  uicreaaie  of  tcuipcruture  took  place  'tf  —  J.  M.  Phiitt^ 
deiphia,  March  16.  1837. 

IV/ii/  are  Chaffinches  deterred  a  Line  of  black  Thread,  when  iketf  do  not 
dread  a  Thread  w'dh  BiU  of  Rag  attached  to  it^  It  has  struck  me  that  this 
curious  fact,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderson  (p.  172.),  is  quite  analogous  to  the 
circumstances  stat^  bv  Mr*  Spencc  in  the  Tranmctiunx  of  the  Enlomologicnl 
Society  (described  io  the  Ardiieetural  Magimne,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.,  and  quoted 
below),  that  ffies  will  not  pass  through  a  net  with  the  meshes  1  in.  wide,  by 
which  means  rooms  may  be  kept  quite  clear  from  them  by  hanging  a  net  of 
this  kind  in  front  of  the  ^vindow.  To  what  is  the  existence  of  dr^id  in  both 
cases  attributable  'i  ~ ./.  O,  IV,    Matf  17.  18.37. 

The  Italian  Mode  oj^  excluding  the  Common  House  Fly  ^  M.(uca  domesHca  L.} 
from  Apart menU,  —  This  mode  was  pointed  out  to  William  Spence,  Esq.,  in 
Italy,  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  is  published  in  theSfst  number  of  the  Trrnu* 
of  the  Enf'-nr.  Illogical  Sochi  if ;  and  his  son  has  subsequently  discovered  that  it 
was  known  ni  the  time  of  lleroiiotns,  and  practised  by  tiie  fishermen  of 
tgyjjt.  It  is  biniply  to  cover  the  openings  of  the  windows  by  a  net  of  white 
or  hght^coloured.  thread.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  meshes  of  this  net  may 
be  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  so  that  there  is  actually  no  physical  obstacle 
presented  to  the  etitrance  of  the  flics  even  with  expanded  wiii^s.  The  flies 
seem  to  !)e  deterred  from  entering  from  home  incxplicahlc  dread  of  venturing 
uithm  tiie  network.  It  is  even  found  that,  'if  small  nails  be  fixed  all  round 
the  window  frame,  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  firom  each  other,  and 
threads  be  then  stretched  across  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  the  apparatus 
will  be  equally  effectual  in  excluding  the  flies.*  It  is  essential,  howe\  cr,  that 
*  the  light  should  enter  the  room  on  one  side  of  it  only;  for  if  there  be  a 
thorough  light,  cither  from  an  opposite  or  side  window,  the  flics  pass  throu^ 
the  net  without  scruple.'  (TVotw.  Ent,  Soc.y  i.  4.) 

The  above  facts  are  of  interest  both  to  the  occnpiers  of  houses  and  shops 
in  temperate  climates,  and  the  architects  of  houses  for  warm  countries.  They 
also  supply  useful  hints  to  bntcfiers,  and,  indeed,  to  all  persons  to  whom  flies 
and  cnats  are  an  annoyance.  TIhj  facts  further  ?»how,  that  -riences  apjiarcntly 
the  mojjt  remote  from  arciutcelare  may  yet  attbrd  useiui  iunts  lor  inij^roving 
that  art.  To  gardeners  these  facts  aln>rd  excellent  hints  for  exdudmg  flies 
from  vineries  and  peach-houses,  and  from  ripe  grapes  and  other  fruit  aeamst 
walls.  ~  Cnnrir 

Oii'o  J'iiu' litis  sulcdlm.  —  It  apj)c:irs  tliat  this  destructive  insect,  of  whose 
habits,  a:>  nijurious  to  collections  of  .succulent  plants,  an  account  '\h  given  by 
Mr.  Westwood  in  p.  158.,  is  not  confined  to  that  tribe  of  plants,  but  is  occa- 
sionally injurious  to  wall  fruit  and  vines,  as  appears  from  the  following 
communications,  which  were  accompanied  by  sperimens  of  the  weevils  in 
question  :  — 

"  These  insects  are  from  the  peach-house  at  Hampton  Court.  They  eat 
holes  in  the  fruit,  and  eat  the  leaves  to  a  great  extent ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
l^rdeners  are  obUged  to  get  up  in  the  nighttime  and  catch  them.  In  the  day- 
time the  insects  go  into  crevices  in  the  wall."  — </.  Catttet.  Botame  Gitrden^ 
Twuhrnhnm,  May  12.  1837. 

"  An  insect  greatly  resembling  tltat  described,  and  %ured  in  p.  158.*,  was 

*  The  specimens  .sent  with  this  communication  were  specificaUy  identical 
with  the  weevihi  raised  from  succulent  jilnnts,  ms  described  in  the  page  referred 
to,  and  those  received  from  Hampton  Court,  —     O.       May  17.  1837. 
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very  troublesome  upon  my  vines  last  year,  by  eating  the  leaves.  They  always 
fed  in  the  night,  and  hid  themselves  in  crevices  during  the  day.  When  bhaken 
off  the  tree  upmi  the  groiuid,  they  remained  motioiiless,  as  if  dead ;  and,  « 
being  of  a  dirty  black  colour,  they  wcih;  by  no  means  easily  discovefed*  We 
never  had  this  insect  till  last  year,  wiien  they  appeared  in  great  numbers.*'  -~ 
J.  B,  W.    A'ipihi,  Call e rick ^  April  tX.  1837. 

Where  do  the  larvae  of  these  vine  and  peach-feedBng  individuals  iive?» 
J,  O,  W.    May  17.  1837. 

'Brudtiu  7>m.  —  Seeing,  on  the  corer  of  your  Magazine  for  April,  1837» 
that  you  request  gardeners,  bailiift,  and  others  to  forward  any  kind  of  insects 
to  you  for  Mr.  Wrstwood's  examination,  I  send  these,  nf  ^vhicll  I  ^luUl 
shortly  give  you  the  history.  I  received  two  packets  early  Dutch  peas, 
which  were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Hampshire  Uorticuiturai 
Society,  on  March  10,  1837.  When  I  came  to  open  the  packets  to  sow  the 
peas,  about  the  banning  of  April,  I  found  them  full  of  the  insects  sent, 
wliich  were  such  as  I  had  never  observed  before.  I  then  determined  to  for- 
ward one  ol"  the  packets  to  you,  in  the  hope  through  that  means  to  know  its 
name,  and  if  it  is  common.  —  A  Cotutanl  Reader,   YVmchester,  May  16.  1837. 

The  insects  sent  with  thu  communicatbn  are  the  Briichus  pisi  of  Linnseus, 
in  a  Hvtng  state.  This  species,  according  to  that  author,  is  indigenous  to 
Korth  America,  but  is  now,  unfortunately,  completely  naturatised  in  the 
north  of  F.iiropc,  although,  seventy  years  rl'o,  it  was  only  known  in  the 
more  southerly  parts  of  this  continent.  Ol"  this  insect  Kirby  ami  Speiire 
observe :  "  In  a  lute  stage  of  growth,  great  havoc  is  often  made  in  peas  by 
the  grub  of  a  small  beetle  (^ruchus  gnmirius  X.),  which  will  sometunes  lay 
an  dgg  in  every  pea  of  a  pod,  and  thus  destroy  it.  In  thb  country,  however, 
the  mischief  caused  by  the  /JrCichus  is  selclom  very  serious  ;  but  in  North 
America  another  species  (B,  pisi  7>.)  is  most  alarmingly  destructive;  its 
ravages  being  at  one  tmie  so  unu  eraai  as  to  put  an  end,  in  some  j^iaces,  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  favourite  pulse.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Kalm  should 
have  been  thrown  into  such  a  trepidation,  upon  discovering  some  of  these 
pcKtilcnt  insects  just  discloseil  in  a  parcel  of  peas  he  had  brought  from  that 
country,  lest  he  should  be  the  instrument  of  introducing  so  fatel  an  evil  into 
his  beloved  Sweden."  (^Introd.  to  EnL,  vol.  i.  p.  178.) 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  injury  is  caused  to  unhoused  peas.  But  Stephens, 
speaking  of  this  insect,  says,  Found  occasionally  within  the  metropolitan 
district;  but,  I  suspect,  not  a  truly  indigenous  species :  it  sometimes  abounds 
in  depositories  of  peas  to  a  very  destructive  extent."  (I/fiisfr.,  vol.  iv .  p. 
its  precise  habits,  with  indications  of  the  periods  occuj>ied  iu  its  transtornj- 
ations,  and  especially  of  the  time  when  it  arrives  at  the  perfect  state,  have  not 
been  ascertained,  although  very  necessary,  as  the  destruction  of  the  beetle, 
previous  to  laying  its  eggs,  would  greatly  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  mis- 
chief.A  0,  Jr.    M^//l7.  is;>7. 

]*.S.  1  observe  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  it  is  tlie  largest  peas  which 
arc  attacked.    The  insects  are  still  encloseil  in  some  of  them. 


Art.  V.    Covent  Garden  Market, 

Tuf:  continuation  of  c\)lJ  weather  duriu';  the  j)i  incipal  part  of  the  present 
raontli  has  prevented  the  market  from  being  supplied  in  its  usual  abnn- 
dance  at  this  season:  in  consequence,  prices  have  ruled  ratlier  higher  for 
articles  generally  in  demand ;  sudi  as  asparagus,  whidi  has  realised  high 
prices,  espectaUy  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  before  any  from  the  natural 
ground  hud  been  furnished :  at  present  the  supply  is  very  limited,  the  quality 
(jood,  and  prices  moderate.  Oi  peas,  we  have  as  yet  had  but  very  few,  and 
those  have  by  no  means  been  in  request.  Early  spring  cabbages  are  in  tle- 
mand,  with  coleworts,  spinach,  &c. ;  but  little  broccoli,  of  the  late  varieties, 
b  now  to  be  observed.  Rhubarb  is  very  plenti6il,  and  certainly  very  cheap : 
on  Saturday  last,  sixteen  waggon  and  four  cart-loads,  besides  a  considerable 
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quantity  m  baskets,  were  readily  disposed  of.  Radishes  have  come  to  hand 
slowly,  in  consequciu c-  of  the  very  cold  weather.  A  few  early  turnips  have 
been  produced;  su  that  the  market  has  been  supplied  with  them,  in  greater 
or  less  quaodtjr*  throughout  the  year ;  as  well  as  witb  carrots  and  other  arti- 
cles. Onions  have  been  in  demand,  and  still  oootbue  to  realise  good  pricea, 
although  the  season  for  their  consumption  is  past.  Potatoes  have  been  sup- 
plied in  considerable  quantities;  but,  in  consccjuence  of  the  general  deficiency 
of  other  vegetables,  have  been  readilv  disposed  of,  at  an  improved  price. 
Grapes  are  now  suuplied  freely ;  strawberries  also  plentifully ;  some  peadiea 
and  neetarines,  witn  a  few  cherries ;  but  they  are  not  at  present  in  request. 
Pine-f^ples,  although  by  no  means  plentiful,  are  not  much  cnqniretl  after.  Of 
apples,  we  have,  as  yet,  quite  as  many  as  are  wanted  ;  tfie  demand  for  them 
being  materially  affected  by  the  large  supply  of  rhubarb,  which,  at  this  season, 
generally  supersedes  the  use  of  them.  Oranges  are  apw  ?ery  plentiful,  and 
of  excellent  quality :  the  pnetk,  thmughoiit  the  seteon,  have  been  good,  and 
realised  to  the  importers  a  handsome  remuneration.  —  C.  G,  M,  Mom  83. 
1837, 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art*  I.  j4  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  mosi  injurious  to  CuUi' 
vuiors.  By  J.  O.  \V'£stwood,  i^.L,v3.,  becreUry  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London. 

No.  5.  Wbeat  Fubs. 

Besad  b  the  staff  of  life."  The  history  of  several  minute 
creatures^  which  are  destructive  to  the  plants  from  which  it  is 
produced,  chiefly  during  the  period  of  their  growth,  will  not  be 
deemed  less  interesting  than  that  of  insects  which  infest  other, 
less  important^  articles  of  cultivation* 

About  the  middle  of  last  April,  I  received  from  my  friend  W* 
Raddon,  £sq.t  the  celebrated  engraver,  several  specunens  of  a 
little  dipterous  insect,  in  the  winged  state,  which  had  been  found 
in  great  profusion  amougbt  the  wheat,  whilst  removing  it  from 
the  rick  In  which  it  had  stood  through  the  winter*  Inese  flies 
were  in  company  with  a  lepidopterous  caterpillar,  which  was  also 
in  great  numbers ;  and  the  grains  of  wheat  had  been  much  eatei? ' 
it  was,  however,  impossible  to  settle  the  amount  of  damage  done 
by  each  of  these  tribe.s  of  insects.  But  the  fact  of  these  fliefi 
being  found,  in  the  early  spring  months,  amongst  the  wheat  in 
the  rick,  is,  as  we  shall  in  the  stMjuel,  an  important  point 
gained  with  respect  to  wliul  Imd  been  already  known  rebpecliug 
ihe  habile  uf  tliese  flies. 

Order,  Diptera  JAmwrn^  (Two-winged  flies.) 

Family,  Afdaadm  Leach,  (Gofretponding  nearly  with  the  LhiMMm  genua 

il/6sca.) 

Genus,  Chldrops.  (A  name  imposed  by  Meigen,  from  the  Greek  words 
chldroi,  green,  and  ops,  an  eye  becaui»e  some  of  the  species,  when  alire^ 
have  green  eyes.) 

^ecies,  Chldtops  ^Uaira  MeigeHt  Mtcqvart  Hkt,  DSpi*,  vol.  ii.  P.  595. 
Ff>r.  101.  n.,  the  insect  muca  wngnllie<tg  the  eime  mee  beocath  imBcatii^ 

the  natural  size. 

Head  golden  yellow,  shining  ;  face  paler ;  antennae  yellow ;  seta 
brown?;  eyes  dark  brown;  a  large  tiiangulai  black  patch  between 
the  eyes,  in  ihe  middle  of  which  the  ocelli  are  placed ;  hind  part 
VoL.Xni.~No.88.  V 
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of  the  hea(i  black.  Thorax  yellow,  shiiiinir,  with  a  broad  centra! 
black  line,  becoming  r;uliei  indistinct  towards  the  scntelluni;  2 
elongated  wedjre-shaped  marks  on  each  side,  with  a  still  smaller 
and  narrower  lateral  fine  extending  to  the  base  of  the  wings  f^li  few- 
scattered  bristles  are  to  be  seen  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  Scutel- 
lum  pale  yellow,  the  base  sometimes  rather  more  obscure.  Meso- 
sternum  with  2  large  and  2  small  lateral  black  spots.  Metathorax 
dark-coloured.  Halteres  white.  Wings  colourless,  and  beautifully 
iridescent  with  pink,  green,  blue,  and  yellow  reflections.  Abdo- 
men small,  dark  pitchy  brown,  pale  yellowish  at  the  base,  the 
apex  being  also  pale.  Legs  fulvous ;  femora  not  thickened ;  tarsi 
rather  more  obscurely  coloured  at  the  tips.  Length  one  tenth  of 
an  inch ;  expansion  of  the  wings  nearly  one  fourtn  of  an  inch.  I 
have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  Mr.  Raddon's  insect,  as 
there  are  several  other  species  which  appear  to  be  very  nearly 
allied  to  it,  and  to  possesss  similar  habits. 

Of  these,  the  most  destructive  hitherto  noticed  is  the  iVfiisca 
pumilionis  of  Bjercander,  described  in  the  Transactions  qf  the 
Royal  Academy  Sweden  for  1778  (p«  3.  No.  11.,  and  p.  4. 
Na  4.}*  This  species  is  of  a  black  colour,  the  under  side  of  the 
head,  and  2  lines  on  the  thorax,  being  yellow ;  the  halteres  are 
white,  and  the  legs  ash-coloured,  with  black  tips.*  The  larva 
is  a  white  fleshy  grub,  one  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  with  the  head 
pointed  at  the  end,  with  a  black  tip,  and  resembling  a  V.  It  resides 
in  the  young  shoots  of  rve^  in  the  month  of  May,  at  the  lower- 
most joint,  which  stops  the  growth  of  tliese  shoots,  making  theui 
appear  as  dwarfs,  seldom  attaining  above  I  in.  or  2  in.  in  height; 
whence  the  specific  name  pumili6uis  (pumiliOf  a  dwarf).  The 
pupa  is  yellow,  shining,  rather  moi  e  than  one  twelfth  of  an  inch 
long,  and  composed  of  rings;  the  flies  appearing  the  1 2th  of 
June  and  following  days.  At  what  time  the  ^(gs  are  deposited 
in  the  rve  is  not  ascertained:  the  larvae  were  small  on  the  29d 
of  April,  and  full  grown  on  the  25th  of  May*  On  the  sides  of  the 

*  "  M.  nigra,  t>ubtus  cupitc,  tlioracisque  duabufi  liouis,  ^vis ;  haltcribus 
albis ;  pcUibus  ciiiurcis,  upicc  iiigrb.*' 
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stems  were  seen  no  holes ;  whence  Bjercnnder  conjectured  tliat 
the  egs^i  or  larvse^  must  enter  at  the  top  of  the  leaves.  The  fly, 
whenhatchedy  forces  its  way  upwards,  and  flies  out  of  its  former 

abode. 

.  The  dwarf  stems  were  observed  to  grow  yellow,  and  decay,  oh 
the  1 4th  of  June ;  and  were  in  such  abundance  that,  in  some 
fields,  8,  12,  or  14>,  were  found  in  a  square  of  2.fl.;  from  which 
the  writer  concludes  that  great  injury  is  done  to  the  rye,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  the  stems  should  be  pulled  up  and 
burned  whibt  the  insect  is  in  either  the  larva  or  pupa  state;  by 
which  means,  he  thinks,  one  or  two  persons  might  destroy  many 
thousands  of  them  in  a  day ;  he  himself  having  picked  up  350 
stems  in  as  few  hours. 

Soon  after  this  memoir  was  published,  Mr.  Markwick  read  a 
memoir  before  the  Linnttan  Socie^,  upon  the  habits  of  a  fly  ap- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  Jzcbca  pumili6nis,  which,  in  the  . 
course  of  the  spring  of  1791,  had  been  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Battle,  where,  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  some 
fields  of  wheat  appeared  to  be  much  blighted;  the  injury  being 
caused  by  a  small  grub,  lodged  in  the  centre,  or  very  heart,  of  the 
stem,  just  above  the  root  At  the  end  of  March,  the  insect  was 
generally  in  the  larva  state ;  but  In  some  it  was  already  changed 
to  a  chrysalis*  This  memoir  was  published  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Thmsadiotts      the  lAnruean  Societi/,  accompanied  by  a  plate, 


from  which  our  ^'5.  102.  b  r,  103^  and  101.  /^',  are  copied; 
Fig,  102.  b  represents  a  young  wtteat  plant,  with  the  centre 
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stem  withered  ;  the  pupa  (c)  being  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  stem;  at  (/,  two  of  the  flies  are 
shown,  which  ai  e  (h'awn  considerably  smaller 
than  in  the  original  figure.  Fig.  103.  is  the 
same  fly  magnified  ;  and  in  /i<^.  101.  ./  and  g 
show  the  \i\v\a;J,  the  natural  size;  and 
magnified. 

Mr,  Markvvick  planted  some  of  the  dis- 
eased root?  Jindcr  a  hand-glass,  where  they 
flourished  very  much,  and  threw  out  stron:; 
shoots  on  each  side;  the  middle  shoot  withering.  On  pulling  it 
up  subsequently,  an  empty  chrysalis  was  found  in  each  stem. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  several  flies  were  produced  from  some  other 
plantSi  which  had  been  encloseil  in  gauze;  6  plants  producing 
6  flies.  After  the  larva  had  changed  to  a  pupa,  the  mischief 
ceased ;  the  root  not  being  so  materially  injured  ns  to  prevent  its 
throwing  out  fresh  lateral  shoots,  or  stocking  itself,  as  the  farmers 
terra  it.  In  short,  Mr.  Markwick  adds,  "  At  harvest  time,  I  wasi 
most  agreeably  sarprised  to  find  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  and  tlie 
ears  large  and  fine,  throughout  the  whole  field."  It  was  con- 
sidered the  best  crop  on  bis  farm ;  and  he  supposed  it  would 
yield  about  three  quarters  and  a  half  of  threshed  corn  from  each 
acre.  It  w  as  erroneously  suggested,  that  this  might  possibly  be 
the  American  Hessian  fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor  Sflry:  see  Maga^ 
Ttine  of  Natural  Histoty^  vol.i.  p.  £28.) ;  but,  if  even  this  had  been 
the  case,  Mr.  Markwick  observes  that  a  little  good  English  hus« 
bandry,  by  keeping  the  ground  in  heart,  and  thus  enabling  the 
wounded  shoots  to  repair  themselves  by  strong  lateral  ones^  would 
prevent  our  being  alarmed  to  a  great  degree.  He  adds  various 
conjectures  relative  to  the  introduction  of  the  eggs  into  the  field  ; 
considering  it  improbable  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  manure^ 
which  consisted  entirely  of  lime.  It  was  only  the  wheat  which 
was  sown  early  (about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober) that  was  attacked ;  which,  it  was  conjectored,  was  caused 
by  the  cold,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  destroying  the  fly  before 
the  late-sowQ  wheat  had  sprung  out  of  die  ground.  In  one  field, 
wher«  a  part  of  it  was  sown  with  white,  and  the  other  with  red, 
wheat,  at  the  same  time,  the  white  wheat  was  much  aflected,  ahd 
the  red  but  very  little.  A  flgure  of  the  under  side  of  the  insect 
(which,  from  the  figures,  appears  to  be  twice  as  large  as  Mr, 
naddon*s)  is  added;  from  which  it  seems  that  tlie  ancfer  side  of 
the  body  is  pale,  with  two  large  black  spots  on  the  mesostemum. 
In  No.  91  of  the  Atmals  of  Agrieidhare^  the  history  of  the  same 
fly  is  given  by  the  late  Arthur  Young,  accompanied  by  notes 
from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  determined  it  to  be  identieal  with 
the  Musca  pu miliums. 

Mr<  Marsliam  also  published  some  additional  observations 
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Upon  the  same  insect,  in  the  volume  of  tlie  Lhimran  Transact ons 
Hbove  referred  to^  in  which  he  conjectures  that,  as  ihe  flj  is  bred 
so  early  as  May,  and  the  early-sown  wheat  does  not  spring  up 
until  some  time  after  the  eiu!  of  September,  iliere  must  be  an 
intermediate  brood  of  these  Bies  ^  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
this  poiiH.  he  offered  the  follow In;^^  hints  for  observation: — - 
•yWlifett  irappears  evident  that  a  fly  has  attacked  a  field  of  wheat, 
fye^  &c,  watch  carefully  tlie  animal  through  all  its  stages,  but 
more  especially  when  the  fly  takes  wing;  observing  on  what  plant 
it  settles,  and  whether  it  Ls  partial  to  any  particular  plant;  and, 
if  this  can  be  determined  with  precision,  attend  to  see  it  deposit 
Its  eggs,  carefully  examining  whether  it  lays  more  tluin  one  at  a 
time.  If,  afterwards,  the  laryas  appear  on  those  plants,  observe 
|n  what  manner  they  feed ;  continuing  the  renin rks  till  the  perfect 
insect  appears ;  when  it  must  a^ain  be  watched  with  attention,  and 
traced  to  its  next  place  of  depositii>g  its  eggs,  to  determine  whether 
wheat  or  rye  be  its  natural  food  in  spring,  or  whether  these  plants 
be  only  in  particular  seasons,  when  its  own  natural  food  may  hav^ 
failed;  for  Mr.Markwick  takes  notice  that  it  was  only  the  earlyf 
isown  wheat  that  was  affected*"  He  likewise  suggests,  that,  as  it 
ap[)ears  from  Mr,  Markwick's  experiments,  that  the  wheat  throws 
out  lateral  shoots,  it  is  not  advisable  to  adopt  BJercander*s 
advice  of  picking  out  and  burning  the  stems;  but  that  pinching 
the  centre  leaves  just  above  the  crown  of  the  root,  where  the 
Wect  is  usually  found,  may,  perhaps,  efiectuallv  destroy  it,  and 
leave  the  plant  in  »  state  to  throw  out  its  side  snoots.  ,  „J ' 
I  Fallen,  the  celebrated  entomolu^ut  of  Sweden,  in  his  wor|L 
ijgon  thiei  piptara  of  that  country,  has  described  the  Jlffisca  pu^ 
i^^i^nis,  under  the  genus  O'scinis,  as  being  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  widi  the  observation:— The 
larva  of  this  fly  resides  within  the  stems  of  wheat,  which  it  destroys, 
aud  is  described  by  Bjercander.  Tiie  description  of  the  perfect 
insect,  iiou  ever,  agret  5  e(]uully  well  with  O.  Ym^oXsi  Fab) icitis, 
and  O.  pumilionis  ;  iio  dcsci  ipliou  being  given  of  the  position  of 
the  nerves  of  the  wings.  It  is,  indeed,  mo^t  probable,  that  the 
larvas  of  both  species  inhabit  the  same  biLuations.  Tlie  li  ngih  of 
one  line,  which  Bjercander  attributes  to  the  latter  species,  agrees 
with  the  inject  here  described;  which  I  therefore  consider  as 
identical  with  O.  pumilibnis.  A  specimen,  however,  reared  from 
a  larva  found  in  a  stem  of  wheat,  transmitted  by  Bjercander 
himself  to  Professor  Lidbeck,  is  entirely  black,  and  belongs  not 
|.p  this  species,  but  is  Oscinis  fdt  of  Lianaeusj  whence^  it.  js 

^'^^e  'Mr.  Msnfaamobiehres  ll^  tfaey  are  h6t  tmcommon,  as  he  freqaeady 
ihmd,  thcn^ in auiini^da  uiaMttfemus  platits.  It  is  much  more  common  to 
observe  them  in  great  numbers  in  our  apart menta;  during  the  autumn  of 
J 834,  they  literally  swtirmcd  in  the  houses  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  metroiK)lis.  The  white  ceilings  of  rooms  appeared  quite  atscoloured  hy 
their  nmnDcrs. 
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probable  that  Bjercandei  liad  described  the  liabits  of  several 
distinct  insects,  illustrating  llieni  only  by  the  tlescription  of  a 
single  species."  Tiiat  tins,  most  probably,  is  the  case,  appears  from 
a  very  interesting  memoir  by  Olivier,  which  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  all  subsequent  tlij)lei oloi^ists,  in  which  c  i<j;ht  distinct 
species  are  described  which  attack  tlie  Cerealia;  one  oi  which  is 
theO'scinis  pumilionis  of  Fabricius,  or  the  Chlorops  puniiiionis 
of  Meigen  and  Stephens,  and  is  stated  by  this  author  to  have 
been  found  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  rye  and  l>arley,  which  it 
seems  to  attack  in  preference  to  the  wheat,  although  occasionally 
found  in  the  latter,  I  have  also  received  trnni  D.  Shar})e,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  8cc.,  a  lly  twice  the  size  of  those  from  IMr.  Kaddon,  which  he 
reared  from  wheat  in  Huntingdonshire,  that  was  attiicked,  when 
6  in.  or  8  in.  out  of  the  ground,  by  the  larva,  which  devoured  the 
centre  of  the  stem,  and  so  killed  the  plants.  It  is  not  shining, 
like  the  Chlorops  glabra  described  above  ;  and  the  yellow  marks 
on  the  thorax  are  less  conspicuous  :  the  tips  of  the  femoray  as 
well  as  the  tibiae  and  tarsi,  are  brown  :  the  nerves  of  the  wings 
are  arranged  as  in  Chl6rops  glabra.  The  pupa  from  which  this 
By  was  produced  is  represented  above,  in  J%«  101.  ^  t,  of  the 
natural  size^  and  magnified:  it  is  of  a  shining  pale  yellowish  buff 
colour. 


AiiT.  II.  Faiihcr  Inju)  matiun  respecting  the  Coleopterous  Insect 
Otiorhynchus  stdchtutf  and  its  Ravages  on  the  Vine*  By  W.  Lin- 
WOOD)  F.H*S.»  &c. ;  with  some  Remarks  from  J.  O.  Wbstwood, 
FX.S. 

The  following  letter,  received  from  W.  Linwood,  Esq.,  of 
Enfield,  gives  us  further  infornialion  i  L  lativc  to  the  liabits  of  the 
Otiorhynchiis  sulcatus,  an  insect  whose  destructive  [U)v\ers  seem 
far  more  general  than  had  been  imagined,  I  am  happy  that  the 
information  thus  received  from  different  correspondents  (see, 
also,  p.  286.)  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  something  like  a  know- 
ledge of  the  economy  of  the  insect  in  (juestion.  Persons,  also, 
who  may  possess  information  upon  any  other  of  the  insects  in- 
cluded in  my  series,  will  render  good  service  to  cultivators  by 
coming  foiwaid,  as  Messrs.  Castles,  Linwood,  and  J.  B. 
liave  done,  and  comumoicatiug  the  result  of  their  observations  to 
you. 

To  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq. 

**  Siii,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  a  memorandum,  written  on 
reading  your  article  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  p.  157.,  for 
April  last,  which  may  throw  some  further  light  on  an  insect 
carrying  on  its  operations  chiefly  in  the  dark. 

"  It  js  with  much  pleasure  1  at  last  see  the  description  of  an 
insect  which  has  annoyed  me,  more  or  less,  for  the  last  thirty 
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years,  and  of  which  I  have  enquired  of  gardeners  and  others^ 
without  learning  any  thing  material  relating  to  it. 

**  In  a  green-house,  attached  to  my  residence  at  Hackney,  in 
the  year  1809»  I  planted  forty-four  vines,  of  various  descrip- 
tions, instde  the  house.  They  grew  vigorously  the  first  year, 
and  produced  famous  shoots,  and  they  were  pruned  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year;  looking,  as  i  did,  in  the  spring  of 
18  10,  for  ft  tolerable  crop  of  fruit:  the  buds  of  the  vines  began 
to  swell,  but  scarcely  protluced  a  shoot,  and  those  only  of  the 
weakest  tiescription.  Conciudiriii;;  that  sotnethiiijr  was  wrong  at 
the  roots,  1  examined  one,  and  louiul  that  the  toots  had  been 
completely  eaten  off  by  an  insect  resembiiiifj;  (ig.  67.  a,  in  p.  158. 
of  your  communication,  in  very  large  quantities;  some  of  them 
were  similar  to  fi^r,  67.  D,  in  p.  158.,  and  a  short  time  after  some 
appeared  on  the  vines  similar  to  fii^.  57.  g,  in  their  perfect  state; 
appearing  first,  when  young  and  at  corning  out  of  the  ground,  of  a 
pale  ash  colour,  and  afterwards  becoming  darker,  and  nearly  black. 

"  About  eighteen  years  since  I  came  to  my  present  residence, 
and  have  been  constantly  annoyed  by  the  same  insect,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  If  I  find  my  vines  drooping,  either  in 
the  border  or  in  pots,  I  invariably  find  the  grub,  fig.  67.  d,  above 
referred  to,  at  the  roots.  The  grubs  come  out  of  the  ground  in 
May,  and  then  feed  on  the  tendrils,  or  footstalks,  of  the  leaves, 
or  tbe  eximae  enda  of  the  shoots  of  the  vine.  They  are  scarcely 
ever  fiMmd  in  the  day,  but  are  very  active  after  dark,  always 
disappearitig  before  daybreak. 

I  have  been  in  constant  consultation  with  my  gardener,  an 
*  able  mim,  who  has  been  with  me  many  years,  respecting  this 
insect»  bat  we  can  hit  on  no  method  of  destroying  it.  We  have 
ibutxl  it  in  abundance  in  the  root  of  the  Cyclamen  persicum; 
and  we  have  lately  lost  a  fine  plant  of  the  Aii^lntum  pedatum» 
in  consequence  of  its  ravages.  I  now  and  then  find  a  straggler 
on  the  vines  on  t!ic  walls,  and  on  other  trees;  and>  oceask>nally, 
we  find  many  of  the  old  roots  of  the  strawberry  destroyed  by 
the  same  insect. 

I  should  observe  that  it  seldom  does  much  damage  ta 
vmes  after  the  first  or  second  year;  and  that  it  confines  itself 
mostly  to  the  young  vines  newly  planted^  or  to  vines  in  pots* 
My  «irdener  has  never  found  it  on  the  roots  of  succulent  plants. 

I  send  you  some  of  the  insects  in  a  tin  box ;  also  some  of 
another  description^  which  I  constantly  find  on  the  vines ;  but 
these  last  do  not  appear  to  do  any  mischief 

^  If  you  could  point  out  any  mode  of  destroying  them,  you 
would  be  doing  a  favour  to. 

Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant^ 

*♦  Wm.  Linwood. 

«  Enjield,  June  8.  1887." 
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It  will  be  teeo  that  Mr.  Lin  wood's  communication  furnislios  a 
reply  to  my  query,  in  p.  287.,  relative  to  the  place  ot  aljude  of 
the  larvK  of  the  perfect  individuals  which  attack  the  viacii  and 
other  wall  trees.  It  will,  also,  be  seen,  thai  J.  Ji.  W.'s  note  is 
partially  at  variance  with  the  observatiuub  of  Mr.  Linwood  ;  viz., 
that  the  insect  seldom  docb  lunch  damage  to  the  vines  after  the 
first  or  second  year.  In  case  of  the  attacks  of  the  Otiorhynchi 
upon  the  vines  or  peaches,  it  would,  1  bhuuUi  think,  be  service- 
able not  only  to  water  tlie  roots  known  or  snspected  to  be  ii>- 
fested  with  the  larvce,  with  tobacco  water  or  inliision  of  quassia, 
or  some  such  bitter  fluid,  but  alj>o  oceasioiially  to  lay  bare  the 
roots  to  a  i^hoi  t  distance,  and  examine  if  the  insect  is  present. 
This  can,  of  course,  be  done  with  mucli  greater  facility  with 
vines  than  with  succulent  plaots;  altliough  I  see  no  greet  diffi^- 
cultv'  even  with  the  latter. 

The  oilier  insects  sent  by  Mr.  Linwood  were  specimens  of  one 
of  the  species  of  Elnteridap  :  the  larvii*  of  which  are  very  injurious 
to  cultivators,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of  wire  worms* 
These  will  form  the  subject  of  an  early  article  ia  mjr  series* 

1  am,  &c., 

June  12.  1837.  J.  O.  Westwood. 


Akt.  Ill,  Remarks  on  TUe-Draininrr,  and  on  certain  Benefits  rvhtch 
might  result  Jrom  ^^'<"  U^c  Draining  Tiles  in  suppiynii^  Air  to 
the  Subsoil,  By  Robert  Arthur,  Gardener  at  Wall  Tower  Oar- 
dens,  North  Berwick. 

Draining  by  means  of  tiles  justly  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  in  modem  agriculture ;  nor  are  all 
the  purposes  to  which  tile-drftinii^  maj  oe  applied^  as  yet  fully 
ascertained* 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  amelioration  <if  the  aoil^ 
by  tile  drains,  I  would  merely  suggest  that  it  has  occurred 
to  mey  that  the  tunnels  Ibrnied  by  drain«>tika  might  be  employed 
for  at  least  one  purpose  besides  drying  the  soil,  f  mean  the  intro- 
duotion  or  large  quantities  of  atmo^eric  air  into  the  earthf 
which  might  be  a  means  of  aaving  manure  and  increasing  the 
fertility  oitfae  soil.  Shoufld  the  !d«a  now  thnMm  out  be  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration^  I  think  I  oould  point  out  a  method  by 
which  the  confined  air  oould  be  withdrawn  from  these  tunnels, 
and  large  qoantitles  of  attaosplienc  air  forced  in,  which  would 
find  its  way  towards  the  surAice*  One  oljection  to  tUo-draiiiing 
is  the  great  outlay  of  capital  k  oceasiom* :  this  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  greatly  reduced.  The 
Marquess  of  Tweeddale  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  machine 
which,  from  the  facility  and  expedition  with  which  it  forms  the 
most  beautilid  and  substantial  bricks  and  tiles,  cannot  fail  to  re- 
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duce  the  prime  cost  of  these  articles  very  consitkrably.  Without 
any  pretensions  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  this  machine, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  drawings,  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  the  clay  is  cotivc  vt  t!  from  the  puir-niil!  to  the  mnchine, 
where,  by  passing  between  cy!inclei-s  nnd  moving  over  moulds,  a 
tiie  of  perfect  consistency  and  proper  dimensions  is  formed,  and 
conveyed  along  to  the  drying  shed,  without  the  intervention  of 
manual  labour.  Several  of  these  machines  are  now  in  full  ope* 
ration  ;  and,  with  the  attendance  of  one  man  and  two  boy8» 
10,000  tiles  are  easily  formed  and  placed  in  the  drying  sheds  in 
one  day.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  on  larce-sized  bricks  it  would 
add  mych  to  the  cheapness^  strength,  and  beauty  of  brick  build- 
ing generally.  How  easy  would  it  be  to  form  excellent  coping 
for  garden  walls,  edgings  Tor  gravel  valkS|  movable  walls  for  the 
protection  of  early  potatoes,  peas,  &c*9  atid  paving  for  fruit-tree 
borders,  and  for  training  fruit-trees  near  the  surikce  of  the  ground* 
East  lathian^  Jl%  26.  1837. 


Art.  IV.  Description  of  Hoggs  Potent  conicni  Boiler ^Jvr  heating 
Hot-houses,  and  other  Buildings,  bj^  hot  IVater.  By  James  Hooq, 
New  York,  United  States. 

I  70RWARD  to  yon  two  fetches  of  a  boiler  invented  b^  my 
brother,  now  residing  in  New  York^  who  is  but  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  who»  as  I  was  coming  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  de- 
sired me  to  give  you  a  description  of  it»  for  insertion  in  the 
Garieneii's  Magazine. 

The  boiler  is  intmided  for  burning  anthracite  coal  (which  is 
now  most  aenefally  used  In  the  United  States)  or  ooke«  An- 
thracite coal  gives  out  a  most  intense  heat,  but  it  is  not  diffusive 
enough  in  a  mie^  as  it  has  no  smdce,  and  very  little  flame ;  and, 
consequently,  owfaig  to  the  severity  of  the  Amerieen  winters,  we 
are  obliged  to  use  great  quantities  of  it,  which  causes  much  wear 
and  tear  of  the  furnaces,  which  generally  want  repairing  every 
season,  and  resetting  at  least  every  two  years.  To  obviate  this 
expense,  and  to  do  away  with  the  trouble  of  attending  flues,  my 
brother,  from  a  hint  given  him  by  my  father,  inventi d  ihu  builer 
above  described.  Its  principal  merit  is,  that  tiiere  is  very  little 
loss  of  heat,  nearly  all  of  it  being  absorbed  by  the  water  which 
passes  round  the  pipes  and  furnace.  The  outside,  being  of  strong 
oak  staves,  is  much  cheaper  than  iron,  and  nearly  as  durable; 
and  there  is  no  leakage,  warping,  or  danger  from  hre,  as  the 
furnace  is  raised,  by  means  of  the  ring,  at  least  two  inches  above 
the  iron  plate. 

Fig,  I04f,  is  a  section  of  the  boiler,  which  consists  of  a  conical 
iron  furnace  a  a,  with  the  two  pipes  b  and  c,  and  the  flanges  d  r/. 
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cast  in  one  pieoe,  to  which  the  outside  boUer»  made  of  wood«ft 
staves,  is  fitted,  and  well  bound  with  iron  hoops.  The  whole  standa 
on  a  square  iron  plate  {e  e)^  supported  by  die  brickwork  of  the 
ashpit  (/);  and,  from  the  top  of  this  plate,  the  ring  gg  rises  and 
fits  into  a  b^  on  the  bottom  of  theitiroaoe.  In  this  ring  there 
are  two  pins ;  the  one  is  shown  at  h  on  which  the  grate  tnnis, 
and  at  J  there  is  a  hole  through  which  the  other  pin  {k)  passes,, 
and  supports  the  grate* 

The  rael  is  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  pipe  e,  and  receives  air 
fipom  the  front  of  the  ashpit^  which  has  a  register  door,  as  showe 
by  the  elevation  {Jig.  105.);  the  draught  passing  up  the  pipe  6 
(J^.  104.),  in  which  there  is  a  damper  (/).  The  two  water-pipes 
{tn  m)  are  fastened  on  either  by  bolts  or  screws,  and  they  can  be 
made  to  lead  from  the  boiler  either  horizontally,  or  perpendicu- 
larly ;  as  shown  by  the  elevation  Jig,  105.    n  is  an  expansion 
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feeding-pipe  with  a  stop- cock ;  o  is  a  stop-cock  for  drawing  off 
the  water  from  the  boiler  when  it  is  not  in  use ;  ^  is  a  lid  which 
fits  on  to  the  fuel  pipe  (c.)  I'he  dimensions  are  as  follows  :  — 
The  height  of  the  furnace  from  ^  to  r  is  18  in.  The  height  of 
the  pipes  c  and  </,  from  r  to  5,  is  9  in.  The  diameter  of  the 
pipes  c  and  is  4  in.  The  diameter  of  the  furnace,  at  the  bot- 
tom, is  14  in.;  and  at  the  top  12  in.  The  upper  flange  is  5  in. 
wider;  and  the  lower  flange  is  2  in.  wider.  The  staves  are 
2  ft.  6  in.  high. 

There  is  very  Utile  heat  lost  in  the  pipes  b  and  c,  for  the 
water  absorbs  it  so  fast,  that  a  person  may  hold  his  hand  on 
them  without  feeling  the  least  inconvenience.  The  boiler  can 
be  used  hermetically  sealed,  by  closing  the  pipe  n ;  but  this 
should  not  be  done  unless  the  outside  is  extra-hooped. 

When  the  fire  is  put  out,  the  ashes  are  removed  by  pulling 
out  the  pin  /r,  when  the  grate  falls  down  and  empties  itself  into 
the  ashpit.  The  grate  is  easily  replaced  by  opening  the  door» 
raising  it  up,  and  replacing  the  pin.    The  poker  used  for  this 
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description  of  fuel  is  of  the  form  shown  nt  /  In^.  lO^*;  and  it  ia 
employed  for  raking  the  fire  through  the  burs  underneath*  as 
antliracice  coal  goes  oat  if  stirred  in  the  usual  way. 

Since  the  month  of  September  1835,  nay  brother  has  erected 
nine  or  ten  of  these  boilers  in  New  York  and  its  oeighboarhoQdf 
and  niy  father  writes  to  nic  stating  that  they  give  gener^  satis- 
faction.   The  price  of  the  boiler  is  35  dollar%  or  B/#., 


AaT.V.   A  neat  and  coHvememt  Tally  for  ornamental  Plants  m 
Bordsrs*   By  CaAaLBS  LAwaawCB,  FJiJS.»  Ac 

I  HAVE  freijui  iuly  seen  communications  in  the  Gardetier^s 
Magazine^  on  ihu  siihircis  ot  tallies  for  plants  and  fences  for 
trees;  and,  Lliou'jjh  lhL>c  inay  not  btLin  very  important  objects, 
they  are  of  such  daily  u>e  to  those  wlu>  have  many  plants  to 
name,  and  trees  to  protect,  that  I  wish  to  afibrd  my  brother 
gardeners  the  result  ot  my  experience  on  them. 

With  respect  to  tiiHies,  I  have  tiied  a  very  great  variety 
uhicli  have  been  rtcoiuunjiided  by  others,  and  1  have  found 
objections  to  them  all.  I  resolved,  at  last,  to  iiave  some  made 
of  china,  not  glazed  ;  and  was  pleased  with  their  clean  and  neat 
api)tarance.  I  mark  them  widi  black  paint,  reduced  with 
sweet  oil  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  so  as  just  to  tluw  slowly 
through  a  common  pen.  Willi  this  a  hundred  tallits  may  he. 
marked,  iu  the  neatest  manner,  in  two  hours,  with  ease.  I  found 
these,  after  they  had  been  out  a  year,  just  as  white,  and  the  let- 
ter in  pr  as  perfect,  as  when  they  were  first  put  in  the  ground. 
Some  marked  w  ith  paint  reduced  with  spirits  of  turpentine  were 
nearly  obliterated.  I  send  yon  three  specimens  marked,  for  the 
inspection  of  any  one  may  wish  to  see  them.  I'lie  largest 
silBe  is  for  plants  or  sin  iibs  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  walks; 
and  tlie  small  size  ibr  border  plants,  or  iurge  pots ;  but 
there  is  a  still  smaller  size  for  ordinary  pots.  The  tally 
without  a  stem  is  used  to  hang  on  standard  plants  (roses,  for 
instBDce)»  and  is  suspended  by  malleable  wire.  When  the  tallies 
aiie  no  longer  wanted  fur  the  (>articulai*  plants  for  which  thejp 
were  marked,  they  are  laid  aside  until  a  large  nnmber  n  acoiH 
muiated*  We  then  pot  a  poimd  of  pearl  ashes  into  an  emrtitii 
vessdi  and  pour  on  them  two  or  three  qaarts  of  boiling  walerw 
The  tallies  are  placed  in  this  for  an  hour,  and  then  put  to  dry. 
The  lettering  is  thereby  completely  efiaced,  and  the  tally  is  re- 
alorad  to  tbe  same  condition  as  when  first  madcw  They  are  obtainod 
fkotti  Worcester;  and  I  piircbase  them  retail,  at  one  sliiUng  a 
dozen,  taking  one  sort  with  another.  They  coald  be  procured, 
in  huge  quantities,  probably  at  one  third  less  coat.  Thtof 
are  not  suitable  for  nursery  purposes,  except  in  ornamental 
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grounds;  as  the  steins  are,  of  course,  brittle,  and  require  care 
in  raking  the  borders.  In  oiher  respects,  they  nre  perfectly 
durable,  in  all  weathers,  never  niter  in  appearance,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  neat. 

If  any  of  yniir  renders  can  suggest  any  composition  for  mark- 
ing of  greater  fluidity,  which  would  be  permanent  on  exposure 
to  weather,  and  which  could  be  eflaced  at  pleasure,  I  thUik 
ibis  kind  of  tally,  for  ornamental  gai'dens,  would  beperiect. 

The  Querns,  March,  1837. 


A  RT.  VI.  Om  a  proper  Arrangement  rfPUnte,  both  at  ta  their  Height 

and  the  Colour  of  their  FlovoerSt  being  indispensahlu  necessary  in  a 
Flower-Garden.  By  John  Caib,  Gardener  to  Her  Grace  the 
Dacheas  of  Bedford,  at  Cambden  HilL 

(Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  West  London  Oardenen'  Assodation,  April  10.) 

In  the  arrangement  of  plants,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the 
knowledge  attained  will  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  mind  has  been  exercised  in  the  research  after  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject.  Admitting  this  to  be  correct,  it  fol- 
lows thai  oar  ideas  should  be  greatly  expanded  and  diversified, 
b«ibre  we  can  produoe  die  efiects  most  desirable  in  flower-gar- 
dens, iwmely,  harmooy  and  variety ;  without  which  .the  plants 
will  appear  qnite  as  irregular  to  the  cultivated  eye,  as  they  were 
previously  to  their  being  removed  from  their  natural  situations. 
As  long  as  gardeners  acted  without  having  any  fixed  principles 
to  guide  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  kidivicluals,  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  gardeniogt  succeeded  as  well  in  making  flower-gardens 
as  choBa  who  were  then  called  practical  men  i  but  the  day  is 
gone  by  when  such  general  inattantioii  could  be  displayed  on 
the  part  of  gardenars;  and  th^  are  now  expected,  not  only  to 
understand  the  practice^  but  something  of  the  science,  of  their  art 

Keepmg  these  observations  in  view,  let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  some  of  the  methods  practised  in  efiecting  impnyve- 
menta  in  flowerNgardeas.  A  strict  attention  to  the  wious  soils 
in  which  the  plants  are  naturally  produced,  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  world  fi*om  which  they  wiera  originally  brought,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary,  in  order  to  insare  tneir  healthy  appearance 
and  perfect  flowering;  a%  witbont  thi%  it  will  ba  impossible  to 
efiect  di^rsily  in  the  height,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of 
the  plants,  and  in  the  duration  of  theur  flowering.  A  want  of 
thb  attention  Is  often  the  cause  of  plants  being  termed  not 
adapted  for  such  pnrposea^  when  they  are^  in  fiict,  exactly  suit- 
able for  them.  Much  will  depend  on  the  height  and  propor* 
tiooate  space  occupied  by  plants  in  the  arrangement,  so  as  to 
produce  these  efibcts,  either  on  a  flat  or  an  undulating  surfiice ; 
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Explanation 
J.  NicrembergiV/  cijlycinu,  white* 

2.  Lobelirt  [:;r^rilis,  blut*. 

3.  Kerbcna  .Sabini,  purple. 

4.  Lobelia  lutea,  yellow. 
6,  ilnag&lliA  Mondli,  blue. 

6.  Kerbena  chamicdrifolia,  scarlet 

7.  i^na^ullis  Mon^lb,  blue. 
LobebVi  lutea,  ycHow. 

9.  Terbcna  rhamaedrifolia,  scarlet. 

10.  Muremb^r^  giicOup  whhbh. 

1 1.  Lobelia  unidentata,  dark  piupk. 

12.  Lobelia  lutea,  yellow. 

18.  CampAnula  gtirg^nica,  lit;lit  blue. 
14.  iinagullui  gruntiifiora,  Mrarlet. 


of  References, 

15.  Lobelia  unidentiita,  dark  purple. 

16.  Z«6tus  microphylla,  yellow. 

17.  Jnagallis  graiidiHcira,  scarlet. 

18.  Nierembei^  gracilis,  whitish. 

19.  PHitma  iotemiidia,  <brk  purple. 

20.  Alonsoa  lineikris,  aeailet. 

21.  Lantana  Sellowti,  purple, 

22.  Isotouia  axillaris,  hinr. 

23.  Sanrit^ia  procuuibeus,  yellow. 
84.  Feitte  mnltf fida,  lilae. 

25.  Alonsoa  linearis,  scarlet. 

26.  <7''not!HTa  i'nrHxncifolia,  white* 

27.  Ncniophila  in^iLMiis,  blue. 

28.  /lister  tcnciia,  lilac. 
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in  order  that  they  may  harmonise  with  tfie  scenery  in  the  imme* 
diate  iiei<rhboLirhoo(I  uf  whicli  they  are  placed.  While  alluding 
to  the  distribiiiion  of  plants,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state 
that  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  figures  described  on  such  sur- 
faces, will  tend  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Let  a 
square  figure  be  divided  into  lour  triangles  of  equal  dimensions, 
and  each  set  apart  for  a  distinct  plant  or  plants  ot  the  same 
colour,  and  let  the  height  of  the  plants  be  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  given  triangle,  which  will  show  what  is  meant  by 
unity  of  idea ;  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  diversity  may  be 
produced  by  a  strict  atte[itioii  being  paid  to  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  so  grouped ;  especially  when  so  arranged,  that  the 
brilliancy  of  the  one  will  tend  to  show  the  beauties  of  the  others. 

When  this  judgment  of  the  sight  is  properly  exercised,  the 
most  compreliensive  ideas  may  be  formed ;  not  pnly  in  the 
arrangement  of  plants,  and  the  colours  of  their  flowers,  but  of  the 
distance  at  which  they  should  be  placed  ;  not  only  for  the  figures 
generally  called  regular,  but  also  for  irregular  figures,  at  appa- 
rently irregular  distances;  but  which  should  be  so  arranged,  in 
propurtioEi  to  the  space  of  ground  which  they  are  to  occupy, 
that  no  apparent  confusion,  or  disproportion  in  their  arrange- 
ment, may  exist.  By  the  introduction  of  sucIj  groups  of  flowers 
as  will  appear  distifict  in  themselves,  the  scenery  will  be  much 
improved  ;  especially  if  diversity  of  colour  be  attended  to,  and 
particularly  so  where  many  evergreens  abound  ;  as  it  is  when 
placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  these,  that  brilliantly 
coloured  flowering  plants,  as  well  as  the  evergreens,  are  seen  to 
the  great«at  advant^e.   In  order  to  show  that  those  phuits  the 


89*  Petunia  intermedia,  dark  purple. 

30.  ^Enothera  n5acroc&q>a,  yHlow, 

31.  Bouvardia  triphyila,  scarlet. 

32.  Terbena  pulco^lLay  Uluc. 
S3.  CampimtlB  eaipitica,  blue. 

crocea,  orange. 
35.  Lotus  jfK'obae' us,  dark  brown. 
Bouvurdzu  U'ipliylla,  scarlet. 

37.  Bfiehoem  cap^Diia,  white. 

38.  Eiitoca  visdoa,  blue. 

39.  CEnothera  macrocfirpa,  yeUow. 

40.  Nioreinb<fTg;«  filicaulis,  whitish. 

41.  Frogmore  scarltt  pelarijoumxiis. 
4e.  ^lago  G'dlieii^  lilAc 

43.  Petunia  uyctaginifldra,  vdbite. 

44.  Agathaj^a  ca-'lcstis,  blue. 

45.  Eiichscholtzia  (Cbryiiei«)>  crocea, 

orange. 

46.  PetMi  phomicea,  dark  purple. 

47.  Bath  scarlet  pclyy iiiuiiis»  Bcarift. 

48.  Seo^ao  ilqgaiiB  w.  pl^no^'ikber. 


49.  T'crbena  Lamberti,  purple. 
d(k  £schsch61tzia    (Chrysii*^  call* 
loruica,  yellow. 

51.  Petunia  bicolor,  white. 

52.  Z»f chilis  fulgens,  scarlet. 

53.  Kerbbia  fenosa,  pufple; 

54.  Ifdtua  jacobaihis   w.  ltktflu% 

yellow. 

iju.  Phlox  Dr uuiuioiidw,  purplu, 

56.  Zjmftchia  veitici|]&ta,  yeUow. 

57.  CFnothcnx  specita,  white. 

58.  .Salvia  fulgens,  scarlet. 

59.  LobebV/  syphilitica,  light  blue. 

60.  Xv»iniuchia  quadrifl6ra,  yellow. 

61.  Phl^  l>nimm6Dd%  puiple. 

62.  CE^nothere  spacidsa,  white.  ^ 

63.  Salvia  fulgens,  scarlet. 

64.  J:»clcpia(  tubcrobu,  oraRge. 

65.  jS'alvia  ie^nea,  blue. 

66.  Aim  fiilgcns,  scarlet. 

67*  Flower  border  for  {dtMits  not 
adapted  for  groupioig. 
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duration  of  the  flowers  of  wljicli  is  sirIi  as  to  render  tliein,  in- 
dividuaUy,  unfit  for  grouping,  may  produce  a  good  effect  in  the 
flower-garden,  when  plantetf  in  connexion  with  others  bearing 
OQ  affinity  to  them  in  height  and  habit  of  growth,  the  three  fol- 
lowing perennial  plants  may  be  set  apart  for  a  distinct  figure  : 
/beris  sempervirens,  Camp^ula  glomerata,  and  £«yfflli^chia 
verticillatat  each  of  which  will  occupy  the  whok  ipace  of  the 
figure  in  succession,  giving  their  respective  cdom  of  white* 
violet,  and  yellow,  to  the  figure,  at  dilierent  seasons.  Where 
the  object  is  to  produce  a  mass  of  flowers  at  the  same  seasoui  as 
all  plants  are  not  equally  proliifte  in  flowering,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  select  those  that  are  so;  because,  where  groups  of  dif^ 
ferent-coloured  flowers  are  phioed  so  as  to  bt  in  connexion  with 
each  other,  in  order  to  produce  a  kind  of  pattf  rn,  a  deficiencjr 
in  any  one  of  these  would  destroy  the  eflect.  There  are  many 
plants  profuse  in  flowers,  and  which  flower  at  die  same  time,  but 
which  have  such  difiierent  habits  of  growth,  as  to  render  them* 
apparently,  unfit  for  grouping  together;  but,  with  a  little  atten- 
tion, by  pegging  them  on  the  ground,  and  diverting  their  shoots 
Ibr  a  while  from  the  light,  they  mav  be  brought  to  eflect  the 
object  in  view*  There  are  plants  the  growth  of  which  is  so 
luxuriant  as  to  preclude  them  from  forming  groups  of  colours, 
in  consequence  of  the  superabundanoe  of  their  leaves ;  but  even 
this  may«  in  some  cases,  be  obviated  by  planting  them  in  very 
poor  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  and 
giving  them  very  little  water,  the  results  of  which  will  be  stunted 
plants,  with  a  greater  profusion  of  flowers. 

The  variety  of  plants  adapted  for  ornamenting  flower-gardens 
being  very  great,  little  difficulty  will  arise  in  making  a  proper 
sdection»  ekher  as  regards  height,  colour  of  flowers,  time  of 
flowermg,  or  duration  of  flower.  To  eflS^ct  the  foregoing,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  season,  say  June  or  July,  recourse  must  be 
bad  to  sowing  the  seeds  of  some  sorts  the  previous  autumn ;  and 
cuttings  of  oUiers  should  be  struck  at  the  same  time,  as  they  will 
be  more  stunted  in  growth  when  propagated  at  that  season,  and 
will  come  sooner  into  flower,  with  a  greater  profusion  of  blossom, 
than  if  they  were  plants  just  rooted  previously  to  turning  out  into 
tlie  flower-beds. 

Fig,  106.  shows  a  desii^n  for  a  flower-garden,  of  a  regular 
pattern,  which  it  is  inteiuied  to  plant  with  hcibaccuus  plants; 
each  bed  to  contain  one  s[)ecies  or  variety,  so  as  to  produce  a 
mass  of  one  colour;  and  it  is  acconijianied  by  a  list  of  plants  snit- 
able  for  it,  with  the  colours  indicated  after  each.  The  lowest 
plants  are  placed  in  the  centre,  being  such  as  are  naturally  of  low 
growtli,  or  will  admit  of  being  pegged  down  :  and  the  tallest  and 
strongest-growing  fdants  are  placed  just  wuhin  the  outer  riin« 

Cambdcn  iJiilf  Mai^^  1837. 
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Art.  VII.     On  the  Necessity  of  ihirtning  the  JBerriea  on  Biuir/irs  of 
Grapes  as  snou  as  the  Fruit  is^  set.    ijy  JoilJtf  ^XtiSE.,  GarU^aer  at 
MiJton  lirvant,  Woburn. 

XiiSit^riiiriipftl  oliject,  in 'the  eultivAfjidn  of  Hie  vine,  » to  havcf 
lai^  biwpA^  doA  lar^e  beirlae ;  <fhd  it  is  wefl  "knowrn  that  both 
thiVI^^Qpeilil'an  proper  thimiin^  I  but'  the  fruit  is  often  allowed 
to .  atMkd  too  HMig  befbre  this  <>}h  ration  is  performed.  When 
tliii«iaitlie  catef  lh*  efibet  produced  by  tlie  thinning  is  much  less 
ce^ip,;  as»  by  aliov^ing  what  yofi  cot  not  to  swell,  yon  deprive 
wlutt«  mnains  of  much  strength  from  the  vine.  I  would  there- 
fore reooromeod  the  Mlowing  ttfeatMent/ which  I  have  practised 
wit||^  tienefioUd  effeot:~«AB  wmkt  aa  tbe  berries  are  set»  I  go 
ov^.tfae  brniehesi  an4  imt  oul  «Hftlte>  smallest  bcfri^las^  leaving  ' 
tbe,bui»ch  legvlatv  but  so  thttti  alt  iWM'^ght,  one  wiMild  be  " 
apt  to  tbiidc  the  (rott-  was  emifaly  diei^^^.  In  a  Ibw  days,  ^ 
ho«rav^«  the  bimches  appear  qwie  dit^ent,-  as  'the  berries  ' 
whi^)!;^  are  allowed  .U>  neoiain  awett  *muck  Aister  when  thas 
treated,  than  tf  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  till  the  usual 
time  of  thinnioff.  When  the  largest  berries  are  ai)out  the  size 
of  a  large  garden  pea,  I  go  over  them  agaiti,  tying  up  the 
shoulders,  and  leaving  the  twrrlea  aU  clear  each  other,  so  as 
to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  btroch.  I  also 
never  allow  more  than  two  bunches  on  each  spur;  or,  if  the 
vines  are  trained  by  a  suocessioii  of  wood,  not  mora  than  six  on 
each  bearing  leader.  By  this  treatment,  and  paying  pro|)er 
attention  to  the  usual  routine  culturei  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  are  few  situations  in  which  vines  mav  not  be  made  to 
produce  large  grapes,  if  the  borders  be  wdl  made,  aiui  in  good 
condition.  The  vines  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  r<*gularly 
watered  with  the  di  ainings  from  the  frames  twice  a  week,  when  Part- 
ing, and  during  the  swelling  of  the  fruit-;  and  due  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  borders  covered  with  good  rotten  dung  diiring  '* 
the  winter,  never  phintiug  them  with  regular  crops  of  vegetables, 
OS  h  sometimes  done ;  not  only  because  you  cannot  dig  the 
borders  without  injuring  the  roots  of  the  vines,  but  because 
vegetables  of  any  kind  will  exhaust  the  soil,  and  rob  the  vines  of 
that  nourishment  which  ihev  require  to  enable  them  to  swell  off 
their  iVuil  in  pertcetiou.  1  would  therefore  sugfj^st,  that  the 
borders,  in  the  summer,  when  the  rou<xh  of  the  manui'e  is  either  : 
taken  off,  or  very  sli<^htly  i)ointed  iu»  be  neatly  raked,  and  laid 
out  into  small  betls  tor  salads,  aueli  as  UiUaUud  and  cress,  which 
can  du  no  injury  to  the  vines. 

Millon  Bij^aiU^  A^riL  22.  1837* 

«  ,        •  •       t  '  • 
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Abt*  YIIL  On  Part  of  the  Vinetf  in  the  tame  Fordng'houset  being 
MUpended,  and  Part  not.  By  Charlbs  Pullbv,  Gardener  to 
F«  li»  Goidcmul,  Etq.^  Champion  UilL 

I  PROMISED,  in  a  former  communication  (Vol.  XII.  p.  248.), 
to  state  the  rcsuU  of  the  experiment,  in  the  same  forcing-house, 
of  vines  part  suspended,  and  part  not.  The  vines  operated  on 
are  ot  six  diil'Lient  kinds,  and  these  ten  plants  in  ihe  house;  five 
ot  which  were  suspeiukd,  \  one  White  1  roniinrnan,  two  Tot- 
tenham Park  Muscat,  one  Hlac  k  Hamburgh,  auil  one  Grizzly 
Frontignan ;  and  live  were  nut  suspended,  but  trained  in  the 
usual  way;  viz.  one  White  Sweet-watei,  one  Black  Hamburgh,  two 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  one  Grizzly  Frontignan;  so  that  the 
divisions  are  nearly  equal  in  sorts.  In  reference  to  the  memoranda 
I  kept  to  ascertain  the  progress  the  vines  made  in  each  division, 
the  result  appears  to  be  in  l;n  our  of  tiiose  suspended ;  these 
vines  beinpj  between  two  and  three  weeks  earlier  than  theotber% 
and  more  abundant  in  produce. 


Sutpended  Vma. 

April  85.  Black  Haioburgh  began  to 

colour. 
White  Frontignan,  ditto. 
27.  Tottenham  Fark  Muscat, 
ditto. 

Maj    9.  White  Fionttgnan,  grapes 

ripe. 

13.  Black   Hamburgh,  ficveral 

bunches  ri^. 
19.  Cut  Black  Hnntnir^  and 

White  Frontignan  grapes. 


May  S5.  Tottenhsm  Park  Muscat, 
grapes  ripe. 

Vmcs  not  suspended. 

May    2.  White  Sweet-water  began 
to  colour.  ' 
5.  Black  Hamburgh,  ditto. 
7.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  ditto. 
25.  White  Sweet>water  gnpea 
rioe. 

June  8*  Black  Hamburgh,  ditto. 

16.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  ditto. 


All  the  grapes,  when  served  at  table,  were  esteemed  esurient 

In  flavour. 

Champion  HiU^  Cambetivellf  Oct.  19.  18S6.  . 


Art,  IX»    Oh  a  neto  Method  of  grafting  Vines,    By  WitLtAM 
Smith,  Gardener  at  the  Priory,  St.  Andrew's,  Pifeshire. 

FoK  several  years  past,  I  have  mad<  lejxated  attempts  to 
engraft  vines  by  every  method  that  1  hiul  either  seen  or  read 
of,  as  being  practised  by  others  ;  and  as  oden  1  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  result  of  the  operation.  My  object  was  to 
obtain  good  kinds  of  grapes  in  the  shortest  })ossible  time,  as 
well  as  to  ascertain,  by  engrattniLT  wliite  kinds  ou  black,  and 
vice  vcrsdi  wliat  efllct  the  stock  lias  upon  the  scion  when  the 
fruit  conies  to  maturity. 

In  1884,  beinir  rather  cliaLrriiiL'd  to  find,  after  all  my  trouble, 
thai  I  was  iiuL  likely  tu  succcLtl,  I  clcLcriuiiieil,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  try  a  method  which  I  hud  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  bein£ 
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perfbrmed  by  any  other  person;  and,  from  its  extrane  sim- 
ptidty,  I  took  good  care  not  to  mention  it  to  any  body  nntil  I 
had  proved  its  eiects.   In  the  month  tsi  May  of  the  above 
year,  I  carelessly  cut  a  scion  from  a  vine  which  was  growing  in 
the  open  air,  ana  which  was  just  beginnini^  to  vegetate,  and  as 
carelessly  grafted  it  on  a  vine  in  the  4ot-nouse  which  was  just 
bursting  into  leaf;    It  bled  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  began  to  grow  as  fast  and  as  well  as  the 
other  vines  in  the  house.   Elated  with  my  success,  I  determined 
to  put  this  method  of  grafting  in  execution  on  all  the  vines  I 
wished  to  change  the  following  season.    So,  accordingly,  in  the 
month  of  March  of  last  year,  I  procured  nine  kinds  of  grape 
vines,  from  a  late  hot-house,  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
vegetation.    These  I  engrafted  on  vines  in  a  hot-hoiise  which 
had  been  forced  from  the  1st  of  February,  in  the  above  simple 
manner,  which  I  will  now  describe  to  you  more  in  detail .    I  take 
a  bhoot  of  last  year  for  a  stock,  and,  having  rubbed  off  the 
young  green  wood  of  the  present  season,  I  cut  il  through  ex- 
actly in  the  ceulre  uf    llie  collet,  or  iiileniuclium,  niakiug  a 
luni:itii(liiuil  cut  df  aljuul  an  inch  in  length,  and  taking  care  not 
to  ruille  the  medulla,  or  pith.     I  Llien  select  a  bcion  of  nearly 
the  same  circumference  as  the  stock,  atid  I  prepare  it  in  the 
same  manner;  making  the  two  join  as  exactly  as  if  they  were 
one  uiulivided  vine.    They  are  then  tied  very  firmly  together 
with  a  waxed  piece  of  twine,  and  waxed  over  when  tied,  and 
then  clayed  as  in  common  graliiug,  with  a  covering  of  moss 
over  all,  which  is  frequently  moistened  till  the  shoot  has  grown 
a  foot  or  two  in  length.    This  finishes  the  operalion ;  nothing 
nunc  beiiii^  necessary  but  to  cut  oif  the  twine  in  the  autumn. 
All  of  the  above-mentioned  nine  vines  grew  remarkably  strong; 
more  particularly  the  following  kinds,  on  the  Black  Ilauibui  Li;h 
as  the  stock  :  — Grizzly  Frontignan,  Black  Damascus,  Whae 
Syrian,  and  White  Raisin.    The  Grizzly  Frontignan  bore  four 
bunches  of  fruit,  which  were  ripe  in  the  first  week  of  June  this 
year,  fourteen  months  from  the  time  of  graftinir,  and  for  which 
I  obtained  an  extra  prize  at  the  St.  Andrew's  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  at  that  period.    In  this  instance,  the  black 
stock  made  no  difference  on  the  grizzly  fruit. 
The  rnotj^,  Oct.  27.  1836. 


Art.  X.   On  ike  Strawberry.   By  A.  Fo«stth» 

The  strawberry  is  now  a  staple  article  in  the  dessert  for  at 
least  six  months  in  the  yenr.  To  have  it  early,  as  at  Christ- 
mas, aiui  from  that  till  the  nnddle  of  March,  is  rather  trouble- 
some i  more  so  than  the  fruit,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is 
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worth.  From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  June»  is  the 
ordinary  season  for  a  supply  of  forced  strawberries;  therefore,  I 
shall  have  that  period  ia  view  in  the  following  detail  of  their 
culture. 

As  soon  as  the  runners  are  long  enough  to  lay,  let  that  be 
done  in  the  following  manner :  —  Prepare  your  quantity  of  60 
sized  pots,  by  putting  one  crock  or  pebble  in  the  bottom  of  each ; 
then  fill  the  |x>ts  with  strong  loam  (if  turfy,  so  much  the  better)  ; 
then  let  a  man  take  an  iron*shod  dibber,  with  two  handles,  and 
a  bracket  for  the  foot,  such  as  is  used  around  the  metropolis  for 
potatoes,  and  make  holes  between  the  rows  of  strawberries,  deep 
enough  to  let  the  pots  into  the  brims;  and  on  the  centre  of 
each  lay  the  joint  of  a  runner ;  and  over  that  lay  a  pebble  about 
the  size  of  a  duck's  ( gg.  By  this  method  there  is  a  vacuum 
under  the  pots,  which  drains  them ;  and  their  being  let  into  the 
8oil  saves  watering,  and  preserves  a  more  regular  degree  of 
moisture ;  and  the  pebble,  used  instead  of  a  peg,  is  acted  upon 
by  the  sun's  rays,  concentrating  heat  and  moisture,  which  greatly 
accelerates  rooting.  When  well  rooted,  they  may  be  cut  from 
the  runners,  and  potted  in  thirty<-two  sized  pots,  one  in  each^ 
and  plunged  up  to  the  brims  in  some  convenient  quarter  of  the 
garden ;  in  beds,  5  ft.  wide,  with  2  ft.  between,  and  defended 
from  autumn  rains,  and  spring  frosts,  in  the  following  manner: 
—  Set  up  two  sticks  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  and  in  the  junc<* 
ture  lay  one  along  the  top,  and  tic  the  three  together;  then  tie 
one  selvage  of  a  mat  to  the  top  rail,  and  to  the  other  selvage  tie 
a  straight-edged  stick,  one  or  more  lengths  of  the  mats  (see 
J^n  107*) ;  then,  in  dry  weather,  roll  the  mats  hiwards  and  up- 
wards, and  fix  them  to  the  cross  ends  of  the  rafters  by  a  string 
loop ;  the  bearers  ma}-  be  2  ft*  apart  all  along  the  beds.  This 
will  form  a  cheap  and  efficient  protection  from  saturating  rains 
and  late  spring  frosts.  Thousands  of  strawben*y  pots  were  ren- 
dered useless,  in  the  commercial  and  private  gardens  around 
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London,  last  year,  by  the  frost,  for  want  of  some  precaution  Kke 
that  now  described ;  and  I  iiope  it  will  be  the  means  of  doing 
away  with  the  preseut  ugly  practice  of  laying  the  pots  on  their 
aides  during  winter.  ihe  hoops  and  mats  used  now  by 
nurserymen  and  others  afford  a  very  partial  protection ;  as  the 
curvilineal  roof  allows  n1  most  all  the  raM  that  falls  on  the  middle 
of  it  to  pass  through^  which  the  steep  straight  roof  of  this  e£feotu- 
ally  prevents. 

Thus  ffTown  and  protected,  the  strawberries  may  be  brought 
into  the  forcing-pit,  previously  filled  with  tan,  dung,  or  leaves  to 
within  about  18  in.  of  the  glass.  On  this  bed  the  plants  are  set^ 
and  a  gentle  temperature  of  from  50^  to  55^  is  maintained  in  the 
pit:  if  .without  fire  heat,  so  much  the  better.  From  this  time^  till 
the  plants  have  perfected  their  fruits,  a  leaf  should  never  be 
allowed  to  droop  for  want  of  water :  yet  the  reverse  is  equally  de» 
struct! ve,  more  especially  before  the  fiower  stems  appear;  as 
soon,  however,  as  these  are  up,  a  liberal  supply  of  water  is  neces* 
sary  (yet  I  should  not  use  saucers  to  stand  the  pots  in),  till  the 
fruits  get  to  their  proper  size ;  when  it  must  again  be  supplied 
sparingly,  only  just  enough  to  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging, 
till  the  strawberries  are  gathered.  Whilst  in  flower,  a  temper* 
ature  of  from  60**  to  65%  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  is  best* 
The  firuit  once  set,  the  plants  will  do  well  in  a  stove  where  the 
minimum  temperature  is  as  high  as  75%  Plants,  treated  in  thb 
manner,  introduced  into  the  foixing-house  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, will  generally  perfect  their  fruit  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  fruit  ought  to  be  thinned  out :  all  the  deformed 
ones  should  be  cut  clean  away,  and  the  more  prombing  ones 
should  be  pegged  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  pot. 

Dry  heat  and  free  air  are  indispensable  to  their  being  well 
flavoured.  Almost  all  the  varieties  of  this  fruit  will  bear  forcing, 
but  the  best  sorts  for  it,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  are,  Keans 
seedling,  and  the  Aberdeen  seedling.  A  welUmani^ed  peach* 
house  ts  an  excellent  house  to  force  strawberries  in.  The  plants, 
after  forcing,  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  fresh  plant- 
ations made  of  them,  plunging  the  balls  entire,  and  drawing  the 
earth  close  up  to  the  centre  of  each  plant.  The  greater  part  of 
the  leaves  may  be  cut  off,  as  they  would  soon  be  killed  by  the  sud- 
den transition,  unless  pains  were  taken  to  harden  them  to  the  air 
by  degrees,  or  to  shade  them  after  planting  out 

IdeworlJh  ^oo.  4.  1836. 


Abt.  Xt.   On  forcing  Stranooberriu.  By  Jambs  Cothill,  Gardener 

at  Dyrham  Park. 

I  HAVE  found  out  nn  pxc<^llent  plan  with  regard  to  the  forcing 
.  of  strawberries,  which  pioduc     fruit  iu  great  abundance,  and 
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can  be  carried  on  to  any  extent,  at  a  veiy  moderate  expense. 
It  will  be  invaluable  to  a  market- gardener^  as  well  as  to  the 
gentleman's  gardener ;  and,  instead  of  myself  potttng  1000 
plants,  half  that  number  will  do,  or  even  less.  Besides,  neither 
the  red  spider  nor  the  green  fly  can  attack  them,  as  the  watermg 
well  with  water  over  head  destroys  the  green  fly;  and  the  evapo- 
ration  from  the  heat  of  the  dung  keeps  the  under  part  of  the 
leaves  continually  damp  during  the  night,  and,  of  course^  the  red 
spider  cannot  exist  on  them.  The  next  great  advantage  in 
having  strawberries  early  in  pits  is,  that  the  houses  may  be 
cleared  of  them  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in ;  and,  consequently, 
the  gardener's  man  is  able  to  keep  his  houses  dear  of  varioua 
sorts  of  insects,  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  standing  crops.  My  • 
plan  is  simply  this :  —  The  runners  of  Kean's  seedling,  as  soon  aa 
they  are  well  rooted,  are  taken  ofll^  and  planted  in  a  bed  of  pr^ 
pared  mould,  and  attended  with  water  during  the  autumn ;  then, 
towards  the  month  of  February,  the  plants  are  taken  np,  with 
good  halls,  and  planted  into  a  frame  or  pit,  8  in.  or  10  in.  apart 
each  way ;  af^r  which  they  are  gradually  brought  on ;  and,  afker 
the  fruit  is  set^  it  is  strange  to  say  they  will  thrive  well  in  a  bot- 
tom heat,  fit  for  the  cucumber;  and,  by  keeping  them  moist,  it  is 
astontshinff  how  Ast  the  fruit  will  swell.  Our  pits  hold  1 50  plants, 
and  each  plant  brings  to  perfection  double  the  quantity  that  can  be 
grown  in  pots.  It  must  be  observed  that  plants,  two  years  old, 
produce  more  in  quantity,  but  not  such  fine  fruit,  as  newly^i- 
rooted  runners.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  early  they 
can  be  got  in  this  way  until  ftrther  trial. 
£kfr&m  Park  Gardens^  Mm/  89.  1887. 


Art.  XIL    On  raising  Halads  of  Chicory.    By  James  Cutuilu 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  have  to  notice  the  success 
that  has  attended  my  cultivation  of  that  most  valuable  salad 
plant,  the  chicory,  which  was  brought  into  notice  last  year  by 
Dr.  Lippold.  I  am  well  aware  that  chicory  has  been  known  in 
this  country  for  many  years,  and  also  that  it  has  not  been  culti- 
vatctl  to  any  uxteiit;  hut  I  may  safely  say  that  a  more  valuable 
salad  plant,  foi  winter  use,  never  was  introduced.  Our  nutiimns 
are  so  very  changeable,  that  (he  «j;aid(„ner  finds  great  diniLuky 
in  keeping  endive  in  a  o^ood  state  ot  preservation  tor  winter  use, 
while  chicory  can  be  Inkeii  up,  and  ])ut  into  a  pit  tor  forcing,  at 
pleasure!  The  pit  wliirli  sii:l.->  it  hv^i  i.s  one  llued  all  round,  on 
account  of  damps;  and  it  nnibt  be  planted  in  very  dry  mould. 
The  mouUl,  indeed,  cannot  be  too  dry,  as  the  routs  are  sure  to 
imbibe  moisture  enough  for  their  support.  I  planted  them  6  in. 
aparty  and  found  it  (juite  enough.    Tiic  iicai  reijuired  is  very 
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little,  hut  that  must  be  rejrulated  by  tlie  quantity  ol"  salad  to  be 
raised  ;  and,  in  place  of  takint^  the  ouUide  leaves,  I  cut  the  head 
close  dowii,  though  not  so  low  as  to  injure  the  second  cutting. 
Some  of  the  heads  produced  enough  for  one  salad  each,  along 
witli  other  small  salads.  Every  garclener,  who  lias  to  produce 
good  salads  during  tiie  winter,  ought  to  provide  himself  with 
chicory  ;  and,  if  he  has  not  got  flued  pits,  the  next  best  place  is 
any  shut-up  or  enclosed  shed.  If  there  is  a  ^lock-hole,  with  a 
fire,  so  much  the  better;  but  no  light  must  get  at  it,  as  it  must 
have  a  fine  cream-colour  when  fit  for  table.  Market-gardeners 
would  also  find  chicory  a  most  valuable  salad  when  their  endive 
was  all  over. 

Djprham  Fork  Gardt^Ut  Bamet^  March  10. 1837, 


Aat.  XIII.    On  a  Method  of  obtaining  green  Mint  thriiig  IFnilcr. 

By  Jambs  Cothill. 

The  following  simple  method  of  obtaining  plenty  of  green 
mint,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  I  nave  practised,  for 
some  years  past,  with  great  success.  I  had  boxes  and  pots  the 
first  year;  but,  finding  they  did  not  supply  a  twentieth  part  of 
what  was  wanted,  the  following  plan  struck  me  as  likely  to  be 
excellent:  and  so  it  pioved.  I  first  looked  out  a  large  two-light 
frame ;  I  ihcii  got  a  quantity  of  faggots,  with  which  I  built  a 
foundation  2  ft.  high,  and  on  which  I  laid  1  ft.  deep  of  long 
dung,  and  above  it  6  in.  of  good  light  mould  ;  after  which  i 
planted  the  mint,  about  the  end  of  April,  about  4  in.  apart.  The 
next  winter  it  was  forced  by  middling  hot  Imings;  and  I  need 
hardly  sav  the  exprriment  was  cotupletely  successful.  I  had  a 
bed  of  the  siune  kuid  last  year,  and  will  never  be  without  o!ie 
where  I  am  required  to  have  winter  mint.  I  liave  :i  bed  of  the 
lily  of  the  valley  exactly  upon  the  same  principle,  and  will  be 
glad  to  let  you  know  the  result  next  year. 

Dj^rham  Fark  Gardens^  Barnet^  June  24. 1836. 


Abt*  XIV.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plante 
netd^  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  that  havr  origin nted  in  (hem, 
and  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  iji  them  ;  supplementary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  **  Enc^ciopadia  qf  Plants^"  and  y 
the  "  Hortus  Britannicus** 

Curtis  s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  3*.  63.  coloured,  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  WiiUam 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Refri^ier  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
cif?ht  plates;  4?.  coloured,  3*.  plain.  ^  Edited  by  Dr.  Liadley, 
Tfoit^iifiQr  ui  lioiauy  in  the  London  University. 
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Stx!eet*s  British  Flotcer-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates  ;  f^s.  coloured,  2s,  Sd,  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Prutesi^or  of  Botany  in  King  s  College,  and  librarian  to  the 
Linnxan  Society. 
The  Botanist  ;  in  nioiiilily  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo,  large  paper,  2s.6d.\  amall  paper, 
1«.  6a.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq^  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  BoUny  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 
The  Floral  Cabinet ;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to ;  2*.  6rf.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
Horiorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticui* 
tural  Society. 

Mound's  Botanic  Garden^  or  Mafjazinc  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cuU 
tivated  in  Great  Britain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page,  lur^c  paper  1#. 6^.,  small 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  RL«S. 

D  T  A '  N  r  H  us  1 139*  ferru  pt  n  r  i .  ^  [iS. 
var.  ♦Buliilnlrcus  «fiM/.    »ulphurWiiur<-d   f  Q)    or  U    au    Su    TUly  ISM   S   p.J   The  Botaniit, 

Raised  iVoni  seed  received  from  Italy,  a  few  years  ago,  by 
H.  F.  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Laycock  Abbey,  Chippenham.  {TAc 

jSotanist,  June.) 

Ijfij^unnnosa'. 

SKL  CYTiSUS  17519  Xabiimum  .  _  ,   ^  _  .         .    _    C*^- 

S  40  Boi. 


«T«r.pttrpiniM«adit.i  ^rft.M:,p.590.;  2  tn       nfja  P  hybrid  1888 

Dr.  Lindley  observes  that  he  has  figured  this  plant  merely 
for  the  sake  of  disputing  the  fabe  impression  that  still  exists 
as  to  its  appearance; "  and  that  he  thinks  it  not  at  all  worth 
cultivation."  {Bot,  Reg.,  June.)  We  have  already  said,  in  the 
Arboretum  Britofmicum^  p.  590.,  that,  *Hhough  this  hybrid  has  been 
highly  spoken  of  by  some  cultivators,  in  point  of  boiuty  it  cannot 
be  recommended  ; "  but,  on  looking  at  our  tree  this  morning,  we 
are  almost  sorry  that  we  have  spoken  so  disparagingly  of  it;  for,  if 
iioL  bcauiilul,  it  is  certainly  a  very  curious  object.  The  purple, 
or  rather  dingy  pink,  flowers  with  us,  this  season,  are  much 
darker  than  we  ever  saw  them  before;  and,  what  adtls  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  tree,  some  pure  yellow  flowers  have  come  oul  lor 
the  first  time  ;  while,  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  large 
bniich  of  C'ytisus  purpureas  (mentioned  Vol.  XII.  p.  369.)  just 
rotiiing  into  flower.  To  enable  a  person  lo  judfre  of  this  tree, 
therefore,  he  must  imagiiu'  the  coimnou  laburuLun,  and  the  C^- 
tisus  purpitreus  joined  to  it,  aiiU  all  iiuweriiig  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  the  ^anie  branch. 

•UApomADm  kmH-Uaud  li  O  or  S  ■  Y  TteM  18SB  S  co  8«t  Br,  fl..fMd.  t  IBB. 

This,  which  we  believe  to  be  an  entirely  new  species,  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Miller  of  the  Bristol  Nursery,  from  seeds  col- 
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lecttfl  in  Texas  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummoncl.  Tlie  plant  is 
bittinial,  and  is  ot  easy  culture,  fTrowinijj  niul  ripening  its  seeds 
freely  in  the  open  border.     [Siii.  Br.  FI.-Gard.,  June.) 

1165a.  *EVVll\l\l'DlVM  Fisch,  i(  Msy.    (From  cr/r/irtr/i,  agreeable ;  in  allusion  to  the  ap^arance  of  the 
•emcinnum  Fitck.  S(  Mey.    neat    O    pr    1    ap.sep    V    N.  Aincr.    1836    S    pul    Bot.  reg  lliQg. 

"  A  little  annual  plant,  allied  to  Clark/V/,  found  near  the  Rus- 
sian colony  of  Ross,  in  New  California,  and  communicated  to  the 
rrarden  of  the  I lorlicultural  Society  from  that  of  the  Emperor 
at  8t.  Petersburg,  in  1835.  It  flowers  in  about  six  wrrks  from 
tbe  time  of  c]^ermination ;  and,  althonijli  not  to  be  couip:i i  t  <!  with 
Clark/«  pulchella  in  point  of  beauty,  is  a  neat,  and  by  no  means 
weedy,  plant,  and  perfectly  hardy."  {BoL  Reg*^  June.) 

UmbcU'iJcrcC. 

•XANTHOPSIA  Dec.  Tu%  XAimfosiA.  (XanMot,  ydlow ;  from  the  yellow  tementum  with  which  lome  ol 
theapeeie*  aivctotlMd.)  •  fmag. 

•rotundiR»ia  Dm;  round-lnvMl  jm  tJ  cu  1|  jn  W.aodB  FartJ«ck*Qli  18j6  S  co  JUL, 

*^This  extremely  curious  umbelliferous  plants  so  unlike  in  habit 
to  the  innjority  of  individuals  of  this  extensive  natural  order,  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland,  where  it  appears  to  be  not  uncommon." 
Tbe  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  white,  the  anthers,  and  the  upper 
edge  of  the  germen^  only  being  )  ed.  It  may  be  considei'ed  a 
hardy  green-house  plant*  {Bot.  Mag^  June.) 

BMdcea. 

OMt  RONDET.ET/.f 

•odorAta  J,:cq.    sceiitt^    tk         or  S   jl.au    R    W.  Indies   ISuo   C    s.p    F!or.  C.ib.  ;>o. 

Tlii^  is  ;)  beautiful  plant,  and  may  vie  with  the  Ixor<7  coccinea. 
It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  Imiiiid  stove,  and  to  be  potted  in 
peat,  loam,  and  sand,  umm^  {)l(  nty  ot  drainers.  It  is  increased 
slowly  by  cuttings.  Cab,^  June.) 

2413a.  •CHRYSOSTE'MM  A.  Less.    Tiik  CunvsusiUMMA.  (From  cAryjM,  gold,  and  ttetmaa,    czovn  \  ia 
alluaion  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers.) 

Uipten*  Le$$,  tbree-wing«d   ^  A   or  6  «tu>  Y  K.  America  1737   D  p.1  Bot  mag.  3583L  , 
agiw^mt  Con^pd*  trlplwto\L 

*^  This  very  handsome  plant,  although  a  well  known  mhabit- 
ant  of  our  gardens  for  a  period  of  100  years,  has  not  (perhaps 
fi»r  want  of  novelty  to  recommend  it)  Ibund  a  place  in  any  of 
our  botanical  publications.  It  flowers  from  August  to  October, 
when  the  cold  and  frosts  cause  it  to  perish  down  to  the  loots/' 
{JBoi,  Reg,y  June.) 

JHELE*N/r.V  rtatrl  m. 

*unduUtum  3fatm«<    waved-ZeaiwI    ^  A        ^  ^   California   18J0  D  co  MauodBfiL 

"  It  most  probably  was  raised  from  imported  seeds  a  few  years 
ago,  but  we  have  no  clue  to  its  history.  It  is  a  handsome  showy 
plant  for  giving  variety  to  the  flower  borders  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  and  will  grow  in  any  common  soil."  {Mound* s  Bot, 
Gard^  June.) 

lIHOnODE'XDRON  phoenlceinn  Don's  ^f^rl.,    y.  Pifi.-,  R.  indlcum  phonifcciiin  Ar6.  Srtt.,  p.1149.( 
Aiika  lii'lica  phopnlcea  Swt,  Br.  I/.-Gani ,  t.  lit^ ,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  8667.}  A.  /cdifdiia  phccnicea  Bot. 
Mag  ,  :J2  .'j.  C^- 
irar.  npKndcn*  JJ.  Von  splendid    •  lJ    »l» »  10  f   R  hybrid  1835  L  ».p  bmi.  Br.  H.gard. 
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Raised  by  Mr.  Wood,  gardener  to  Mrs.  May  at  Sydenham, 
from  a  plant  of  It  phc£tnceut%  iecuudated  by  £L  catawbienae* 
{Sict.  Br.  FL-Gard,f  June.) 

Hi/clfolcucco'. 

•INIQA'VDIA  Humt).  at  Bonp.  (In  honour  of  JMi»  Wtgtmd,  a  Blflbop  of  lilliiimla.) 

•cOTCTrtna  EnUk  CanccM  a  O  w  6  ...  L  Cmeam  1896  8  ].p  But  ng;  1901. 

It  was  originally  found  at  the  Quebrada  of  Cotecita,  at  the 
height  of  2880  ft.  aoove  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  Humboldt  and 
Boiipland.  To  this  country  it  was  introduced  from  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Berlin,  whence  it  was  sent  to.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Korthumberland."  It  is  a  tender  stove  shnib,  flowering  at  no- 
certain  periods.  {Boi^  Beg,^  June.) 
ScrophularidceiS, 

1789a.  •REHMA'NNIA  Libocch.   The  Rkhmannia.   (An  UMKpUincd  name.) 

•chin^nsU  f^teh.   ChlncM  Ji  A   cu  »  ...  Din   Cblu  1895  C  go  Bot  i«g.  196(X 
Synonymes:  R.  gludnbu  JCBomA  in  Herb.  Prlrop. ;  QttixAia  gtutinOia  Brntge  Bmmm.  FL  OUmu^ 
p.  49.;  nigUilk  fltitiliatn  (7«rf«.  la  Nov.  Cotnm.  Acad.  Imp.  Pctrop.,  14.  fv  544. 

This  plant  was  sent  from  the  Imperial  Garden  at  St.  Peters* 
burg  to  that  of  the  Horticultural  Society*  in  1835;  and  the  re- 
ported size  of  the  flowers  excited  great  expectations  as  to  their 
beauty.  The  dinginess  of  their  colour,  however,  so  much  di» 
minishes  the  effect  of  their  magnitude,  that  the  plant  is  by  no 
means  distinguished  for  its  ornamental  appearance.  It  soo^eda 
best  in  a  codf  green-house.  (Bot,  Beg,^  June.) 

OrchiddcedP, 

S561  EPIDE'NnRU^r  22747  noctdmum  [rcg.  1961. 

var.  •UUfuliuui  Lm(<A    hruatl-lcared    ^  (ZJ    or  1    o  n    V.W    W.  Indies    IRw    I>   p.r.w  Bo«. 

This  variety  differs  from  E.  noctninuui  in  several  respects; 
especially  in  its  much  frreater  size,  liiD  ulLf  leaves,  wiiich  are  of 
an  oblong  figure,  and  larger  Iknverii.  (iioi.  Reg,^  June.) 

BOLSOPHY'LLUM 

•coeMmMm  lAudL  Coeo»«iit  ifQSJ   eu  1  Ja  F  8tanaI«GB«  189S  D  p.r.w  Betnf.tSSt. 

A  pretty  little  species  of  this  extensive  genus,  found  growing 
on  the  cocoa-nut  palm ;  related  to  B.  rec6rvum  and  B.  tetr£ 
gonum ;  but  is  readily  known  by  its  pale  flesh-coloured  flowers, 
serrated  petals,  and  concave  short  lip,  delicately  ciliated  towards 
the  base.  {Bot,  Beg.,  June.) 

8630*.  MTA'MTHUS  barbiltui  [n.r.w   Flor  cab.  S7. 

v.ir.  •imm.irulatus  Knatrl.  $^  Jfrnfm    unspotted   ^  EJ    ou   2   f mr   O.P   Deoicrara   18S5  S> 

"  It  resembles  (as  regards  the  white  labelhim)  the  variety 
published  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  (Bot,  Mag.,  3514.);  but  differs 
in  the  total  absence  of  spots."  (JF7o/*.  Cab,,  June.) 

Amaryllidkceee, 

m.  HABRA'NTHUS  8088  gnwIUfdUuf  nS64. 
var.  •BooUiMMtv  Herb.   Bootht    Y  A    |».r   |  o  Pk  Buenof  Ayret  1886  O  cl  BoE,  nip. 

It  may  bo  considered  as  half-hardy,  requiring  only  protection 
froui  frost;  and  thrives  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  j}eat,  and 
sand.  The  flowers  remain  in  perfection  for  eiirht  or  ten  days. 
Bulbs  of  it  were  last  year  presented  to  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.  l\, 
by  Captain  T.  15.  Sullivan,  C.B.,  to  whom  they  liad  been  for- 
forwarded  from   Malduuatlo,  where  they  weie  collected  by 
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Lient.  Jnmes  Sullivan,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  Beagle.  (Bot,  Reg,^ 
June.)  Mr.  Booth,  A.L.S.,  after  whom  this  plant  is  Damed^ 
is  the  general  superintendent  at  Carclew. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.    T/ic  Northern  Flora  ;  containing  the  xnild  Plants  of  th^ 
North  of  Scotland.    Ry  Alexander  Murray,  M.D.    8vo.  Part 
pp.  150^  wiiii  an  AppenUix.    Edinburgh,  ib36« 

CoNcuBRiNG  with  the  author  in  his  opinion  of  the  utility  of 
local  floras,  we  quote  his  apology  for  the  one  befi^re  us :  — 

**  It  may  be  fairly  observed,'*  he  says,  "  that  the  Scottish  Floras  of  Light- 
foot  md  Hooker  belong  to  the  Sooth  and  West  of  the  kingdorn,  rather  than 
to  Scotland  in  general.    At  least,  with  some  knowledge  of  botii  tboe^ 

doubtless,  important  ami  interesting  contributions  to  botany,  I  cannot  bring 
to  recollection  nny  proof  that  cither  of  the  authors  ever  set  foot  on  the 
^tensive  plain,  which  may  be  alluded  to  in  a  general  way,  as  extending  from 
Angus  to  Nairn  —  unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  statement  of  Lightfoot,  iu 
his  Preface,  that  he  '  traversed  the  kingdom  from  Argylesbire  to  the  county 
of  the  Mearns* — while  their  communications  from  correspondent,  relative 
to  that  tract,  particularly  to  Aberdeenshire  and  the  conti;,nions  counties,  are 
HQ  meagre  as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  uotice,  or  of  being  taken  into  any 
practiciu  account. 

**  With  the  canses  of  this  comparadve  deficiency  I  am  unacquainted,  and 
to  discover  these  is  no  part  of  the  ol^ect  now  in  viewj  as  it  is  enot^byif 

the  present  publication,  bc«>idcs  l>rin'»  •sanctioned  by  custom,  is  also  proper 
upon  general  ground^.  T'poii  tins  (jomt,  it  seen)s  sufficient  to  add  to  the 
above  observations,  tliat  mlcrnng  the  utility  of  local  Tioras  from  their  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and,  moreoyer,  considering  the  remarkable  variety  and 
extent  of  our  botanical  stations,  no  on^  it  is  probable,  will  contend  that  a 
Flora  of  this  quarter  is  improper  or  unnecessary;  and  that  the  North-cast 
i*t'  Scf aland  is  either  so  defective  in  materials,  or  so  uninteresting;  to  readers, 
that  it  deserves  to  remain  undeacribed,  and  to  the  pubUc  in  general,  botani- 
cally  unknown.  Ko  doubt  the  aipine  parts  of  the  North  are  occasionally 
referred  to  in  the  Scottish  Floras  of  Lightfoot  and  Hooker,  as  well  as  ia 
various  publications  of  thr  s  tinc  kind,  pertainins:  to  Britain  in  general. 
Valuable  lists,  too,  of  our  rarer  species  arc  to  be  found  in  the  luiinhuri^h 
New  PUilosophicul  Journal^  as  well  as  in  Anderson's  Guide  to  the  Highlands  ; 
nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  a  copious  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  For- 
fiu^hir^  by  BIr.  George  Don,  is  given  in  Headrick's  Survey  of  that  county. 
These  considerations,  however,  in  no  decree  prevent  or  discourage  an  at- 
tempt like  the  present.  Indeed,  in  one  respect,  tlirv  ought  rather  to  have 
the  contrary  efi'ect,  nauiely,  by  multiplying  the  sources  from  wliich  the  pub* 
Ucation  is  to  be  derived. 

The  tract  of  country  which  is  at  present  in  view,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  island,  by  an  irr(^Iar  boundary,  stretching 
from  the  Forfarshire  coast  on  the  east,  to  that  of  Sutherland  on  the  west ; 
and  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  said  to  consist  of  that  portion  of  the  cast 
and  interior  of  Scotland  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Montrose,  in  addition  to 
the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  This  district  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consistbg  of  two  great  promontories,  each  making  a  degree  of 
approach  to  the  peninsular  form  :  one  of  these  a  large,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  a  rather  level  district ;  the  other,  mainly,  a  rugged  alpine  rcui(»n. 
i  hough  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  uuderbtood,  that  no  professiuxi  i:>  ^ja  xctly 
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mnde  of  the  present  publication  rcnchin?  beyond  Montrose  j  yet  frequent 
references  are  made  to  situations  still  llirtlier  to  tlie  south  ;  and  an  expecta- 
tion huji  buinetimcs  been  indulged,  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  supplementary 
matter,  which,  on  varioiw  accounts,  it  ma^  be  found  necessary  to  give  at  the 
conclusion,  thi»  Floi  ^  u  ill  be  found  to  suit  any  part  of  the  east  of  Seotlmd 
northward  of  Dundee." 

The  work  seems  to  be  executed  with  considerable  care, 
though  we  ihiiik  it  might  liave  been  rendered  much  more  en- 
tertaining, if,  for  example,  the  Floi'a  of  Bei-wick-upoti-T'ji'ced 
had  been  taken  as  a  uiodel.  Comparing  the  article  Fraxiniis  in 
the  two  Floras  (p.  \.  of  the  former,  and  p.  5.  of  the  latter),  it 
will  be  found  that  Dr.  Jolmson  has  given  a  most  interesting 
paragraph,  whicii  we  coukl  ahiinst  be  tempted  to  quote ;  but 
Dr.  Murray  dismisses  the  tree  wiili  a  very  few  lines.  He  may, 
perliaps,  say,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  liaving  reaped  the  field,  has  left 
him  only  the  gleanings  of  the  subject;  but  this  will  not  suffice 
to  us  as  an  excuse.  The  more  that  has  been  written  on  any 
subject,  the  more  abundant  is  the  store  of  materials  from  which 
to  pi  ()(hice  somethiiiLf  better  than  wliat  Ims  hitherto  been  done. 
Surely,  something  might  have  been  said  of  the  dimensions  that 
the  tree  attains  in  the  east  of  Scotland  ;  and  some  notice  taken 
of  the  remarkable  specimens.  At  Gordon  Cnstle,  for  example, 
according  to  the  Retmii  Paper  filled  up  for  the  Arboretum 
Brifaiinirnm^  the  ash  attains  the  lieight  of  82  ft.;  at  Mont- 
boddo,  there  is  a  tree,  1  in  years  planted,  which  is  70 ft.  high; 
and  at  Darnawa  Casil^  liiere  is  a  remarkable  ash  tree,  of  which 
a  drawing,  by  Mr.  bteven,  of  Elgin,  has  been  kindly  sent  us 
by  William  M*Leod,  Esq.,  of  which  we  have  given  an  en- 
graving in  the  work  referred  to.  Tliere  are  several  other  re- 
markable ash  trees  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  which,  independently 
of  Dr.  Murray's  local  knowledge  and  correspondence,  he  mlglit 
have  fouiui  described  in  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  Account  of 
the  Moral)  Floods,  and  other  works.  It  would  certainly  have 
been  better  to  have  devoted  an  additional  paragraph  or  two  to 
important  plants  like  tln^  ash,  than  to  have  given  so  many 
habitats  of  plants  of  comparatively  little  coiisequence.  We 
hope  Dr.  Murray  will  profit  from  this  hint  for  the  future  parts 
of  the  work;  and,  when  it  comes  to  a  second  edition,  which  we 
sincerely  hope  it  soon  wili,  we  trust  lie  will  arrange  it  according 
to  the  natural  system* 


Art.  II.  Journal  of  a  Horticnltural  Tour  through  Gemiat??/,  Tiel- 
gium,  and  Part  of  France,  in  the  Antnwn  of  1835.  To  kIucIi  is 
added^  a  (dialogue  of  the  different  Species  of  Cactece  in  tlir  Gim/rns 
at  Woburn  Abbey,  By  Juuics  Forbes,  A.L.S.,  Corresponding  Mem- 
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ber  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Author  of  "  Hortus  Woburu- 
ensis,**  &c.    8vo,  pp.  * 

The  Duke  of  Bedford^  who  spends  his  priacely  fortune  in  a 
manner  every  way  worthy  of  a  benevolent  and  enlightened  mind, 
with  his  usual  anxiety  for  the  promotion  of  oseful  knowledge^ 
very  liberally  and  kindly  proposed,  in  the  autumn  of  18S5» 

that  his  head  gardener,  Mr.  Forbes,  should  undertake  a  hor- 
ticultural  tour  through  several  parts  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France,  with  a  view  of  inspecting  the  diJflferent  collections  and 
productions  cultivated  in  some  of  the  roost  celebrated  horticul- 
tural establishments  in  these  countries."  In  the  work  before  us 
Mr.  Forbes  has  submitted  to  the  public  a  cursory  detail  of  the 
various  gardens  and  objects  that  came  under  his  observation, 
during  a  tour  occupying  eight  weeks;  and  during  which  period 
he  visited  the  following  towns  and  places,  and  the  gardens 
around  them:  — Hamburg,  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Dresden,  Nurem- 
berg, Munich,  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Eslingen,  Stuttgardt,  Baden, 
Rastadt,  Carlsruhe,  Sdiwetzingen,  Heidelberg,  Darmstadt, 
Frankfort,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Neuss,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Li^ge,  Namur,  Mons,  Atb,  Engheim,  Brussels, 
Waterloo^  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Malines,  Louvain,  Valenciennes, 
Paris  (where,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Mr.  Forbes  found 
Mr.  W.  Douglas,  a  young  man  lately  sent  to  that  garden  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire),  Versailles,  Montreuil,  Vitry,  Rouen, 
Dieppe^  Brighton;  where  he  arrived  on  October  14.,  having  left 
London  on  August  19. 

We  have  accompanied  Mr.  Forbes  through  all  these  places, 
and  the  gardens  round  them,  with  much  pleasui'e ;  this  being, 
no  doubt,  greatly  enhanced  bv  our  having  seen  almost  the  whole 
of  them  more  than  once.  We  wish,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging 
other  gentlemen  to  indulge  their  gardeners  in  such  a  ti*ip,  that 
Mr.  Forbes  had  stated  the  expense ;  but  this,  exclusive  of  pur- 
chases, and  of  the  expense  of  the  packet  to  and  from  England, 
could  not,  we  think,  amount  to  more  than  10/.  or  12/.  a  week. 
A  wealthy  and  liberal  proprietor  might  indulge  his  gardener 
with  two  or  three  weeks'  expenses,  from  one  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing motives :  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  as  a  means  of  his 
gardener's  personal  improvement,  and  as  a  means  of  procuring 
BewK plants  to  enricli  his  collection,  and  establishing  a  gardening 
correspondence  for  the  same  object. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  will  give  a  very  good 
idea  of  what  a  gardener  may  expect  as  a  result  of  a  few  weeks' 
visit  to  the  Continent :  — 

**  The  reader  will  easily  uiulerhLanci,"  Mr.  Forbes  observes,  "that  it  required 
the  utuiust  djligence  on  my  part  to  i'ulfil  the  objects  I  had  in  view.  Vet  I 
was  enabled  to  investigate  iuch  modes  of  culture  as  were  adopted  in  the 
principal  gardens,  where  the  produce  appeared  in  any  way  supenor  to  our 
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own :  to  become  thorou^rhly  acquainted  with  the  different  systems  practised 
at  varioua  seasons  of  the  year,  would  iiave  required  ft  residence  of  manjr 
months. 

In  the  mode  of  fbrdns  fruits,  and  manageinent  of  the  kitchen^rden  d^ 
pertmeat,  the  English  gardener  will  find  but  little  abroad  superior  to  what  he 
ts  daily  accustomed  to  see  at  home.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
zeal  and  anxii'tv  (lisf)layed  throiifihont  Germany  in  the  cultivation  and  increase 
of  their  collections  of  j>lants  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  our  own.  In  fact,  io 
succulent  [)lants  they  far  surpass  us ;  more  particularly  in  their  collections  of 
G&ctes,  which  appeared  to  be  a  favourite  tribe  in  the  principal  establisbinentf 
on  llie  ConUnent.  They  are  certainly  deserving  of  a  more  exteoatve  cultlvip 
tion  in  this  country  than  they  luu  c  hitherto  obtained.  Their  various  shnpes, 
numerous  spines,  angle?,  and  the  splendid  flowers  of  many  of  the  species, 
form  an  interebting  and  pleasing  addition  to  our  botanical  estahli^hmcnts ; 
and*  of  all  the  plants  requiring  the  protection  of  the  green-house  and  artificial 
beat,  the  Ckctem  may  be  cultivated  at  the  least  expense,  and  exact  leas  attend* 
ance  than  is  generally  requisite  for  hot-honse  plants.  The  Prilinne  are  also 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  the  Continent  ;  and,  notwitlistaiiding  many 
of  them  are  cultivated  in  gloomy  habitutiuns,  tiiey  were,  in  general,  very 
healthy ;  and  evidently  more  suitable  inhabitanta  for  such  structuiea  than  the 
deciduous  or  hard-wooded  species.  The  hot4iou8es  erected  for  the  cultivation 
of  plants,  thromihoiit  the  Prussian  dominions,  consist  of  opaque  roofs,  fur- 
r)i<^hed  only  with  upright  lights,  whicli  are  ill  adapted  to  the  flowering  or 
bringing  to  perfection  many  of  the  tender  species. 

**  In  most  parka  of  Germany,  the  pleasure-grounds  are  veiy  deficient  im 
evergreens,  frost  being  so  intense  in  that  country  that  the  Jtbodod^ndron 
ponticnrn,  yCrhutns,  Lannrstinns,  /):iphne,  Portugal,  and  even  common,  laurel, 
rcr]iiire  the  protection  of  the  i:rf'f'n-house  during  the  winter  season.  If  these 
grounds,  however,  are  deficient  in  evergreens,  tbey  are  richly  decorated,  in 
most  instances,  with  ornamental  vases,  statuea,  and  numerous  groups  of  fine 
sculpture,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  embellishment  of  a  pleasure-ground. 
As  far  as  architecture  and  sculpture  are  concerned,  the  Continental  roynl  irar- 
dens  far  surpass  those  in  England;  hut  there  did  not  a|)pear  tome,  in  the 
quarters  1  vi^iited,  to  be  a  spirit  for  garden  improvement  equal  to  that  which 
is  so  generally  prevalent  in  this  country.'*  (p.  viiL) 


Art.  III.  The  Fl&rufs  Magazine  s  a  Register  of  the  newest  and  mast 
beautifid  Varieties  of  Florists*  Flowers-  Drawn  from  Nature,  en- 
graved and  coloured  in  the  most  finished  style*  By  Frederick  W. 
Smith.   Royal  8vo.  London. 

We  noticed  the  first  number  of  this  work  (Vol.  XI.  p.  425.) 
with  approbation ;  and  we  have  now  to  announce  the  completion 
of  the  first  volume,  which  took  place  with  No.  xii.  for  June  last. 
It  has,  as  we  expected,  fully  maintained  the  character  of  the  first 
number,  for  the  fidelity  and  beauty  of  the  drawings  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  safely  pronouiicccl  as  by  far  the  handsomest  work  on 
florists'  flowers  which  has  liitlierto  been  })rodiiced  in  this  country. 
1  he  prucLical  directions  arc  cleverly  drawn  up,  and  the  unini- 
tiatccl  rt^ader  is  taught  how  to  make  cuttings,  layers,  tu  bud,  lo 
inarch,  and  to  cross-fecundate,  by  nican.^  nut  oiilv  of  words,  but 
by  wood-cuts.  Tlic  following  extract  from  the  preface  gives  a 
jusL  idi  a  ui  ihe  work 

^*  li  is  wholly  original  in  its  figuie:>  and  in  iLs  letterpress. 
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The  first  Tolamey  now  complete,  contains  7S  highly  finished  por« 
tnits  of  those  varieties  in  greatest  esteem»  drawn  from  spect- 
mens  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection ;  besides  occasional  wood- 
cuts of  new  plants,  and  illustrations  of  every  operation  in  which 
theie  was  a  possibility  of  ambiguity ;  and  no  expense  or  labour 
has  been  spared  to  render  the  work  pleasing,  instructive,  and 
practical!)-  useful.  Every  fiower  which  we  figure  is  drawn  and 
coloured  from  the  flower  itself,  while  in  the  very  bloom  of  its 
beauty ;  and  every  mode  of  treatment  which  we  recommend  is 
that  which  is  practised  by  the  most  successful  cultivator  of  the 
species;  and,  in  most  instances,  it  comes  directly  from  the  breeder 
or  the  grower  of  the  specimen  which  we  figure.  It  gives  us 
pieasnre  to  add,  that  we  can  confidently  rely  on  the  invariable 
anpport  of  all  the  more  eminent  breeders  and  growers  of  flowers, 
both  for  the  choicest  specimens,  and  for  the  most  improved  modes 
of  treatment*'* 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  first  voiume  are,  Aut^nla,  AU 
atnsmdrtiff,  Amaryllis,  Chrvs^nthemum,  Cam^lha,  Carnation, 
Campanula,  D^liVr,  Oaultheno,  Gladiolus,  Hyacinth,  Narcissus, 
Pansies,  Primrose,  Pinks,  Polyanthus,  Pelaigoniums,  Picotees, 
Phl6x,  Rhodochlton,  Rose,  i2hodod6ndron,  Tulip,  Tigiidia, 
Ferb^na,  and  Window-Gardening. 


Abt.  IV*  Praelkal  Remarks  on  the  Failure  of  ike  Potato  Crop ; 
wth  Imtruciions  how  to  Remedy  the  Evil*  By  WUHani  Stent, 
Nursery  and  Seedsman,  East  Stockwith,  near  Gaintburgh,  Lincoln- 
shire.  8vo,  pp.  19.  Gainsburgh. 

The  remote  cause  of  the  fiulures  in  the  potato  Mr.  Stent  at- 
tributes to  our  late  very  mild  winters  \  another,  and  proximate 
cause  is,  the  wretched  manner  in  which  the  potatoes  are  kept 
through  winter,  in  heaps  thatehed  with  straw,  and  covered  with 
earth;  in  which  state  they  heat  and  vegetete  immediately,  and 
have  quite  exhausted  themselves  before  the  planting  season; 
and  a  third  cause  is,  too  iate  planting. 

**  Potatoes,"  Mr.  Stent  says,  ought  to  be  "  all  planted  by  the  hist  week  in 
April,  or»at  the  latest,  by  the  first  week  in  May;  and,  to  accomplish  this,  every 
possible  exertion  ought  to  he  made  to  prepare  the  ground  in  aatumn.  Wiiere 
the  land  is  not  in  dan^xer  of  being  flocKled  during  winter,  the  manure  should 

be  worked  into  the  1  xl  in  autumn,  and  incorporated  with  the  soil,  so  that 
tbr  young  fibres  may  receive  the  benefit  of  it;  which  they  cannot  do  under 
tiie  old  system  of  confining  the  manure  close  to  the  potatoes  when  planted  in 
the  rows.** 

Mr.  SttLiit  DLXt  describes  the  course  of  treat jiieiii  which  he 
wouUI  rccoiiHiiLMid  to  he  pursued  widi  potatoe  tubers  in  autumn^ 
which  are  iiitended  lor  planting  in  the  following  spring, 

**  First  of  all,"  he  sny^,  *'  they  ought  to  be  |)ickrd  out  by  band  from  the 
rest  at  the  time  of  taking  up  the  crop ;  and  that  eacii  ought  to  be  of  a  size 
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weighing  about  four  ounces.  These  sbould  be  taken  and  laid  thinly  on  a  piece 
of  clear  ground,  or  on  short  grass,  where  they  should  remain  at  least  three 

■weeks,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  air  night  and  day,  and  longer, 
should  the  weather  permit,  until  they  become  quite  ijreen.  If  there  be  any 
fear  of  trost,  they  must  be  covered  over  uith  a  thin  covering  of  straw,  to  pre- 
vent the  frost  from  injuring  them ;  but  the  covering  should  be  taken  off  agauk 
aa  soon  as  a  change  of  weather  takes  place.  While  they  are  thus  lying  on  the 
ground,  let  them  be  watered  over  twice  a  week  with  a  solution  of  saltpetre 
and  ^^•atcr  in  the  followinir  proportions  :  in  ten  [gallons  of  spring  or  rivcr-waler, 
dishutvc  half  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  and  let  tiii!^  be  api>lied  by  u  wateriiig^pan 
with  the  rose  on."  [The  intention  of  this  solution,  Mr.  Stent  informs  us  by 
letter,  is  to  harden  the  skin  of  the  potatoes,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  vege- 
tative powers,  by  keeping  them  perfectly  dormant.]  '*  When  they  have  huD 
in  this  .state  ahont  ten  days,  it  would  be  advi^abh-  to  turn  them  over  ;  and, 
after  remaining  the  time  beibrc  Hpecified,  a  j)lace  hhould  be  prepared  to  pie 
them  down  for  winter;  which  should  be  done,  if  possible,  in  a  shsidy  situation 
on  the  north  side  of  a  building  or  high  hedge.  A  circular  piece  of  ground 
must  be  cleared  about  8  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  whidi  must  be  placed 
the  ventilator,  represent  !  in  the  plate."  [This  ventilator  is  a  tube,  6  in., 
or  8  in.,  or  a  foot  square,  tlie  hides  being  formed  of  strips  of  wood,  2  in.  broad, 
and  1  in.  thick,  with  openings  between  the  strips  2  iu.  wide  :  below,  it  com*, 
municates  with  an  air-drain  made  under  the  floor  of  the  heap,  and  above  witli 
a  cap,  which  may  be  taken  off,  or  put  on,  at  pleasure.  The  same  principle  la 
extensively  employed  in  Scotland,  in  ventilating  corn-ricks  which  have  been 
put  np  late  in  the  season.]  "  This  shoulJ  he  kept  perfectly  upright,  and  the 
potatoes  placed  round  it,  the  quantity  not  to  exceed  thirty  or  forty  bushels. 
This  being  done,  the  next  thing  will  be  to  cover  the  whole  down  neatly  with 
straw,  not  more  than  2  in.  thick.  In  this  state  let  them  remain  a  week  or  ten 
davs,  or  more,  according  to  the  mildness  of  tlie  u  eatlxT ;  then  cover  them 
about  b  in.  thick  with  earth,  kee[)in^  the  ventilator  coniinnaliy  open  at  the  fop, 
except  in  severe  frost,  when  it  can  be  easily  closed  by  u  whisp  of  straw  or  iuiy. 
The  whole  of  the  sides  of  the  pie  might  be  covered  <u>wn  witli  litter,  or  potato 
tops:  in  this  state  they  may  remain  until  the  weather  becomes  more  severe, 
wncn  the  litter  may  be  taken  off,  and  ai)out  Gin.  more  of  earth  addetl,  and  the 
whole  beaten  well  down  with  a  spade.  Alter  this  the  litter  may  be  rcj)!aeed, 
every  person  exercising  his  own  judgment  wlietlier  tliis  covering  should  be 
increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather;  that  is  to  say. 
In  mild  winters  the  covering  might  be  diminished*  whereas  in  very  severe 
winters  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  it. 

"  The  advantaue.s  of  the  ventilator  will  be  seen  by  its  allowing  the  evapora- 
tion to  pass  off  the  whole  depth  uf  the  pie :  by  this  means  the  potatoes  will 
be  kept  in  a  cold  dormant  state,  and  will  not  grow  until  the  time  of  plantine ; 
consequently,  the  centre  eye  will  be  presi9*ved,  which  will  always  grow  the 
first  anil  the  stronirest ;  and  therefore  the  potato,  possessinir  all  its  inherent 
po^^  t•^s  of  vegetation,  must,  of  course,  niakea  much  stri^ntrer  shoot  than  those 
winch  liavc  been  previously  exhausted  as  before  described."  (p.  14.) 

The  rationale  of  the  progress  of  the  young  plant  is  thus 
given :  — 

From  tlic  base  of  this  shoot  immediately  proceed  the  fibres  or  roots  which 
Bopport  the  ensuing  plant  in  an  horisontal  direction.  Above  these  proceed, 
in  the  same  direction,  the  laterals,  or  side  shoots,  which  produce  the  tuber  or 
potato;  and,  as  soon  n-^  rlir  ^.^^^>s  are  suiricicnt  to  support  tfir  sfio^r,  the 
oriu'inal  plant  is  of  no  hu  ther  service  :  the  fibres  then  become  tlie  support  of 
the  plant.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  tuber,  or  potato,  receives  its  nourish- 
ment or  support  from  the  sap,  which  passes  in  the  main  item  from  which 
these  laterals  proceed.  Tliis  operation  la  carried  on  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  sap,  and  is  caused  by  attractioR  and  repulsion,  which  depend  upon  the 
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alternate  action  of  heat  and  cold.  Consequently,  when  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  the  olant  is  at  a  iiii^'her  decree  of  temperature  than  the  soil  in  which 
the  roots  are,  tnen,  of  course,  the  sap  is  ascending.  Likevriae»  when  the  soil  ia 
whicli  the  roots  are  is  at  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  tiian  the  atmosphere 
•which  surrounds  the  j  l  int,  then  the  sap  is  in  a  descending  motion.  Now,  lam 
satisfied  that  it  is  troni  this  descendin*,'  current  of  the  sap  that  the  tuber  or 
potato  receives  its  nourishment,  and  not  immediately  from  the  fibres,  or  the 
soil.  This  is  seen,  for  instance,  by  cuttiiw  off  the  tops  of  the  potatoes  just 
below  the  surface:  the  consequence  is,  uiat  the  tuhers  wilt  not  grow  any 
morf ;  therefore  no  potatoes  ought  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  ground 
niter  the  tops  are  decayed,  or  cut  down  by  the  frost."  (p.  15.) 

Mr.  Stent  finds  this  mode  of  treatment  to  produce  one  fom  th 
part  more  of  crop  than  the  old  mode.  He  states  this,  not  only 
irom  his  own  experience,  the  details  of  wliich  he  has  given,  but 
on  that  of  a  friend,  a  farmer,  who  has  cultivated  potatoes  for 
the  market  for  the  last  twenty  years.  We  l  eccjuimend  the 
paoophlet  to  such  of  our  readers  as  cultivale  tlie  potato  exten- 
sively;  though  we  regret  that  the  price  is  so  high  as  25.  Sd,  for 
only  nineteen  widely  piiuted  pa^tis  of  large  typ^  and  a  very 
indifferent  woodcut. 


Art.  V.    CainJo^nc  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Af^ricuJlurCy  Sotanyf 
Rural  Architeciin  t\  Ssc,  Intdii  published;  wiih  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  inleresUng^ 

Pmoceebtngs  of  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  British  Associatim^fixr 
the  Advancemeni  of  Science^  held  in  DtMin^  during  the  Week 
from  the  lOth  to  the  16th  of  August^  I8S5,  indusive;  mth  an 
alphabetical  List  qf  the  Members  enrolled  in  Dublin*   4to^  129 
pages.    Various  plates  and  woodcuts.    Dublin,  1895. 

This,  from  the  preface,  itppcars  to  be  the  [iioduction  of  Philip 
JJixoii  llai'dv,  a  piiiiler  in  Dublin,  and  the  coiulnctor  ot  that 
deservedly  p<)f)ular  journal,  the  Dublin  Pcnnj/ Magazine.  The 
V{>luine  is  very  neatly  j^ot  up;  and,  considering  the  mass  of  matter, 
and  the  numl)er  of  engravinrrs  and  woodcuts,  it  is  very  cheap. 
We  were  anxii>us  u>  see  it,  chitily  on  account  of  a  ]T;i[)er  by  Dr. 
Alman,  On  a  Natural  Arrancrenient  of  Plants  accoidinn;  to  the 
Natural  Sysleni;"  but  the  doctor's  system  does  not  appear  to 
U3  to  be  sufficiently  developed  to  be  applied  either  in  a  garden 
or  in  a  herbarium.  Mr.  Niven's  plan  (of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  this  MnL'azine,  Vol.  XII.  p.  116.)  is  noticed  in  p.  19. 
of  the  book  belore  us,  and  Dr.  Alman*s  in  p.  60.;  a  plan  of  the 
latter  being  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  2.  We  should  like 
much  to  see  a  plan  of  this  kind  given  in  such  detail  as  to  render 
it  suitable  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  a  large  scale,  or  even  in  a 
Bniall  garden,  where  the  groups  might  be  separated  by  gravel 
walks  and  box  edgings  :  or,  as  we  liiink  would  be  better,  by 
walks  paved  with  cImkerS|  willi  edgings  of  brick}  stone^  or  slate. 

Vol.  Xill.  —  No.  88.  T  ^  , 
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S2S^  Catalogue  oj  Works  on  Gardening,  4fC^ 

We  should  be  most  happy  to  slc  Dr.  Alman's  plan  fully  explained, 
beini^r  quite  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  the  natural  to  the  Lin- 
najan  system;  though  the  latter  is  unavoidably  followed  in  most 
botanic  gardens,  from  the  very  limited  space  which  can  be 
aifurded  tur  this  kind  of  display. 

GERMANY. 

Practisc//c  Anirili/ng  zur  Fntchttreibcrci,  Nach  Zwanzigjahrtger 
Eifahruri^Jiir  f.ehra'  nnd  Zoglinge  dir  Gdrtnerei  und  Garten^ 
fretindc  hcarbcitd  von  C.  J.  Finilemann,  Kdnigl,  HqffE&rtner^ 
Lehrcr  lei  dcr  Kdnigl.  Gartner  Lchranstalt  zu  Potsdam.  A 
practical  Introduction  to  the  Forcing  of  Fruits,  drawn  from 
I  wciity  Years'  Experience,  &c.  8vo,  17c>pages»  and  two 
copperplates,    Potsdam,  J  837. 

This  is  an  excellent  litde  work,  illustrated  by  very  neat  en- 
gravings; and,  though  tlie  whole  of  it  is  not  exactly  suited  to  the 
climate  of  England*  there  are  so  many  excellent  things  in  the 
book,  that,  in  some  future  Number^  we  shall  probably  give 
part  of  it  in  an  Eoglish  dress. 

I>ie  Pfauen^InseL  Ein  poetisches  Gemaide  von  F,  K*  KeiL  £d.  $.9 
10  pages.    Potsdam,  1836. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  "  poetical  picture,"  is  a  perspective 
elevation  of  the  pahn-house  in  the  Pfauen-Insel,  of  a  solid  pa- 
rallelogrammic  form,  appniLiitly  between  50ft.  and  60ft.  high; 

but,  no  scale  or  tiiniL'iisioiis  bein^ /j;iveii,  \vc  ai-c  unable  to  com« 
pare  it  with  the  puhii-houbeb  ol  lina  country,  Austria,  or  IVauce. 

VRAVCE. 

Mapper t  fait  par  M.  Ilcfidu,  Ic  16  Mars,  1836,  a?i  710111  dc  la 
Commission  Chargee  d'indicpier  d  la  SociSte  Ics  Moynis  les  plus 
efficftcrs  pour  la  Destmction  du  VerJBLanc  et  du  Hanneton*  8vo, 
32  pages,    Paris,  1836. 

Le  Bon  Jardiiiicr,  Almanack  pour  VAunce  1837,  accompagnS 
d'une  Revue  Horticole,  Paris.  12iuo,  price  7  francs;  in 
London,  7^- 

ft 

This  excellent  and  well-known  work  goes  on  with  renewed 
vigour*  The  Beaie  HorticcHe  contains  notices  of  what  the  ex- 
perienced and  judicious  editors,  M.  Audot  and  M.  Poiteau,  con- 
sider some  of  the  principal  improvements  made  in  France  and 
Britain  during  the  past  year.  Among  the  latter  are^  Mr.  For- 
sytes pot  Ibr  striking  cuttings,  and  Mr.  Niven's  p\m  for  a  na- 
tural arrangement,  both  from  the  Gardenei^s  Magazine.  Our 
much  esteemed  and  eminently  scientific  correspondoit,  M.  Vil- 
jnortn,  has  noticed  the  Quinda,  the  Plnus  austriaca,  the  Victoria 
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wbeati  and  other  agricultural  noveltiesy  which  we  had  preri- 
ously  DoeDtioned  in  this  Magazine. 

Catalogue  et  Prix-Courant  pour  1837  la  Collection  des  Plantes 
de  L.  Jacoh-MaJcoy,  HorticoUetir^  Hue  NeuvilU  sui'  Avroy^  d 
Ldege^    8vo»  55^  pages.  Liege. 

JMIbCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.   General  Notices* 

SusoiTABLB  Rent  Jhr  farming  Lond, — We  Tenturs  to  lay  that  the  fiumer 
wiU  never  feel  comfortable  until  hk  landlord  shall  agree  to  ahare  with  him  both 

prosperity  ant!  dtstrc^^s.  The  writer  of  these  remarks,  himself  a  landlord,  s;\w 
this  long  since  ;  and,  having  })roiight  the  tenants  on  his  own  lands  (with  some 
difficulty  it  is  true)  tu  undcrstuud  the  subject,  und  to  see  the  propriety  of 
mutual  gjua  or  leas  beiiig  insured  by  regulating  rent  by  pricea»  he  haa  had  the 
high  satisfactkm  of  seeing  his  tenants,  not  only  contented,  but  anxiously  de- 
sinng  high  prices,  timt  they  might  pay  him  a  better  rent.  Not  only  has  he 
that  satisfaction,  but  every  one  of  them,  feeling  [liinscH"  secure  from  loss,  haa 
gone  on  with  activity  to  execute  extensive  nnurovcments,  and  to  reclaim 
waste  land;  thus  amply  compensating  to  their  landlord  aaj  imaginary  loss 
which  short-sighted  persons  are  apt  to  dread."  (Le  Couteur,  on  the  Faneiiew^ 
J^nperim,  and  Clatt^Scetion  of  WkcaL  ScoUman,  Feb.  8.  1837.) 

A  tiinple  Mome-irap.  —  To 
set  the  trap  :  —  On  a  crust  of 
cheese,  about  half  an  Inch  high, 
set  the  brim  of  a  cup,  and  on  tne 
tip  of  its  base  rest  the  brim  of 
a  basin,  as  shown  by  fg.  108. 
To  take  the  mouse  out ;  —  Turn 
the  basin  round  till  the  tail  ap- 
pears, by  which  pop  the  prisoner 
mto  uratar..  To  cottars  this 
may  be  useful,  being  simple, 
cheap,  and  r^dy.  I  have  seeu 
twenty-four  mice  destroyed  in 
one  diay  by  this  means* if. 
DavUL  XoadbRy  Jm.  2.  1886. 
Tn  drsfroj/  the  LarvfE  of  the  Cockchafer  —  On  the  occasion  of  a  secret  com- 
position beinL,'  iinnounced,  lately,  for  thr  de^tmction  of  the  white  worm  (the 
larvae  of  the  cockchafer),  M.  Letellier  du  Suuit-Leu-Tuveruy  hm  made  known 
to  the  Academy  of  Sdencea  that,  since  he  has  eonraiunicated  to  the 
Sodety  of  Natural  History  experiments,  proving  that  the  greater  number  of 
poisons,  which  arc  the  most  active  on  man,  have  scarcely  any  effect  on  these 
larvae,  and  that  alkalies  (cyanuses)  are  the  most  speedy,  the  most  certain, 
and  the  least  expensive  means  of  destroyuig  them,  witliuut  injuring  v^tation. 
In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  he  has  made  use  of  the  residuum  of  the  cal- 
cination of  animal  matter  with  alkali  (potash  or  lime),  which  is  impure 
(cyanuse).  He  says  the  success  is  satis Hietory,  and  he  hns  restored  sickly 
shrubs  to  full  vegetation  which  were  .sn{)[)oscd  to  be  devoured  by  these  insects. 
He  owns,  iiowever,  that  he  could  not  repeat  his  experiments  in  ibJt). 
(^U Hermes,  Feb.  1837.) 

'  Fkied  Borden,  —  The  vigour  with  which  males  of  the  genua  Crhmm,  and 

many  other  plants,  grow  out  of  doors  agninst  the  front  wall  of  a  stove,  per- 
suades me  that  a  great  variety  of  plants  might,  with  a  little  care,  be  cultivated 
better  in  the  open  ground  than  under  glass,  if  the  border  in  which  they  are 
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to  grow  were  flued  underground,  and  a  tarpaulin^  or  any  water-proof  cover- 
ins,  placed  over  them  tt  the  times  when  it  mtght  be  requisite  to  exclude 
cimier  rain  or  cold.  The  covering  might  hang  on  the  two  ndee  of  a  etrong 
lonj^itiidinnl  pole,  like  the  two  slopes  of  a  roof,  and  he  made  to  roll  up  cither 
with  or  without  a  spring.  There  iire  many  plants  Nxhich  seem  to  enjoy  a  cool 
atmosphere,  but  will  not  flower  or  thrive  vigorously  without  the  stimulus  of 
he&tea  earth  et  the  root.  Having  choseli  ft  rituatioB  where  a  furnace  and 
boiler  could  be  placed  under  ground,  T  would  carry  the  smoke-flue  as  far  as 
its  heat  would  extend  on  one  side,  and  hot-water  or  steam-pipes  in  a  different 
direction,  as  mii^ht  he  found  convenient,  enclosed  in  a  stone  or  brick  flue,  to 
as  great  a  length  as  its  influence  might  reach.  In  such  a  border,  1  believe,  the 
genus  Hedychiura,  and  many  others,  would  flower  j^erfectly,  .with  the  aanst- 
ance  of  fire,  in  the  summer,  requiring  nothing  in  winter  bnt  a  cof  ering  to 
throw  off  the  wet ;  antl  the  heat  niignt  be  turned  into  other  pipes,  for  the 
advantage  of  plants  which  might  require  the  warmth  in  winter  rather  than  in 
the  summer.  If,  in  front  of  a  wall,  a  movable  veranda,  which  might  be 
either  ornamental,  or  made  of  thatched  hurdles  or  hurdle-gate»,  would  throw 
e4f  the  wet,  whkh  is  the  principal  cause  ofhijury  in* winter ;  for  manj  shrvte 
will  endure  the  access  of  severe  frost  to  the  head,  if  all  wet  can  be  effectuallj 
excluded  from  the  base  of  the  stetn  and  from  the  root  by  any  slopetl  heading* 
Under  such  a  veranda,  with  occasional  hfat  to  the  Hue,  dariii<:  the  early 
summer,  and,  perhaps,  in  severe  frast,  Amaryllis,  Brunsv  giia,  Bupliane, 
Keriotf,  HsmAnthnsy  and  all  the  allied  genera  of  Afirican  bulbs,  as  well  as  the 
South  American,  wonld  certainly  su  ceed  better  than  with  any  other  treats 
ment.  I  believL>  that  not  only  those,  hut  evrn  some  of  the  tropical  crinu«a> 
would  succeed  better  than  in  a  stove,  and,  j)rohably,  many  shrubs  which  mijjht 
not  be  expected  to  live  there.  The  advantage  of  a  veranda  or  pent  cover- 
ing, however  rude^  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  for  the  protection  of  hidMiaidj 
plants,  such  as  Camellia  jap6nica,  the  Asiatic  species  of  i?hododdndron,&e.,  ia 
not  sufficiently  knf)wn.  It  h  the  excitement  occasioiietl  by  the  access  of  the 
8im  that  makes  such  plants  liable  to  inj'iry  ;  and  a  south  aspect,  whether  in 
summer  or  winter,  is  prejudicial  to  tiiein.  I  believe  that  the  covering  of  a 
pent  roof,  in  a  northern  aspect,  without  any  flue,  is  more  congenhd  to  those 
phints  than  a  green-hoose,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  heavy  rain  or  snow 
from  being  driven  upon  thvm  f>y  a  strong  north  wind,  which  is  easily  done  by 
hanging  maU  along  in  front  in  such  an  emergency.   (Herberft  AnmyUd^cetg,) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices, 
FRANCE. 

Tto  beautiful  Hot-houses  of  M.  Tatnn  of  Douai  contain  an  immense  Col- 
lection of  rare  plants,  managed  with  the  f!^erlte.^t  care,  by  his  exocllciit  gar- 
dener, Calot,  The  collection  of  Orchfdeie  lii  these  hot-houses  far  surpasses 
that  of  every  other  in  France.  Many  of  them  Imv  c  not  vet  been  described  by 
botaniitfl ;  and  other  known  species  have  been  procured  from  Engknd,  without 
rc^gard  to  ezpenae.  {UEfcho  du  Monde  Sammi,  May  13. 183?!) 

SPAIN. 

iConHnuedfn  n  Vol.  XII.  p.  367.) 

lihuja  articiifata.  —  Captain  Cook  has  tlie  merit,  in  common  with  the  con- 
sul at  Morocco,  Mr,  Dromwiond,  of  discovering  the  tree  which  produces  the 
timber  of  nnparalleled  dumbiiity,  known  in  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa 
as  the  alerce,  and  which  Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  Druuimond  have  ascer* 
taincil  to  be  the  /"(iif  a  ;irticulata  of  Vahl  In  En::land  it  is  a  frame 
evergreen  tree,  which  may  be  found  at  Mr  si  s.  Loddiges^s  and  in  some 
Other  Burseries.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botamcai  (Jninnet  and  in  the  Xouvcau 
Iki  Smd,  Thefe  is  a  specimen  of  the  timber  at  the  Horticultural  Sooiety's 
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rooms  in  Regent  Street.    When  in  Cordova,  Captain  Cook,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  workniaii,  a^cciuk'ii  the  root"  of  an  old  Moorish  church,  and  "  found 
a  |>art  of  the  original  woodwork,  mom  oi  which  lim  been  replaced  by  pine,  in 
eoosequeoce  of  decay  from  the  penetrating  of  die  water  through  the  tiles» 
which  are  laid  too  liorizontally.   The  under  part,  which  was  seen  from  the 
mosque,  and  fonnctl  the  ceiling,  was  unpainted,  the  side  of  each  plank  being 
slightly  carved  on  the  edges;  anti  it  has  now  the  colour  of  old  oak  or  chestnut. 
This  is  the  aierce  of  the  old  wrucrsi,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  enquiry  as  to 
the  tree  which  produced  it.   It  is  rednous  and  fine-grained,  quite  unlike  the 
nvious  pines  which  I  subsequently  found  formed  the  woodwork  of  the 
Alhambra,  the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  and  other  Moorish  works,  or  that  of  any 
pine  1  am  acqnainted  with.    There  Jire  traditions  of  its  prowinp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  no  tree  axihwcrmg  the  description  is  to  be  heard  of;  nor  have  I 
Ibuud  it  io  an^  botanical  work.    The  decisive  ^roof  of  its  not  being  an  indi* 
genouairee^  is  ita  not  being  mentioned  in  the  curioua  book  of  Arab  wicultitr^ 
written  by  a  Moor  of  Seville,  in  the  12th  century,  and  translated  by  Dniii|iieri» 
He  dedicates  a  large  portion  of  his  book  to  the  enumeration  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  describing  their  qualities,  modes  of  culture,  even  to  transplaniinix  large 
trees,  and  knew  as  well  as  the  professors  of  the  present  day  the  mode  oi  eiicct- 
log  it ;  the  comiequencca  of  moving  trees  firom  kwd  to  good  soil,  or  the  reverse; 
that  some  sorts  bore  the  meddlini:  with  their  roots  better  than  others ;  and 
most  other  arcana  of  the  art,  which  are  believed  to  be  niodern  discoveries. 
He  names  various  sorts  of  nines,  but  never  rnuntiuns  or  alludes  to  the  alerce, 
which  it  ib  certain  he  mubt  nave  known  iiad  it  beeu  iiuligcnous,  or  even  culti- 
vated.  The  snbiect  is  well  worth  enquiry,  as  few  woods  are  known  capable 
of  resisting,  as  this  has  done,  the  effects  of  a  period  of  nine  centuries ;  the 
specimen  f  speak  of  being  p<Tr<  c'tl\  nninjured.    Since  my  return  to  England^ 
1  have  been  shown  a  conini'iiiK.id  on  made  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by 
Mr.  Uruuunond,  consul  ut  Tangier,  w  ho  iuui  been  engaged  in  investigating  the 
apeeies  which  baa  recehred  the  name  of  tUeree  in  8pmn.   It  appears  quita 
clear,  from  his  account,  that  this  tree  is  the  riiuja  articulata,  which  grows  io 
the  moimtains  of  Barbary,  and  of  which  a  large  plank  had  been  sent  from 
Tangier,  anil  may  be  seen  iu  the  Society's  rooms  in  Regent  Street.    It  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  procuriug  timber  ior  the  navy,  and 
for  other  purposes  requiring  duraofli^.  I  have  stibseqaantly  made  every 
enquiry,  and  consulted  every  authority,  without  finding  a  trace  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  tree  in  Spain.    It  is  extremely  probable  that  in  a  work  of  such 
sanctity  as  a  mosque,  intended  to  he  second  only  to  that  of  Mecca,  wood 
known  by  that  irigeuious  people  to  be  so  durable  should  be  transported  from 
Afiica  for  the  purpose.'*  (vol.i.  p.  4,  5  ) 

'  G«rd«m  of  Spam* — The  following  notices  are  selected  firom  difierent  parts 
of  the  Sketchet,   On  the  outskirts  of  Granada,  both  w  ithin  and  without  the 

walls,  are  gardens,  and  vast  quantities  of  cactus,  the  fruit  of  w  hich  in  summer 
aflbrds  «;ulutary  food  for  tiic  poorer  classes.  At  Malaga  there  is  a  beautiful 
alamcdu  (public  walk),  and  the  eastern  beach  serves  for  promenades  of 
greater  length.  ^  In  an  angle  beyond  the  river,  backed  by  the  chain  which 
bounds  the  Vega  to  the  west,  is  Chumana,  a  village  resorted  to  in  summer 
»nd  autumn  :  a  kind  of  Frescati  to  the  Mu!  hjik  nians.  An  individual  has  made 
a  garden  and  grounds,  of  which  the  progress  of  a  few  years  shows  what 
might  be  effected  with  industry  in  this  delicious  climate,"  (vol.  i,  p.  19.)  In 
the  defile  of  Xixona,  near  Atieante,  there  ia  a  fine  Moorish  castle,  imd  gardena 
producing  great  quantities  of  fruit.  The  village  of  Campo  de  Olgiva,  on  the 
Sierra  Ne\  atla,  is  well  built,  with  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens.  The  vil!i<ge 
of  Lanjaron  near  it,  antl  from  which  the  eternal  snow  of  the  sumunts  oi  the 
mountains  is  seen  in  the  distance,  is  surrounded  ^uih  the  richest  vt^eution. 
^  Ik  is  embosomed  amid  the  mulberry,  chestaut,  ilex,  and  the  olive,  with  the 
lemon,  orange  and  paln».  The  vines  are  trained  on  tree%  as  in  Italy.  The 
slope  terminates  abruptly  below  in  a  deep  Aarmnry,  or  ravine,  of  whic!i  tfie 
opposite  tide  rises  like  a  colossal  wall :  a  dcUched  peak  is  crowaed  by  a 
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ruined  ciitk.  In  the  valley  below  are  taills  like  those  of  Italy.  Far  to  the 
south,  over  a  ridge  called,  par  cxci  lh-nrr,  tlie  Sierra  de  los  Moros,  ia  s^n 
the  Mediterranean.  To  the  west  are  o[)f  n  loftv  ranges,  forminir  landscapes  of 
the  most  clast^ic  form,  bucii  is  the  situation  ut'  thin  beaulitui  place,  which  is 
the  glory  of  the  Sierra  de  Nevada,  and  may  vie  for  picturesque  beauty  with  any 
io  Europe.  It  is  much  resorted  to  in  suronier  on  account  of  themtnerai  springs, 
one  of  which  is  a  very  strong  saline  aperient,  and  of  great  reputed  efficacy 
for  debility  nnd  indigestion.  The  climate  is  so  inihl,  notwithstanding  its  r'e- 
vation,  own)g  to  the  protection  of  the  niouutuiu  at  the  back,  that  the  ti  rc^ 
escaped  ucnnjured  in  the  dreadful  winter  of  1829-30,  which  was  iacal 
throu|hoat  the  south  of  Spain.  The  open  deBIe  which  separates  the  mass  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  from  the  \ohv  lands  of  Alhama  and  the  Sierra  de  Tejeda, 
forms  the  ronnnunication  of  the  Moorish  capital  with  the  coast.  \n  love- 
liness it  cannot  be  excelled,  it  is  a  grove  of  olives,  witii  palm,  orange,  ami 
lemon  trees ;  fruit  gardens  and  buildings,  like  those  of  the  Puustiins.  The 
open  space,  amidst  this  charming  scenery,  ailbrds  magnificent  badt«g;pouo<b  of 
the  opposite  mountains,  and  are  in  the  truest  style  of  the  grand  landscape.** 
(vol.1,  p.  52,  53.) 

The  huerta  of  Vehisillo,  between  Granada  nnd  Malaga,  **  forms  a  plateau, 
or  table,  elevated  like  a  terrace  above  the  bed  ut  tiie  river  of  Orgiva,  which  ia 
covered  with  gardens  and  white  flat-roofed  houses,  mixed  with  orange  mid 
lemon  trees.  A  copious  stream,  clear  as  crystal,  is  conducted  through  the 
grounds,  ami,  after  dispensing  fertility  among  them,  is  prccipitotcd  over  the 
terrace,  in  the  manner  of  the  cnscatelle  at  Tivoli.  On  a  broken  height,  at  the 
back,  is  a  Moorish  keep,  or  feudal  castle,  of  the  shape  of  an  irr^lar  pohgon. 
Above,  in  perspective,  towering  over  die  lower  chain,  is  seen  die  Vm  de 
Veleta,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  From  this  sequestered 
spot,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  this  region,  the  more  so  from 
its  situation  in  the  midst  of  barren  monntnins,  a  carriage  road  has  been  made 
to  Motril,  which  is  part  ot  a  plan  to  comnicte  the  communication  between 
that  place  and  Granada."  (vol.  i.  p.  69,  70.) 

An6na  Cherimolia.  —  "  At  Motril,  at  a  mioderate  distance  from  the  sea,  oo  ft 
plain  covered  with  plantations  of  sugar  and  cotton,  the  dierimotfcr  is  commoOp 
growing  in  the  open  air.  I  tasted  the  fruit,  which  was  scarcely  ripe ;  but  it  was 
well  flavoured,  something  resembling  the  guava.  They  &aid  the  season  was 
unfavourable,  and  that  they  were  inferior  to  the  usual  produce.  The  ti  ees 
were  in  perfect  health/'  (vol.  i.  p.  70.) 

Near  Bfalaga  a  garden  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to  the  trial  of  die 
culture  of  exotic  plants,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  excite  the  industry  which 
is  so  lamentably  deficient  in  this  beautiful  j)rovince."  (vol.  i.  p  74.  ) 

**  In  Seville  the  bouses  often  occupy  open  spaces,  with  many  courts,  or 
patios,  and  smidl  gprdens  in  the  Oriental  manner  are  seen  within  the  walls.** 
(vol.i.  p.  129.) 

*'  There  ?ire  beautiful  promenades  at  Seville  on  the  Guadalquivir,  which 
have  been  \  <  ry  much  increaseil  of  late  ;  and  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  equalled 
by  few  in  Europe.  The  ancient  Alamada  is  surrounded  by  buildings,  and, 
being  in  a  bad  quarter  of  the  city,  is  only  used  on  certain  fesdvals.  A  smsU 
one  nas  been  added  in  a  central  |)art,  which  is  very  much  frequented  in  the 
evenings,  especially  in  snmmer.  borne  additions  are  now  miiking  on  the  land 
side,  but  they  are  of  little  ifnjmrtance,  excepting  as  improving  a  dr  erted 
space,  and  will  not,  in  all  probability,  become  places  of  public  resort,  winch  is 
amply  provided  for  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivtr.^  (vol.t.  p.  131.) 

"  The  alcazar  is  in  pert  occupied  by  the  royal  palace  and  gardens.  Some 
of  the  work  of  this  palace  is  Mo(irish,  some  Moorish  restored,  some  of  the 
time  of  riiarles  V.,  in  good  taste,  and  some  m<u!f  rn,  in  extremely  bad.  The 
dimensions  ot  it  were  very  large,  as  it  comprised  gardens  and  detached  houses 
spread  over  a  considerable  space,  in  the  Oriental  manner,  parts  of  which  are 
now  let  out  or  sold  to  private  individuals.  The  Moorish  part  is  m^ificent. 
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scarcely  J'it'lcUng,  in  mnny  p^rts,  to  the  Aihambra.  It  is  krpt  up  as  a  royal 
residence,  and  will  probably  survive  the  palace  oi'  Granada.'  (vol.  L  p.  i'63.) 

**  At  Valencia  the  paieos,  or  public  promenades,  are  niagiiificeiity  extendiDg^ 
outside  the  walls  to  the  Orao,  or  seapor^  nearly  a  league  diatatit.*'(vol.  i.  p.  1 52.) 

"  At  Bartceionni  a  m^^iificent  promenacte  has  been  made  outnde  the 
town." 

**  At  Madrid  every  thing  is  exotic.  The  strawberries  are  brought  from 
Aranjuez,  thirty  miles  distant ;  the  apricots  from  Toledo,  fifty  miles ;  peaches 
are  carried  on  mules  from  Anigon,  and  butter  from  Asturias.  Every  part  of 
Spain  is  put  in  requisition,  not  for  luxuries,  which  cnmot  be  said  to  exist, but 
to  snpp]y  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  spot  in  the  middle  ot  a  desert,  and  which 
wouici  soon  revert  to  its  original  state  of  forest,  but  for  the  adventitious  aid 
perpetually  forced  upon  it."  (vol.  i.  p.  1 62.) 

Tke  Botanic  Garden  of  Madrid.  —  **  Notwithstanding  the  piercing  cold  of 
winter,  and  that  the  reservoirs  of  the  Rettro  freeze  sufficiently  to  allow  skait- 
ing,  many  plants  resist  the  climate  uninjured,  which  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  do  so.  The  Chinese  mulberry  (iliorus  /^apyrifcra)  grows  to  a  large  siite,  and 
the  il/ella  Azedardch  thrives  perfectly  in  the  botanic  garden.  There  is  an 
instance  of  the  palm  growing  in  a  sheltered  situation.  These  trees  owe  their 
preservation  to  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  which  enables  the  wood  to 
he  perfectly  hardened  before  they  are  assailed  by  the  winter  frost.  The 
situation  of  the  public  garden,  which  in  the  sprini;  is  a  dehcious  promenade, 
will  prevent  it  ever  being  of  uiucli  use  as  a  botanical  repository.  The  site  is 
InkUj  chosen  ibr  the  puri)ose,  and  the  natural  soil  indi£%rent ;  but  it  was  made 
at  a  vast  expense,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  metropolis.  It  serves  for  the 
purpose  of  L'ivin  j-  botanical  and  agricultural  lectures.  The  plan  of  Charles  III, 
was  magiuficeiit  in  making  this  garden,  which  wjus  intended  to  hv  combined 
with  the  toruuition  of  noble  cabinets  of  natural  lustory,  worthy  the  capital  of 
Spain  imd  the  Indies^  and  were  to  occupy  a  range  of  buildings  along  the 
Prado,  of  which  those  now  used  for  picture  galleries  were  the  commencement.*' 
(vol.  i.  p.  17C,  177.) 

The  Appear n nee  of  fhr  Counlry,'-^"  The  country,  in  the  route  by  Villa- 
vieiosa  from  Bilboa  to  Ciijon,  is  exceeded  in  natural  beauty  and  fertilitv  by  tjew 
in  Europe.  The  character  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  other  side  of  the 
peninsula,  wiiere  all  is  aridity,  and  only  the  plants  are  seen  which  thrive  under 
the  burning  rays  of  a  cloudless  sim,  save  where  nurtured  and  forced  by  man. 
Here  all  is  natnr;!l  ;ui<l  almost  eternal  verdure.  Yon  travel  amid  arbutus,  the 
bay,  or  Z^aurus  nubili.s,  wluch  forms  large  trees,  and  grows  amongst  their  dung- 
bills;  the  alatemus,  pbillyrea,  holly,  fern,  and  ulex,  which  abound,  and  the 
ivy»  which  is  rare,  in  the  interior.  The  common  Uex,  which  is  only  seen  in 
this  part  of  Sp^n^oCMWrs  in  places,  and  the  beautiful  Menziesia  Daboect  ( Irish 
heath)  is  seen  in  prodigious  quantities.  The  chestnut  and  the  common  oaks 
ami  hazel  are  the  natural  growth  of  the  soil;  walnut,  apple,  and  pear  orchards 
are  attacheil  to  every  house.  The  orange,  and  even  the  lemon,  grow  luxu* 
mntly,  but  1  believe  their  fruit  is  not  brought  to  perfection.  A  hedge  of  Cifetus 
surrounded  thenrden  of  some  amateur,  \\  ho  had  probably  lived  in  Andalusia 
or  Valencia.  The  coast  is  generally  bold  and  rocky,  the  cliflfs  supporting 
elevated  table  lands ;  but  the  scener\  is  occasionally  varied  hy  descending  to 
flat  and  sandy  beaches.  Numerous  streams  of  the  clearest  water,  abounding 
In  trout  and  other  fish,  ilow  from  the  mountains.  This  beautiful  country^  is 
one  of  the  poorest  in  Spain,  although  the  people  are  far  firom  wanting  in  in- 
dustr)'.  Their  Iiouscs  arc  badly  built;  they  are  the  worst  clothed,  and  the 
most  uncleanly  in  their  [)eisons,  in  the  whole  kingdom;  they  are  generally 
ill4avoured  and  rugged  in  features. 

^  This  country  dmsn  from  most  parts  of  Spain ;  the  people  living  in  ham« 
lets  and  detached  houses,  which  are  thickly  planted  and  covered  with  trees,  in 
the  manner  of  those  in  Devon.  No  wme  is  made  in  the  coui^tn  ,  and  the 
common  drink  of  the  {)eoj)lc  is  a  bad  cider.  Attached  to  each  liuuse  is  a 
magazine, or  small  building  of  wood,  exactly  a  miniature  of  the  coumiou  l^wiss 
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cottn^TM,  thf  sixe  bearin?  a  perfect  proportion  to  the  parent  btiildin?,  and 
mounted  on  pyraniitlal  atones,  in  tin  saiiic^  manner  a,s  stacks  are  placed  in 
iome  parts  of  England  to  preveut  veruiiii «.  luubing  up.  In  tiicbc  arc  kept  tbdr 
itoree  ami  provkdons.  I  obsenred  many  of  tbem  by  the  road  aide  unloekedt 
bearing  silent  testimony  to  the  honesty  of  this  rude  people.'*  (v(4.i,  p. 70  61.) 

"  The  Country  around  Seville-  is  nearly  unciiltivntrd,  with  the  excofifion  of  a 
few  gardens  immediately  at  the  gates,  and  soTnc  In antiinllv  sitiiate<l  convents, 
with  extensive  orange  groves.  Chi  the  right  ot  tiie  (Ttuidaiquivir  is  a  beautiful 
fine  of  height,  in  the  manner  of  HampsteMl,  aibrding  the  moet  lovely  sliae  ibr 
country  houses,  of  which  there  are  very  few  at  present  At  a  greater  <fi8lMe^ 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  a  tract  of  the  same  description,  rising;  above 
the  Oualdaira,  which  flows  into  the  "  j^rcat  river*'  a  little  below  the  city. 
There  are  corlijos  scattered  over  the  plain  around,  in  beautiful  situations ;  but 
at  present  they  are  considered  by  the  people  to  be  umnkabttable,  froB  the 
attaeke  of  robbers,  who  render  any  detached  bui)(ting  nutenable.  To  the  eaak 
there  is  a  partial  cultivation,  in  ascending  the  Guadalquivir ;  but  the  numerous 
villages  which  once  existed  along  the  banks  are  rapidly  hastening  to  decay, 
from  the  usual  eiiects  of  the  present  system  on  the  agricultural  districts, 
aggravated  bv  the  malaria,  which  is  ver^  prevalent  on  both  sides  the  river.  An 
extensiTe  acheaM,  impraeticable  froon  kt  enonnoaa  eipenaa^  baa  been  aet  ob 
foot  for  making  a  camu  to  Cordova.  A  part  of  it,  however,  is  likely  to  be 
made,  to  connect  the  city  with  a  place  hijrhcr  up,  and  to  supply  w!?ter  rt>r 
irrigation,  which  will  be  of  grei^  value  for  the  cultivation  oi  the  plain  to  the 
east  of  the  city. 

"  A  few  families  repair  to  the  Sierra  Moreiia  durmg  the  sunnier,  where  the 

heat  is  less  oppressive,  and  the  air  delicious.  This  plan  would  be  much  more 
general  if  the  ronds  were  belter.  At  present,  Cazalla,  ( '(>n-f;intinn,  nnt!  Ara- 
cena,  which  are  ihc  principal  places,  and  are  quite  in  the  heart  ot  tire  iMerra, 
can  onl^  be  approached  on  horseback,  and  even  then  with  difficulty.  The 
remedy  n  of  extreme  fiwilily ;  no  kind  of  diffieulty  existiiig  to  the  oMdunggood 
roads  to  every  part  of  tlus  neglected  country.  Game  is  found  in  prodigious 
and  almost  incredible  quantities.  The  tnalaria  extends  some  distance  from  the 
river  into  the  Sierra;  but  when  you  ap(>roach  the  coiure  it  ceases.  Nrithmg 
can  be  more  beautiful,  or  uiore  fertile,  than  the  country  in  the  heart  ot  the 
fiieiTay  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  utter  neglect  and  detpoMto,  llie  soil  is  • 
rich  mould,  capable  of  producing  anything.  The  townshipa  have  large  tracts 
of  common  land,  which  are  waste,  and  unproductive;  whilst,  from  the  want  of 
management,  the  [)roprietors,  who  ouizht  to  be  wealthy  without  any  othtt 
possessions,  are  starving.**  (vol.  i.  p.  13b — 1*^0 

Agricuitwe,  —  The  soil  on  the 0'eat  river  ofMalaga  lies  under  the  level  of 
the  river.  It  is  exactly  like  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  It  seems  partictUarlj 
suited  for  the  growth  of  tobacco,  from  which  it  is  said  samples  have  been  pro* 
du<  ed  etjnal  to  that  of  the  llavannah. 

"  Alter  crossing  the  dreary  plains  of  La  Mancha,  I  descended  by  the  Puerto 
de  Almanxa  to  the  Venta  del  Conde,  a  new  and  spacious  posada^  recently 
built,  like  many  others,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  accommodation  on 
the  great  roads.  I  hired  a  mule,  and  proceeded  by  a  lovely  tract,  cultivated 
like  tiic  Val  crArno,  to  San  Feli|>e,  or  Xativa  of  the  Moors.  The  castle, 
^vhich  is  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Spain,  crowns  tiie  srraL'Lrliiig  snnnniis  of  the 
iiu>t  eniineuces  of  the  great  range,  wliicli  suddenly  breaks  uli  to  the  west  of  the 
Xucar,  and  is  succeeded  by  Uie  beautiful  Aawie,  or  gardeoj  of  yalencm.** 

(vol.  I.  [).  28.) 

'I'lh-  Dutricl  of  Alicante  "  is  cnrscd  with  an  aridity  which  pro'cnts  its  being 
one  ot  the  most  productive  •  pnt^  in  1  Jirope.  An  establishment,  to  the  east 
of  the  city,  whicii  I  visited,  and  >shere  au  individual  U&d  introduced  some  of 
the  Valencian  modes  of  culture,  irrigation  and  artificial  grasses,  exMinted 
lucerne,  which  yielded,  they  assured  me^  twelve  cuttings  in  the  year.  This 
plant  was  certainly  kaowD^  and  mosfc  ptobaUy  introduced,  by  the  Moota." 
(yoi,u  p.3i.) 
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In  the  ralleys  of  the  Sirrra  clc  Gadnr,  *•  the  vines  are  plnnfcrl  amongst  the 
crumbliog  schist,  and  aiiord  an  cxcciient  wine,  where  it  iseeais  inipossiltle  any 
Alflg  tlmM  giTDW.  Hulbemes*  olive^  mnge*  and  lemon  trees,  with  patches 
of  ceni,  are  grown  wherever  they  can  be  watered,  and  not  the  smallest  portion 

of  ground  is  lost."  fvoK  ?,  p,  51.) 

At  Motnl,  near  (innuuia,  "  an  important  branch  ot  luiricnltiire  has  lately 
been  tried  with  complete  succetts;  the  production  of  rice  of  a  kind  brought 
feom  Puerto  Rko^  whidi  Is  called  «mte  tteano,  from  its  mwing  on  dry 
ground,  like  com,  and  not  requiring  to  be  laid  under  water,  lAich  causes  the 
fertile  lands  susceptible  of  this  lucrative  culture  at  Valencia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  south  ot  iMiropp,  to  be  converted  into  abodes  of  pestilence  and  death. 
The  specimen  i  saw  grown  here  appeared  perfect,  and  several  species,  to  the 
Bumber  of  no  less  than  fourteen,  from  tae  Philippine  IsUinds,  were  in  the 
coorse  of  trial.  Sboold  they  answer,  the  benefit  to  this  coontiT,  especially 
Valenc»,  will  be  immense.  Coffee  has  been  tried,  but  unsuccessrally ;  and  it 
is?  hardly  to  be  resretted  that  experiments  should  have  failed,  so  snhirtire  in 
a[)pearancc,  but  the  produce  of  which  could  not  be  expected  to  withiitand 
competition  with  the  tropical  climates,  and,  most  probably,  would  have  caused 
the  caEpenditure  of  time  and  capital  to  little  parpose^  The  cotton  nrowa 
well,  and  is  reputed  to  be  of  eicellent  quality ;  but  tbey  comphdn  <»  thd 
autumnal  wind^  \>^nvi  iu  junotis  to  the  crops  when  they  are  just  ripe. 

"  The  vega,  or  [Maiti,  of  Motril  is  n  flat  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
transix)rted  materials  brought  down  by  the  river  of  Orgiva,  tlie  mouth  of 
wbien  is  to  the  west  At  a  league  distant  is  Selobrena,  a  bold  headland,  witli 
a  mined  castle  on  the  summit,  the  only  relDmn^  of  the  palaces  and  hanging 
gardens  of  the  Moors,  of  wliom  It  was  one  of  the  celebrated  retreats.  There 
m  a  Sinall  rcga,  principally  planted  with  suL'ar-cant  s  :  all  aj'ound  is  desert; 
Almunecar  is  the  next  place,  which  is  u  smaii  ueut  town  on  a  beautiful  bay, 
with  a  terrttoij  of  sugar-canes.  There  is  a  lai^ge  estaUishment  lately  set  up, 
by  a  pobfio-spirited  and  enterprisiog  company  of  Germans  at  Malaga,  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  manufactttrr  nf  sirpir  ntid  mm,  In  the  introduction  of 
Cnglish  machinery  in  j)lace  of  tin  nule  aj>j)aratns  of  the  old  Spanish  higenios, 
A  sample  of  rum  I  tasted  was  cenamly  equal  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
sugar  which,  by  the  oid  method,  had  an  unpleasing  appearance,  but  was 
abundantly  saccnarine,  will,  no  doubt,  be  equally  good?'  (?ol.  i.  p.  70,  71.) 

**  The  batatay  or  sweet  potato(C'onvr')lvulus  Bnlnt'i^)  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  neiirhbourhood  of  Malaga.  They  are  fully  equal,  or  superior,  to  those 
of  the  \V  est  Indies,  and  are  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  they 
are  roasted  and  eaten  with  the  dessert. 

OpoAmMfl  C^ttrr."-**  Another  branch,  which  promises  ooe  day  to  be  of 
great  value  to  this  part  of  the  coast,  is  the  cochineal  insect.  The  facility  of 
producing  it  has  been  proved  most  satisfactorily,  and  the  qtiality  is  excellent. 
Some  I  saw  at  C'adiz  was  considered  equal  to  the  best  from  America.  The 
iUiBculty  at  i>resent  is  the  price,  as  they  say  it  cannot  be  brought  to  pay  the 
ex|>ense.  That  must,  howetper,  diminish  with  practice.  Another  complamt  is 
the  tithe,  which,  on  :  production  of  such  intrinsic  value,  is  a  serious  and  pro- 
bably insurmountabl  '  evil,  and  will  operate  to  retard  the  progre.'-s  of  the 
cultivation,  unless  fune  means  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  coa.st  of  Aiala^a 
seems  particularly  suited  to  it.  There  arc  abundance  of  warm  and  sheltered 
apott  DOW  UDproduetiTe>  that  merely  require  the  addition  of  common  walls  to 
break  the  wind,  which  is  pn^dieial  to  the  insects.  The  Cactus  Op(intia grows 
naturallv,  and  tfu  v  carinot  urp:e  the  argument  brought  against  the  increase  of 
the  mulberry  tree,  that  water  is  wanted."  (vol.  i.  p.  73,  74.) 

The  Agriculture  ot  the  Platn  oj'  Valencia  '*  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  am*  dis- 
trict in  Europe,  and  is  a  decisiTe  proof  that  neither  climate,  nor  races  of  men, 
nor  surroundmg  eotamples,  nor  bsdnesa  of  laws,  are  certain  impediments  to  the 
industry  of  man.  In  management  it  resembles  t!ie  Val  d*Arno,  and  the  novel 
sight,  in  Spain,  is  seen  of  detached  houses,  w  hich  are  very  small  and  smttf  rrd 
every  where  q\&  liie  pUm.   It  is  poMible  this  iauiated  mode  of  \x\mg  may 
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produce,  in  snme  degree,  the  sullen  nnd  distrustful  rnrmners  so  much  noticed 
m  the  peasantry,  and  so  different  from  the  social  and  frank  habits  of  the 
inhabitants  ot  other  provincet^i  who  live  constantly  t<^ether.  The  soil  is 
naturally  bad,  and  only  kept  prodncthre,  like  the  Veoa  of  Gnunda,  by  comtant 
forcing  and  irr%ation.  The  rice-grounds  are  the  most  lucrative  branch, 
drawing  the  waters,  which  convert  their  districts  into  pest-houses,  principally 
firom  the  Xucar.  If  the  culture  of  arroz  sccano,  mrntioned  in  the  account  of 
Motril  (p.  3^.),  be  introduced,  it  will  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
whole  of  this  kingdom.  At  preeent  the  com  is  drawn  from  La  Mancba,  in 
cxeliaiigeftr  fice»  and  oil,  and  other  articles.  The  oil  is  considered  the  best 
in  Spfun,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  little  better  mode  of  manufacturing.  There  is 
a  noble  establislnnent  of  central  schools,  called  Escttehs  Pins,  which  is  on  a 
verv'  large  scale,  and  appeared  admirably  conducted.  There  were  about  three 
thousand  boys  educated  gratis,  and  a  corresponding  separate  establishment  for 
girls  on  the  Mune  plan.  There  is  an  upper  oranch  for  the  educatkm  of  those 
whose  circumstances  enable  their  expenses  to  be  paid,  who  are  lodged  and 
separately  kept,  nnd  prepared  for  the  higher  colleges.  The  acadeiDy«ai80,  has 
•  very  numcrdus  attendance  of  youth,  to  learn  the  art  of  design. 

'*  To  the  east  of  Valencia  the  country  is  ilat,  forming  a  low  terrace,  almost 
nnutcmipted,  to  the  Ebro,  having  the  sea  on  one  aide^  and  the  moontams  on 
the  other,  and  is  certainly  the  most  beautlfiil  drive  on  any  high  road  in  Spain* 
The  country  is  irri^ted  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  in  parts  where 
the  bare  rock  forbids  any  other  culture,  the  al^nn-oha  (Caralonia)  jnelds  an 
ample  produce  ibr  the  mainteuauce  ol  their  abundant  btuck,  lor  which  herbage 
is  denied  by  the  cUmate."  (vol.  i.  p.  lAO— 163.) 

The  System  of  ItWatg  Itand  varies  very  much.  In  many  parts,  the  lands 
are  reirnlarlv  let,  by  money  rent.  In  general,  however,  the  destructive  nnd 
improvident  mode  of  manageuicnt  hv  agents  is  the  practice.  In  others,  the 
metairie,  or  dividing,  system,  tiie  umies  sharing  the  produce,  as  in  Tu&cany, 
might  be  found*  In  very  many  places,  the  peasantry  are  masters  of  the  scm, 
and  pay  very  little  rent.  In  a  portion  of  the  vast  possessions  of  Medina  Cdi^ 
which  came  under  my  oh'^ervation,  one  ninth  only  of  the  value  of  the  rental 
wai  paid  to  the  landlord,  the  rest  bcin^  consnnied  m  tRxes  and  other  expenses. 
With  this  proportion,  and  the  paying  exorbitant  intere&t  when  money  is  re- 
quired, it  is  unposaibte  the  proprietora  can  be  otherwise  than  poor.  Agricul- 
ture is,  in  most  parts,  in  the  rudest  state. 

"  The  spring  corn  is  generally  thrown  on  the  ground,  which  has  not  been 
touched,  and  has  all  the  winter  weeds  remaining  in  it.  It  is  then  scratched 
in  with  a  miserable  plough,  and  left  to  nature.  The  dryness  of  the  climate 
causes  this  to  be  a  trifling  evil,  for  heat  sets  in,  the  corn  ripens,  and  the  weeds 
perish  together. 

It  is  not  uneommon  in  the  south  to  sec  men  returning  from  plough  seated 
on  a  mule,  or  even  on  an  &ss,  with  their  whole  apparatus  tied  on  by  their 
sides.  Every  thing  is  in  the  same  proportion.  If  yoti  ask  them  why  ilu  v 
do  not  improve  ?  &e  answer  would  be,'  who  is  to  pay  the  expense  ?  We  have 
already  more  com  than  we  osn  sell,  or  eonsume,  and  we  follow  the  plan  of  our 
ancestors.*  We  should  pause  before  condemning  this  reasoninf^  wnen  we  see 
in  Kni^lnnf!  four  horses  nnd  a  bullock  dragging  one  pi 'ul'Ii,  yoked  in  a  line, 
anil  tour  in;([!nificent  lioi  scs  to  a  wheel-plouirn,  as  in  llamjr^lure,  where  they 
can  only  plead  in  pan  tiic  same  excuse.  The  Oriental  scriptural  practice  of 
ploughing,  with  man)  yoke  tO|cether»  is  tci^  much  practised  in  Andalusia, 
where  I  nave  counted  the  number  of  twelve^  as  in  the  calling  of  Eleaaar.** 
(vol.ii.  p.  40,  41.) 

'jy/e  Roads  of  Spain.  — "  More  has  been  done  in  Spain  since  the  p^ce,  con- 
siderine  the  means  of  the  government,  and  the  local  di£&culties,  in  improving 
the  old  and  in  makmg  new  roads,  than  in  any  country  in  Europe*  If  the 
liresent  system  be  persevered  in,  of  which  there  is  every  probability,  as  all 

parties  arc  equally  desirous  of  doini^  so,  in  a  few  years  every  principal  place  in 
the  country  will  be  made  easy  of  access.    The  great  line  of  road  |>etweeo  the 
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capita]  and  Bayonne  has  been  entirely  remarle,  and  U  now  equal  to  most  in 
£urope.  The  branch  from  Burgos  to  ValladoUd  might  be  supposed  to  be 
made  by  M'Adam.  Another  branch  to  Santander  is  now  open,  after  very 
great  exertion.  There  is  a  tolerable  road  from  Vittoria  to  Bilboa,  whfa  %■ 
branch  from  that  city  directly  to  the  great  wie  of  Ifadrid ;  another  ahofftar 
line  is  also  constructing,  and  there  is  a  communication  with  Castro,  a  small 
town  on  the  coast,  between  Bilhoa  and  Santander.  A  coast-road,  or  longi- 
tudinal line,  to  connect  the  northern  provinces,  is  entirely  wanting.  At 
preaent  the  lines  are  all  lateral,  leading  only  from  the  interior  to  pointa  oo  the 
shore ;  and  the  numerous  estuaries  and  rivers  form  strong  impediments  to  the 
construction  of  better  communications  in  countries  so  poor  and  thinly  peopled, 
and  at  present  almost  without  conunerce.  From  Tolosa,  on  the  great  roaci 
to  Madiriil,  there  is  a  couununication  with  Pamplona,  Zaragoza,  and  Barcelona 
by  dilkmcea  and  canal»  maldng  the  Ime  of  the  Eb^  The  new  road 

from  vittona  to  Pamplona,  which  has  been  made  at  a  vast  and  unnecessary 
expense,  from  the  profrisf  mnnncr  in  which  ffie  metal  is  laid  on,  is  at  length 
nearly  completed,  and  was  expected  to  open  for  carriages  in  the  autumn  of 
1832.  it  was  finally  opened  in  the  spring  oi  jlHd3.  The  road  which  connects 
BareeloDa  and  BSadnd,  by  Zaragoza,  is  open,  and  some  d^tls  only  are  wanting 
to  complete  it.  This  is  become  the  fiiTOurite  commnnication  of  the  metro- 
polis witli  the  Catalan  capital,  and  h  very  much  frequented.  The  roads  in 
Catalonia  are  excellent,  and  are  extending  wherever  the  policy  of  Uie  nnlitary 
authorities  has  permitted  it ;  for  there  are  districts  where  there  appear  to  be 
renons  for  preventing,  as  much  as  possible,  an  invading  arm^  from  having 
ftdlttiea  to  penetrate.  The  roads  in  Valencia  are  tolerable,  bii^  m  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital,  are  very  much  injured  by  the  habits  of  the  peasantry  in  taking 
off  the  surface  for  manure  or  com|>ost.  The  new  line  to  connect  that  city 
with  Madrid,  by  the  shortest  and  best  line  of  Cuenca,  instead  of  proceeding 
bv  La  Mancha  and  the  Puerto  de  Ahnanza,  is  slowly  proceeding  to  com- 
pletion. A  road  is  partly  made  to  connect  Xattva»  on  the  plain  of  Valencia^ 
with  Alcoy,  Alicante,  and  Murcia,  but  was,  when  I  passed  it,  suspended,  from 
a  difficulty  about  passing  through  some  place ;  and  the  government  have  since 
offered  a  premium  for  the  bei>t  plan  of  a  new  line  by  the  coast.  The  road 
from  Murcia  to  Granada  is  practicable  for  carriages,  but  with  difficulty  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  improvement.  Oranada  is  the 
centre  of  an  important  part  of  Uie  kingdom,  which  has  hitherto  been  left  in 
the  greatest  neglect,  the  steps  which  were  taken  in  the  times  of  Charles  III. 
and  IV.  to  imf)rove  it  not  having  been  followed  up.  At  present  it  participate 
in  the  general  move,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be  as  accessible  as  most  other 
parts.  The  Kne  to  Madrid,  through  Jaen,  is  complete,  vrith  the  eioeption  of 
a  few  miles  from  the  latter  part  to  Baylen,  where  it  meets  the  great  road  of 
An<?alii«?ia.  It  fines  the  higliest  honour  to  the  engineers,  and  is  as  well  made 
as  any  roatl  in  Europe.  Ventas  and  posndas  are  still  wanted,  and  escorts  will 
be  very  useful  when  tiie  diligences  be^in  to  circulate.  The  constructor  of 
Chis  road,  and  of  that  from  Bui]^  to  valhidolid,  which  equal  the  best  roads 
in  the  world,  is  an  officer  of  engineers,  who  is  at  present  superintendent  of  the 
canal  of  Castile,  whose  talents  promise  to  make  him  of  the  frreatciit  use  to  his 
country.  A  contract  has  recently  been  iiKide,  I  thiek  l>y  Remisa,  to  complete 
this  road,  and  those  which  connect  Granada  with  Motril,  the  nearest  point  on 
the  coast,  and  Bbdaga,  the  route  to  which  »  hardly  practicable  for  cairiagesdnr- 
ingthc  rainv  season.  A  road  ought  to  be  made  from  VdeSfalon^  the  coast,  to 
Motril,  as  also  from  Vclcz  to  Granada.  Malaga  has  only  two  carnage  outlets  at 
present ;  a  magnificent  road  by  Antequeru,  whieh  is  the  direct  Maclnd  communi- 
cation, through  Ec^a ;  and  that  to  Granada,  whicii  is  carried  through  Colmenar. 
A  line  is  imperiously  called  for  from  Malaga,  to  communicate  with  Gadii, 
Seville^  and  Lower  Andalusia,  through  Ronda,  the  whole  of  which  valuable 
country  is  hardly  accessible.  Jealousy  of  the  plaza,  as  (libraltar  is  emphati- 
cally termed  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  the  fortress  j)ar  excellcricc^  may 
have  occasioned  there  having  been  no  steps  taken  to  open  tliis  district.  The 
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spring  of  1831,  the  cotTimunication  across  the  Tag;us  was  cut  off* for  sometime, 
except  by  l>onts;  the  bridge  of  Ahnarez  never  havin;;  been  renaired  i^incc  the 
war  of  independence,  although  magnificent  pine  t'orest;*  are  close  at  hand.  I 
crossed  in  a  kind  of  raft,  at  considerable  risk,  the  diligences  remaining  on  their 
respective  sides ;  and  in  a  potuda,  where  we  slept*  were  galerat  full  of  paa- 
sengera,  who  had  passed  fourteen  days  waiting  for  an  abatement  of  the  flood, 
which  w;i<-:  still  incrensin?.  T!ir  roaJs  to  Oali'  iri  and  Asturias  arc  in  great 
part  complete,  excepting  across  tlie  lower  part  ui  ( >ld  Castile,  which  wiU  be  a 
work  of  great  expense,  and  cannot  yet  be  undertaken. 

"  A  vati  mmeaorotkm  koi  taken  fdaee  m  the  mammement  of  thae  improve^ 
menii,  Tbey  arc  now  executed  entirely  by  contract,  by  which  means  ^vem* 
mcnt  are  enabled  to  provide  exactly  for  the  demand,  and  proportion  the 
quantity  of  work  to  the  nieans  they  have  of  payinj^  for  it.  The  nvovt  tuiimte 
parcels  are  thus  advertib<jd  in  the  papers,  and  let  tu  the  bc:sL  bidder,  irur- 
meitv  this  was  impossible ;  when  a  sum  was  ordcrod  to  be  expended  on  a 
pid>lic  work,  it  was  assailed  by  a  swarm  of  pillagers,  as  die  wasps  assemble  on 
a  sunny  d:i\  nroiMvl  fruit  or  noncy  suddenly  exposed,  or  as  vulturei»  wind  a 
carcass  Liteiy  killed,  and  assemble  from  the  distant  rejrfonsof  the  air,  who  soon 
shared  it  out,  leaving  only  the  skeleton  to  attest  the  banuuct  having  Uikcn 
place.  This  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  country  abounoing  in  aofintsbed 
monuments :  not  that  the  genius  soared  abore  its  means  of  completion,  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  becau'^e  the  corruption  made  it  impossible  to  execute  any 
plan,  however  well  imagined. 

**  The  progress  which  is  made  in  these  enterprises  can  only  be  adequatdy 
appreciated  by  observation  of  difficulties  attending  it  from  local  impediments. 
As  soon  as  the  lines  of  road  are  practicable,  diligences  are  set  in  motion  upon 
them,  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  at  first.  Those  who  have  traversed  the 
interior  of  Sp  un,  and  know  iho  vrnffK  and  posadax^  will  judge  of  the  labour  of 
establishing  uccotiuuodation  ior  twenty  or  thirty  persons  in  one  of  these 
places.'*  (vol.  i.  p.S07— 911.) 

Oenenl  Impro»ement  of  Spain. — **  Before  any  progress,  or  even  a  coinmenceo 
ment,  can  be  made  in  the  political  and  economical  reorganisation  of  the 
kingdom,  the  present  system  of  rt  tainin*;  tho  nobles  about  the  court  in  the 
performance  of  the  menial  offices,  trausinitted  from  the  dark  ages,  roust  be 
reversed,  and,  in  place  of  bein^  restricted  from  it,  the  landholders  must  be 
compelled  to  build  liouaes,  and  live  at  least  a  part  of  the  year  on  the  estates ; 
and  the  stars  and  decoMtions,  instead  ofbdng  bestowed  for  services  alike 
pradin;^  to  tho<^e  'who  exact,  or  to  thf)se  who  perform  them,  must  be  given  to 
the  tomidLi  s  of  colonies,  or  the  makers  of  roads  and  briiiges,  or  bestowed  tor 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  by  the  construction  of  pantanos^  and 
aeeanias,  or  breediitt  of  horses,  and  planting  woods,  or  other  improvements.** 
(vol  i.  p.  169, 160.J 

CHINA. 

The  Botany  and  (innlening  of  Chtna  will  probably,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
examined  by  Europeans  in  a  more  accurate  manner  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

It  appears,  from  a  review  of  Gutzlaff*s  TraveUy  in  the  Westminster  Remew 
for  July,  that  "the  Chinese,  so  far  from  bavin;;  a  deadly  hatred  to  foreigners, 
as  is  genernllv  supposed,  and  as  the  East  Indii  directors  assure  us  (RrvitWf 
p.  253.},  arc  exceedingly  fund  of  strangers,  uiimous  to  trade  with  them,  and 
very  curious  to  know  every  thing  respecting  Europe.  Some  parts  of  the 
country  are  of  extraordinary  richness  and  beauty.  Cba-poo  is  the  principal 
sei^rt  which  carries  on  a  commerce  with  Jauan.  This  commerce  is  entirely 
an  imperial  monopoly.  There  is  a  tolerable  harbour ;  and  the  town,  together 
with  Its  huburbs,  is  [)crhaps  five  miles  in  circuit,  built  in  u  square,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals,  which  are  connected  with  the  Hang-chow  river« 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful  and  picturesoue  appearance  of  the  sur* 
rounding  region.  We  may  say,  that,  aa  far  as  the  eye  can  range,  all  is  one 
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■village,  interspersed  with  'towering  pagodas,  romantic  mausoleums,  and  nu- 
merous tenjples.  The  adjacent  country  is  culled  the  Chinese  Arcadia ;  and 
mirely,  if  any  territory  in  China  he  entitled  to  this  name,  it  is  the  tract 
mround  Hang«ehow  and  Oha-poo.  It  seems  that  the  natives  alio  are  senaibitt 
of  their  advantage^  in  inhabiting  this  ri^mantic  spot.  They  have  tried  to  inw 
prove  upon  nature,  and  have  embcMl^liL  J  the  scenery  with  canals,  neat  roads, 
plantations,  and  conspicuous  buildiiiiis.  We  found  nowhere  so  much  open- 
ne«ii>  and  kindness  as  aniom^  them.  Their  intelligent  eniiuincs  respecting  our 
oountry  were  endless,  and  they  never  seemed  satbted  with  our  company.** 
(Oiitxb^,  p»  ifit9^  as  quoted  in  WcUmhuier  lUmew,  vol.  zxl  p.  853.) 


Art.  III.    Domcslic  Notices* 
ENGLAND. 

'^U^MF'LU.<i  Jfo^DSOKi. — Tla^nns  raised  what  T  think  a  pretty  variety  of  ii/Imu- 
1ns,  I  sent!  vou  a  plant  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  nave  to  request  that,  if 
you  tlunk  it  deserving  notice  in  the  Gardener's  Ma^azine^  will  you  adopt  the 
name  of  ilflinulus  H£lfloro  ?  The  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  of  M.  rd«etis» 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  M.  eanun^lis. 

My  reason  for  wishing  it  to  be  named  af^cr  my  respected  employer  W.  S. 
Hodson,  Esq.,  is,  because  he,  for  upwards  o'f  fourteen  m'nrx,  has  been  to  me  a 
**  kind  and  gentle  master;  **  and,  although  it  is  but  a  ooor  couipliiuent  to  pay  to 
his  kmdness  and  generosity,  still  it  is  the  best  that  1  can  do  at  present,  and  I 
earnestly  ho[)t  that  he  may  receive  it  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is 
tendered.  —  //.  Turner.    Tinf'iuic  Garden,  H/  ri/  Si.  Edmunds^  June  19.  ]b37. 

We  have  lent  the  very  finely  crown  plant  (which  is  upwards  of  2ft.  high, 
and  for  which  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Turner)  to  our  neighbour,  Mr. 
Hopgood,  Bayswater,  a  most  successful  propagator,  who  will  soon  have 
l^anbi  of  it  Ibr  sale*  —  CoiuL 

SCOTLAND. 

J^estuca  ZTMi,  Ure*t  Feicue  Grass,  is  another  agricultural  grass  bronirht 
into  notice  by  Mr.  Bishop,  ;nul  of  which  some  seeds  have  lately  been  distributed 
by  the  T>f»ndoii  Horticulturai  Society.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Munro,  of  the 
Iiorticuiturul  Society's  (varden,  Mr.  Bishop  observes,  **  Fcstuca  IJV»  has 
the  peculiar  property  of  resisting  the  cAbcts  of  dron^^t  beyond  any  other 
grass  that  hiis  come  under  my  observation.  My  attention  was  first  attracted 
to  a  single  plant  of  it,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburt;h,  during  the  dry 
season  of  lS-^6,  when  all  the  varieties  around  it  were  in  a  sirklv  or  burnt  up 
state,  and  it  alone  remained  healthy  and  greeu.  1  have  exhibited  in  the 
Museums  at  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  &c.,  spedmena  of  the  root  and  leaves,  from 
1^ ft.  9 in.  to  3ft.  in  length;  last  vtar  I  sowed  out  with  it  some  very  poor 
gravelly  soil,  which  has  taken  well.  *  We  have  sent  a  few  seeds  of  this  species^ 
nnd  oft  he  Hudson's  Bay  n^endow-grass  (/'(5a  pratensis  nervosa),  to  Mr.  Forbes, 
at  \V  uliurn  Abbey,  and  also  to  Kew,  where,  we  trust,  they  will  be  introduced 
into  the  respective  grass  gardens,  as^  standard  specimens,  as  weU  to  make  them 
koown  to  botanists  as  to  i^riculturists. — ComU 


Art.  IV.    The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

ApBIL  4.  1837.  —  Exhihdcd.  isuphtSrhia  splendens,  E. }i\ci[nmitr flora,  Bo- 
r^^r^in  pninata.  Azalea  finlica  Smith//,  Evxcn  pfcta.  Cineraria  /M^pulit olia, 
Dncidium  ainpliktum,  and  BrAssta  LancoaVi,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Tecoma 
atins,  from  the  I>idce  of  Northumberland,  ilrctostaphylos  7;/yrtif6lia,  from 
Wm.  Harrison,  Esq.  Templetdms  retilsa,  Tropee'olum  pentaphi Hum, seedliqg 
verbena,  /fristolochia  trilobata,  from  Mr.  Laliouchcrt .  Amarylli*  sp.,  from 
Sir  Felix  Booth.  Dowlcr's  «^e('<lliiig  [)ear8,  from  (  ovcut  Garden  Market, 
under  the  name  of  Wild  Seedhug.   Oranges  and  cttroni^  from  the  Ber.  J. 
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Luscombe.  E\iph6rhia  spleodeosy  and  JS,  Byrimia,  from  Mr.  J.  Oreen.  Kea- 
nedia  monoph^lla^and  Keen's  ■imilliig  iliwiniw  i  ici,  from  R  ^iM^Bsq.  While 

Xfrom  Met,  and  specimens  of  the  roots,  from  Mr.  Chaiiwood.  i^t^cb}^ 
tris,  sorts,  from  Mr.  Henckey.  /Rhododendron  arborcum,  which  has 
bloomed  for  eight  years  snccessivel}%  from  Mr,  Edmund  Johnston.  /Icacia 
bybrtda,  ^uphorbf^  splendcns,  E.  Byronta,  Sty()h^Ua  tubiiiora,  iilhododcn- 
dron  brantfordi^nsc,  six  camellias  in  pots,  six  roees  in  ditto,  Ackn^bua  ni6]]ii» 
AtAtthdB  ftlbicani,  and  n  new  white  Cjfclamen,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Golden 
Vimwej  and  Hawthomden  apples,  from  J.  G.  Fuller,  Esq.  7?hododen- 
dron  arboreum,  an»I  R.  i. album,  from  Mr.  Wells.  Cut  flowers, from  Mr.  Strang- 
wavR.  Two  sect!  1  mi;  cactuses,  one  Lady  of  Persia  pink,  Ku611ta  formosa,  and 
four  poU  ui  beediiiig  cyclamens,  from  Mr.  Buck,  Blackht^th.  Corr«^a  pul* 
cb^la,  and  C.  speadsa,  from  6.  A.  Lake,  Esq.,  Tulse  HtU  House,  Brixton. 
FlMum  Album,  on  the  oak,  from  Mr.  Loudon,  to  whom  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  D. 
"Beaton  of  HcifTieh!,  near  Ledbury,  (See  {>.  200.).  TfOp«^olum  brach^oetas, 
Jfroiu  Mr.  Thompson,  Norwood. 

J' font  Uic  Garden  of  the  Society.    Plants,    Berberii  y^quifolium,  Acantlio- 

Shf  ppiumbfcolor,  ifristoldchia  trifolriUay  £Hcagraadindaa,  lodigdrefa  coodnea, 
(emdphila  instgnis.  Camellia  imbrici^ta,  and  C.  ColvflUt, 
Awarded,  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  the  Rev.  J.  Luscombe,  for  oranges; 
and  to  Mr.  J.  Green,  tor  the  /?uph(5rbia  bplendens.  A  silver  Banksian  !nedai 
to  Mrs.  Luwrence,  for  Brussia  Lancca/ta ;  to  Mr.  Thoaipson,  for  Tropu,''olum 
brach/eeras;  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  for  ifrctostlphylos  myt^SbVuk ;  to  R.  W. 
Eyles,  Esq.,  for  Kennedia  longe-raccmosa ;  to  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  for  .Sbphdrbii 
JByronrVr ;  and  to  J.  G.  Fuller,  Esq.,  for  the  c^olden  Harvey  tipples. 

April  I  s. —  Read.  A  paper  on  the  Methini  pursued  iii  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Catticytf,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Perriu,  gardener  to  11.  iiarrison,  Esq. 
.  BMUed*  Aa^lea  incS«a  pluMifoea*  and  JRhodod^Bdron  arbdreum  ytur*, 
from  Messrs.  Whid^  and  Osbom,  Fiiliuun.  i4cacia^unip^rina,  AzUaa  fndica 
ilba,  Poniaderris  sp.,  scarlet  nonpareil,  golden  Harvey  an  d  Alfriston  apples, 
from  Mr.  Forbes,  gardener  to  H.  Pownall,  Esq.  Jcacia  verticillata,  Lantana, 
Selldwti ;  Onddium  cartluwnense,  and  Styohoia  tubiHora,  from  Mr.  (iienny. 
iSSat^rium  a6reum,  from  J.  Reeves,  Esq.  Beaumdntis  grancUfl^ra,  horn  8. 
Fhdips,  Esq.  Onddium  from  Jamaica,  O.  bifolium ;  Maxillkria  Harris6nca 
var.  M,  arom&tica;  Br^ssia  caudata,  7?hododc'ndron  <innaai6me\im,  and  a 
Chinese  azalea;  from  Messrs.  RolHsson.  A  brace  of  cucumbers,  from  Mr.  P. 
Flanagou.  A  lily  from  Guatemala,  uud  an  orchideous  plant  from  Brazil,  from 
James  Bateman,  Esq.  Hybrid  riiododendion,  ftm  fifr.  Gaines.  Abodes 
d^idron  Sm(thti,  R.  consplcuum,  AsUea  Indica  pulchra  and  A.  L  carnea,  from 
lleMrs.  Chandler.  Carissa  spinarum,  from  G.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.  Camellia  Sie- 
b61dt/,  and  LobMia persici folia,  from  Mr.  IT.  Low.  Five  seedling  Cdcti,  from 
Mr.  Robert  Buck.  A  pair  of  Etruscaa  viue-pruucrs,  and  (Jamuiiia  coi^iina, 
from  Edmund  Johnston,  Esq. 

From  ike  Oardeu  ike  Soaettf,'^  Oncidium  altfssimum,  Cattlej^a  Forb^sa^ 
idoe  distans,  5empervivum  {irbicum,  Lndigdfera  coccinea,  Nem6phila  insfgnis, 
Bracre'nn  stricta,  CamdJia  reticuliitay  C.  imbricita»  C  Coivillir,  and  Gra/a 
invincible  camellia. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn,  for 
Jlbodod^ndron  arbdreum;  to  BIr.  O.  Glenny,  for  Aekcm  TarticUttta;  to 
Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  the  new  variety  of  Onddium  carthagin^nse  ;  to  Messrs. 

Chandler,  for  Azalea  indica  pfilchra  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Lf>w,  for  the  Camellia 
8icbbldt/.  A  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  Forbes,  for  golden  Harvey  apples;  and 
to  Mr.  Flanagan,  for  cucumbers. 

Mojf  1, — At  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  beld  this  day,  the  foHowing  officers 
were  elected :  —  T.  A.  Kn%|lt,  Esq.,  president ;  T.  Edgar,  Esq.,  treasurer ; 
G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  *;ecretnry  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Hon.  W.  F. 
btrangways,  and  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq.,  as  the  new  members  ot  the  council. 

Mmf  a.  —  Read.  A  paper  on  tiie  Culture  of  the  Strawberry,  by  T.  A. 
Kiqght»  Esq.,  F.K8.»  firesident. 
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Exhibited.  l?hoi1o(1rn(Iron  Smitli/V,  Cam611w  cornllina,  0.  cxfmia ;  Di6s]iia 
capitata,  Cj  twus  catjariensis,  E'pacris  paludosa,  and  PultenaeVi  strlcta;  from 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  Yauxhali.  Ooddium  papilio,  ^upborbta  jao 
quini^ora,  aix  seedliog  dnerarias,  Nein6pbiUi  uurfgnisy  two  forced  rows  in 
pots,  and  one  seedling  cactus,  from  Mr.  John  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  B. 
Antrobus.  Stanhopot  nraniliflora,  ^ristolochia  trilobata,  /fibfscus  sp.  nov., 
and  Eriostemon  /  uxiroliuai,  from  Mr.  Glenny.  Camel li«  Pressl^yi,  from  Mr. 
Pressley,  gardener  to  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.  Cwaiilia  coccinea  m^or,  i^partiuin 
sp.,  E'pacris  oerifldra,  C^ttl^ya  sp.  from  Bnoi],  and  Gomesp^rma  sp.,  from 
Mr.  Young  of  Epsom.  Twcnty-four  China  roses  in  pot8,  from  Bfr.  Lane  of 
Great  Berkhampstead.  Twenty-four  auriculas,  from  Mr.  H.  Groom  of  Wal- 
worth. Plat^lubium  chorizemifolinm,  Azalea  fndica  new  var.,  A.  i.  Smi'thA', 
Erlz'A  Linna;'tir,  E.  pellucida,  Camelli^z  reticulata,  Amaryllis  Johnsoni  acu- 
minata, Trillium  grandifldrum,  C&ctua  ali^  ^upb6rbta  jacquinie^ora,  On- 
cfdium  difttricituro,  i^bodod^ron  Sntftha^and  Tropte'olum  tricolor;  Ihmi 
Mrs.  Lawrence.  Combretum  purpureura,  and  a  seedling  pelargonium,  from  G. 
Fleming,  gardener  to  C.  Ranken,  Esq.  Gofden  russet,  TiOndon  pippin,  nnd 
margil  apples,  Irom  Mr.  George  Phillips,  gardener  to  Mi^s  Trevor,  Trngrith 
Gardens,  near  Woburn. 

Fnm  the  Oardm  tf  ike  Society.  Nem6phila  atomMl»  Bhhtfk  repent, 
S*  ilquU5Uum,  B.  glumacea,  Ribcs  malTiu  c um,  R.  glutin6sum,  i?.  c^reoB,  JV. 
sangulneum  and  varieties, /Z.puncta turn,  //.tcnuiflorum  ;  Oncidium  altjssimnm, 
Pholidota  sp.,  AcanthopMppium  bkolor,  A'\oc  virens,  J.  distaus ;  Enuhorbta 
iVfyrsinites,  6'lcmatis  montana.  Camellia  imbricuta,  C.  reticulata,  C.  ColviUii, 
Wanatab,  various-flowered,  and  Oray*!  invincibla. 

Awarded,  A  Knightian  medal  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  her  collection  of 
preen-!ion«;c  plants ;  to  Mr.  J.  Green,  for  six  cinerarias  ;  to  Mr.  G.  Glenny, 
lor  the  Knost^mon  ^uxitulium  ;  and  to  Mr.  C.  /'ouivl:,  tor  the  new  species  of 
Cattleya.  A  Banksian  luedal  to  Mr.  Groom,  iur  uuriculab;  uud  to  Mr. 
Pressley,  for  the  new  striped  seedling  GaatdUe. 

Mt^  16.  —  Rectd.  A  paper  on  the  Preservation  of  the  early  Folii^  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  president. 

ExhibUcd.  Ilcartsertse,  from  Mr.  R.  S.  Mountjoy.  Cinerarian,  from  Mr.  J, 
A.  Henderson*  Hardcnpoint  or  bcurr^  raiice  pears  from  a  standard,  Chau« 
montel  ditto  from  a  standard,  Hardenpoint  or  beurr^  ranoe  ditto,  from  a  wert 
wall,  from  John  Williams,  Esq.,  C.M.ILS.  Eight  pelar^niums  in  pots,  from 
Mr.  Dennis.  Oncidium  [Hilchcllniu,  Dendrobium  Calceolaria,  and  Epidcndrum 
sp.,  from  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gardener  t(j  Jiuues  Bateman,  Ei*q.  Ardisia  jianicu- 
lata,  Cytisus  Webbiana,  C,  i^hododaphne,  and  Oxyldbium  argi^nteum,from  Mr. 
Thomas  Harris.  Azalea  fncfica  pboenlcea,  and  A.  L  ilba,  mun  Hr.  Olsnny* 
Three  pots  of  seedling  cinerarias,  C&nna  Sellowtt,  Calceolaria  Fothei^^fl% 
CHvta  ndbilis,  (Xxalis  Pi6tt<7,  bruwn-flowered  nastiurtittm,  Aa%oa^ntlnia 
from  S\\nn  River,  Cluvtw  sp.  frotn  Swnn  River,  ~  ~ 


A'arcis&uh  lubifiorui>,  angustifblms,  N.  odoriktus ;  FritiUArIa  nttlta,  F.  py- 
renUca,  F«  Mel^Mris  w.;  Acanthophfppium  bfcolor,  M}'&nthu8  c^muu% 
Oncfdium  divaricatum,  Malpfghia  crassifolia,  Phl6x  Drumm6ndn,  7?rinus 
Lycbnfdea,  Fiip}iorb?V?  3fvrsi^ite'^,  Oxyura  chrysanthemoJdes,  Plcctrites  con* 
gfeita,  Culccolitria  [x  iidula,  Camcilw  reticulata,  C.  Coiviibi,  C.  imbrkata. 

Awarded.  A  i^iMiitmn  medal  to  Mr.  Bateman,  and  Banksian  medals  to 
Mrs.  Bfarryat,  and  Blr.  J.  A.  Henderson,  for  the  plants  this  day  exhibited. 

The  lists  of  prizes  awarded  at  the  first  and  second  eihmitions  wiU  be 
0ven»  with  that  of  the  third,  in  our  next. 


TnF  favourable  change  in  the  weathtr  has  prodnced  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference ui  the  supplies  furnbbcd  to  the  market ;  auil  uu  equally  general  emct  «• 


Art.  V.    Coveni  Garden  Market. 
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regards  the  prices  of  inos  t  of  the  leading  articles  usually  supplied  at  this 
•euoD*  the  most  iinportant  of  which  are  lettaces  and  peas :  ot  the  ibrmer  a 
laige  supply  has  been  furiiishecl,  of  most  excellent  quEility,  the  prices  quoted 

are  very  low,  and  the  article  is  but  little  in  demand;  of  the  latter,  a  very 
considerable  quantity  was  i'urnished  hi  sacks  and  sieves,  but,  being  much  in 
request,  they  obtained  rather  better  prices  than  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
week,  or  rather  thm  on  the  preceding  mariiet-day.  New  potatoes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  better  supply  of  other  vegetaUefl^  have  receded  nwterialljr  in 
value.  Cauliflowers  are  being  liberally  supplied,  and  are  likely  to  be  more 
generally  so,  should  the  present  dry  warm  weather  continue  to  prevail  ;  the 
present  prices  are  moderate,  ijtrawberrics  from  the  open  ground  arc  plen- 
tiful, with  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  crop :  generally,  the  prices  quoted  can 
only  be  said  to  rule  for  the  day,  as  they  are  materially  depressed  or  aflected 
by  every  day's  market.  Gooseberries  and  currants  are  reported  to  be  a  heavy 
crop,  consequently  will  be  cheap.  Cherries  are  also  jrenerally  plentiful,  and 
will  he  very  moderate  in  price.  Of  all  other  fruits  litf^;  can  be  said^  but  the 
reports  are  generally  favourable.  —  C.  G.  M.   June  1637. 
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Abt*  L  a  Series  of  AHkiet  on  the  Insects  mast  injurious  to  CuiH* 
vatom.  By  J.  O.  WestwooDi  F.JLS.>  Secretary  to  the  Entomo. 
logical  Society  of  Loodoo. 


Onb  of  the  most  elegant  species  of  coleoptenma  insects  found 
in  this  country  is  the  Httle  beetle  which  is  attached  to  the 
asparagusy  and  whose  habits  will  form  the  snlgect  of  the  present 
article. 

Order,  Colt  (')ptpm  LinncBus.    See  p.  100. 

Family  ,  Crioceritke  Leach.  (Plant  beetles,  so  named  after  the  principal  genus.) 

Gcaosy  Gri6ccris  ^#-oy.  (A  naoDe  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  si^ify- 
mg  a  rain's  horns;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  antenne^ which  are 
c^Tin drical,  with  globular  join ts,  somewhat  like  the  hofiu  of  a  nm«)  I^dom 

Fabricius^  Chrysomela  hmmeus. 
Species,  Ciioceris  asparagi  lAummti  (Chrysomclu  ai>p.)  Dwiov,  BrU,  Itu,, 
i.  pi.  28. 

Le  Grioote  porte  Croix  de  FAfpeiiee  Cht^fipy  Im,  PanUf  voL  i  p.  Ml. 

This  beautiful  little  insect  i*?  ordinarily  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  the  head  rather  broader 
than  the  thorax,  which  is  .cylindrical,  and  narrower  than  the 
elytra.  Its  general  colour  is  a  fine  blue  black:  this  is  the 
colour  of  the  legs  and  hciid :  the  antennae  are  black  ;  the  thorax, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  upper  surface  of  the  prothorax, 
is  of  a  fine  red,  with  two  dorsal  black  spots,  which,  in  some 
individuals,  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  The  elytra 
are  long,  each  having  several  rows  of  impressed  spots ;  the  ex- 
ternal margin  is  orange-coloured  ;  the  central  part,  or  suture, 
blue  black  ;  the  disc  of  each  elytra  is  varied  with  cream-coloured 
and  blue-black  marks,  which  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  cross  upon  a  pale  ground,  the  transverse  bar  of  the  cioss  beiiirr 
in  the  centre  of  the  back.  These  spots  vary  occasionally  in 
their  size :  sometimes,  for  instance,  the  pale  humeral  spot  is 
wanting;,  and  in  others  the  bars  of  the  cross  disappear.  The  spe- 
cimen figured  represents  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  insect 
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Figm  109,  represents  a  branch  of  asparagus,  infested  with  the 
asparagtu  beetle  in  its  different  states.  In  this  figure^  a  a  are 
the  eggs ;  b  b%  the  larvae ;  c  the  exuviae  of  the  larvae ;  and 
the  imago:  e  is  part  of  the  branch  not  yet  attacked.  Fig*i\^ 
shows  the  e^  (a)i  the  larva  {b)^  the  papa  (c),  and  the  perfect 
insect  (d)^  aiigreaUy  magnified. 


During  the  last  summeft  this  insect  abounded  to  a  very  great 
extent,  amongst  the  asparagus,  in  some  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  It  was  especially  troublesome  in  the  gardens 
of  Syon  House;  but  it  appeared  to  be  very  local  in  its  nabits  ; 
as  some  places  were  quite  free,  although  at  no  great  distance 
from  infested  spots.  It  appeared,  also,  in  great  quantity  in  my 
father's  garden  at  Hammersmith ;  so  that  I  had  good  oppor- 
tunities of  investigating  its  habits.  Kirby  and  Spence  merely 
say  of  it:  "The  diuretic  asparagus,  towards  the  close  of  the 
season,  is  sometimes  rendered  unpalatable  by  the  numerous  eggs 
of  Lema  asparagi  Fabr, ;  and  its  larva'  feed  upon  the  foliage 
after  the  heads  brancli  out."  {Introihiction^  vol.  i.  p.  192.)  It  is, 
however,  in  the  latter  case  that  the  injury  caused  by  this  insect 
must  be  most  material ;  and  especially  in  respect  to  young 
plantations  of  this  vegetable.  This  insect  has  aprain  appeared  in 
our  garden  this  summer ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  prefers 
the  young  seedling  beds  to  liie  coarse  full  grown  shoi^ts  wl^^c^  I 
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have  been  allowed  to  run  up.  The  injury,  I  have  no  doubt, 
which  a  young  seedling  bed  would  receive  from  its  attacks 
would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  weakening  the  roots ;  for 
the  whole  of  the  leaves  (as  wu  may  term  the  sleiKlur  eU  ^aiit 
spray),  being  entirely  consiuiicd,  the  plants  would  nece^sarilv' 
lu^e  a  f^i  eat  deal  of  nourishment,  and  be  less  able,  in  the  follosv- 
ing  seasoiij  to  tl)iow  up  good  lieads,  which,  ui  couri»e,  iL  is  tiie 
cultivator's  chief  interest  to  obtain. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  the  insect  in  the  perfect  state  that  the 
mischief  is  caused :  at  this  periocl  of  its  existence,  its  whole 
object  is  to  continue  its  kind,  and  eating  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  necessity :  it  is  by  the  iurvaj  or  grub,  that  the  injury  is 
produced. 

The  females  de[^osit  their  e^LTpi;^  n[^on  the  young  and  tender 
stems,  seeming  to  [irefer  those  which  support  the  flowers.  These 
eggs  are  of  a  long  oval  form,  and  of  a  lar^e  size  compared  with 
the  insect ;  hence,  it  is  probable  that  a  single  female  does  not 
deposit  above  eight  or  ten  eggs,  lliey  are  affixed  to  the  stem 
at  one  end,  by  means  of  a  black  viscid  secretion,  winch  dves  tlie 
surromuiing  part  of  the  stem  foi-  a  short  distance.  I  have  often 
observed  two  eggs  placed  together;  one  being  attached  at  the 
extremity  of  the  other.  Their  colour  is  dirty  slate.  In  a  short 
time,  the  larvse  are  produced.  In  this  state,  they  are  quite  the 
reverse  of  their  parents,  and,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
colours  and  elegant  markings,  they  are  of  a  disgustini]^  form  and 
a  dirty  slaty  green  colour,  almost  black;  and,  when  disturbed, 
the  emit  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  black  fluid.  ^  The  body 
is,  as  usual,  composed  of  13  segments,  the  iirsi  of  which,  or 
the  head,  is  black  and  supplied  with  stroni:  l  -tootlied  jaws,  and 
short  antennae;  the  next  segment,  or  the  prolhorax,  is  marked 
with  two  shining  black  spots,  of  a  leathery  texture,  and  is  fur- 
nished on  the  under  side  witii  two  short,  articulated,  black  legs,  as 
is  also  each  of  the  two  following  segments :  the  remaining  segments 
are  gradually  thickened.  The  general  consistence  of  the  body 
is  mshyt  the  external  integument  being  thin  and  membranap 
ceous;  the  segments  of  the  abdominal  part  of  the  body  are 
furnished  with  fleshy  tubercles,  which  are  employed  as  legs. 
The  body  is  also  armed  at  its  extremity  with  a  similar  pair  of 
these  fleshy  proleg-like  tubercles.  Bouch6  (NtUm^esch.  der  It^ 
sekt^  w  tab.  X.  f.  38.)  has  rqiresented  this  larva:  the  figure^ 
however^  is  destitute  of  thoracic  le^  and  the  body  is  represented 
as  clothed  with  bristles.  This  is  incorrect^  there  being  no  hairs 
upon  the  rings  of  the  body ;  which,  both  in  general  ap(>earance 
and  colour,  reminds  more  of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  than  any 
thing  else.  It  b  the  habit  of  the  larva  of  the  typical  species  of 
this  genus  (Crt6cerb  merdigera  Litm,)  to  form  a  covering  for 
itself  of  its  own  excrement  (in  the  manner  described  by  R^a- 
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mur,  and  introduced  into  the  Insect  Architecture) ;  but  tlie  larvn 
of  the  asparaf^us  beetle  is  different  in  its  habits,  followinpr  tlie 
ordinary  plan  in  this  respect.  The  larva?  are  to  be  found  Irom 
the  end  ot  June  till  Septemlx^r.  They,  of  course,  do  not  appear 
until  the  aspnragus  is  sufiiciently  grown  for  their  support;  the 
egsfs  heint^  deposited  on  the  plant,  and  not  in  an  adjacent  situ* 
ation:  and  thev  arrive  nt  their  full  nrowth  in  about  a  fortnirrhtt 
Tney  are  mo5?t  partial  to  the  tenderest  shoots;  and,  even  whilst  I 
have  been  writing  this  notice,  some  of  tlie  .argest  of  these  larvae 
had  quitted  the  twig  on  which  they  were  feeding  in  order  to 
attack  a  much  younger  and  tenderer  stem  which  I  had  placed  by 
its  side.  They  shed  their  skins  several  times,  the  exuvias  being 
visible  amongst  the  unconsumed  twigs  of  the  asparagus.  When 
full  grown,  the  larvae  descend  into  Uie  ground,  where  the^  con- 
struct a  thick  pergameneous  cocoon,  in  which  they  are  tranaioraied 
into  white  pupa?  of  the  ordinary  form ;  the  limbs,  antennae,  and 
wings  being  folded  in  separate  sheaths  along  the  breast. 

This  state  lasts  about  another  fortnight ;  so  that  six  or  seven 
weeks  may  be  considered  as  the  duratioa  of  the  insect's  life ;  one 
third  of  which  u  occupied  by  the  eg|^  another  third  by  the 
larva,  and  the  remaining  third  by  the  papa  and  imago  states. 
The  perfect  insect  will, liowever,  live  a  long  time  if  confined  ; 
some^  which  1  kept  last  autumn  in  a  box,  remaining  alive  for 
many  weeks ;  thought  had  th^  been  able  to  deposit  their  ^ga 
in  a  proper  situation,  they  would  doubtless  have  died  lon^ 
before.  Some  individuals,  also^  survive  the  winter :  indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  insect,  through  this  inclement  part  of 
the  year,  is  in  the  imago  states  hidden  in  some  secret  place  or 
other,  and  not  in  the  pupa  state,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  with 
insects  in  general*  Certainly,  the  closely  allied  species^  Cri6ceria 

Saiielb,  may  be  found  under  the  bark  of  willows,  throughout 
e  winter ;  and  I  saw  a  perfect  spedmen  of  the  C  asparagi 
creeping  about  the  asparagus  bed  as  soon  as  ever  the  plants  ap- 
peared above  gronnd .  'fliis,  of  course^  Is  an  important  part  of 
the  insect*s  economy ;  because,  if  the  fact  be  as  I  suppose^  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  beetles,  which  make  their  appearance  in  the 
spring  are  destined  to  be  the  parents  of  the  whole  of  the  future 
broods;  and,  therefore^  by  bestowing  a  little  trouble  during  the 
time  of  cutting  the  asparagus,  in  order  to  kill  the  few  b^tles 
then  visible  (which,  mm  Uieir  bright  and  lively  colours,  would 
be  a  veiy  caa7  task),  much  of  the  subsequent  Injury  woidd  be 
remedied,  it  is  certain,  however,  that,  if^ this  preaautmn  be  not 
taken,  the  propagation  of  the  Insect  is  very  rapid ;  and  as^  during 
the  summer  months,  it  Is  to  be  found  in  the  egg,  larva,  and  imago 
states  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  plant,  it  is  evkient  that  there 
is  no  regularity  in  the  sucoesskm  of  the  broods*  Even  after- 
wards, when  the  asparagus  is  full  grown,  some  of  the  plants  are 
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liable  to  be  eotirelv  stripped  of  their  foiisge  by  the  larva;  and 
it  would  be  woftn  while^  even  theoy  to  catch  as  many  of  the 
perftct  beetles  as  possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the  invaders  of 
the  next  year's  crapw  The  beetle  ts^  however}  very  cunning; 
for  no  sooner  is  it  appraadied,  than  it  turns  to  the  under  side  oif 
the  stalky  and)  if  distorbed,  drops  down,  and  leigns  death.  I 
have  found  the  best  thing  to  use  was  a  green  gauze  bag-net 
held  imder  the  plants^  whidi  were  then  shaken,  and  the  insects 
fell  into  it 

Cri6oeris  lii^-pnoctata  Lmnh  is  another  species  of  the  same 
geaosy  which  is  also  fennd  upon  the  aspsiagus.  In  tins  eountry, 
howaver^  it  h  extremely  rare* 


Art*  IL    Remarks  on  the  State  of  Gardentngt  and  oj  CuUhaUoH 
generaU^t  in  Belgium^    By  John  Maddisom* 

Thb  want  of  capital  is  severely  lelt  amongst  aU  dasses  in  Bel- 
l^nm ;  not  that  this  country  is  poor,  or  that  there  are  not  manv 
rich  individuals  inhabiting  it,  bnt  because  the  property  of  oich 
individual  with  a  fiunily  is  so  cramped,  that  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  money.  Amongst  gardeners, 
and  the  mercantile  classes,  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  their  improving  their  fortunes :  because,  should  a 
gardener,  for  instance,  marry  a  woman  with  some  money  or 
land,  if  he  should  happen  to  nave  a  family,  and  his  wife  should 
die  before  him,  he,  as  the  husband,  by  the  laws  of  the  couii-" 
try?  can  only  take  a  share  of  his  wife's  property,  as  one  of  his 
uwn  cfiildren;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  has  three  children,  he  can  only 
have  for  his  share  a  fourth  part,  as  soon  as  the  children  come  of 
a«»e;  at  which  time  each  child  has  a  right  to  demand  his  part  of 
his  mother's  property.  So  that  a  man  with  a  large  family  has 
innumerable  drawbacks  to  prevent  him  from  increasing  his 
capital.  The  law  of  division  of  property,  at  first  sight,  appears 
to  be  just;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  more  injurious  than  any  law  of 
entail;  because,  let  a  child  be  as  great  a  vagabond  as  possible, 
he  has  still  a  right  to  his  share;  and,  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
that  siiare,  he  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  property  should  be 
sold,  and  the  produce  be  equally  divided.  Instances  of  this  are 
occurring  every  day ;  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  an  old  establish- 
ment of  plants  which  has  remained  in  the  family  for  many  years. 
This  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  many  causes  why  plants  are 
so  cheapen  the  Continent,  where  sales  are  continually  occurring: 
another  great  reason  is,  that  almost  every  gentleman,  more  or 
less,  sells  or  exclianges  his  plants,  or  pays  his  gardener  partly 
in  plants,  or  allows  him  to  sell  his  plants.  Again,  fine  old  trees, 
whichy  iu  l^^ngliiodi  are  lio  much  the  ornameats  of  estates^  and 
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which  hnve  remained  on  those  estates  perhaps  for  centurieSy  are 
here  almost  unknown,  except  on  property  belonging  to  govern* 
ment  The  planting  of  oaks  is  becoming  every  day  more  TBre» 
because  the  present  generation  has  but  Httle  chance  of  reaping 
any  profit  from  them  except  as  underwood;  whereas  poplars 
(P.  ^Iba  and  F.  canadensis),  which  here  become  large  trees  in 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  are  almost  universally  planted*  It 
is  a  common  practice  in  this  country  for  the  members  of  the  same 
family,  who  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  property,  to  live  all 
together  in  the  old  &miiy  mansion ;  by  which  means  an  old  tre^ 
and  a  fine  establishment  of  plants,  have  a  chance  a£Porded  of  con- 
tinuing a  few  years  longer ;  but,  should  a  dispute  take  place 
amongst  the  members  of  the  family,  both  trees  and  plants  run  a 
groat  risk  of  being  brought  to  the  hammer. 

From  the  mraiocrity  of  people's  fortunes  in  Belgium,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  gardeners  and  labourers  are  sO  badly 
paid  as  they  are,  and  that  gendemen*s  gardens  are  kept  in  such  a 
slovenly  state.  What  satisfaction  has  a  gentleman,  in  that  country, 
in  building  a  handsome  range  of  plant  structures,  and  heating 
them  by  steam  and  hot  water ;  or  in  keeping  up  his  garden  in  the 
first  style  of  neatness,  and  employing  first-rate  artists  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  his  grounds ;  when  he  knows  that,  at  his  death,  should 
he  have  three  or  four  children,  his  fine  establishment  must  either 
come  to  the  hammer,  or  be  neglected  for  want  of  funds  to  keep 
it  up  ?  There  is  no  country,  that  I  know  of,  where  the  taste  for 
gardening  is  SO  strong  as  in  Belgium;  but,  instead  of  the  fine 
collections  of  plants  which  ought  to  be  seen,  they  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions  (such  as  the  orange  trees  of  the  Due  d*Aremberg, 
some  of  which  are  very  old),  really  not  worth  looking  at  as 
collections.  This  is  not  only  the  case  here,  but  It  ts  the  same 
about  Parb ;  where,  with  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants,  there 
is  scarcely  a  passable  ^irnoa/tf  botanic  collection  of  plants. 

Yet»  with  this  law  of  division  of  property,  are  the  lower 
orders  better  paid,  better  clothed,  better  f^  or  better  instructed 
than  in  England  ?  The  labourer  obtains  here,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ghent  (which  may  be  called  the  Manchester  of  Belgium), 
lOd,  a  day  in  winter,  and  ]s.  per  day  in  summer,  without  food. 
In  point  of  clothing,  in  winter,  the  English  and  Flemish  labourers 
are  nearly  on  a  par,  w  ith  the  excLj)lion  of  the  saho/s,  or  wooden 
cl();;s,  wliicli  lelard  the  inolions  of  the  Fleminrrs  coiK^itlti  ablv : 
but  wliicli  are  constantly  worn,  thoufrh  the  soil  is  so  dry  and 
saiuly,  that  leather  shoes  (about  2.s.  6il.  a  pair)  would  be  much 
preferable.  In  summer,  however,  the  Flemish  labourer  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  both  shoes  and  stockings  wiien  at  work.  In 
point  of  diet,  black  bread  made  of  rye,  potatoes,  buttermilk,  with 
at  times  the  fat  of  pork  spread  on  bread,  instead  ot  butter,  is  the 
common  food« 
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In  point  of  instruction,  tlte  Flemisli  pcas:int*s  family  can  neither 
read  !ior  write;  nor  clothe  village  priL'sts  seem  anxious  tliat  they 
should  know  any  thing  except  what  regards  their  rehgion.  in 
villages  where  ilie  biirpi^oiiKister  (mayor)  is  an  enliij])tened  indi- 
vidual, schools  are  begiimingto  make  their  apj)earance  ;  because 
in  such  places  the  priests  cannot  have  their  own  way ;  but,  in 
places  where  the  burgomasters  are  common  farmers,  and  wherry 
in  some  places,  they  can  scarcely  sign  their  own  names,  nothing 
can  be  done  witliout  thecooseot  of  the  priestSi  who  are  generally 
opposed  to  schools. 

The  peasant  here,  with  a  few  acres  of  land  of  his  own,  and  a 
cow  and  pig,  may  certainly  be  said,  for  the  time,  to  be  inde* 
pendent ;  but,  as  he  has  generally  a  large  family,  bis  few  acres  of 
iandy  in  the  event  of  death,  is  brought  to  the  bammeri  ihe  inde- 
pendenoe  of  the  family  ceasesi  and  they  become  again  day 
labourers. 

The  nonpayment  of  tithes  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  land  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  land  tax 
with  which  the  land  is  charged  neutralises  the  advantage ;  the 
difierence  being  merely,  that  the  clergy  receive  their  sf  ipend  direct 
from  the  government,  instead  of  m>m  the  parishioner,  whose 
land  and  furniture  are  taxed  by  government  to  pay  it.  Thus, 
though  the  odium  of  paying  tithe  is  saved,  in  reality  there  is  no 
saving  in  money,  and  the  clergyman  himself  receives  his  stipend 
always  regularly.  The  obligation  of  priests  to  reside  amongst  their 
parishioners,  and  the  neatness  of  the  parsonages,  in  this  country, 
are  well  worth  imitation  in  the  villages  in  England ;  and  I  am 
snre^  from  the  liberal  education  which  our  clergy  receive^  that 
their  parishioners  would  be  benefited  by  it :  whereas,  here^  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Flemish  villages  labour  under  great  disad- 
vantages; because  their  clergymen,  being  bom  of  poor  parent^ 
like  themselves,  have  only  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  religious 
education,  and  are^  therefore^  by  no  means  adapted  to  instruct 
youth,  exoq>tin  such  things  as  immediately  concern  their  religion. 
True  it  is,  diat  there  are  many  pious  and  conscientious  men 
amongst  them,  but  their  education  prevents  them  bein^  enlighi* 
encd  men  of  the  world :  and  we  alt  know  that  relieion  alone^ 
without  any  other  qualification,  will  not  do  fi>r  ue  present 
generation* 

In  a  country  where  the  taste  for  ffarAening  is  so  great  amongst 
all  classes  of  people,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  so  few  national 
publications  upon  the  cultivation  of  plants.  Those  that  are 
begun  are  seldom  of  long  duration  ;^  and  the  Horiiadieur  Bd^c^ 
a  work  very  well  adapted  to  this  country,  was,  a  short  time  since, 
very  near  being  given  up,  from  nothing  but  the  idleness  and  want 
of  s[Mrit  manifested  by  its  different  conductors.  Both  the  con- 
ductors of  a  botanical  publication,  and  the  readers  also,  appear 
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here,  after  a  tifrie,  to  lose  heart.  The  people  are  either  not  a 
reading  nation,  or  the  fashion,  as  yet,  has  not  taken  sufficient  root 
to  enable  a  botanical  work  to  answer.  There  is  at  present  a 
piratical  work  at  Brussels,  named  the  Floi^e  Univcrsellc,  on  Eft" 
cyclographie  dn  Regiie  V'e'^ctal^  conducted  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  which  contains  drawings  taken  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  works  published  in  England.  The  figures  of 
the  plants  are  by  no  means  well  executed ;  but,  from  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  work,  and  from  the  idea  it  gives  of  the  plants,  it  is 
one  whick  ought  to  answer;  and  yet^  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  it  scarcely  pays  its  expenses,  our  Continental  neighbours 
esteeming  both  plants,  and  publications  on  plants,  more  for  their 
cheapness  than  for  theur  real  merit  The  only  work  that  I  really 
know  deserves  mentioning  is  the  Bon  Jardinier,  published  at 
Fwisy  by  Messrs.  VSmorin  and  Poiteau ;  but,  as  this  ispablisbed 
in  French,  it  is  a  work  very  little  read  by  the  working  gardeners 
in  Belgium,  who^  for  the  roost  part,  are  only  acquainted  with  the 
Flemish  lansnage.  The  Bon  Jardiniere  as  a  work  for  bc|;Hiners, 
is  inestimable;  and  no  amateur,  who  has  the  garden  mania  in 
the  least  degree,  ought  to  be  without  a  copy.  The  part  written 
by  M.  Vilmorin,  on  the  agricultural  seeds  and  grasses,  is  well 
worth  the  perusal  of  any  agriculturist.  Its  fiuilt  [which  is  alto- 
gether unavoidable]  is,  that  every  year  nearly  the  same  matter  is 
published  which  was  published  the  precedii^  year. 

Between  the  towns  of  Ck>urtrai  and  Menin,  and  in  the  environs 
of  Iiock«rai  and  St.  Nidiolas,  in  the  Pays  de  Wacs,  the  finest 
tnx  m  Europe  is  oonsldend  to  be  cultivated ;  and  yet,  fiora  want 
of  means,  m  fiurmer  cannot  make  the  most  of  it.  In  the  first 
plaoe^  his  fiirm  is  generally  too  small  to  enable  him  to  give 'his 
land  rest  between  the  dirorent  sowings  of  hb  flax ;  and  the 
longer  the  interval  between  each  sowmg  of  flax,  the  better  Is  the 
pffodnce.  I&  can  neitiier  afford  to  procure  his  seed  direct  firom 
Ri^  which  is  considered  amongst  flaz^growers  as  indispensdUe^ 
nor  can  he  alRyrd  to  employ  machinery  to  tmn  his  produce  into 
linen*  -  All  these  drcumstances  are  to  the  disadvnntafls  of  the 
Fleming,  and  all  arise  firom  the  same  canse^  ihe  want  of  cuntal ; 
which  want  of  cspital  arises,  in  a  great  meamre,  if  not  wholly,  ■ 
from  the  laws  on  property.  It  is  a  cnrioos  circumstance  (and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  true,  and,  if  so,  it  serves  to 
mark  the  benefit  of  large  capital  to  the  community  in  general), 
that  flax  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtrai,  by  the 
English  merchant,  in  its  rough  state,  and  thence  sent  to  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  be  manufactured  into  what  is  called  Irish 
linen,  will,  on  its  return  to  Belgium,  in  the  form  of  Irish  linen, 
sell  for  les.s  than  linen  uf  die  same  quality  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

The  town  of  Lille,  in  France,  formerly  a  part  of  Flanders,  is 
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renowned  for  its  culture  of  the  carnation,  called,  in  the  Bon 
Jardtnier,  ceilkt  Jlumand,  At  Lille  this  plant  is  certainly  culti- 
vated in  perfection  ;  and,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  presence 
of  lime  in  the  soil,  or  from  some  other  cause,  I  know  not;  but  I 
kave  obsenred  that  carnations  there  keep  their  d^oars  better, 
and  on  less  liable  to  sport  (a%  I  belieye,  amateofB  cidl  it),  than 
u  tny  other  place.  Tulip%  and  olher  bulbous-rooted  plants, 
thrive  better  at  LiUe  than  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Ghent; 
tboiu^h  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  are  far  inferior  to  those  pf 
HUter  city  in  all  other  respects,  both  as  amataare  and  as 
profeaiianai  gardeners^  M.  De  Smet,  however,  is  an  amateur 
whota  garden,  in  the  environs  of  Lille,  is  an  exoeptton  to  this 
mk^  aiid  is  well  worth  visiting.  He  is  one  of  those  practical 
amalisvrs  who  are  but  seldom  to  be  found  in  this  country ;  as 
his  taste  for  gardening  is  such,  that  he  looks  after  the  culture  of 
his  plmits  in  a  great  measure  himsdC  M.  De  Smet  may  be  well 
styled  an  amaUur  adHvatarf  the  greater  part  of  oar  amateurs  in 
phmts  bebg  amateurs  by  courtesy,  or  for  the  sake  of  foahion ; 
bat,  in  lewy,  knowing  bat  little  of  the  practical  culd-ratkm  of 
a  pknt. 

The  neatness  of  thb  gentleman's  garden,  and  the  care  with 
which  I  have  observed  he  cnltivales  his  plants^  are  a  proof  of 
thisL  His  geraniums  are  grown  in  a  superior  style;  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  because  few  gardeners  here  understand  the 
management  of  this  tribe  of  plants.  His  walks  are  naatW 
gravekd,  and  the  box  edging  well  kept;  and,  certainly,  the  col* 
ttvation  in  the  open  ground  of  his  rare  hardy  plants  wonld  be 
a  credit  to  any  £nglisii  gardener. 

With  the  cKception  of  the  Dilnthus  tribe,  bulbs,  and  roses, 
the  Lille  gardeners  do  not  shine  in  any  other  branch  of  ctdtiva* 
tfon ;  and  they  ar^  for  Ae  most  jpart^  indebted  to  the  £n|^h 
mid  Ghent  gardeners  for  the  stockmg  of  tlieir  houses.  MeiUes 
was  once  renowned  for  his  roses;  and,  had  he  kept  to  that 
culture  alone,  he  would  most  probably  have  excelled  all  others, 
for  his  soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  that  shrub;  but,  since  he 
has  paid  more  attention  to  other  plants,  and  taken  to  travel 
about,  and  to  purchase  plants  from  diiierent  gardeners,  his  roses 
have  been  much  neglected ;  and,  consequently,  there  are  now 
many  gardeners  iu  France  much  his  superiors  in  the  art  of  cul- 
tivating them.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  FJemisli  ^'ardeners 
generally  split:  they  think,  ii  they  can  cultivate  one  tribe  of 
plants  well,  they  must  necessarily  be  able  to  cultivate  every 
other  kind  of  plant  equally  well  that  they  may  take  a  fancy  to. 
It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  florist  gardeners  who  cultivate  but 
one  or  two  tribes  of  plants  are  so  much  superior  in  their  cul- 
tures to  the  commercial  gardeners,  who,  perhaps,  cultivate  at 
least  twenty  kinds*    To  return  to  M.  Meiilez:  his  garden  is  not 
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kept  in  that  degree  of  neatness  which  it  deserves,  and  which 
ought  to  be  the  first  consideration  to  ii  professional  gardener. 
His  collection  of  plants  is,  however,  at  times  respectable, 
especially  after  his  journeys  in  Belgium ;  but,  as  his  best  plants 
are  purchased  on  commission,  the  practical  amateur  must  not 
look  for  culture  in  his  garden,  except  a,s  far  as  regards  his 
standard  rose  trees;  with  roKard  to  wliichi  he^  in  common  with 
his  countrymen  generally,  tat  surpasses  the  EngUsht  both  in 
boddinrr  and  grafUng. 

M.  Fondeur,  a  market-gardener  at  Lille,  though  at  present 
not  high  in  his  profession,  is  one  wlio  is  evidently  rising  in  the 
estimation  of  amateurs,  and  who  will  before  long*  from  his 
civility  and  urbanity  of  manners,  be  a  great  favourite  in  the 
botanical  world*  Like  all  the  French  gardeners*  he  cultivates 
the  rose  in  perfection,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  price* 

The  gardeners  on  the  Continent,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  shopkeepers,  have  a  way  of  asking  for  tlicir  plants  much 
more  money  than  they  will  take ;  which,  to  English  ears,  sounds 
very  much  like  imposition,  and  which,  if  not  so  in  reality,  I 
consider  as  against  their  own  interest;  because,  should  a  gar- 
dener ask,  by  chance,  a  lair  price  for  his  plant,  the  buyer  will 
still  suppose  that  he  has  asked  too  mucn,  from  it  bcang  the 
practice  generally  to  do  so.  Many,  also^  have  a  foolish  way  of 
proceedings  which  is,  to  undersell  their  neighbours ;  and  would 
almost  give  a  plant  for  nothing,  rather  than  their  neighbour  should 
sell  one  instead  of  themselves.  This  is,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  against  their  interest;  as  they  not  only  lose  their 
money  by  their  jealousy,  but  they  cause  those  from  wliom  they 
purchase  plants  to  be  very  shy  of  dealing  with  them.  Were 
the  Continental  gardeners  to  ask  a  &ir  price  for  their  plants, 
and  to  come  to  an  agreement  not  to  undersell  each  other,*  they 
would  receive  much  more  liberal  treatment  from  the  London 
gardeners;  whereas  the  Continental  gardeners  do  not  give 
encouragemmit  to  the  London  gardeners  to  treat  them  well; 
for,  the  moment  they  receive  a  new  plant  from  London,  they 
endeavour  to  multiply  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  which,  in  our 
fine  vegetable  soil,  is  not  an  affair  of  much  time.  It  is  then  sold  at 
considerably  less  than  what  it  can  he  })urchased  for  of  the  original 
possessor;  and,  if  two  gardeners  happen  to  luivc  ilic  same  [>lant, 
they  are  not  wise  enough  to  sell  it  at  a  fixed  price,  but  their 
jealousy  is  such,  that  one  of  thetn  would  let  it  go  for  little  or 
nothiiii;,  rather  tluu:  the  other  sliouUl  sell  it. 

The  coiinu  V  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp  is  flat;  but,  until 
the  traveller  arrives  at  Beveren,  there  are  but  few  countries  to 
be  found  ut  greater  fertility.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lock- 
eren  and  St.  Nicholas  very  fine  (lax  is  grown,  second  only  to 
tiiaL  in  liic  iicighbuurhuud  oi  Courtrai.     This  part  of  Flanders 
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goes  bv  the  nnnu^  of  the  Pays  de  Waes,  and  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  one  ot  the  most  productive  sandy  soils  in  existence.  But, 
on  leaving  Bevcren  to  proceed  towards  Antwerp,  the  charm 
immediately  ceases ;  and  nothing  strikes  the  traveller  so  much 
as  the  contrast  between  the  opulence  displayed  on  the  Ghent 
side  of  Beveren,  and  the  destitute  misery  which  is  to  be  seen 
after  leaving  Beveren  for  Antwerp.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1 830|  the  country  between  Beveren  and  Antwerp  was 
covered  with  a  productive  crop*  The  September  following  the 
revolution  came,  and  whole  parbhes  were  thrown  under  water  by 
the  cutting  of  the  sea  banks ;  and  at  present,  though  the  country 
is  somewhat  drained  from  the  water,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
from  the  quantity  of  sand  left  by  the  sea,  it  will  be  an  immense 
period  of  years  before  it  can  be  brought  into  its  former  stale  of 
cultivation.  In  looking  upon  this  scene  of  desolation,  one  cannot 
help  saying  that  revolutions  ^cost  sometimes  a  little  too  dean** 
The  country,  also,  round  Antwerp  suffered  dreadfully  from  the 
occupation  <^  the  French  during  the  late  si^ge  of  Antwerp. 
The  siege  taking  place  in  December,  the  proprietors  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  citadel  were  obliged  to  allow  the  French 
soldiers  to  cut  what  wood  they  pleased;  and  M.  Parthon  de 
Von,  an  amateur,  with  an  extensive  garden  at  Wilryck,  had  a 
whole  regiment  encamped  in  his  park,  and  the  officers  to  dine 
every  day  with  him  for  a  month*  Had  the  siege  endured  one 
month  more,  he  would  not  have  had  a  timber  tree  remaining  on 
hb  estate;  as  they  bad  already  commenced  cuttins  down  his 
fine  avenue.  As  it  was,  I  understood  him  to  say  he  lost  up- 
wards of  6000  fine  trees.  True  it  is  that  the  government  repaid 
him  the  value  of  his  trees;  but  all  the  money  in  the  world 
cannot  restore  the  beauty  of  his  park.  His  mden  and 
pleasure-grounds,  which  are  laid  out  partly  in  the  FVench  and 
partly  in  the  English  style,  contain  some  fine  shrubs  and  timber 
trees.  The  gaiSen  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  large  sweet 
chestnuts  and  beech  trees,  the  greater  part  b^ng  upwards  of 
IS  ft.  in  girt,  and  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height.  It  is  planted 
in  the  french  style,  and  b  an  excellent  screen  to  his  garden 
firom  the  high  winds.  The  park,  in  which  the  French  regiment 
was  encamped,  contained  many  large  trees  ;  but  it  is  now  little 
more  than  an  open  plain.  If  M.  Parthon  was  sure  never  to  be 
again  visited  by  the  French,  I  know  of  no  place  better  adapted 
for  an  arboretum  :  but  to  plant  rare  trees  in  the  neitrjibourliood 
of  a  citadel  would  he  rather  too  dangerous  a  jilaii  lo  pursue. 
His  garden  contains  bonie  v(.'i y  line  specimens  for  a  country 
wlieie  property  changes  Ijaridi.  so  often.  Hu  has  also  a  small 
pinetum ;  and  his  American,  or  rather  peat-earth,  shrubs  thrive 
very  well.  Among  these  I  observed  the  true  ii^hododendron 
ferrugineum  flore  albo  i  a  Z»iUum  superbuui,  8  ft.  high,  with  42 
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flowers;  a  Gladk>liis  Dfill^niV  which  had  passed  the  winter  in 
the  open  ground ;  a  Portugal  laurel,  20  It.  high  (nure  for  oor 
severe  climate) ;  ^^bies  sc^ndens,  30  ft.  high ;  a  weq>ing  lime  ; 
and  a  Gleditscbm  tnac^othosy  diameter  of  trunk  d^ftiy  hciglit 
20ii»  and  with  thorns  i  Sin.  long^  The  plant-*house8  contain 
a  good  eoUeotioD  of  Orchideae,  lately  reoalfed  from  M.  Vaa 
Houttei  his  collector  in  Brazil;  but^  as  tlie  greater  pavt  iiavia 
not  yet  flowered,  it  is  impossible  lo  know  much  of  tiwWj  eaieepk 
that  they  are  new  kinds.  Id  the  ffreen»house  there  was  a  very 
fine  specknen  of  Scottia  angastifSlia ;  and  the  borders  of  the 
open  ground  contained  a  verv  respectable  botanical  oollecticn  of 
hardy  plants,  and  a  select  collectu>n  of  English  dahlias.  As  an 
amateuTy  M.  Parthon  de  Von  spends  mucn  of  his  time  in  his 
garden,  and  looks  after  the  cultivation  of  his  pknts  himself.  Hie' 
ffardeoer  has  lived  with  him  for  many  yeara^  and  iS|  thersfatv^ 
habituated  to  bis  master's  ways.  It  is  well  worth  whfle  for 
both  amateur  and  gardener  to  visit  M.  Fsrthon  de  Von's  eol» 
lection  of  plant%  as  they  are  sure  to  mset  witb  a  kind  reoeplkNi 
from  the  master,  who  is  always  willing  to  exchange  his  plants 
widi  his  ndgbbours^  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties. 

The  only  gardener  of  any  note  at  Antwerp  is  M.  Van  Oeesly 
who  has  a  fiitr  collection  of  berbaoeons  (^ts,  and  some  plant 
structures :  but  Antwerp,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Belgpen  towm^ 
is  much  behind  Ghent  in  teste  for  horticullnret 

Wond/dghHwi^  near  Gkeni^ 


Art.  in.    Description  qf  an  early  Fore  i  tig  Pit,  and  a  Boiler  fiat  en 
0arly  Forcing  SiovCf  erected  at  (SmkUl  Gardens*  By  A.  FoasTTB. 


Fig,  ill.  represents  the  cross  section  of  an  early  forcing  pit, 
heated  by  linings  tiued  on  both  sides :  a  a  show  the  stune 
copiug  of  the  walls ;  b     cast-iion  pipes,  4  in.  in  diameter^  and 


6ft.  apart,  connecting  the  steam  flues;  e  c,  cavities  in  the 
brickwork  through  which  the  hot  air  and  steam  pass  from  the 
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linings  into  the  steam  flue ;  (f,  cast-iran  pipes*  S  hd.  in  diameter^ 
oonducting  the  water  from  the  gutter  into  the  drain ;  tending, 
dUo^  to  Btvengthen  the  front  Mrall  and  support  the  coping,  by  being 
plaoed  under  every  third  rafter ;  e  tile  covers  to  the  steam 
floes,  mtk  hmm  plugs,  like  tllctte  used  in  leaden  water-troughs, 
Sit  apiort;  graui^  level ;  coping  of  the  front  wall,  whicii 
serves  also  as  a  gutter.  This  groofe^  <nr  gutter,  need  not  be  large, 
as  the  column  of  water  cannot  be  great  coneetod  from  a  light 
end  A  hslf^  the  psoeifers  beintf  plac^  under  every  third  rafter* 

The  etsUiron  pipes  Jntrodaoed  here,  to  connect  the  steam 
floes^  are  inteiided  also  to  support  planks  3  in.  tliick,  closely 
fitted  toeether,  which  are  to  be  used  in  summer,  as  a  walking 
way,  and  to  hide  the  then  ahnost  useless  lining  pits:  but  I 
would  by  no  means  use  diem  in  winter,  as  it  would  prove 
injurious^  by  causing  the  condensed  steam  to  drip  upon  the  lin« 
m A  thereby  reodering  it  too  wet  ibr  proper  fermentation ;  b^ 
siSesi  the  linings,  in  winter,  ought  to  be  made  op  as  high  as  the 
botUmi  of  the  coping-stone^  to  prevent  the  weather  from  acting 
upon  any  part  of  the  waUs  of  the  pit;  not  to  meotSon  the  unne- 
cessary waste  there  would  be  of  the  planks  fay  being  rotted  by 
the  steam  from  the  linings. 

Where  pits  are  placed  so  near  each  odier  that  a  lining  can  be 
made  to  act  upon  the  back  of  one,  and  upon  the  front  of  the 
other,  great  benefit  would  be  derived  by  having  these  connecting 
pipes  and  stoppers;  since,  by  shutting  one  series  and  opening  the 
otner,  the  steam  might  be  conducted  into  other  pipes  at  pleasure. 
For  example,  the  steam  that  would  destroy  the  crop  in  the  early 
cucumber  or  melon  pit,  might  be  conducted  into  the  early  fruit- 
ing pine  pit,  where  the  long-bearded  (lon^-scaled)  and  hide- 
bound appearance  of  the  winter  swelled  fruits,  and  the  thirsty 
look  of  the  hal^ucculent  leaves,  show  that  they  are  famishing 
under  a  high  and  dry  temperature^  for  want  of  congenial  atmo- 
spheric food. 

The  pit  above  described,  when  erected  here  (which  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  soon  be),  if  constructed  of  neat  cast-iron  rafters, 
and  good  sashes,  made  of  the  best  yellow  deal,  with  a  couple  of 
cast-iron  hot-water  pipes,  3  in.  in  diameter,  over  the  steam  flue  in 
front,  will  be  found  to  surpass  any  structure  of  the  kind  already 
in  (nil'  gardens. 

1  or  a  liot-watcr  apparatus,  I  would  recommend  one  of  that 
description  erected  by  Mr.  Fowler  of  Temple  Bar.  Having 
worked  several  apparatus  erected  by  persons  eminent  in  tlie  ad- 
vertising column,  I  should  prefer  this,  as  being  preemiueut  in 
symmetry  and  simplicity. 

Fig.  112.  is  a  section  of  a  boiler  erected  here  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
for  an  early  forcing  stove,  having  three  rows  of  pipes  all  round  : 
a  a  show  tlie  fireplace ;     tlie  grating ;  c    arched  flues  over  the 
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lioilcr  ;  rf  r/,  stone  pavement :  e  e  are  pipes  which  go  all  round, 
make  iin  ulbow  jdint,  aiid  i  ctiini  lu  tlie  boiler  ;  /^/^  pipes  which 
go  only  once  round;  ^,  waste-|Hpo  ;  //,  lid  ot  tlie  boiler. 

This  boiler  is  now  stable  and  eilicicnt,  after  seven  vears'  trial, 
whilst  another  apparatus,  erected  lu  re  by  one  whom  you  seldom 
fail  to  praise,  has  been  twice  built,  and  tea  tiroes  out  of  repair, 
in  one  year. 

Isleworthf  January^  1836. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Groxvlh  of  the  Pine  and  Fir  Tribe  in  exposed  and 
stormy  Situations.  By  John  Nvttall,  Tiltoun,  Mount  Kennedy, 
County  Wicldow. 

I  HAVE  observed  that  almost  all  the^i^tinae,  when  planted  in 
the  wild  grassy  clay  state  and  schistose  soils  of  my  property  and 
the  adjacc^nt  lands,  ^ow  too  fast  (if  I  may  so  express  it),  or  out  of 
proportion  with  their  rooting,  and  become  top-heavy  and  wind* 
w  aved  [waved,  or  blown  about,  by  the  wind,  so  as  to  lean  to  one 
side] ;  and  also  that  those  which,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  had 
iu:)i  their  heads,  took  deep  root,  and  quickly  grew^  up  healthy 
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plants,  in  despite  of  the  received,  but  erroneous,  opinions  of  many 
Irish  gardeners,  that,  when  any  species  of  pine  or  fir  lost  its 
leader,  it  could  not  become  a  good  timber,  or  even  oma* 
mental,  tree,  i  therefore  commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  as 
follows :  —  Each  spring,  or  beginning  of  summer,  when  the 
buds  appeared  nearly  developed,  I  went  over  all  those  plants 
which  suffered  from  the  causes  before  inentionecl»  and  broJce  off 
aU  their  bods^  except  those  on  short  branches ;  it  being  a  prime 
wish  to  have  well  balanced,  and,  consequently,  trees  of  beautiful 
symmetrvy  which  invariably  withstand  firmly  their  common  as* 
sailant,  the  south-west  winc^  which  prevails  here  the  major  part 
of  the  year. 

By  the  above  prooesSf  their  upward  growth  is  checked  imme- 
diately! the  bole»  or  stem^  increases  in  bulk,  and  the  pkmt  roots 
in  the  manner  desired ;  new  buds  are  formed  the  same  season^ 
and  the  following  year  they  recover  their  healthy  aspect. 

Larches  I  have  had  cut  down  to  a  strong  lateral  shoot  on  the 
windward  side.  These  lateral  shoots  soon  oecome  good  leaders, 
and  the  plants  ultimately  fine  trees.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add) 
that  the  disbudding  extends  only  to  ^i^tinae  which  have  their 
leaves  in  twins,  &c ;  such  as  Pinus  sylvestris,  P.  Laricio,  P. 
ponder5sa«  P.  Cimbra^  P.  riffida»  P.  Pinistert  and  P.  maritima. 

The  silver  fir  does  not  bear  transplanting  well,  and  usually 
produces  only  three  buds  on  the  extremities  of  its  leaders,  the 
vear  following  that  operation.  The  buds  produce  imperfect 
leaders ;  and  i  have  had  them  cut  out  from  time  to  tim^  until 
five  buds  are  generated,  the  number  requisite  for  a  perfect 
^  whorl  ;^  then  each  plant  throws  out  the  proportional  number 
of  arms  annually  which  are  necessary  for  a  proper  equilibrium. 
Such  plants  are  certain  of  overtaking  their  competitors  in  height 
and  bulk,  frequendy  outgrowing  them  in  congenial  situations. 
Rival  heads  I  have  cut  out  year  after  year ;  and  thus  most  beau* 
tiful  pyramidal  trees  are  exhibited,  feathering  to  the  ground  where 
protected  from  all  animals. 

The  spruces,  when  necessary,  which  is  seldom,  I  subject  to 
similar  treatment  as  the  pines  and  silver  fir,  with  like  results. 
The  Lebanon  and  deodar  cedars,  and  also  the  hemlock  spruce^ 
thrive  very  well  here,  but  do  not  manifest  that  luxuriancy  and 
rapidity  of  growth  which  the  others  do;  they  demonstrate,  how«» 
ever,  that  they  can  be  well  acclimatised  ^  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Wicklow  mountains ;  which  valleys  are  elevated  about  800  or 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  whilst  the  mountains  rise 
from  1 500  ft.  to  nearly  3000  ft.,  over  which,  to  use  a  sea  phrase, 
the  clouds  are  generally  "  scudding,"  and  the  temperature  of 
the  v:ill<  vs  lowered  considerably. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  I  liave  remarked  that  all  the 
re^iuuu:»  Liees  escape  uiiinjuied  duniig  thunder  blorms,  whilst 
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the  deridnous  ones  are  sometim*  gtvfick  by  iightaM ;  wIMi 
Inclines  me  to  believe  that  tbcjafe  non-conductors.  If  correol^ 
ill  this*  the  fact  affords  another  proof  of  tbe  wiiie4WdiadiBir|U% 
dispensation  of  the  Author  of  nature ;  viz.  tbai  iwaWtrryll^iylift 
alpine  should  thus  be  guarded  ao  iiOMltiftilly  agaiQ||#»  pfMl|li 
an  element  as  li^htnis^  All  the  species  of  ^fbictinae  ^iUigrc^^i 
in  thelowkuidat  but,  awuredlv,  will  not  flouriahj  Ibr  it'i#»M^. 
in  nplaods)  among  rock%  and  in  aoUa  not  calcaraoya»  ttot  thatid 
moat  graceful  spedmens  are  to  foundt 

The  Pinus  maritima  is  in  its  infant  state  with  mo;  aiid.1  h—i, 
cnrtaQed  its  heavy  head,  which  did  not  appear  capable  rf|liesp» 
ing  erect:  yet  it  is  very  hardy,  and  ml|glit  probably  bo  an  m^. 


2uisition  to  those  whose  properties  ^  ..^.-^w^  ^  — , 
learn  it  grows  near  Bordeaux,  and  other  ^aces  on  tba  mai^giii^ 
oftheBay  of  Biscay. 

I«naex  a  list  of  the  rarer .psno  which  tMfo  hese  In  a  e»* 
perlativo  manner,  presenting  that  wholesome  coionr  and  general, 
aspect^  which  at  once  indicate  that  they  are  in  a  soil  and  dimate 
peneetly  oongenU. 

Pinm  Larfdo.  Pima  Hflida.  ^'bics  4Jba. 

WaBauhia.  ChSra,  nigra, 

eumteies.  JtVm  DougUMK.        .  JUirix  pcndula. 

ponderdaa.  Pichia,  microdupa. 

pumllio.  VtkBm,  CyrusLibanil  grow 

iknkwrwm.  riibnu  Beodara  J  slowly. 


Art.  V.  AccomU  <^  a  PlwU  ^  A'rbuiut  Amdrdchne  in  the  EHm- 
hwrgh  Botanic  Garden^  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  BriUUft*  By 
WitLiAM  M*Nab,  AJLi.&y  Superiatendent  of  the  Garden. ' 

_The  accompanying  sketch  [fig,  113.)  represents  a  splendid  spe- 
cimen of  ^Vbutus  y^ndracbne,  now  growing  in  tlie  Hoyal  Botanic 
Garden  at  Edinburgh, 
believed  to  be  the  finest 
plant  of  the  kind  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Ireland  cannot  produce 
itsequal.  Tlie  large  plants 
at  Culzean  Castle,  in  Ayr- 
shire, said  to  be  the  Aw- 
dr6chne,  are  of  the  A, 
h5^brida.  The  exact  age 
of  the  plant  cannot  be 
ascertained;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  cannot  be 
less  than  from  30  to  40  years  old.  It  was  brought  from  the  old. 
Botanic  Garden  at  Leith  Wali(t  and  planted  in  iu  pnsent  jim* 
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ation  in  1822.  Neither  can  it  be  ascertained  if  it  has  been  il 
seedling  or  a  budded  or  grafted  plant.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
aver,  that  it  has  been  a  seedlh)<2^,  as  no  appearance  of  either  bud 
or  ^nJk  b  observable  above  the  surfiice  of  the  ground.  This 
wpimm  seeteoiiite  as  hardy  as  the  common  Arbutus  IT nedo,  or, 
ki^edy  mj  ether  hardy  et ergreen,  as  it  has  never  been  the  leaat 
inJofBd  by  our  severest  winters.  It  has  occasionally  prodttCed  A 
hm  appsrei^y  ripe  fruit,  but  none  of  the  seeds  have  yet  been 
go4  to  germinate.  It  is  grown  in  a  dry  situation,  and  in  a  light 
«indy  soil.  The  centre  of  ttie  plant  is  about  8  f\.  south  from  a 
wiH  14 IV.  high.    The  size  of  it,  when  planted  in  its  present  sit^ 

00  the  SOth  of  September,  1 822,  and  its  size  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tenber,  ]836|  are  given  below:  the  sketch  shows  its  present 
shape  and  sise* 

Sep.  30. 1 8  >2.    Sep.  90. 1888. 
Hei^t  of  the  tree  from  the  level  of  the  ground    -    13  ft.  -  ft. 

Diameter  oi  brauches  I'rom  ea^it  to  w&i>t       -      -  (>in.     -  23  ft. 

Diameter  of  branches  from  north  to  south  -   -    -      Oft.  Itiftoiu. 

The  head  is  formed  from  three  principal  branches,  wliich 
separate  close  to  llie  surface  {)f  the  irround.  The  largest  of 
these,  on  the  SOth  of  September,  1836,  was  ft.  in  circumfe- 
rence; the  second,  2fl.  iu  circumferenoei  aud  the  ihirdf  1  fU 

1  1  in.  ill  circumference. 

Jtojfal  Botanic  Gardeti^  Edinburgh f  September^  1636* 


Aar.  VI.    A  Mode  of  transjdanting  a  large  Cedar  Tree  detcriML 
By  J.  CuTHiLi.,  Gardener  to  Capt.  Trotter,  Dyrbam  Park* 

It  is  twelvemonths  ago  since  I  moved  a  very  fine  cedar  lr«i^ 
80  years  old  and  upwards,  from  18  f^.  to  20  ft.  in  height,  Sft*  in 
circumference  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  48  ft*  round  the  ex* 

tremities  of  the  branches.    The  reason  why  it  was  moved  was, 

that  it  stood  in  front  of  where  the  conservatory  was  building. 

In  order  to  accomplish  sucli  a  dinicult  task,  I  cut  the  roots  4  t^. 
from  the  stem  all  round  to  the  verv  bottom,  in  the  month  of 
April,  in  order  to  get  young  fibres  to  support  liie  ball,  and  also 
for  securintr  the  life  of  the  tree.  In  the  month  of  November 
following  it  had  made  roots  6  in.  long ;  and  1  must  candidly  say, 
that,  luul  the  roots  not  been  cut,  the  tree,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  |)erished.  Now,  the  culling  is  one  of  the  two  principal 
poiiiU  iii  transplanting  large  evergreens  ;  and  the  next  large  one 
I  have  to  move  I  shall  cut  il  two  years  previous  to  sliittinn.  The 
next  principal  point  is  the  making  of  llic  puddle  for  plautin-j;  in. 
The  mixture  ought  to  be  mnde  so  thick,  that  the  ball  will  make 
its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  jniddle  in  the  course  of  a  \cry  few 
days.  Jt  next  cements  with  the  aiul,  ui  course,  excludes  the 
air,  and  iTiakes  r)I  as  firm  as  if  it  hud  not  been  moved;  and|  from 
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my  little  exptrience,  I  ooMider  firm  planting,  1^  it  be  trde  «r 
vegetable,  as  one  thing  above  all  others  that  ought  to  be  ptr- 
licularly  attended  to.  One  otber  point  which  we  have  to  guard 
•igfliMt,  b  th«  wind:  the  best  plan  1  h«ve  ever  Ibiind  k  to  jom 
cV0M*picM«8  of  wood,  enclosing  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  et  eadk 
«nd  a  post  dbriven  in  to  the  depth  of  9  ft,  and  the  top  finii^ 
milied  to  Ihe  ctom  pieoea  if  this  is  properly  donc^  no  whid  Mi 
overtmi  the  tree.  The  wood*work  can  be  oorered  orer  w  lb«t 
it  will  not  look  unsightly. 
'  Uj^hmn  jParie  Gordtns,  Niiwember  12*  189^ 


Art.  Vii.  List  of  Plants  tvhich  hax^e  stooff  the  open  Air  at  Pendarves, 
in  Cornivall.         James  Mitchinson,  Gardener. 

"  Pbrbafs  it  will  be  interesting  to  some  of  jour  readers  4o 
know  the  plants  that  have  stcKxl  the  winter  here  in  the  open  air, 
as  they  are  those  that  are  most  hardv  of  the  plants  generally 
grown  In  green-houses,  &c«  The  following  are  such  as  have 
been  out  of  doors  for  several  winters :  —  Fuchsias,  nearly  all  the 
varieties,  or  at  least  about  sixteen ;  iSfttvia  cardinMis,  &  Gra- 
hami,  SL  involucrilta,  and  5.  angustif51ia ;  calceolarias,  several 
varieties,  both  herbaceous  and  shrubby ;  Rich^rdia  8ethi6pica ; 
and  £ridCbma  fi*ligrans.  C&nna  indica  dies  down  in  winter,  but 
comes  up  quite  strongly  every  summer,  and  flowers  and  produces 
Its  seeds*  CoromUa  glauca  and  valentina,  Polygala  speeidsa 
ittid  myrtifMia,  Thnnb^rg/a  cocdnea,  against  a  south  wall,  three 
winters;  the  last  winter  it  was  cut  down  with  the  fros^  but 
sprang  again  quite  Strongly  from  the  roots;  as  did  also  a  plant  of 
//eliotr^pium  corymb^sum,  against  the  same  wall :  each  of  Uiem 
had  a  little  litter  put  round  the  roots,  ^ristolochia  seuipervirens 
•  and  Qdceoliiria  ^zrachnoidea  have  been  for  two  winters  in  the 
stum^)  of  a  hullow  tree,  about  4  ft.  from  the  jtrrountl,  without  any 
injury.  I  i  adLM  ant/a  criissuhi  also  ^row^  heel)  ;  it  dies  ilown  in 
winter,  bul  comes  up  stron<riy  in  spriufr. 

The  l>()inaixL'</  iripli^lla,  £fehchrysuni  ^Sio.- clias,  fricoides, 
and  foe'titiuiii  (the  latter  sows  itself,  and  becomes  almost  a  ted), 
Alo^Sfa  atnodc!)rn,  v^nthyllis  Hermaiuwi/,  l*^rii»buUya  japonica, 
Cineraria  ;K)puitiolia,  .SaxitVaira  snrnientosa,  Chrysocoma  Co- 
ninurea,  Melaleuca  //\  jn  i  iciloiia,  Acacia  arniata  aiid  (lealhala, 
Meliautbus  major,  Pas::,iilora  caerulea-raceniosa,  TccoiUi!  c;i\iiKii- 
flora^  against  a  south  wall;  ^'ster  argopliyllus,  JO  It.  high,  (jiiite 
hardy  ;  C'letiira  arborea,  Petunia  nyctaginiflora  and  P,  [ihoe- 
nicea,  jF/y[)ericuni  balearicum,  Draca^^na  fragrans,  three  years, 
having  a  mat  thrown  over  it  in  sevurc  Irosts,  7  ft.  high;  Brug- 
m^nsfa  suaveoleus,  soutii  wall.  Camellias  are  quite  hardy,  but 
do  not  tiower  »o  well  oai  of  dours  a«  couid  be  wiftbedy  ^Jbc«^t 
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t4ie  double  white  and  striped  red,  and  one  or  two  others:  the 
latter  do  very  well.    Corr^e^rz  lilbu  ii»  ijuite  hardy.  EdwardlsMP 
•grfimliflora  and  ui icrophyila,  3/imulus  <4lutin6sus,On6ni.s  iV^trix, 
.ftud  .Gocnmelinr/  Uiberosa,  w  ill  rcinaiu  in  the  ground  withoui  ia- 
Jurv.  Leptosperrmini, diree sorts,  ((uiu  hardy;  Pittosponini  Tolnra 
4iod.uudulat»,  Aciucna  (Mftrosiclero.s)  floribunda,  Ceaiioilius  alri- 
^nUs  and  azureus,  t/asnuiium  revolutuii),  >  w6T«  rtloilolia,  Melas- 
tomaFotheigilh,  cut  down  last  winter,  buthasconie  up  ogam  quite 
strongly,  and  is  now  4- It.  hii^li;  DnvaiV/  dependens,  unduhita.  l\:c.; 
7ei^cr/M»i  latitoliuin  and  i>iitt'ruiico.suin ;  with  many  other  thnigs, 
that  would  take  up  too  much  room  to  mention.    The  Eucomis 
punctata  is  hardy,  and  has  been  out  m  the  borders  many  years, 
^^^c^iuoi  c^odicans,  I  am  sorry  tg  say,  was  killed  last  winter  \  but 
tbere  are  several  seedlings  come  np  in  the  place  where  it  grew. 

We  have  some  fine  Portugal  laurels  here^  three  or  four  of 
w  hich  are  from  25  ft.  to  SO  ft.  high,  and  COTer  a  sfNm  of  from 
40  it.  to  50  ft.  in  diametei*  with  their  tops ;  also  a  lar^e  plant  jpf 
•Ibe  Taxodium  distichuro,  dO  fu  higfo*    The  stam  »  in 
dittneter  at  l  ft.  from  the  ground. 

Pendrnvn^  Oct.  8«  18S6. 


AiiT,  Yill.    On  the  PiHsi  on  Vines.    By  John  M*EvoY,  Gardener, 
Leweston  House,  near  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire.  "* 

l^fiiNG,  in  p.  S6d.  of  the  present  Volume,  remarki  byiJ. 
Wighton,  on  the  rust  on  vines,  I  am  induced  to  offer  my  humble 
opinion  on  the  probable  cause*  I  fully  agree  with  your  oorre* 
spondent,  that  the  disease  is  often  caused  by    friction*'*  Indeed, 

'  If  we  examine  a  working  gardener^s  hands  with  a  micMitcd^ 
we  need  Mi  he  surprised  that  the  berries  present  th^  soabwiis 
ap^^aranoe  thai  they  so  often  do.   I  have  frequently  sean^'iiian 

'  catch  hold  of  a  bunch  as  if  he  were  going  to  tie  a»  kftait ^of 
cabbage.  I  do  not  consider  that  yoor  correspoiideot  lias  p$6vtd 
so  satisfactorily  as  he  imagines  that  the  pvestnca  *f  the  head 
gardener  is  either  the  preventive  or  the  cure;  for,  in  very  many 
iitimtions  (and  this  is  one  of  them),  the  head  gardener's  attention 
is  cslled  to  tlu^  plantations  and  the  farm  ;  or,  as  is  fi'eqitently  tlie 

~  Case  here  in  the  spring  months,  a  dozen  different  tradesmen  are 

♦  waiting  for  his  advice  or  tlirections:  the  nefrleetinj^  of  which, 
and  the  plea  that  he  was  preventing  by  his  presence  tlie  rust  on 
his  vines,  would  be  a  weak  excuse,  and  unworthy  of  tlie  ob- 
servant gardener. 

The  fact  is,  I  have  often  obbervcd  it  more  frequent  Oft  the 
early  than  on  the  late  vines:  nnd  I  will  endeavour  to  account 

'  for  it.  In  the  months  of  March  and  April,  forcing-houses  are 
getting  forward  in  many  places;  and,  as  we  have  at  this  season 

A  A  2  ^  t 
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fitqoentlf  very  hot  sttnslline,  ndcompankd  i»Uh  k€cn  and  eiiltiiig 
HHnds'-ftoin  the  nottb^eMt^  sai  m  ttimUirtioiiy  in  moit  ertaUMiR 
mentSy  cannot  be  efl^ded  whhoet'tlie-4lire6teiiliiaiic€<iFilM 

air,  the  persoil  in  eharge  of  the  ibiy^fng-hou^^wnierttirhhiud^With 
trteaming  the  fines,  paths,  0tc.y  which  causes'  idenM  Tt^pom^td 
settle  all  oyer  the  surface ;  and  the  rays  of  the  6nn  conung^ta^a 

focus  on  the  globules  of  vapour  settled  on  the  berries,  as  ^ihdy 
prv,  causes  the  parts  so  acted  on  to  blister  or  rust.  I' 
'  yines  sliould  ncvLr  bti  closely  stopped  in  warm  weather* 
Head  gardeners  should  particularly  impress  on  their  mm  the 
necessity  of  washing  their  hands  previously  to  thinning  grape^^ 
to  avoid  brushing  their  head  opfainst  the  bunches,  as  the  unctuous 
matter  from  the  hair  is  pernicious;  nay,  I  consider  the  breath 
coming  in  close  contact  with  the  beiTies  sullies  thinr  briiiiancy* 
A  method  we  have  adopted  here  that  of  havinrr  a  piece  of 
wire,  6  or  8  inches  long,  with  one  end  hooked,  by  winch  the  mailt 
Metn  of  the  bunch  is  caught ;  and,  by  gently  elevating  or  draw- 
ing it  right  or  left,  the  bunch  can  be  thinned  without  a  berry 
being  touclied  by  the  hand.  The  necessity  of  very  frequently 
wiping  their  scissors  should  also  be  impressed  on  the  grape 
thinners. 

Wonld  it  not  be  also  advantageous  to  provide  each  man  with  a 
pair  of  smooth  leather  gloves,  to  be  n«;<  d  oniy  when  tlunniiig 
grapes  ?  which,  if  carefully  put  by  alter  each  seasoDi  would  last 
lor  an  indefinite  lenc^th  of  time.  '  ; '  ♦ 

Lcweston  Hoi^sc  Gardens^  Sherborne^  JJorseUhirCy  *  - 

'  •  ■  ^  June  10.  1837. 


4.91^  VL   On  the  forcing  of  earUf  Cucumbers*   By  JoHK  WlonTOlTt 
^.  ,  ,  Gardener  to  llord  Stafford  at  CoMy  Hali.  ' 

One  great  complaint  among  the  grow crs  ot  early  cucumbers 
is,  that  the  plants  are  often  weak  and  yellow.  This  is  occasioned 
hy  the  beds  being  kept  too  warm,  ami  too  much  covering  beitig 
placed  over  them  at  night.  The  heat  of  the  beds  causes  tk» 
plants  to  grow  too  fast  for  the  small  supply  of  light  which  they 
receive  while  the  daya  are  short ;  and  which  are  rendered  ehorter 
still  by  the  coverings  being  put  on  so  early  in  the  eveningSi  ami 
left  on  so  long  hi  the  mornings*  I  have  always  found  that  ao  nuftok 
^d6^e^H)g'was  rather  mjurious  than  beneficial.  My  practice  is  to 
d»T^f  op  only  in  y€ry  cold  weather,  atid  then  only  with  a  aiogle 
mat 

Crown  glass  should  be  used  for  verv  early  forcing,  and  the 
surface  should  not  be  puttied.  The  glass  in  old  lignts  is,  like 
horn,  almost  impervious  to  the  light 

In  mixing  up  the  soil  for  cucumbers,  fresh  dung  should  be  ^ 
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«m4»  and  It  db«]U  lM,«Howe4  ta  iioi  io  toil  l>e'i;oix);i^ 
nmhod  offtmployiM  voU^a  manure    ba4»  becauM  UiaV^ji^^ 

HiiTllfei»mttooliftRtt»;9tUTpifei(iife^  t|»i4t  ig  b€8t4o«ov  ol4  jseq^ 
btctivoqplaQlii  i!tM.fr9np  new  gr<^  ,U?Q  vigorously.  .  7l^f^  jl? 
BQis^|Miritittiidi..«  prejudice;  'inQr  own  .invAmli^  pr^ctka  Mttp 

The  usnal  nethod  of  pMjttiag  three  plaoU  into  oqq  {(ot'u  al^ 
mffan^Yr  Mj'^plaii  i5*ta  fHitogiv  ooe^  and  oa«  dbcit  only  nnder 
Orlighti  T  Qae  good  plant  wUl  fifl  the  ipaoeof  a  ligbt  sooner  tbfqfi 
^bmtii^t  together. 

?ri  Ift often  happens  tJbat  the-plonts  are  diaam  up,  as  it  is  termed^ 
having  Icfag  stems.  This  has  been  attribiUed  to  the  wat>t  of  air, 
aodito  the  plants  being  too  &r  from  the  glass.  But  it  arises,  in 
>iliality»  from  there  being  too  mudi  heat  in  the  bed  below ;  for 
tlie  plants  never  grow  so,  however  far  removed  from  the  g1as% 
and  scantily  supplied  witli  air,  if  there  b&  not  too  much  Mud^r? 
heat.  ..•  \'   >  '  '  \t 

\  Cosseyy  Feb.  10.  1837.  .   .  .  j 


Art.  X.   On  the  Cultwre  of  the  Turmp.   By  A.  FoaavTH. 


♦ « 


I-  TrtB  early  white  Dutch  and  early  Stone  are  generally  pref* 
ferred  ;  but  the  genuine  Aberdeen  yellow  (golden  yellow,  or 
Maltese  golden)  is  the  hardest,  the  hardiest,  and  moat  sugary 
of  any  sorts  I  have  ever  seen.  Times  of  sowing  may  be  about 
March  25.  for  an  early  summer  crop;  May  1.5.  for  autumn 
supply;  July  1.  for  a  main  winter  stock;  and  Aug.  12.  for  the 
latest,  or  spring,  crop.  In  sowing,  suppose  the  ground  to  be  in 
riclges,  18  in.  wide,  and  some  well-rotted  dung  introduced  be- 
tween them  ;  and,  after  digging  every  ridge  separately,  cover 
the  dung  about  2  in.  deep,  pass  the  roller  over  the  whole,  t|ien 
make  drills  and  sow  the  seeds  right  over  the  ridge  of  dung^ 
burying  them  not  more  than  half  an  inch  deep.  As  the  plants 
oOrne  up,  let  them  be  dusted  with  powdered  lime,  to  prevent 
^njnrv  from  insects  ;  and  when  they  show  their  rough  leaves,  let 
•^em  be  thinned  to  about  3  or  4  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  aftei;- 
fwards  thinned  for  use  to  6  or  8  inches.  At  the  approach  of  drought, 
irost,  or  snow,  some  may  be  dressed  to  1  in.  of  top,  leaving  the 
'TtJOt  entire,  and  crowded  side  by  side  in  dry  tan,  sand,  or  soil, 
-ih  any/ open  shed,  or  awning,  where  tliey.  wili  cou^(ni6 
and  serviceable  for  a  considerable  time.  \ 


89ft  Hints  on  rahing  Asparagus. 

JdiHtt  m  raising  Aspnrnnus.    By  JoHN  WlGUXQii,  Gar* 
\  Ueaisr  at  Co^ej  HaU,  ^. 

'  AsPARAGUSi  iirrown  in  the  gardens  of  pririMe  geritlMetr,  ^ 
often  inferior  to  that  raised  by  market-gardeners.  The  sfipeH;^ 
oritjr  6f  the  latter  is  caused  by  the  greater  richness  of  thMf  ioil 
in  which  it  is  raised.  Marlcet-gardeners  being  under  no  contMl' 
of  masters,  generally  spare  no  expense  in  enriching  tlteiribll ; 
and  their  beds  are  more  frequently  renewed.  Bnt  gcntleiMen'jp' 
gardeners,  not  being  always  free  to  act  as  they  jtiHge  most  proper, 
are  often  without  the  means  of  improving  the  soil ;  their  beds^«i% 
frequently  old,  and  the  soil  in  them  exhausted ;  when  new  beds  are 
made,  from  the  want  of  more  materials,  they  are  rrenerally  formed 
in  the  same  way  which  prevailed  fifty  years  niro.  'llie  soil  is  made 
good  about  2  ft.  deep,  iiiul  laitl  out  in  beds  4  ft.  wide,  with  paths 
2  ft.  wide  between  them  j  the  plants  being  set  in  rows  1  ft. 
asunder.  Trealcd  in  this  maimer,  no  asparagus  will  be  fit  tocirt 
before  three  years ;  and  by  that  time  the  l)eds  will  have  become 
a  mass  of  roots,  and  two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  soil  will 
be  exhausted. 

To  raise  large  asparagus,  the  soil  should  be  made  good  to  the 
deptli  of  fi  or  G  feet ;  then  laid  out  in  beds  iVoui  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
wide,  with  paths  between  them  of  the  width  of  f?§  ft.  The  plants 
must  be  put  in  2  ft.  apart,  anil  the  st nut  allowed  to  approach 
each  other  much  nearer  than  2  ft.  ;  or  beds  3  ft.  wide,  with  one 
row  of  plants  down  the  centre,  and  the  plants  lA  ft.  asunder  in 
the  rows,  would  b*^  i^referable.  It  is  a  verv  common  cn-or  to 
allow  too  many  ^1  ilks  to  grow  close  to  each  other.  If  this  be 
permitted,  however  good  the  soil,  the  asparagus  is  sure  to  be 
small ;  as  the  stalks,  when  so  dose,  draw  upon  each  other.  Weak 
and  small  stems  produce  invariably  weak  asjmragus;  for  it  is  at 
the  bottom  of  these  that  the  asparagus  springs. 

Happening,  lately,  to  take  up  some  aspai'agus,  which  had  been 
planted  five  years,  I  tuund  the  roots  at  the  depth  of  6  tt«y  in  a 
poor  sandy  soil. 

Cossei^f  Feb,  10.  17* 


Art.  XI L    Oft  the  Culture  of  White  and  Red  Cabbages^  Savoj/s,  and 
Brussels  Sprou^^   By  ALBXANDxa  Forstth,  Gardener, 

W^ITE  Cabbages, —The  only  sort  I  should  cnitivate  fbir 
culinary  purposes  arc,  early  Yorlc,  early  Battersea,  and  sugat«» 
loaf;  not  that  any  of  the  other  varieties  are  faulty,  or  inferior^ 
but  unnecessary ;  since  these,  if  well  grown,  will  bring  a  snc- 
cession  equal  to  any  reasonable  demand*  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  August  (say  12.)  for  the  cabbages  to  come  to  table 
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CuUure  of  WhUe  and  Med  CMages,  ic. 


in  May :  other  seed  should  be  sown  at  Candlemas  (Feb.  2.), 
under  some  alight  protection^  or  In  some  wann  and  well-sheltered^ 
nook»  for  a  snramer  and  autumn  supply;  and  other  seed  should 
be  soirn  at  midsummer)  to  come  in  as  colewort%  fnr  winter  and 

The  ordinary  way  is  to  sow  broad-cast,  and  plant  out  with 
ftfal&.dibb^;  sowing  in  drills^  9  in.  apart,  is  preferable,  as  the 
pUuitS'  can  be  hoed  about,  and  earthed  up,  which  will  forward, 
those  sowed  in  spring,  and  protect  the  autumn  ones  from  winter 
injury.  In  planting*  1  should  chop  out  a  trench,  by  line,  as  the 
digging  proceeds;  and,  after  introducing  the  dung,  place  the 
plants,  previously  watered  and  dug  up  (not  pulled  up),  in  it, 
deep  enough  to  have  their  leaves  just  above  ground.  If  the  soil 
is  too  dry,  it  will  be  better  to  water  the  dung  in  the  trench  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants  before  covering  it  in ;  as  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  will  then  have  three  times  the  effect  that  a  surface' 
watering  would  after  the  rows  are  finished.  The  plants  may 
stand  IS  in.  apart  from  row  to  row,  and  din,  apart  in  the  row. 
If  large  cabbages  are  wanted  (which  is  very  seldom  the  case},' 
every  alternate  plant  may  be  used  for  coleworts ;  the  rest  wilt 
then  stand  to  form  heads  at  18  in.  apart  every  way.  The  or- 
^nary  routine  culture  of  cabbages  need  not  be  enlarged  on»  as 
every  gardener  knows  that  they  require  earthing  up  as  they 
advance  and  frequent  hoeings,  &c.  '  ^ 

JRed  Cabbages,  The  rSdi  Dutch  and  dwarf  red  are  the 
best  varieties;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  the  sorts  .pure*  As 
the  plants,  however,  are  easily  distinguisned  when  young,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  planting  bastard  varieties.  Sow  about  tne  12th 
t>r  20th  of  August,  in  fresh  poor  soil,  as  directed  for  white 
cabbages.  In  March,  or  early  in  April,  plant  ou^  in  richlj^ 
manured  land,  in  rows  2  ft.  by  18  in.  For  the  manner  of  plant^ 
ing,  see  White  Cabbages. 

Savoys,  —  The  large  yellow,  the  dwarf  yellow,  and  ^he 
green  savoy  are  all  useful ;  yet  the  dwarf  yellow  alone  may 
succe>-irijlly  meet  every  reasonable  demand  for  this  article.  Sow* 
in  Febtuary,  in  drills,  as  directed  for  white  cabbages;  and,  as 
the  plants  aiKaiice  (say  when  4  in.  Iiii^li),  let  them  be  trans- 
plumed  to  the  same  distances,  &c.,  as  directed  for  red  cabbages. 

Brussels  Sj^r(j/its.  —  Brussels  sj>ruiits  may  be  transplanted  into 
rows  2ft.  by  one:  in  every  other  respect  they  are  treated  like 
savoys,  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  eidargcd  upon  in  this  place. 
Mr.  Alorgan  [Hort.  Trans,y  vol.  ii.),  quoted  in  the  Encyc,  of 
Gardenings  says  that  the  Brussels  sprouts  arc  not  sufficiently 
hardy  to  last  through  the  winter  in  England;  but  I  never  saw 
them  kdied  by  frost,  either  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  or  on  the 
other. 

Isleworihi  Ash-JVednesda^j  1837. 

A  A  i 
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Art.  Xill.   FhricuUural  and  Boimmal  Notices  omM,ikds  of  PlamU 

.  newii/  introduced  info  our  Gardens^  and  that  h(fvc  origmflttd  in  themj 
.  and  oM  Ki»d6  o/ Interest  previous! extant  in  them  ;  supplementary 
,  io  the  latest  Editions  of  the     J^^fiCj^dqpadiq  ,^J^^i<l^^'[^^fi^fJ^j|f 
the     hurlus  Brilaniiicus**  '  •.'    \    .  -r 

Curtis'' s  Botanical  Masazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  c^bHkrfi^ng 
eight  plates;  3^.  6a.  colourecl,  plain.  Edited  bySfr  WiMlm 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c 

Edwards's  Ba/tanical  Register ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  a>ntainmg 
eiglit  plates;  ^s.  coloured,  35.  plain.  Edited  hy  Dr.  Lmdlcry^ 
Professor  of  B(»tai>y  in  the  London  University. 
Svf'cf^  British  Fimvcr-Gnrden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containiog 
^  tour  plates;  ^.coloured,  2#.  plain.  Edittd  by  David  Dofi^ 
.   £s(|.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Librarian  to  the 

Linn<T;in  Society, 
The  Botanist  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  eacli  contuiniug  four  plates^,  with 
»    tivo  pages  of  letterpress ;  8 vo,  large  paper,  2s,Qd.\  small  paper, 
.  li*m>   Conducted  hy  B.  Maund,  £]»(i|^  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J;  S.  Henslow,  M«  A.^  F.L.S*,  &&,  Professor  of  Botany  m  th^ 
University  of  Cambridge. 
The  Floral  Cabinet ;  in  montlily  numbers  I  f  o;  LN.  H,/.  each.  Con* 
ducted  by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  FredericJc  Westcott,  Esq., 
'   Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural R-icicty. 

^-Mnund  s  Botanic  Gardrn,  or  Magazine  of  Unrd//  Flower  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  lirilain  ;   in  monthly  iiinnber.'^,  vm-h  containing 
fonr  coloured  ti^ures  in  one  page;  large  paper  is,ijd»)  1*. 
Edited  by  U.  Maund,  Esq.,  E.L.8. 
The  Floricultural  Magazine  and  Miscdlany  of  Gardenings  edited  by  . 

Robert  Marnock,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Oar« 
*   dens,  Sbeifield.  In  monthly  numbers,  6<f.  each. 

DELPITT'NIUM  141'I  intfTiiiMium 

Var.  ♦jaUidutn  Lindl.    paJc/Vac'    ^  A        "   j'    P    •••    1836   D   CO   Bot.  rcg.  1969. 

*'  It  grows  7  ft.  hi^h  in  rich  ground,  with  a  firm  stem  of  a 
delicate  cjlaiicous  green.    Its  leaves  are  thin,  and  destitute  of 
the  smiiUest  trace  of  haii  iness;  \s  ijik  its  long  branched  racemes  of 
nodding  sky-blue  flowers  give  a  im>>t  graceful  appearance  to  the  ^ 
termination  of  the  branciies."  {But,  Jieg,^  July.) 

fOQi,  ITA'LVA  ^  'J 

•oonelniim  Ktunot*  4  ITrffM.  nett  tf.  CI  p.r  5         t  &  America  tSSS  C  9^  flor«lb»Si, 

Raised  from  seeds  received  by  Mrs.  Charles  Shaw  of  Blr* 
mingham,  from  South  America.  A  pleasing  addition  to  that 
already  numerous  genus^"  {JFhnCah*,  July,)  , 

^alsaminece, 

IMI'A^TIF.NS  ^  ^  .  _ 

•6(  .11  <n  r.i //c^Ti^   (irai>c-floworod        LJ   <^t  ]    au   L  £Mt  Indlct  2S9S  8  W^kSHl'. 


*  * 
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suppknmiimi^  ia  ofPiatUs  and  HorU  BriU  d61. 

"  It  ha'^  soldom,"  says  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  "  been  our  G;oncl 
fortune  to  figure  a  more  interestiog  plant  than  the  one  here 
given  ;  or  one  tliat,  at  first  sight,  wouhl  appear  less  to  belong 
to  the  very  natural  genus  of  which  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
doubtedly a  member,  ~  Impatiens."  Sent  by  William  NimiiiO} 
Esq.,  from  Bombay,  in  1835. 

JB&  PSORA' LEA- 

'•orbiculari*  Lintll     ruimd-l.-arcd     ^  A    or  }    Jn.Jl    P    California    183")    R    p.l    Bot.  rog.  lS7i. 

**  A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  with  long,  lounli,  slender,  creep- 
ing btems  fVoni  wliich  the  leaves  spring  upon  stalks  about  6  in. 
lonn^.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  dark  glands,  which  ai  e 
Diingii  (I  with  soft  hairs,  all  over  its  surface,  and  which  reseuible 
the  kind  of  nails  which  upholsterers  call  tacks* '  {Bot.  Iteg,p 
July.) 

19H  CY'TISUS  _ 
'   ttceaatwi  Mamodk  nteme^owrti       se8  ttf^A  Y       fVBBB  C  vJt  Iltr.ttir..l8L 

'  A  hardy  shrub,  of  modei*ately  robust  habit,  fbrmmg  a  hand- 
some bush,  3  ft.  or  upwards  in  height;  first  introduced  by  Messrs* 
Young  of  E})som.  (JP/or.  Mag,,  July.) 

Ua»  i&PA'RXIUM  17468  J<liic«M« 

•odonfiariimim  2>.  Dom  H  or  4  JL«  Y  TtnSm  18M  8  eo  8«t.  Br.  fl..gt»i  SSDl 

A  spu  ading  branching  shrub,  with  ioufr,  filiform,  msli-like, 
green  branches;  the  younger  ones  silky.  Tlii,b  variety  15  diiiin- 
guished  by  its  more  slender  and  spreading  habit,  moi  c  silky  leaves 
and  shoots,  and  smaller  fragrant  llowers.  Raised  by  the  lie  v. 
Mr.  Duke  of  Lake  House,  near  iSalisbury,  li  om  seeds  staled  to 
have  come  from  Persia.  {Swf,  Br.  FL-Gard.,  July.)  ' 

17468a  •atutif?)lium  LiiiM.    sharp-leavctl    <»    or  fi  jl.s    Y    Turkey    IS.^!   S   co    Rot,  n»g. 

Whether  this  is  more  than  a  variety  of  the  Spanish  broom, 
Dr.  Lindley  cannot  sny.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  Irom  Turkish  seeds.  The  leaves  are  not 
only  longer  and  taper-pointed,  instead  of  being  rounded  at  the 
pQint}  but  the  racemes  are  more  lax,  and  the  manner  of  growth 
tar  more  graceful;  otherwise  it  is  like  the  Spanish  broom.  {Boi* 
^Begp  July.) 

xLosdcea  $  PoiettiiUea, 

laeS.  FOTKV'I'IT.T, A  1,-^15^1  gla-.  IcIN;-! 

var.      i;ituu  Li«<//.    cut./**«t.  J   ^  A    cu   2         Y   Caltfomla   1835   D  co   Bot.  reg.  ISffS. 

"  A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  introduced  by  the  HorticiiUmal 
Society  from  California.  It  is  not  a  horticultural  plant,  being 
too  weedy  to  olfer  any  i  ea^ouable  probability  of  being  improved 
by  culture;  but  it  is  interesting  to  Itotanists,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  w])ich  species  vary  permanently  in  their  wild  state.* 
(BoL  Reg.,  July.) 

Comj)(Jsit(C, 

-Htlfrr  mtrffPfilf  .  .        ,  . 

Sma  l6Dglpe«ii»o*.  Umf^tilked  O  e.l  S  T  PISSS  8  co  aql,]HBf,3W. 
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.    .     Fieriadiural  Mul  Botanical  NcikeSm 

Sent  by  Mr.  Drummond  from  Texas.  In  ^^eneral  habi^  it 
comes  nearest  to  C.  tinctoria  and  C.  Atkinsonmna  ;  and  is^  per^ 
liap$9  intermediate  between  them  and  C.  vcrtioiU^ta.  Jt  appears 
feo  be  annual  or  triennin!,  and  flowers  in  the  open  border  in  the' 
^tumn.  {Boi.  Mag,f  July.) 

to  ttM  curred  tut)c  of  the  corolbiO  >  • 

•btoolor  JXHm  tw<».col(Nifed  jt  pr  3  ap  RandY  OeovgiA  1835  C       Swt  Br.  i..gwd.3Hl 

Raised  by  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Co.^  from  seeds  collected  in 
Georgia,  United  States/  by  Mr«  Alexander  Gordon^  a  zealous 
botanical  collectori  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  elegant 
Gardoquioi  HookeriV  The  plant  is  hardy,  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  produces  abundance  of  beautiful  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers. 
{Swt.  Br.  FL-Gard,^  July.) 

Campamddcea, 

Wl,  CAMPA'NULA 

•muiiUJUaund  wall  ^  |  p.r  |  •  B   S.  Europe  183S  R  co  Maun d  B»t.  gard.  GOO. 

Called  PortenscblagiV^na  by  Romer  and  Schultes.  Wlien  kept 
in  pots,  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam«  and  sand,  with  abundance  of 
drainers,  is  very  congenial  to  its  growth.  {Bot*  Qard^  July.) 

G^n^cefle 

1603.  GE'S\FR,4 

,  *elonguU  elunf,Mtc(l   •- O       ^  »  S  S.  Atner'tea  C  |>.l  The  2k>Unkt,  27. 

A  plant  of  this  .spec'iL's,  2  ft.  liigli,  llowered,  in  September  last, 
in  the  siovc  of  Mcsbrs.  Pope  of  Handsworth,  Sratlbrilshire. 
Several  Britisli  cultivators  imported  this  species  Iruiu  the  Con- 
tinent in  1835.  {TAe  BoUitdat  July.) 

flSl.  AZA^LEA  var.  Seymodri  Herb. 

Kaised  from  a  plant  of  i^hododendron  Tihodora  imprtigoated 
with  the  pollen  of  i^.  luteutn.  {Boi.  Reg,y  July.) 

The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  coloury  slightly  tinged 
with  purple.  {BoU  Beg,^  July.) 

JLMdia* 

HKL  rttY'MUS 

*azarcu«  Maund  azure  tt.   or  }  Jn    P   S.  Europe   ?  1830   C   co   Maund  Bot.  gard.  604. 

This  species  spreads  closely  over  the  surface  of  the  soil :  it 
partakes  of  the  perfumes  of  its  congeners,  and  continues  in 
•flower  several  weeks.  It  merits  a  place  in  cverv  collectioTi  of 
aipines,  wlietiier  kept  iti  j)ots,  or  cultivated  in  a  compartment 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  wanti>  of  this  class  of  plants.  {Boi*  Gard,p 
July.) 

BOLBOPHY'LLUM  ^       ^  _ 

•••Itatbrium  Litittt.  dtncing       [Zil  p-r  t  d  R  Sierra  Leone  1635  D  p.r.w  Hot.  reg.  1910. 

**  It  is  worlliy  of  remark,  that  in  all  this  genus  Bolbophyllum 
the  spiral  vessels  are  particulaily  tough  and  numerous."  (Boim 
Beg.,  July.) 
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Trafisactiofis  of  the  London  HorticulUu-al  JSocieti^  3i>3t 

£U{X>  PHIA  CBoU  xtg.  1972. 

%iMnMUcbT«Uidir.  kmf^cd  A  iZS  «a  2  M  Y.  tpotM  witli  R  Ceylon         R  »t 

A  handsome  species  of  this  extensive  genus»  inabiting  shady 
wpi]^^  in  peyjoiii  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety sonie  yeans  ago,  by  Mr.  WatsoDi  the  superintendent  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Peradenia.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
prciiiduceous  plants  to  cultivate,  and  produces  its  graceful 
racemes  of  green  and  yellow  flowers  abundantly  towards  the 
laittr  part  of  the  year.  They  go  on  growiiitr  and  producing 
fresh  flowers  till  Christmas."  [IJuf,  lu^.f  July,) 
OrcJu(lacc(V  ^  Epidcndrccc. 

Haj  L\»  eg/V/.  A  new  genus  of  Mexican  Orchldiiceas  ived 
by  the  Horlicniuiral  Society  ivom  the  neighbourhood  of  \'^era 
Cruz,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Theotlore  llartweg,  aiur 
wliom,  as  the  original  iiartwegm  proves  to  be  nothing  but 
Chloropliyllum,  Dr.  Lindley  has  named  it. 


REVIEWS. 

Art  I.   Trnnsncliom  of  the  lltnticuUurnl  Socicli/of  LottdoU*  Secoad 
Series.    Vol.  I.  i\iit  V.   4to.    Loudon,  1SS3. 

(CouHnuedfrom  Vol.  Xil.  p.  436.) 

59i  Oft  M«  Culture  of  the  Poiaia.   By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

President.   Read  March  19.  1883. 

**  1  BATS  BO  often  addressed  commuoicatioiiB  to  this  Society  upon  tbe 
cultore  of  the  potato,  that  many  of  its  members  may  not  improbabljr  think 

that  more  than  a  sufficient  extent  of  the  pages  of  cur  transactions  have  been 
alreaily  devoted  to  that  snbject.  It  wonll  certaiiilv  not  be  ilifTiciilt  to  find 
otie  luortj  entertaining;  but,  if  the  farmer  can  he  made  to  derive  jjucli  intbrni- 
ation  from  our  transactious  as  will  enable  hiiu  to  cause  the  same  space  of 
ground  wfaicb  now  afibrds  one  bushel  of  potatoes  to  afibrd  two,  and  the 
peasant  to  cause  the  half  acre,  which  now  supplies  his  tabic  with  potatoes, 
to  affiird  him  in  addition  a  con<fi(kra!)Ie  weight  of  aniiTial  food,  few  su!>jectS 
can  be  more  important ;  and,  therefore,  conceiving  myself  to  he  prep^ired  to 
coraoiunicate  some  further  useful  information,  I  venture  to  addrchu  another 
eommunication  upon  the  same  subject. 

The  fact  that  every  variety  of  potato,  when  it  has  been  long  propagnted 
from  parts  of  its  tuberous  roots,  becomes  less  productive,  i-.,  I  believe,  tm-  • 
qucstionul)le.  I  have  often  witnessed  the  pro^rcs'»;ivc  decay  ofviironr  and  the 
ditierent  effects  of  the  influence  of  age,  upon  many  different  varieties.  The 
quality  of  some  has  remflaoed  perfectly  ^ood,  after  the  produce  in  quantity 
ha»  bacpme  h^hly  defective;  whilst  in  others  that  has  disappeared  with  the 
vigour  of  the  plant.  I  brought  to  this  place  a  single  tuber  of  Lankniann^s 
potato  soon  after  tliut  was  imported:  the  produce  of  that  variety  then, 
and  continueil  dnrini^  some  successive  years,  very  great;  but  its  vij^onr  was 
gradually  diuiiui&heil ;  and  in  tiie  last  year  its  proJucc  was  at  least  one  third 
'(more  than  seven  tons  per  acre)  less  than  I  obtained  from  the  same  soil,  md 
upder,  in  every  re>ipect,  the  same  management,  from  other  varieties  of  newly 
similar  habits,  hut  which  h;nl  recently  sprnng  from  seed.  Tlie  propagation 
of  expended  varifjties,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  flie  <"n!^e.i  why 
the  crops  pi  potatoes  generally  have  been  found  so  much  le^  than  tliose 
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\\'Wrh  I  hove  stated  to  have  been  produced  here.  I  hnvc  received  letters, 
wuiun  a  few  niDntiis,t>oai  persons  in  drtferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  intbnnin^ 
me  tbit  they  have  been  tumble  to  obtain  by  any  mode  ,  of  culture  above 

00  JQQ  biMhds  of  potatoes  fiwii  an  ,«flfe  oC  gpod  jhbmI  veliaMimrvd  grbiimb') 
(have  in  answer  desired  to  know  tb^.agft  of 4he Marieties cultivated ;  but  tipoof 
thtit  \yomt  \  have  imiforFiily  found  my  correspondents  totally  uniifibmied  f 
cnniiminicLitinir  to  nie,  ho'»v(  ver,  tlie  important  iotclli^nce  t\mt  the  mime 
varietur  bore  liuire  abundautiy  at  a  former  penod,  and  otteu  ihuL  ihp  i|U|Ui£}L 
of  the  former  produce  was  sujperior.  When  I  first  slaleti  .htasliMSrflerrnni* 
munieation,  that  I  had  obtainecf  a  produce  cquivat^t  to  670  buahelB  of  80  lb. 
{)rr  ncrc,  T  found  some  clifTKMilty  in  ()l)lainiii'.'  rrrdit  for  the  accumry  of  my 
^statement,  thonijh  I  tlien  felt  periectiy  coniidexit  ttKit,  by  fust  obtaitnnL;  ^a^i^|. 
ties  better  adapted  to  my  purpose,     should  be  able  to  raise  uiucii  heavier 
crops ;  and  the  foUowing  statement  in  aupfKirt  of  which  I  am  preparea  to 
adduce  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  will  prove  that  niy  confidence  ^^hm 
perfectly  well  founded. 

**  I  planted  in  my  garden,  in  the  last  season,  some  tubers  of  a  variety  ot*  po- 
tato of  very  early  habits,  but  poasebsiug  more  vigour  of  growili  than^  is 
usually  seen  in  such  varieties.  The  soil  in  which  they  were  planted  wa^  in 
good  condition,  but  not  ridtcr  than  the  soils  of  flnrdens  usually  are,  and.  the 
maiiure  which  it  had  receiv^l  consisting  chiefly  m  decayed  oak  leaves,  which 

1  prefer  to  other  manure-^  ;  because  it  n<'^•<*r  coTniTinnicatef?  a  strong  taste,  dt* 
flavour,  to  any  vegetable.  ISo  previous  piepurution  wa.s  ^iven  to  the  soil;  and 
ti;ie  i»poC  wh<^re  liie  plantation  wa6  uiade  wai»  not  iixeU  upon  liii  the  da^  of 
planting ;  and  no  manure  of  any  kind  was  then  given.  Owing  to  the  vanet^, 
tiemg  m  a  very  excitable  habit,  I  planted  the  tubers  at  least  9  in.  deep  in  the 
so\] ;  and  I  subsequently  raised  the  mould  in  ridge's  3  in.  high,  to  prevent  the 
young  plants  sustainini:  injiuy  from  Irost ;  but  no  subsequent  moulding  waa 
given.  1  anticipated  trom  the  previous  produce  of  the  variety,  which  I  had 
nised  by  cross  breeding  from  two  early  varieties  in  1830,  a  very  extrecwdinary 
crop ;  wid  I  therefore  invited  several  gardeners  and  farmers  to  witness  the 
amount  of  it ;  and  I  procured  the  attendance  of  the  two  most  eminent  agri- 
culturists of  the  vicinity,  who  were  tenants  to  other  gentlemen.  The  cxtemal 
^ows  (two  deepj,  and  the  external  plants  at  the  ends  of  all  the  remaining 
rows,  were  taken  away,  and  the  produce  of  the  interior  part  of  the  plantar 
tioa  was  alone  selectecl;  and  that  was  pronounced  tobcfnlly  equivalent  to 
$64  bushels  and  43  lb.,  or  34  tons,  8cwt.  1071b.  per  statu^  acre.  Stiil 
larger  crops  may,  I  fto!  sntisfiL-d,  he  obtained;  and  my  opi'iton  i*?,  that  more 
than  1000  bushels  of  potatoes  may,  and  will  be,  obtained  from  an  acre  of 
^ound. 

**  An  opinion  is,  I  believe,  generally  prevalent,  that  varieties  of  potate«tf, 
6f  very  high  and  luxuriant  growth,  are  capable  of  larding  per  acre  the  greatest 

weight  of  produce;  hut  this  is  certmnly  erroneous;.  Such  will  grow  in 
poorer  soil,  and,  requiring  wider  intervals  between  the  rows,  are  better 
calculated  for  culture  with  the  plough;  and  therefore,  perhaiis,  their  produce 
may  be  raised  at  as  little,  or  less,  cost  per  bushel ;  though  that  is,  I  tfilttli^ 
very  questionable.  Much  time  and  much  labour  of  the  plant  miMt  bi^  ItaDtf 
pended  in  raising  the  nutriment  absorbed  from  the  soil  into  the  leaves  ttpbtf 
the  top  of  a  very  tall  stem,  and  down  again  to  the  roots  and  tubers.  - 
'  **  The  potatoes,  in  the  extraordinary  crop  of  which  I  have  above  spoken* 
were  not  washed,  and,  therefore,  a  deduction  must  be  made  for  a  portion  %f 
soil  which  adhered  to  them :  but  that  was  small,  owing  to  the  drynesif  fctt4 
nature  of  the  soil.  Supposing  a  deduction  of  164  bushels  be  made  in  th^ 
abovc-mentiotw!  neconnt,  and  to  afford  potatoes  suffieicnt  to  plant  tbf»  Mere 
of  giduud  a^^am,  BOO  bu.shels  would  still  remain;  and  the«(%  if  judiciously 
given  to  proper  animals,  would  certainly  gi^T!  12001b.  of  annnai  Ibod.  For 
wis  ptu^pose  early  varieties  of  potatoes  possess  great  advantages ;  hecMbMUlt 
our  domesticated  animals  thrive  most  on  potatoes  after  tlic^c  have  be«mti-le 
germinate :  and  if  those  of  early,  and,  of  course,     very  exciteWe  hfllNtt»'b# 
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taken  np  nnd  collected  into  hdaps,  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  miUdik^ 
tbey  will  germinate  in  nntnmn,  and  be  fit  for  use,  without  being  boiled,  througlr 
the  winter.  Potatoes  of  such  varieties,  are,  how  ever,  wholly  unfit  for  human 
Ibodj  tase  ia  the  spring;  and  for  such  purpose  those  of  later  and  less  excitable' 
M#tinfi8tl«<iibf«Meil;  Of  mich  fciach^  in  tb«  last  MMim,  ipMdi  i^ 
iUlwar&ble,  lywing  to  the  plants  having  laititttii^ry  from  drou^t^  I  ditained^ 
a  prothicc  varym?  fron»  .20  to  24  tons  per  ncre,  the  soil  being  naturally  Hgh© 
n0d  poor,  and  not  more  higbly  maaured  than  woukl  have  bemi  neceBsaryibfr 
•soroj)  of  Swodisii  turnips."     »  . -.^^ 

.rJI     '•'    ♦..  f-riff  0..t  -ft  .r.;f|l 

V.-I        f«J  -  .,       1  .  ;  

Afet.  TI.    CkttalogUe  t^fthc  Ccllnlarcs^  ot  FlmerUss  Plants,  of  Gnt» 

^  \Sritnin  ;  or  those  included  in  the  Linnaan  Class  Cri/piogamia  ;' 
y^compilcd  Jiom  Sir  IV,  ,f.  Hookers  *'  English  Flora.''  vol.  v.;  Sir 

J,  E,  Sw///*',?  **  Knu^lish  Flora,"  vol.  iv. ;  MacJiaj/s  Flora  lUber" 
.,,§tica  lleiis/oivs  ""Cala/omie  (>/  British  Plants"  and  other  Suurccs. 
'  By  W.  A.  Leigiitoiii  B.A.  i'.B.^.  Ediu.,  <i-c.    Sh^et.  .jLof^dpu., 

Price  6rf. 

This  list  Ims  been  very  neatly  printed  on  a  very  large  sheet, 
ill  order  that  it  may,  if  required,  be  transmitted  by  post  at  tho 
rate  of  a  single  postage.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  wish  to 
nse  it  as  a  pamphlet  liave  only  to  cut  it  through  the  middle  And 
tiiea  refold  the  two  haltkheets.  '     '  ] 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

•  •  • 

Art.  I.    General  Notices, 

u,TnE Kyanuin^  afW'uodjnr  Garden  Purposes. —  ^Vhen  we  mention  that  Messrs. 
jUpddiges  have  used  no  other  wood,  for  several  months  past,  in  constructing' 
■pahei^  rafteis,  in  making  talUes  for  naming  plants,  and  even  rods  for  tying  them 
to»  wtt  think  wc  have  said  enough  to  show  the  practical  value  of  the  process  of 
Kyanising.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  every  {gardener  who  sees  this  will  direct 
his  master's  attention  to  the  subject,  as  likely  to  produce  a  coi^sitlerable  saving 
ID  the  annual  expeuse  of  keeping  uj)  uui  ilcus  and  hot-hou6es.  Even  the  saving 
of  labour  in  catting  tallies  anid  rods  ror  tying  plants  to,  where  there  are  ezten- 
^ise  collections,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice;  independently  aUo^Lthei-  of  th^ 
greatly  increased  durability  of  the  wood  cmployccl  for  rafters,  Iiot-be»i  frames, 
sashes,  trellis-work,  doors,  fences,  wheelbarrow  s,  seats,  slieds,  sumnicr-houses, 
plant-boxes, &c.  It  has  been  stated  to  us,  on  un  authority  on  which  we  thinic 
we  (HID  rely,  that,  where  articles  are  cut  into  the  forma  reqwred,such  asfallicsi 
propa  for  rods,  &c.,  brushing  them  over  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
viU  be  found  sufficient  to  insure  durability  ;  but,  as  the  price  of  Kyanising  is 
a  mere  trifle,  we  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  for  any  one  to  attempt  it  him- 
self. The  Hon.  and  Rev.  \V.  Herbert  has  tried  a  solution  of  alum  water,  and 
fl^qd  it  edecuve  iu  preserving  birds ;  and  he  hu.s  suggested  to  us  that  it  nimbt 
ki  fried  fi>r  preserving  wood,  such  as  tallies,  rods*  «c.  We  believe  Mr.  Her- 
is  maLijig  tome  ezperiments  in  this  way  himself,  and  we  would  suggest  a 
trial  to  gardeners  and  naturalists,  since  it  involves  very  little  expense.  —  Cond» 
.  "  A  liolanicnl  Col/rctor  l<>  d'iscor<  r  the  chief  Beauties  of  am/  purlu  idar  District, 
should  visit  all  it;>  princiuul  hiils  and  valleys,  woods  and  plains,  not  less  tiian  six 
iiifm  IB  the  year.  To  do  so  in  the  least  degree  satisfactorily!  and  prepare  a 
fertial  herbarium  of  the  district^  aspace  of  country  30  miles  square  would,  on 
ikic  average,  including  barren  parts  and  water,  prove  an  ample  portion,  even  for 
%  (ly^ry  exwujnation*  J^ow^  as^  Amen^        coutaijis  fU)out  1  j,0^j^p(>^ 
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square  miks,  it  Iw  fbttwi  tbat  it  vould  occ^pf  npvudb  of  600  botaAuU 
80  yean  to  collect  th«  firiiic^  rkhei  «f  t)ii»  country*"  (Mamutg  JMnio 
(?ardff%  JtUM,  1837.) 

77u;  Geography  of  Evergreen  Trees.  — "  In  die  northern  hcml^f^b*^!:*, 
Q^>edally  in  North(irn  Europe,  Lvor^reiii  trees,  as  well  asslinihs,  tullow  njore 
or  less  ttie  t>ea  ljoci^i  ;  and  in  bouliieru  Europe,  where  till  the  cuuntrifa», 
liy  thdr  peculiar  configumjoii,  arc  ^urrouodea  by  the  ffla»  we  bava  a  great 
pradmnuiance  of  theie  f^getaUeJGoraM*  In  the  southern  hflmiaphgre,.an  <lie 

contrary,  the  appearance  of  evergreen  trees  nmi  shrubs  is  quite  nn  unusual 
pheuoHu  non  ;  perhaps  sueh  vegetable  produiuon.s  stand  in  more  intimate  con- 
uexion  titan  we  suppose  with  tiic  predouiiuuting  iiiiiucuce  ot  tine  sea.  Here, 
it  is  not  only  the  subcropical  lone,  not  only  the  wanner  portion  of  the  ton* 
pei*ate  zone,  wlucb  corresponds  to  our  southeru  Europe,  but  we  fmd  this  fonn 
of  trees  with  evergreen  leaves  extending  even  to  MagelUin's  StraitH,  and  beyond 
them  ;  and  our  tcnslcr-lraved  box  of  northern  Europe  corref^ond*?  to  the  ever- 
green box  trees»  *»t'  Soutli  America,  the  buulhcrn  parts  of  Isew  UuUaiid,  Van 
JDieoicQ's  Laud,  New  Zealand,  &c."  (Mei^tr  on  Mtf  Distribution  of  Ve^±ation 
on  Ike  gretOeH  Beigkls  of  the  ikmttkiifMk  Mtd  Upper  Pem^n  quoted  m  Jmumuft 
Jhnrna/yJuh/,  \S37,  p. 

Effect  of  Fi'vextx  oti  Ihr  She  of  /?/tvT  Currenii* —  M.  Bonssingunlt,  in  a  nieuHJir 
recently  jircsi  ntt-d  to  the  Ai"aileni\  ul  Sciences  at  J':iris,  ims  tmlravoured  to 
show  the  efleets  which  tlie  clcuriug  awuy  ot  forests  has  upon  the  foree  and 
dHmdaace  of  the  river  streamn  in  a  country.  He  thioka  that  the  curvent  of 
water  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  clearings  extend;  and  was  led  to  take 
this  view  from  observations  niaile  In  Anurli  ;!,  cHpecnilly  in  the  lake  of  Ta  a- 
ritrna  or  Valencia,  in  Venezuela,  which  has  no  outlet.  This  lake,  in  facr,  lii- 
ininibhed  in  depth  as  fast  as  tiie  i'orcsts  were  grubbed  up ;  but  as  soon  as,  on 
account  of  political  troubles,  the  grubbing  up  ceased,  the  waters  began  to 
assttioe  their  primitive  level.  Siiniuir  results  have  been  furnished  by  the  Lake 
of  Ubate,  in  New  Granada,  and  even  by  those  of  Switzerland. 

M.  BouR?»ingault  also  thinks  that  clearing  away  the  forests  has  a  direct 
ten(iency  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  rain,  in  the  provinces  ol  6au  Uuenaven- 
tura,  ol  Choco,  mad  of  Esnieralila,  which  are  situated  to  the  soutli  of  Paoaina, 
and  where  rains  are  abnost  continual,  the  soil  is  covered  with  4hiek  iMsta ; 
whilst  towards  Paita,  beyond  Tumbes,  the  forests  have  disapptaraii  and  ttms 
ntav  he  .said  to  !)e  unknown.  This  want  of  rain  is  in  like  manner  observed  in 
till  \hv  country  near  tlie  desert  of  Sfchara,  and  even  to  Lima;  yet  Hjesf  two 
countries  enjoy  the  same  temperature,  they  present  nearly  the  same  Mirlacc, 
and  basre  a  fake  poation  relatively  to  the  mountains. 

IL  Arogo  remarks  that  a  contrary  result  has  been  observed  at  Viviera,  in 
Cfae  department  of  Ardcehe,  where  tne  quantity  of  rain  fallen  has  ni|gpiiiliila<l 
rfncp  the  clearing  of  forests  from  the  country. 

Uu  the  other  hand,  M.  Deve/e  of  Chabriol  has  come  to  the  eonclusioti, 
from  the  examination  of  several  historical  documents^  that  in  the  departmoit 
of  CSantal,  in  the  environs  of  Saint  Fleur,  there  has  been  an  abatement  ofitem* 
peraturc  since  the  disappearance  of  the  forests.  For  example,  from  the  mOfUls 
of  the  1 3th  and  1 1th  centuries,  it  is  proved  that  at  this  porif>d  tfio  vine  nns 
cultivated  on  tlic  .slope  of  tlie  hi!!  oi  S;iint  Flenr,  and  tliis  culture  \sui  not 
succeed  ut  present.    Ttie  eiiebtnut  haa  al.io  ih&appeared  irom  inaiiy  of  the 

oantons  where  it  formerly  flourished ;  and  many  villages  situated  near  4he 
summits  of  mountuns  have  been  abandoned,  it  is  also  remarked  that,  in  this 
country,  many  streams  have  been  dried  up  in  consequence  of  the  clearing  of 

the  forests,  (i:  E'ehodu  Mouilr  Snrnnf,  Mm/  'A. 

•  Amber  /uu  been  rccaUlj/  disvoiaxd  by  some  iierman  philosophers  to /.be 

*  nothing  else  than  an  indurated  resin,  derived  from  Tarious  trees  of  liie 
^unily  of  the  Coniferrc ;  which  resin  is  ibund  in  a  like  condition  in  all  Kai|es» 
because  its  usual  original  depositories  ( \  iz.  beds  of  brown  coal)  have  bqen 
formed  almost  every  where  under  similar  circumstances*  (t/amenrnV  Ji^mwU, 
July,  1837,  p.  lia.j 
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On  ihc  RdatiOiiS  oj  Colour  and  SwrJ!  hi  the  more  mporiant  Fa»iilicii  of  fhv 
Vegetabic  Am^doM,  as  extracted  from  h  work  eotitled  **  Uebcr  dat  lAvhl 
FcnMgiwtue  uber  (fo  C%emb€ke»  tmtf  Fht/siogucktm  Winkumgtn  4m9lben"  by 
Dr.  Landsrcbc  o\'  Markirg,  in  Jmn»$on*s  Jmtrnal  tat  JflRiar^  1837* -^O. 

-Schiibler  and  F.  J.  Kohler  have  lately  published  (in  nn  Innusural  Dhncrtation 
by  the  latter,  Tubingen,  1831,  8vo)  tlie  results  of  some  vcrv  interestinp; 

•  iavf atigirtions  on  the  relatioiib  ut' colour  and  smell  tit  tiie  mure  iin|iortant  fami- 
Uat-of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  have  thrown  much  light  on  tbia  hitherto 

.  Jicd«  coteivaMd  field. 

They  examined  the  relations  of  riie  flowers  of  4200  plnnts  belonging  to  87 
diflTeroiit  families,  of  which  latter  20  were  dicotyledonous,  and  7  monocotyle- 
donuus.    In      of  rhrse  tainihes,  tlie  whole  pencra  and  specieu  are  consiilered, 
in  so  &r  as  particuiui  iiWbrMiatioa  could  be  obtained  j  and  in  G,  the  more 
poptant  genem  were  submitted  to  a  careful  examinatioB  and  ealculadon. 

Among  the  Monocotyledons,  the  following  natural  families  were  inresti* 
nfted :  \hv  /jliaceae  Dec,  the  /Temerocallideae  Dcc.^  the  AmaryllWdar 
Oec.,  tilt  sv  iilea;  Reichenb.y  the  /ridere  J^cr  ,  the  fi'milaceie  Uec.y  and,  lastly, 
the  t'anii;e  Ucc^  On  the  other  hand,  uiiiung  the  Dicotyledons  were  ex- 
amined more  especially  the  /asmlneee  J>r.,  the  iSblan^eeae  Dee,,  and  tbe 
OmB^axbmB,  together  with  17  others,  which  wi  re  not  so  extensively  examined 
as  the  3  first;  viz.,  the  i^oragi'neae,  the  //eliotr6pea£,  the  Lysimachese,  the 
Priniulareap,  the  Polenu'inca',  the  C'onvolvniacea?,  the  runipamilaccae,  the 
riolan^a;,  the  Leuticularese,  tlie  Stcll^tee,  the  /^o&aceie,  the  Sarmentacese, 
^he  JKanuncul^cea?,  the  Papaver^cea?,  the  AVmphseacecE,  and  the  more  im- 
portant genera  of  the  ScropnoUres  and  Cruc^t«. 

The  above-mentioned  famili  s  of  the  Monocotyledons  have,  in  general,  a 
greater  tendency  to  flowers  cf  tlic  white  and  yellowish  red  ??erie8  of  tmts,  than 
those  of  th»'  Dicotyledons.  Blue-flowcrint:  spec  ics  are  much  rarer  amon?  the 
first  than  tiic  la-st  j  whereas  the  Monocotyledons  iuclirde  a  much  greater 
number  of  odoriferous  species.  The  fiimilies  of  tbe  lilies,  the  ^emeroculMae^ 
tbe  AmaryllftAMe,  the  iSdlleSft,  and  the  /rfdc(e,  contain,  on  an  average,  14*2  per 
cent  odoriferxis  species;  wber»s  the  lamilies  of  Dicotyledons  cited  abore 
contain  only  9*9  per  cent. 

Among  the  already  mentioned  5  families  of  Monocotyledons,  the  Ama> 
tflMtm  eontssn  the  largest  number  of  white>llowerlng,  and,  at  tbe  ssnie  ttoe, 
of  agfwably  scented,  species.  Of  100  species,  there  are  38  which  are  wrhite- 
#owering;  whereas  tbe  blue-flowering  species  seem  to  be  wanting:  there  are 
27*H  por  cent  odoriferous  species.  The  /n'dea*,  ou  the  contrary,  have  rarely 
w  hite  flowers ;  and  odoriferous  species  are  seldom  met  with,  there  iHitng  only 
about  9  to  10  per  cent.  There  are  many  blue-flowering  species  ( 19  per  ccntj, 
and  only  1 1*8  per  cent  having  white  flowers.  The  ji{08lU!e»e  are,  after  tbe 
fTasmfnea?,  the  ridiest  among  the  previously  enumerated  fiimilies  of  Dicot)'Ie* 
dons  in  whitc-flowerinsj  and  odoriferous  plants.  There  the  blue  rf^lonr  is 
entirely  wanti?)'i-.    In  100  speeics,      are  white,  and  13*1  nrc  odoriferous. 

The  Campanulaceic,  G'entiawea',  and  /^apavcruceffi  are  the  poorest  of  the  dico- 
tyledonous families  in  white  and  odoriferous  species.  Among  the  two  first, 
ilhere  are  many  white-flowering  species  i  and,  among  the  laat^  many  violet-, 
coloured  flowcrin^'  species.  To  rnnfirm  this  observation,  I  may  state  that 
there  arc  only  t  in  species  in  100  havii;'^  white  flowers,  and  hardlr  ]-i  in  the 
same  number  possesbing  any  smell.  If  we  arrange  the  colour  rciutions  in  a 
general  table,  we  have  the  following  results:  — 


Mean  in 

In  4000  Fpccict. 

Mean  iii 

Colour. 

In  4000  tpcciefl. 

1000  cpccies. 

Colour. 

1000  spccieit 

^^'hite  - 

-    -  1193-3 

284 

Yellow 

-  931*3 

2126 

Red  - 

-  923 

220 

Orange  - 

.  50 

12 

Violet  . 

.     .  307V 

73 

Brown 

-  18*3 

4 

Blue 

-  sm  s 

141 

Black 

% 

fifeea 

•  16S 

36 
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Hence,  it  appears  that  white  is  the  most  extensively  distributed  colbu-, 
and  that,  anion^r  the  coloured  flowers,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  are  of  more  fre- 
uuent  occurrence  than  the  three  intermediate  tints,  violet,  green,  and  orange. 
Of  the  three  principal  colours,  yellow  is  the  most  abundant,  but  blue  the 
rarest ;  while  of  the  three  intermediate  colours  violet  is  the  most  frequent;; 
"When  flowers  occur  having  a  green  colour,  the  tint  is  generally  not  pure,  but 
is  rather  a  dirty  yellowish  green ;  for,  indeed,  a  pure  green  in  flowers  is  an 
extremely  rare  phenomenon.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  brown  and  black, 
which  do  not  present  themselves  in  the  optical  spectrum,  are  rare  in  floweciog 
plants.  •       •  ••  "  ; 

If  we  proceed  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  smell  in  plants,  in  the  satniir 
manner  as  in  those  of  colour,  there  results  the  following  general  view,  fronr 
which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  few  black-flowering  species  can  be  brought" 
into  the  calculation  only  by  deducing  the  general  mean  :  — 


Odoriferous 

Colour. 

No.  of 

Odorlfcroiii 

Mean  in 

Colour. 

No  of 

Specin. 

Spcriet. 

lOU  S|>«cies. 

Sperlrd. 

White 

1193-5 

187 

15-G6 

Violet 

307-5 

Red 

923 

854 

9-25 

Orange 

50 

Yellow 

951-3 

75-6 

7-94 

Brown 

18-5 

Blue 

59+-5 

309 

518 

Green 

153 

12-8 

8-36 

Gen.Mean  420*0 

Odoriferous 
Sixties. 

235 

3 

1-2 


OdoTtfriW? 

Ml  an  in 
IfO  Specie*. 

7-64 
6 

6-48  * 
9-99  • 


It  is  thus  evident,  that,  as  the  white-flowering  species  are  most  numerous, 
so  are  they  the  most  generally  odoriferous.  Anjong  the  coloured  flowers,  tha 
red  have  the  greatest  tendency,  and  the  blue  the  least,  to  the  formation  of 
odoriferous  substances.  On  the  average,  there  is  only  one  odoriferous  species 
in  ten. 

If  we  further  separate  the  species  having  an  agreeable,  from  those  having  a 
disagreeable,  smell,  wc  obtain  the  following  results  :  — 


*■  Colour. 

Na  of  Species. 

Having  Ml 
agreeable 
odour. 

Having  a 
diMgreeablc 
odour. 

White 

1193-5 

755 

12 

Red  - 

923- 

76-1 

93 

Yellow  - 

951-3 

611 

14-5 

Blue 

595-5 

23-3 

7-5 

Violet 

307-5 

17-5 

6-0 

Green 

153 

10-3 

Orange 

50 

10 

«^ 

Brown 

18-5 

0 

1-2 

Coloured-  | 

flowering  |- 

2997-8 

189-3 

430 

altogether.  J 

,    1'^  t  r  .i.^i.i 

1 

Mean  !u  100  Special.       '  >^ 


Having  an 

a;?riTablc 
o<lour. 


Having  a 
disagreeoUe; 
oaotir. 


1406 
8*24 
6-42 
3-91 
5-68 
6  73 
8-00 


0-31 


1-00 
101 
1-52 
1-26 
1-95 
1-62 
400 
6-48 

1-43 


From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  whitc-flowerinp;  plants  are  much  more 
frequently  agreeably  perfumed  than  coloured-flowering;  for  in  100  white- 
flowering  plants,  there  are,  on  iva  average,  14-6  having  an  agreeable  .sracn,and 
only  one  having  a  disagreeable ;  whereas  in  the  same  numlier  of  coloured- 
flowering  plants,  there  are  6*3  having  an  agreeable  odour,  and  1*4  having  a 
di»agree:ible. 

There  are  therefore  among  the  white-flowering  plants  a  greater  number  of 
species  having  an  agreeable  swell  than  among  the  coloured-flowering,  in  the 
proportion  ot  63*146  ;  on  the  contrary,  among  the  coloured-flowering  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  plants  ha\ing  a  disagreeable  smell  than  among  the 
white-flowering,  in  tho^MVportion  of  10*14. 


Ml/ 
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Tlie  individual  colours  cxlujjiit  iurtlier  the  foiiowiijMji  difiereoces,  when  the 
flowering  odorirerous  tpeciea  m  each  oolotur  m  rc&ced  to  100  agreeahlfti 
smelling  species :  there  «re»  aocording  to  the  above  raUlkms^  ui  tho  iowan 
or  100  agrieeable-smeliiqg  ijieciea^^ 

WmmgmlMt^vi^omt '  '  •  '   M  HMsg a  Violet  colour  34*9 

J.  Itcd       -  •  *  Green     -         -       .M  > 

v.         Yellow      «     .      ^'5  Qfcoloored  flowers  altogether  2^-7. 

,r  ...        Bloe       -  -  82*2 

The  omnge  and  brown  flowering  plants  secni  to  possess  a  larger  numher  of 
di«a!^reeabiethnn  of  ;;;!reeablc-bmclling  species.  .Vmong  4200  s;»eries  examine<?, 
thi^re  ure  two  brown  plants  wlucti  are  odoriferous,  vir.  the  i>eipiuniuni  triste 
and  the  browobb-red  flowering  Scrophularia  aqiiAtica  L, ;  and  three  odo- 
i^erous  orange  and  yellowish^rad  nowera,  the  Nicot^Vimi  glutinosa  />.,  Aids* 
tris'  Uvaria,  L.,  and  /^erlxiscum  versiflonim  Schrad.i  the  last  alone  has  an 
agreeable  «;mell  ;  the  others  have  a  diKagrecnble  or^our.  It  is  well  known,  and 
not  on  thut  account  the  les4  remarkable,  that  the  great  genus  8tapelit{,  which 
ao  frequently  exhibits  floiMTs  of  a  ytBowisb-red  or  yellowisb^irown  colour, 
includes  so  many  species  having  a  disagreeable  odour,  often  Kke  that  of  eaN 
rion;  further,  that  two  species,  distinguished  by  their  peculiarly  offensive 
odour,  viz.  the  yrium  divnrirHtum  Jf'.,  anrl  xhe  Tsarum  europft^um,  should 
potiMss  a  dark  brown,  pasaiag  iuto  violet,  corolla. 

We  perceive,  then,  from  these  details,  that  white  flowers  are,  for  the  most 
fm^'  M  capachitly,  sweet<4inelhng ;  but  the  family  of  the  Cruciatse  is  in  th» 
nspcct  an  exception,  for  many  of  the  species  have  non-odoriferous  flowen^ 
wherry  they  possP'^^''  ns  a  compensation  a  transient  sharpness;  as  in  the  genera 
Cochicaria,  Lepidiuin,  6'ardamine,  Thiaspi,  5is>'mbrium,  Senebier«,  &c. 
Among  the  Monocotyledons,  we  observe  the  same  thing  in  the  genus  A'W'wxm. 
.  lAfter  havinff  daduoed  these  resufts  fVom  the  species  consider^  coUeedvely, 
the  authors  take  a  general  view  of  the  larger  genera  m  regard  to  the  relationii 
of  colour  and  smell,  in  which  they  separate  the  genera  of  mch  principal 
colour  into  three  divisions,  according  to  the  different  proportions  of  white  ia 
their  flowers ;  they  then  enumerate  together  the  whole  s[)ecies  of  each  colour ; 
Md  thus  calculate  the  number  of  odoriferous  species  which  occur,  taking  the 
mean  of  100  species.  (Edm,  Pkik  Jmrfi.,  Jnnuai^,  1837,  p.  II.) 

Entomology.  —  Dr.  Kobincaii  Dcsvoidy,  physi<  inn  nt  Saint  Sauveur,  in  the 
department  of  Yonne,  has  uiade  some  interesting  and  novel  observations  con- 
cerning insects,  and  presented  seven  memoirs  detailing  them,  to  the  ircnch 
Acadeipy  of  Scleneefc  The  first  treats  of  two  species  of  mason  bees^  which 
build  their  nests  in  empty  snml-shells  of  two  sorts,  the  II^Kx  osp^rsa,  and  the 
H.  nemor^iis,  and  belong  to  the  genus  O^smia.  One  ofthese  species  the  author 
names  Heliclcola ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  cK).Nin^  tiic  orifice  of  the  shell  b}'  a 
papyraceous  opcrcidum,  coni^K>sed  of  vegetable  remaius,  united  by  a  ^ummv 
wnce^  proceeding  from  the  sahra  of  the  b^ :  there  is  then  a  layer  of  yaHowiab 
Boney;  awd  after  this  the  cdhiare  continued  to  the  top  of  thesptfaL  Th« 
second  species,  un;hT  the  name  of  bicolor,  chiefly  inhabits  the  II.  nemoHiUs; 
and  in  its  nest  are  t'oiind  fraL^iTients  of  [u-bhlcs,  cither  calcareous  or  siliceous, 
placed  in  four  or  five  successive  luyir.s,  and  separated  by  a  partition  of  paper : 

It  tfia  bottom  only  araona  or  two caUs^  eaah  eoaiaaning  some yeltowish  ooaaf> 
mid  puc  larva,   in  these  nestS  II*  Bobaseau  has  found  a  paMrilicHl  insect, 

named  Sapy«;a  punctata,  but  coidd  not  ascertain  how  the  fenm'es  introduced 
themselves  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Ain)L!ier  |>ar:»sit(.",  caiiLni  8.  ('heKKstomte, 
pei^'trutes  ttic  ucsts  of  the  Chel()8toma  (whidi  is  iuund  in  the  trunks  oi  old 
liees)  at  the  moment  that  the^  are  quitted  by  the  ngfatfut  owner.  K  third 
■Mooir  treats  of  the  parasites  ol  the  badger^  aa  Shajf  eviiftiB  ^  small  intastiiiae; 
or  in  the  outer  part  of  the  body.  The  fourth  <!^^scribes  an  insect  witli  two  wings, 
the  larva  of  which  lives  as  a  [)ar{islte  in  tic  body  of  tlie  droiK  -bco.  It  is  a 
species  ol  c  ouops,  and  uiusue;*  tlie  drone  wilii  great  peiseveruuce  m  order  to 

coeci  its  purpose.  The  drooe  seems,  at  Srs^  to  ba  very  miy ;  shakes  ita  wiiu's 
VouXIlL  — No.96.  BB 
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makes  a  great  noise,  tiiitl  tries  to  fly  from  its  pursuer,  but  is  evidently  under 
indUMce  of  some  fMUng  whldi  it  cannot  control.  loatead  of  rotniiig  on 

an  enemy  m  much  smaller  than  itsdf,  and  crushing  h,  or  flying  tnmy  ^ 

quickly  as  possible,  it  remains  ohsliiuiiely  in  tin  plitrc  where  it  hasbfen  sookin^ 
honey,  turning;  rf^inui  and  rj&und ;  and,  when  tirt^d  and  btutionary,  tha  Cm^ops 
darti  Uj^on  it,  and  then  ilies  oflT.  Robiocau  tiiinks  this  to  be  a  proof  thftt 
nscSiation  exists  among  insects  m  well  as  btrds  of  prey  and  reptiiga  The  Sam 
contains  an  account  of  the  ^"'silns  diadema,  which  plunges  tls  trunk  into  tHc 
bead  of  a  bee,  paralyzes  it,  anil  then,  takiiii;  it  to  its  ni-^t  in  the  groinid,  buries  it 
as  nourishment  for  the  larva*  there  clcj)osited.  iSome  new  flies,  one  ot  whieh 
inhabits  the  Ziliacete,  form  the  subjects  of  the  sixth  and  seTenth  memoirs.  The 
same  audior  has  also  sent  a  statement  Co  ^  fdxnre'mentbned  iMd^  concemulg 
some  caterpillars  whidi  were  injected  alive  from  the  stomach  of  a  female  by 
vomiting.  She  was  aged  fifty-seven  years,  and  had  been  attackeil  with  drofv^irnl 
symptoms,  for  which  six  drop«?  of  the  croton  tiglium  were  admini&tered,  at  three 
intervals;  after  which  fourteen  living  cateqnllars  were  thrown  up,^bdoQging  to 
the  P^ralis  pinguinilKs  of  linnseus.  M.  Hobineaa  supposes  them  to  hsve  bem 
swallowed  in  some  greasy  substance,  in  the  state  ot  eggs,  and  to  have  been 
hatched  in  the  stomiii  li.  ( -ifheutcum.) 

^ew  Siifiitmrni. —  \t  Mnrnunan  and  Hio  Janeiro  are  several  specie^  nf 
^6mbyx,  the  caterpiiiars  ut  wuieh  enclose  themHeives  in  a  cocoon,  ai\cr  iiav- 
ing  spun  a  thicker  and  stronger  silk  than  that  of  tlie  ordinary  silkworm.  It 
has  been  tried  by  Padre  Mestre,  and  forms  a  very  solid  material.  A  species 
of  mulberry,  the  fruit  of  which  is  small  and  inedible,  grows  near  Rio  JanicfOt 
^hich  it  is  proposed  to  cultivate  for  feeding  tlic  caterpillars. 

On  I  he  Use  of  Steam  in  the  ccononming  of  Fuel.  —  There  is  a  most  valuable 
paper  on  this  subject  in  Jameson* s  Journal  for  July,  p.  173 ,  by  Dr.  Fyfc  of 
Ealnburgh.  We  nave  been  for  some  time  aware  that  the  waste  steam  from 
t>oilers  has  been  burned  in  manufactories,  for  example  in  that  of  Mr.  Milne, 
the  eminent  brassfonnder  of  Edinburgh ;  and  iiJso  tiiat  it  had  been  burned 
'under  boilers  in  wash-houses  and  breweries,  in  several  noblemen's  establish- 
ments in  England.  It  was  first  introduced  into  wash-houses  and  private 
breweries,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  late  steward  to  the  Marquess  of 
Westminster;  and  was  foqndby  him  so  greatly  to  increase  the  beat  prodnced, 
that,  in  the  case  of  very  large  fireplaces,  he  was  obliged  to  hare  a  sort  of 
double  or  protecting  bottom  to  the  boiler.  It  remained,  however,  for  Dr. 
Fyfe  to  prove  experimentally  the  great  accession  of  heat  produced  by  the 
'burobig  of  steam ;  so  as  no  Ioniser  to  leave  any  doubts  ms  to  the  gfent  advaii* 
Cngc  attehding  this  practice.  For  this  reason,  we  would  recommend  its  adop* 
tion  in  the  case  of  not-honsos  heated  by  steam  ;  or  even  by  hot  water,  where 
the  water  is  heatetl  to  such  a  temperature  as  to  produce  steam.  The  mode  in 
vhieh  the  steam  is  burned  in  a  wash-hou.<c  or  brewhoutie  is  very  Himtile: 
the  boiler  is  kept  closely  covered ;  but  at  one  side,  that  next  the  wall,  thefe 
Is  a  flue  of  connnunication  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  boiler  immediately 
under  the  lid,  and  another  flue  which  comhicts  air  down  to  the  ash-pit.  By 
keeping  the  ash-pit  door  bhut,  no  air  is  adiiiitted  to  thu  firo  but  what  is  drawn 
down  through  this  flue;  and,  of  course,  it  draws  down  the  steam  along  with 
It,  and  both  air  and  steam  fiaas  apwatds  through  the  fire.  By  having  tibe 
upper  opening  of  the  air-flue  immediately  under  the  eetling,  in  the  case  of 
wash-houses,  hrewrri<"^,  8;<" ,  any  steam  from  the  washing-tubs,  or  any  vapour 
which  may  be  floating  m  tlie  atmo.sphere,  will  be  drawn  down  and  consumed; 
aud  ihua  the  wasb-bouso,  which  at  projcut  is  a  most  uuwiioie^uie  and  di^* 
gnsoablo  place,  any  be  TMdered  as  healthy  and  agreeable  as  any  other  dqutrt- 
ment  of  the  domeatk  offices  of  a  house.   See  whnt  we  have  said  on  ibia 

ihe  Suh^trhan  (rardcueTf  p.  78—80. 

Tin  i  dlowuig  ore  the  rcMilts  of  a  iew  of  numerous  exporiwcuts  txwde  by 
i)r.  iyle;  — 

The        CttBttuaed  two  pints  of  water, 
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WUhoHt  Steam. 
In  3  minuteo,  \3iP :  in  IQ  mln..  VHPi  ilk  15  nio« 
SOO*:  hi  SOmiii.,  eiO*. 

Mikt  14A^}  thjilrd  \n  1'  >  min. 
Ditto  ditto  ui  iu'iaio^ 


In  S  min.,  IC"^ 

208°;  boilcil  bri«kly  in  14  min 
In  5  mm.,  150^  i  Iwilinl  in  10  min, 
DiUo  (i^tto  m  9  mta< 


in  10  min..  185^;  1%  ]$  Bklliy, 


In  other  trn^       one  j^ntof  wirter  was  uied. 

J-^   .  -  .    1 —  .  -  :   .     i40Pj  to  J  mta.,  Wi  hi  fl|  inhil. 


ttaZ  rain.,  If20o ;  to  ffntb., ieOO;  laTntii..  JdOO;  In  3  mln.. 


-J 
Ji 


,t .,  mii];i^rous  other  expciiuients,  perl'urmcd  iii  u  similar  inannur,  the  results 
^y/fire ii>\md,  to  Kn»alwa|ys  the  nine;  the  water  invariably  boUing  more  rupiilly 
.  when  the  steam  was  transniittcd  throii-ih  the  furnace,  so  that  there  was  evi- 
ilentl}' an  increase  of  heat.  The  t'ollowing  experiments  on  iStit  gnnndti/ of 
tvalcr  evaporated  in  a  t;iven  time  are  also  in  proof  of  tills.  The  same  furnace 
^Uil  sleaiu  apparatus  were  lued  as  hi  tiie  preceding  trials,  but  a  buialler  vei>2»el 
'  v«>  «iuplo>  ed  for  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  The  furnace  was  in  good 
,^ndltion«  and  contained  coke ;  and  there  was  half  a  pint  of  water  in  the  pan. 


n  n  ithoul  Slenm.  I  IVith  Sicam.  ,  „^ 

In     min..  boiled^  m  8  min.,  the  TurnAcc  lott  I  In  Si.ii^.«hoiie4;  in8miu.,loft5oi.     ,  , 

tin  7  min.,  boiled  ;  in  13  min.,  lMt4i  OS.  I  In  5  mio..  boUed ;  io  15  nil!*,  kft  7  M. 

'lu  4  inin.,  boiled  ;  in  12  mln.,  lost  6}  oj.  | 

\(. 

"  In  all  of  these  experiments,"  continues  Dr.  Fyfe,  "  I  fomul  that,  wIumi 
'  the  steam  wsls  u.scd,  it  rcqi^ired  the  air  to  be  freely  admitted  tu  the  inflummable 
loatter.    Indeed^  when  this  was  not  done,  instead  of  there  benig  en  $(icrcase, 

^Ithere  was  lees  heat;  the  water  in  the  evanoratin^'  j^un  not  being  fl9e4c  to  boil 
!so  ({uickly  wbeu  steam  was  passed  througn  the  f'uel  as  when  it  waji  oi|^t,tfC^ 
(Jainf  sun^s  Joiini.^  No.  45.,  Jnly,  iH.'iT,  p.  lS7.) 

WaK/t  'tug  btj  Steam  was  invented,  many  }ears  ago,  by  the  celebrated  chemist 
Chaptal,  and  the  process  has  been  since  improved  on  by  Gsdet-I^emXt  by 

^Curaodeau,  and,  laady>  by  M.  Bourgnon  de  La.\re.  It  is  now  employed  in  all 

•^thc  principal  hospitMa  Mn  Per'^^-  The  process,  by  the  last  improvement,  is  con- 
ducted much  in  the  same  way  that  potatoes  used  to  be  steanud  for  cattle,  in 

•»(S<jvtlan(l,  alMjut  .30  years  iigo  j  that  is,  the  clothes  tq  be  washed^iu-c  plac^ 
over,  the  boiler ;  the  steam  rises,  and  is  condensed  &|iiong  them  into  lAnrosr, 
which  falls  into  the  boilers,  carrying  the  dirt  with  it,  qml  is  again  sent  tip  pure 

llfl^t^lpn^of  steam,  the  dirt,  from  its  gravity,  remaining  in  the  boiler  ;  and  this 
alternate  rarefaction  and  comlensation  is  continued  till  all  the  dirt  of  the 
clothes  has  been  abstracted  from  them  and  mixed  with  the  water  in  tlie  boiler, 
which 
labour 

.fjpair.  .       .  .  ,  ^       ^        .  .     ,       ,  • 

that  arc  to  he  w  ashed,  in  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  water  previously  to  placil^ 
,them  in  tlie  steam  apparatus.  {^UE'cJio  du  4^ou4£  i^av(Hit,  Jufie^7.  IB37.) 

Ofti  sini/'.ti  . 
lo  ^'iin  »d! 

AnTF.<iHS  Wells.  —  The  Artesinn  well  at  the  ahhatoir,  near  the  Bnrri^re  de 
Grenelle,  heroMies  every  day  more  interesting.  The  Iwring  has  already/ reached 
the  enormous  dcjjth  of  13G0  i\.  Whatever  may  be  the  reaolt  of  tbi^WMlir- 
Wiff^,  ^3rS  thifr  Pi^feetiifthe^nei  to'hislast  report  to  the  municipal  council, 
it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  geologists,  6fOm  its  connexion  with  their  science ; 
and  to  the  industrious,  from  its  pointing  out  the  chnnce  of  success  in  similar 
trials.  Success  will  lead  to  another  residt,  already  foreseen  by  philosophers, 
which  consists  in  the  high  temperature  of  secb  a  wcR  t  consequently,  the  water 
may  be  infCantly  employed  in  warm  baths. 
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This  well  was  commenced  on  December  30.  1633;  and,  duringthc  1200  dnyn 
whicli  !ir»v<»  elapsed  since  then,  the  workn  hnve  been  ilirccteii  by  M.  Mulct, 
jun.,  and  imve  not  been  discontinued  fur  a  single  day.  From  this  it  appears 
iliftt  the  average  progress  hM  been  up^rds  of '1  ft.  tin.  per  day. 

It  seems  thi^t  the  administration  lire  about  to  make  an  enga^emetii  with  M. 
Mulot  to  bore  to  the  depth  of  upwards  of  1B(M)  ft.,  if  water  be  not  met  with 
before  reachin!»  this  depth.  {L^ E'cho  du  Mon  !r  Savant ^  April  .n  1837.) 

ColotuU  Elm  Tree  at  JirignpL't./^^,  C~  Atj*uiion,  member  oi  tlie  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Paris,  &c.,  gives  the  following  details  respecting  the  large  elm 
vhich  exists  in  the  Place  Oar.uni  at  Brignolcs,  a  town  about  90  miles  north 
of  Toulon:  — **  Oo  the  25th  of  October,  15Gi,  Charles  IX.,  beingat  Brrtrnoles, 
lodged  in  the  house  of  M.  Despami,  w  hic  h  i-^  opposite  to  this  tree,  and  wit- 
nessed, with  great  pleasure,  a  ball  which  took  place  under  it.  Michel  de 
f  Hospital,  who  was  bom  in  1503,  was  Chancellor  !n  IMO,  and  died  in  IB78, 
speaks  of  this  tree  (as  one  even  at  that  thne  likelj  to  attract  the  sfttentlon  of 
travellers)  in  one  of  his  works  in  Latin  verse,  composed  on  the  occasion  of 
his  being  e^iiled  into  Provence.  Tradition  suppose*?  that  this  elm  was  in 
existence  when  the  river  Carami,  which  at  present  runs  without  the  town, 
flowed  by  the  place  of  that  name.  Thb  colosstis  of  vegetation  has  been  $efr  A 
long  time  supported  on  one  skle  by  a  woodi  n  ^)ost,  and  on  the  other  br  m 
piece  of  masonry,  which  fills  up  a  large  hollow  m  the  trunk.  "Without  these 
supports  the  tree  would  have  hcen  inrallibly  blown  down  ;  for  the  part  8np« 
ported  by  liie  wootlen  post  is  hollowed  out  to  the  origin  of  the  branches,  and 
'even  serves  as  a  retreat  for  poor  artisans.  The  circumference  at  the  levd  of 
the  groimd  h  about  ?3ft.,  anil  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  tnnik  about  IB  II. 
The  thickness  of  the  wood  of  the  trunk  is  from  9  in.  to  l?in.  ;  and  in  the 
projecting  part  it  varies  from  3  in.  to  4  in."  {UB'cho  du  Monde  Sopont,  April 
1.  1837.) 

GERMANY. 

4 

'  Artesian  Weds.  —  In  many  parts  of  Germany  Artesian  wells  are  begun ;  and 
Italy,  of  which  the  vulcanic  soil  is  totally  unknown,  is  in  her  turn  about  to 
make  a  trial.  M.  Mulot  sets  off  in  a  few  days  for  the  villa  of  the  director  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  at  Pitris,  near  Boloj»na,  for  the  pur[M>^"  of  con»mcncing  an 
Artesian  well.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  hi.^  sucotv^s.  At  the  present 
moment  upwards  of  30  Artesian  wells  arc  in  progress  in  the  departments  of 
JPninccJ 

A  second  Artesian  well,  bei;iin  at  Dresden,  had  obtained,  in  October  last, 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  the  de[*th  of  810f>.  This  .source,  having  a 
temperature  of  lib^  Fahr.,  furuislieji  a  i^upply  of  1  gallons  of  good  water  per 
;^econd.  Tlw;y  jncnetrated  through  02  ft.  of  sand  and  gravel;  blO  ft.  of  marl 
anU  chalk ;  43  n,  of  pure  marl ;  and  22  ft.  of  grevish  freestone.  Admitting 
tlic  above  temperature  to  be  that  of  the  strata  at  this  depth,  and  coiii[)aring  it 
with  the  wean  tcn^tv  r:ttt  re  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  Dresden  (48'*  Fahr.), 
we  find  a  nnifonu  nicreubc  of  temperature  of  1'20°  Ctls.  for  every  100  H.,  or 
J*^  for  every  78  ft.  of  depth ;  but  this  increase  being  greater  timn  that  aetualiy 
observed  in  boring,  we  must  conclude  that  the  water  of  this  wdl  comes  from 
a  greater  depth.  0^*E^^o  du  Monde  Savani^  April  5.  1637.) 

BELGIUM. 

JIuhrid  iserw.  —  Gvmnogrumuia  cbrvsoph^  lla  Sjtrcn^.^  and  G.  calonieUmos 
.  Kttm,,  HqH,  prU*f  No.  25335'  and  25329.,  arc  two  beautiful  ferns,  natives  of 
the  West  Indies,  wluch  have  been  for  some  time  under  culture  in  the  stoves 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  some  other  collections.  Tin  y  have  also  been  in- 
tro<hiceti  into  the  stoves  of  the  Botanic  (warden  of  Loiivuin,  where  a  hybrid 
between  theiu  has  been  produced,  ot  coubitieruble  beauty.  This  hybrid  was 
purely  the  result  of  accimnti  the' head  gturdener,  M.  Donkelaar,  wishing  to 
raiat  some  plants  of  G,  chi^soph  >  lla  sowed  the  s[;(>rulcsof  that  species,  and 
found  great,  part  of  the  pro^'cnv  to  lie  iiittT-iicdiate  between  it  and  G.  ca!o- 
melanus.    We  have  no  doubt  this  hybrid  will  soon  be  introduced  into  Briti-.b 
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epUections ;  and  the  fact  of  a  hrid  i'ern  bcii^  produced  accidentally  affords 
8v  Yalnabie  hiat  forattcii^tlog  tp  produce  others  accordi^^  to  art.  The  species 
and  variddes  furnish^  to  119  by.  nature  uiay  be  coasider^  as  tbe  raw  materia!^ 

and  it  is  ibr  roan  to  iiuprove  theni,  ibr  his  various  pufpQses  ufbeauty  or  use,  b|( 
all  the  dlil^ront  modes  of  culture  with  which  he  is  aequaintud,  or  can  devise ; 
fiud  oi  those  hybridising  may  be  consider ed  ^  fftny  pf  thtj  chici*.  ,(^l/fi'div  4v> 

'  '  SWITZERLAND. 

Lnmamie,  March,  1830.  —  You  wiil  receive  with  this  a  paclcct  contiuning 
various  dried  speciniensy  sketches  of  trt^,  dimensions,  and  other  particulars, 
which  Airs.  B.  and  1  have  collected  for  ^our  Arltorcluin,  We  have  now  been 
bK!t0se(Kmi^  two  years ;  and  we  aet  out,  in  a  day  or  two,  for  Italy,  whence  you 
ahldl  bear  from  us.  We  have  made  a  great  many  excursions ;  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  much  we  are  duiighted  both  with  the  country  and  the  people.  The 
inost  remarkable  circumstance,  in  my  opinion,  connected  with  Switzerland,  is 
^he  difference  in  climate  and  in  productions  \\  hich  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
fane  looaliiyi  and  even  within  a  few  y;u-ds  of  each  other.  The  old  custom  of 
leading  a  stranger  to  a  spot,  where  w'ith  one  hand  he  can  touch  a  stmwben^y 
and  with  tlic  other  eternal  snow,  is  still  kept  up;  and  the  following  quotation 
from  a  work  published  nearly  a  century  Vigo  is  a&  true  now  as  it  was  whe|i 
originally  written :  — 

The  dimate  of  thia  country,  and  especiaUy  of  the  Jorat^  in  tbe  environs  of 
the  lakes,  in  the  smiling  and  fertile  plains,  which  arc  fomid  here  and  there, 
and  along  the  declivities  and  hills  which  look  towards  the  south,  is  very  warm';  . 
the  vegetation  there  i.s  rich  and  forward;  the  productions  those  of  countries 
bituated  under  the  most  favourable  latitudes.  In  the  environs  of  Lausanne 
and  Geneva,  for  esample,  which  are  protected  from  the  north  winds  by  the 
elevated  parts  of  the  Jorat  and  the  Jura,  and  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  re- 
flected by  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  the  rocks  of  Savoy,  the  heat  is  such,  tliat; 
sweet  chcbtnut.s,  walnuts,  horseclu  stnuts,  and  even  Lonibardy  popUirs,  thrive  ; 
it  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  tiie  Lonibardy  does  not  attain  the  same 
height,  erect  growth,  and  beauty,  that  it  does  in  Italy.  Wheat  generally  qamea 
into  ear  and  flowers  about  the  begmoillg  of  Jun^  and  is  cut  about  the  middle 
of  July.  Rye  siioots  up  in  April,  comes  into  car  about  the  eml  of  the  same 
montli  or  the  commencement  of  May,  flowers  in  the  end  of  May,  and  is  cut 
about  tiic  end  of  July.  Outs  come  into  ear  about  the  middle  of  Juuc,  ami  are 
cut  imoEiediately  after  tbe  wheat,  in  the  end  of  Jitly.  The  vine  begins  to  ^hoot 
about  the<end  of  February ;  it  is  in  full  flowiH'  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  the 
grapes  are  commonly  gathered  about  the  bc^inninj^  of  October.  The  ht  ;m!ows 
arc  green  at  the  enti  of  Fel)ruarv  or  the  br-guuiing  of  March  ;  and  arc  mown  at 
the  commencement  of  July,  anJ  a  second  time  in  the  middle  of  Au'just.  Near 
Jjau8anne,it  is  observed  that  the  harvest  takes  phice  about  eleven  days  'tooner 
.at  the  foot  of  the  iiill  than  on  the  summit.  On  the  liorder  of  the  lake,  at 
Cour,  laurels  grow  in  the  open  air;  melons  and  fiirs  ripen  quickly  and  per- 
fectly ;  i)ine-aj;j)U*s  are  ke{)t  in  the  gi  c^  n-hou.-je,  and  never  heated.  Towards 
the  sununit  oi°  the  hill,  nuts  arc  rarely  found,  mul  all  the  tigs  perish  :  neaclies 
never  attain  maturity  there;  and  it  is  only  apple  and  pear'trees  whioi  tipen 
their  fruit.**  (^ifl.  Ail/.  «roivi/,i.  p.  6.) 

There  arc,  however,  some  elevated  cantons,  which  are  surrounded  with 
rocks,  and  enjoy  a  mild  teinjtrratnre ;  these  are  ino^tly  narrow  valleys,  and, 
amongst  otlicrs,  the  smiling  valleys  through  which  the  J3roye  flows,  that  of 
Illondon,  and  between  Mondon  m'd  Payerne. 

Tt  is  diirerent  in  other  elevated  cantons,  sach  as  those  of  Chalet^-Obtiet^ 
Chalet  de  la  Ville,  £cc. 

SWBDBN  AND  NORWAY. 

[  ZoHCt  Iff  Vegetaiion  oUerved  m  ike  ScawUnavktn.  Pemanda,  At  Korth 
Capc^  hit.  71^  |M>tatoe5ji  broccoli^  and  gooseberries  are  reared  wjth  aome  dlffif 
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CTiUy.  One  dcjn*ec  farther  south,  nt  Alten  (70^),  a  littir  bnHey  mrkrs  if^ 
appearance.  At  Enontekis  (es**  H0'\  the  crops  (barley  and  bear)  }ield  :\  re- 
munerating harvest,  on  an  average,  once  in  three  years.  Kye  and  hemp  cHmiot 
be  sAccesBfuHy  cultSvated  bejrond  the  Wth^  nor  oecs  bejFenA  the  Mh,  paraM, 
Thk  latter  is  alao  the  general  fiinSts  of  garden  cuhivatien.  The  cherry  ere^ 
alder,  and  mapir  rcaac  to  thrive  beyond  the  (V.U] ;  the  nsh  and  the  winot\-,  r  t 
the  6fith  ;  the  ehn,  hme,  and  oak,  at  the  r)Ut  i)ar;ilk-l.  The  nnfnral  betvli 
woods  of  8w«len  do  not  extend  beyond  lat.  67'.  Finally,  the  uiuiburry,  the 
chestnut,  and  the  walnut  arrive  at  perfeetion  in  Sehooem  (54(°),  at  file  tottUiew 
extremity  of  the  Feirinsula.  On  the  coaMe  of  Korway,  vegetation  in  'km 
nirhcd  by  the  rigours  of  winter  than  ni  rnrrr'«^jK>»ulinf!  parallels  on  the  ^horf*^ 
of  the  Baltic  ;  and.  according  to  Mr.  Laiug,  ()ears,  j»lunis,  and  w^mtthnc^  even 
chestnuts,  ripen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moldes,  dri^  north  latitude.*^ 
( S^aHtHct^tf  Sweden,  as  quoted  in  JamennU  Jownai,  vol.  xxii.  lle*^  44^ 
AprU,  1686.) 

**  The  singular  Form  which  many  of  the  Drees  assttme  [m  the  Island  of  Lit^/e 
,  near  Singapore]  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  varied  phe- 
Itomena  displayed  by  die  v^etable  creation.    1  allude  more  particularly,  hi 
the  present  instance,  to  a  remarkable  and  rcry  obvious  disposition  in  the  rootv 
and  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  larger  trees  to  form  wintred  appendages  of 
great  magnitude.    These  tabular  coinprcsseti  apiJeiidages  are  three  or  four  in 
number-:  they  ob\iously  serve  as  supports  to  the  weighty  iucumbent  mass  of 
stem  and  leaves,  thus  compensating  wr  the  want  of  depth  of  soil,  only  a  tew 
inches  into  which  the  roots  can  penetrate  before  they  arc  obatmcted  by  the 
surface  of  the  rorlr :  they  are  thus  toreed  to  extend  horizontally.    A  tree  of 
this  description,  torn  up  by  its  roots,  aflurds  a  ^ingnlar  i'j>ectacle,  and  one  in 
which  the  economy  of  vegetable  life  is  peculiarly  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  this 
economy  is  obviously  exerted  in  overcoming  the  difllculries  which  oppose  Its 
developcment.    Every  crevice  in  the  rocky  base,  every  chink,  has  been  occo* 
pied  by  the  root ;  a  thin,  but  hardy,  network  extends  along  the  jjroimd,  to  n 
distance  often  equal  to  the  noble  altitude  of  the  tree  itself.    The  thin-winged 
appendages  to  the  tree,  or  its  supporting  walls,  as  they  may  justly  be  termed, 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  roots  than  of  trunk,^though  ahogedier  out  of 
the  earth.    They  possess,  generally,  a  smooth,  softish.  mul  very  thin  culic]«v 
green  undemeatli,  abounding  in  the  vegetable  j«7ccs  of  the  tree,  and  arc  re* 
markably  hard.    The^'  sometimes  extend  horizontally,  in  a  straiirht,  but  more 
•  commonly  in  a  curved,  direction,  \5i\.  or  20  ft.;  their  etiges  being  6,  8,  or 
mor^'  feet  above  thc,ground,  gradnally  decreasing  from  the  stem  to  Uie  earth. 
In  some  ^n'^tiuuc^i  they  arc  formed  into  walls,  resembling  f  .rfifieations.^' 
k^fton*s  Mis'.ion  to'SifTtyj  and  i'nrfi'ni-Chhff,  rrs  rpiofrd for  tot  ht/  ,7.  B. 

*  The  vwaI  t  xtrnonliuartf  Plant  in  these  [the  Serhang]  Islands^  is  one  [>e{ir(ng 
affinitj^both  to  Dioscorea  and  to  Mcmtspermum,  butditlering  from  both  iu  bouie 
essential  generic  characters.  The  ^*eat  beauty  of  the  creepnig  stein,Ba8pended 
in  elegant  fest4>on8  from  the  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees,  were  aniiciene 
to  attract  attention.  But  the  movt  «?!n«rnlar  property  of  this  herbaceous  plant 
is  the  di&position  which  it  has  of  forming  tuberous  roots  ofa  most  extraordi- 
nary size ;  a  circiuustance  the  more  singular,  because,  independently  of  the  small 
vi^e  of  its  stem,  scarcely  larger  than  a  qnlll,  it  is  found  growing  in  the  ttoat 
arid  and  sterile  situations,  without  a  particle  of  earth  to  conceal  its  roots ; 
neither  are  its  leaves  succulent,  nor  its  stem  nor  root  of  a  texture  apparently 
fitted  to  convey  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  juice,  both  beincj  ban!  anil 
fibrous.  The  singular  tuberosity  of  this  plant  is  formed  at  the  exit  of  the  root 
from  the  rock,  or  surrounding  stones,  and  is,  in  general,  boried  aboat  one  fourth- 
under  the  surfaee.  The  part  exposed  is  globular,  of  a  dirty  white  eolourt 
warty;  and  internally,  the  yam  is  tongh  and  fil)roti«?,  rather  thnn  sf^ont'v.  f>oc 
brought  on  board,  on  account  of  its  size,  weighed  474  lb.,  ami  measured  9^  ft. 

drc'umference ;  others,  of  still  greater  size,  were  not  uncommon.    It  will 
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be  conceived,  that  such  vast  masses  of  vc^gctuble  matter  arc  but  little  adapted 
to  becoiBe  the  food  of  luau  j  it  i»,  iiowevec,  not  altogether  neglected  for  that 
Aoqgb  but  mraly  htd  rmarae  to.  For  this  purpose,  the  fiarinaceoiiii 
matter  is  aq>arated  from  the  j«ice,  vegetable  fibre,  and  other  productSy.bji 
<Mjring,  maceration,  &c.    The  root  is  aUo  used  in  nicciu  inc. 

"  Of  all  the  tulnrous  root-^,  this  would  appear  to  be  by  far  the  largest  and 
mQifi  e](traorUinarj-.  hi  other  plants  of  tm  kkul,.  t\]ti  tubcro^>iue^  are  pro- 
partioQ4  ta  the  site  of  tbci  pluiti,  wad  tb^  fi^ble  mains  oTnourishiiieiil*  Ii» 
febM.'tho  yam  is  of  the  most  gigantic  sise»  and  its  stem  extremely  snuuL  .The 
means  of  nourishment  are  by  no  nicans  apparent.  Earth  and  water,  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  vegetable  nutriment,  are  almost  altogether  wantiny  :  the  .stem 
in  not  of  a  btructure  to  require  an;|i  thing  but  bimpk  support  from  tiie  bur- 
nM0KliQK  trees.  There  reniHas  no  visible  source  but  the  atmosphere,  to  wbidb 
itt  numerous  leaves  are  amply  exposed,  through  the  aid  of  the  surroundiDg 
trees.**  (UU/.) 

The  J\fr/oii  is  the  chinresl fruit  of  Bokhara.  —  There  arc  two  distintt  species 
of  melons,  which  the  people  class  into  hot  and  cold;  the  first  ripens  in  June„ 
and  fs  the  commoii  musk  or  scented  meloa  of  .  India,  and  not  superbcin 
flavour:  the  other  ripens  in  July,  and  ia  the  true  melon  of  Toorkl^tan.  In 
appearance  it  is  not  unlike  a  water-melon,  and  comes  to  maturity  after  being 
seven  months  in  the  ground.    It  is  much  larger  than  the  connjion  sort,  and 
generally  ot'  an  o\'al  shape,  exceeding  2  and  3  icet  in  circmnferencQ*    iSome  are 
much  larger,  and  those  which  ripen  in  the  autumn  have  exceeded  4  h.  One 
has  a  notion  that  what  is  large  cannot  be  delicate  or  hi^l^-fliivourod  ;  but  no 
fruit  can  be  more  luscious  than  the  melou  of  Bokhara.   I  always  looked  upon 
the  melon  as  an  inferior  fruit  till  1  went  to  that  country ;  nor  do  \  believe 
Uieir  flavour  will  be  credited  by  any  one  who  has  not  ta.<)teil  them.  The  melons 
of  India,  Cabool,  and  even  Persia,  bear  no  comparison  with  them ;  not,  even, 
the  celebrated  fruit  of  Ispahan  itself.    The  pulp  is  rather  hard,  nbouit  din. 
thick,  and  is  sweet  to  the  very  skin;  which,  with  the  inhabitants,  is  the  great 
proof  of  superiority.   A  kind  of  molasses  is  extracted  from  these  melons,  whieU 
might  be  easily  converted  into  sugar.  There  are  various  kinds  of  melons:  the 
best  is  named  kochechu,  and  has  a  green  and  yellow-coloured  slcin :  another  ia 
aalled  ok  nubatf  which  memis  tohite  sugar^eoHdyi  it  is  yellow,  and  exceedingly 
rich.    The  winter  melon  is  of  a  tiark  green  colour,  called  knra-koobuk,  and  said 
to  surpass  all  the  others,    Bokhara  appears  to  be  the  native  country  of  the 
melon,  having  a  dry  climate,  sandy  .sod,  and  great  facilities  for  irrigation. 
Melons  may  be  purchased  in  Bokhwa  throu^out  the  y  ear,  and  arc  preserved 
by  merely  hangiaff  them  up  apart  from  one  another ;  for  which  those  of  the 
winter  crop  are  neat  suited.    The  water-melons  of  Bokliaru  are  good,  and 
attain,  also,  an  enormous  bulk  :  twenty  people  may  partake  of"  one  ;  and  two 
of  them,  it  Is  said,  form  sometimes  a  load  for  a  donkey.    The  cucumbers  are 
lilsewise  superior."  (Bumes*s  T^rav^  inio  Bokhara,  as  quoted  form  byJ»B*  W,') 
;   y^ggUUion  of  the  Mountains  of  XU/gherry,  —  M.  Perrottet,  director  of  the 
jaarden  at  Pondicherry,  writes  to  M.  Benjamin  Deles.sert,  in  a  letter  dated 
ICaYti,  contiiining  curious  information  on  the  vegetation  of  the  mountains  of 
Nillgherry.    The  East  India  Company  have  grunted  the  expex;imcutal  farm  of, 
Kaiti  to  the  French  governor,  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Simon.   T^is  farm  ia 
•situated  in  a  very  fiivourable  spot  for  botanical  researches,  and  for  the  naturalp 
isation  of  plants.  The  governor  intends  collecting  all  the  useful  and  interesting 
plants  of  the  Nillgherry,  to  cultivate  and  propagate  there,  and  then  to  send 
them  to  the  Royal  garden  at  Pondicherry,  whence  they  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  colonies  and  France*  He  wishes,  also,  to  sow  at  this  establishmeni  differeat 
sorts  of  seeds  of  grain  and  forage,  &c.,  to  sufmly  the  colony  of  Pondicherry, 
which  is  very  deficient  in  both;  and  that  of  Bourbon,  which  suffers  no  less 
from  a  want  of  these  productions.    In  the  middle  of  India,  a  vegetation  analo- 
f;ous  to  that  of  Europe  is  found.    Two  very  distinct  regions  characterise  the 
NUgherry:  the  region  of  the  lower  mountains,  and  that  of  the  hidier  moun- 
falna*  £i  the  finrt.  most  of  the  plants  of  tropical  India  are  founds  while  In 
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.'the  alpine  r^ion,  or  th^  Iwgli  uiounuius,  grow  tbe  i^aouncididuieae,  Genudfie^ 
^Uinbcllfreric^  and  othisr  giants  of  temperate  cliinalc«»  Ooe  of  the  &am  trap* 
^wbich  adorn  rlie  hills^  and  wliicli  is  now  in  flower,  b  a  luagnoliBy  or*  lltlMr» 
talauma;  which  is  more  than  50  ft.  high  :  its  flowers  exhale  an  rxtremel y  sweet 
pdffiiTf  which  scciU^  the  air  to  a  ^eat  difitaofie*  {I/Memc^  i  u 

.  'i.  -f  't"   •  .'  'Hi 

Art.  in.    Domeslic  Notices,    * 

.        •  !  •''-••Ill 

£NULAKI>.  .       .    -  : 

OwRS^s  Animntiicd  Ctrrhon  — Five  or  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Owen  happening 
to  hv.  at-'Copenhagcn,  and  oh^crvini  that  the  einptvings  of  the  privies,  and 
the  holies,  and  siirh  like  donu  stic-  fuse,  had  heen  for  many  years,  perha{)s 
for  centlf rtfcs,  depoh  ttd  in  four  or  five  large  pits  iu  ihc  outskirts  of  tiie  towp, 
eonccivetV,^,ic  idea  of  ufsin^  it  as  manure.  lie  purchased  the  contents  of  all 
these  pit«,  and  Is  now  selhng  it  in  the  form  of  co!ii;)rcsseil  powder,  as  a  moet 
valuable  manure,  ^vhu-li  it  donht!c"5s  is.  In  l^'^.),  TOO  tons  of  this  manure 
were  sent  from  the  munufuctorv  at  Copenhagen;  in  is.ifi,  1()00  tons,  and  in 
1837,  up  to  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  our  informant,  Mr.  Pctui&eii, 
ie!^  Copenhagen,  3000  tons  were  exported. 

like  South  London  Ftoricttltura!  Sod'  f  i/  luive  hcl  J  several  shows,  in  tlie 
course  of  the  season,  at  the  Surnn'  Zoological  Grirdons,  which  have  been 
ntimeron''ly  attended  :  many  choice  articles  have  h(  <*n  (  \fri!Mt»^d,  and  many 
prizes  obtained.  The  Surrey  Zoological  Gardeiu  mijnuiL  ni  beauty  every 
year,  end  the  named  trees  there,  which  constitute  the  arboretum,  are  now 
IMPComing  very  interesting  object*;. 

A  Cofirdhm  of  Ci'cfccr  fiiut  Onh fdciEf  said  to  include  a  nnmlier  of  species 
never  before  m  the  countn  ,  arrived  in  London  alKuit  the  end  of  June,  and 
has  since  been  on  sale  under  the  ausijiees  of  Mr  ("harlwood.  Among  tlic 
most  extensive  purchasers  of  these  plants,  we  understand,  is  Mr.  Harris  of 
Kingsbury;  a  gentleman  who'has  lately  coonn.  nee  I  horticultural  and  botoniy 
e.;l  pursuits  with  great  nrdnnr,  and  who,  having  had  the  eood  fortune  to  niret 
with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  D,  T^eafon,  and  the  <:ood  .sen^e  to  eng'iL;e  liim  as  his 
head  gardener,  will,  in  all  probainiity,  soou  reudei"  iuiportaut  service  to  horti- 
cttltvmil  and  liotanicel  science.  —  CV»n«f. 

A  r.rity  IfyMd  HhoJinlotdmn,  ori^^inatcd  b\-  fecundating  the  tilcssoms  of 
if.  a' hn  ret  Mil  with  (>6nticum,  in  Knight's  I'xotic  Nursery,  some  years  ago, 
is  now  ill  flower  in  the  green-house  at  the  Dm  hess  of  Bedford^,  (  Mnuien 
llill.  The  blossoms  arc  large,  ofa  rich  pink,  inclining  to  scarlet,  very  suailar 
to  :tlie -eaiour  of  B,  phoenlccom  (Asilea  phosnfcea);  arid  BIr.  Orie,  Her 
Ofaoe*ti  i^u-dencr,  tnfttrms  us  that  the  blossoms  are  produced  9n  great  ahun* 
dance,  and  tlrat,  thoMch  he  lias  taken  the  plant  into  the  r.r'"  'n  house,  yet  he 
considers  it  c]uite  hardy,  it  having  stood  in  the  open  border  at  Camdea  Hill 
two  ur  three  winters. 

Mmv^eniw  Sotanir  Garden*  1  had  often  heard  of  the  magnificent 
range  of  hortieultunU  buildings  m  tlie  Manchester  Botanic  Garden  ;  but  never, 
since  their  completion,  had  1  seen  them  nntd  ycstc  idiiy,  \\  hen,  h  iving  some 
business  to  transact  with  the  curator,  I  took  that  opportunity  of  minutely 
iusjicctiug  them.  The  entire  viuv^c  of  buildings  extends  about  320  f\.  in 
length,  and  consists  of  two  ctirvilineor-roofcd  grcen-hottses,  loradng  the 
extreme  ends ;  two  intermediate  ! .ot-Iiouses,  or  stoves,  with  flat  sicMiing  rooft; 
four  connecting  corridors,  forming  the  [trincij)al  entrances  from  the  terrace* 
walk  in  front,  eaeh  having  a  glazed  curvilinear  roof;  and  u  splendid  eonser\'a- 
tory  in  the  centre  of  the  ran^e;  which,  bein*'  surmounted  by  an  elegant  g'ass 
dome,  somewhat  resembling  in  its  oatline  the  dome  of  8c«  PauPs,  London, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  10  ft.  from  the  floor,  gives  such  an  imposing 
and  fascinatin,'  eHcct  to  the  whole,  that  I  >!.(>i;!(i  in  vain  attempt  to  describe 
it.  But  the  peculiarly  distinguishing  uud  uoiit  intpurtaut  feature  in  tiiis  raoge 
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of  huiMrn  s  that,  with  the  exeepUon  of  the  wnlls,  it  is  composcil  entirely 
of  iiieial  and  glass,  the  tloine  and  the  curvilinear  roofs  ^c•in;;  fornicl  of 
KSTought-iron  bars,  whilst  the  gutters  and  all  the  framework  uf  the  upright 
isaiAea  are  cast  ifon ;  the'flat  ribpmg  roof^  hare  ahiA  cHst-iron  raftei^,  the 
interAtadililo  i!a.sh«a  or  l^hta  b^rt;!^  made  with  \vr(>np:ht-iron  rinus  ntu!  copper 
hnrs,  and  gliizcd  upon  the  patent  shield  pritu  iplc  ;  which,  I  nm  tolJ,  is  nn 
effectual  preventive  ajaiust  breakage  hy  fro-^t  :  \hv  tiours  are  likewise  of  cast 
iron,  with  copper  bars;  atkl,  what  is  [jurticularlp  wortliy  of  remark,  they  are 
nadie  to  sliae  in  grooves,  upon  brass  rollers,  instead  of  being  hung  in  the 
usual  way,  by  which  are  grained  sc\'cral  important  advantages,  too  obvious  to 
mention.  It  is  impossible  lo  give  an  idea,  by  any  verbal  description,  of  the 
lii^h;  lies  ;s  and  i  l."j.i!icc  of  these  horticaittiral  building's.  Their  secmii)^ly  airy 
aukl  uusultHtautiai  ionn  jiroduces  u^jon  tiie  eye  ol  the  spectator,  at  a  fktslt 
etance,  a  magiC'like  effect,  which,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  is  absorbed  in  a 
feeling  of  amazemeut  at  the  real  strength  nnd  firmness  of  the  Ne>9ral  buUd- 
in|»s,  anno  uieiui;  a  durability  lo  wliit  h  no  liiiiit  can  be  assi^neil.  ']'hc  erection 
of  these  mctalhe  hr)i:se«,  as  T  am  iiiforuied,  uas  conuuence  1  in  I^Si,  by 
Messrs  John  Jones  uud  Co.  of  Birmiu^luun  j  but  the  range  o(  buiiuiugs  was 
HOC  completed  until  last  summer,  when  the  conservatorv,  which  ibrms  thie 
cfaief  point  and  centre  of  attraction,  was  erected  by  Mr.  I^bomas  Claris,  jvn^ 
also  of  Birtniiigham,  It  is,  however,  due  to  Mr.  Jones  to  state,  that  the 
design  for  the  eons,  rvatory  was  originally  furnished  In  liini,  and  the  l)uilding 
was,  in  fact,  executed  under  his  immediate  superintendence  ;  Mr,  Clark 
liaving,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Messes.  John  Jones  and  Co, 
about  three  years  ago,  as  I  have  learned,  engaged  that  gentleman  to  superii^ 
tend  the  nianiifacturini:  department  of  his  extensive  and  increasing  concero. 
With  respect  to  the  gardens  tlieniseU  rs,  toj  nuR'li  praise  eunnot  be  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Campbell,  the  intelligent  and  istcientilic  curator  of  the  e&tabiithmenl^ 
Hot  only  for  the  judicious  and  tasteful  manner  in  which  they  are  laid  out,  but 
also  for  the  beautiful  and  perfect  order  in  which  they  iire  kept.  The  site, 
however,  is  decidedly  infcnor  either  to  the  Sheffield  or  Birniinj^fiaui  Botanic 
Oardcns;  hotli  the  hitter  b-in!'  IcMi'ifully  undulated  by  nature,  whilst  the 
former  is  remarkably  fiat.  Art,  iiouevcr,  has  done  its  best  to  com{)eusaie  for 
natural  deficiencies;  and  those  essential  elements  of  the  picturesque,  rock, 
wood,  and  water,  are  so  happily  interspersed  and  combiuedi  as  to  nmkc  us 
oblivious  that  imture  has  contributed  so  little  to  the  adornment  of  this  r^ly 
enchanting  spot.  —  ■/,  C  Tkonm$*  J^ratmch,  June  16.  Ib37,  , 

SCOTLAND. 

Enrlif-mowliig  Grass.  —  Mr.  Ka^  of  the  Shiphaugh  Farm,  near  Sllrttngu 
cororocnced  cutting  grass  on  April  95.,  which  turned  out  a  tolerably  good 
sward.  The  field  consists  of  nearly  two  acres  of  clayey  loam,  which  wae 
sown  down  on  July  I  I.  IH.SC,  with  the  following  mixture: —  Iiaii;>n  rve»;rnR% 
perennial  rugrass,  Tuuothy  grass,  meadow  loxtail,  white  and  red  clover, 
and  cow-grass.  The  Italia.i  ryegrass,  in  the  mean  time,  is  far  ahead  of  the 
others,  and  confirms  the  0(>iniou  we  had  previously  formed  of-  this  ntfi$Af 
introduced  grasfi,  that  tbwe  is  no  agneultural  plant  better  adapted  to  come  in, 
after  the  tin-nip  season,  as  early  I'.recn  food  for  cattle.  When  cultivated  for 
thi:i  purpo^e,  it  should  be  sown  in  autumn,  along  wnh  yVifoHum  incarnntuin 
(crimson  ryegrass),  which  keeps  p«ice  with  the  Italian  ryc^irasa  in  earjy  and 
vigorous  vegetation.  {Siirlimg  Obterver,)  ) 

...! 

II  ■  ■■  ■         .   .  I  I ,    .  I.  // 

« 

Art.  IV.    liestroxpective  Criticism. 

Efkata.  —}n  p.  279.,  lines  1-^.  nnd  14.  from  the  bottom,  delete  the 
inverted  connnas;  it  being  the  rt  viower  who  speaks,  and  not  Mr.  Herbert. 
lit  p.  30e.  for   Pullcn,*  read  ••Puller,'* 
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AjtT,  V.    Queries  and  Annoen* 

Yov  are  aware,  T  presume,  that  immetisc  quantities  of  sugar  arc  annually 
made  from  the  juice  of  the  A\'cr  saccharinunj,  in  the  west  of  PenuMlvania 
and  New  York,  with  which  our  forests  abound  (Professor  Kid,  in  his  i?r/Vi[g- 
water  TVetUise,  sa^s  they  are    cultivated  **  I) ;  aod^  i|t  the  peculiarities  atl^o^ 
ing  the  flow  of  this  juice  have  puzzled  me  to  explain  them,  I  have  resolved 
state  them  to  3  on.    1st,  It  is  as  completely  locked  uj)  by  continiied  warmtU^ 
as  by  frost,  and  only  flows  h\  the  alternate  ui)t:iatiun  of  these  agents :  yc^ 
the  same  d^rees  of  heat,  even  after  t'rost,  have  not  always  the  sanie  effeft.' 
II1U8,  a  warm  south  wind  stops  the  flowing  more  than  a  cool  north-West  wind^ 
A  bracing  wind  promotes  the  ili^charge,  ami  a  relaxing  wind  checks  it.  S'dl^,^ 
The  juice  flows  for  twenty-four  hours  after  a  frost;  but,  when  a  tapped  tree" 
has  ceased,  tap  a  new  tree,  and  it  will  flow  considerably,  as  if  a  c  rrfam  quan-_ 
tit)'  was  discharged  b^'  tlic  frost.  The  juice  flows  from  all  sides  of  the  incision." 
3a.  Tap  a  tree  early  m  the  morning,  after  a  cold  night,  and  no  juice  will  flow ; 
tap  it  a  few  hours  after,  if  the  day  be  motlerately  warm,  and  the  juice  will 
issue  in  streams.    February,  and  early  in  March,  are  the  months  in  which  the 
sugar  is  made.    The  j)eople  encamp  in  the  woods,  and  remain  there  until  the 
trees  cease  to  flow,  or  they  have  procured  as  much  as  they  recjuire.    5iow,  I 
wish  to  know,  if  the  saccharine  juice  be  sap,  how  it  happens  that  a  mode- 
rately cold  night  is  essential  to  an  abundant  flow  next  day  ?  Tlie  farmers  told 
me,  "  We  can  do  nothing  in  sugar-making  without  cold  nii;hts."    1  thought 
that  the  sap  never  flowed  until  an  increase  of  tem[)era!ure  took  place.  Slj'.te 
the  facts  in  your  Ma^^azine,  if  you  please ;  hnt  give  nic  the  explanation  by 
Ic  tter,  or  add  it  to  the  article.  ~  M.  PkUada^thia^  March  16. 1637. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  flow  of  sap  from  the  sugar  maple  of  the 
United  States,  so  accurately  detailed  by  your  correspondent  at  I'hiladelphia, 
show,  not  only  what  is  known  from  the  experience  of  the  manufacturers  con- 
cerning the  flow  of  the  juice,  but  also  under  what  circumstances  the  tiow  is 
inofe  or  less  copious. 

The  movements  of  the  sap  of  the  maple  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  all 
other  trees  at  the  siBnie  season,  or  that  are  exposed  to  the  same  vicissitudes 
of  weather.  Why  do  not  trees  yield  a  flow  of  sap  from  a  woimd  in  summer? 
Because  every  drop  absorbed  by  the  roots  in  that  growing  season  is  required 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  transpiring  bark,  leaves,  and  leugtliening  shoots^ 
with  their  flowers  or  fruit ;  so  that  there  is  no  excess  to  run  out  of  a  wotind. 
And  why  does  the  sap  not  flow  in  winter  ?  Because,  in  that  cold  season,  it  is 
inspissate<l ;  and  the  pores  of  the  bark  are  then  all  natundly  sealed.  On  the 
return  of  spring  however,  the  sap  becomes  fluid ;  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin 
to  swell,  an  ascending  current  commences,  and  continues  during  warm 
Weatlier,  and  is  expended  not  only  in  enlarging  the  buds,  but  escapes  iroperw 
ce[)tibly  and  copiously  through  the  porous  bark.  During  this  process,  shouhl 
a  tVosty  night  or  "  bracing  wmd"  happen,  the  pores  of  the  bark  arc  shut  up^ 
and  the  sap  accumulates  within  the  vascular  membranes;  and  if,  when  so  col- 
lected imd  pent  up,  the  tree  be  tapped,  an  abundant  stream  will  issue  out»  aud 
continue  to  run  mitii  the  surcharge  is  exhausted,  or  until  a  warm  state  of  .the 
air  causes  a  general  evaporation  oi*  the  juices  from  every  other  part  of  the  tJe^ 
or,  lastly,  until  the  flow  becomes  arrested  by  frost. 

Thus,  the  quantity  of  sap  is  alternately  scanty  and  copious,  acconling 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  as  the  tree  has  been  more  or  less  prc-> 
viously  drained  during  the  spring  months ;  that  is,  during  the  period  woiek 
elapses  between  the  bursting  of  the  buds  and  the  developement  9t  .the 
foliage. 

That  sap  keeps  ascending  to,  and  accumulating  on,  the  recently  formed 
layers  1^  bber  and  alburnum,  when  the  juices  in  Uie  biark  are  congealed  by 
ftost,  may  be  inferred  from  whiu  often  takes  pkuse  in  America*  and  other 
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northern  countries,  in  very  hard  nnd  long-continued  frost;  namely,  the  largest 
and  hardest  timber  trees  are  rent  asunder  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  warmer 
Bap.  aod  elastic  gases  enclosed  therewith.  —  J.  M,   London,  April,  1837. 

Horiictt/turallhci^s,'—\^e  have  had  great  diificulty  in  aiTBn<;ing  the 
scheme  of  prizes  so  as  to  afford  e(jual  chances  to  all  competitors.  We  have 
not  funds  sufficlrnt  to  give  separate  prizes  in  every  article  for  nurserymen  and 

fentlenjcn^s  gardeners.  Could  you  not  assist  us  by  requestint'  tlx-  officers  of 
prticultural  societies  to  send  you  their  schemes,  and  by  giMu^  them  in  tlic 
i)ecember  Number  of  yout  Magazine,  either  in  a  tabular  or  digested  form  f  ^ 
7^  IV,    Sarm/rj/,  Jnnr  28.  1837. 

'PiSNvi  sp.  —  Mr,  H  rhert,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Amnry^WcfntyiT  mentions, 
(p.  353.)  a  leguminous  plant,  which  he  had  seen  rnltivated  in  Yorl\s»hire,  having 
tne  growth  of  a  vigorous  field-pea,  but  seeds  that  no  man  would  hesitate  to 
can  beana,  and  which  ha?e  the  flavour  of  beans  when  boiled.  The  plant  ia 
very  fertile,  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  mixed  production  between  tlwi 
pea  and  tin'  bean.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  I  eonfd  procurtf 
a«eds  of  tliis  very  remarkable  plant? —  Tikonm  Brown,    Vvrk,  April^  1837, 
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Awaub  tfthe  Judgex  ai  (ke  SfhUmfn,  May  TS,  19S7 

7%e  Gvtd  Knightian  Medal,  —  For  exodc  OrcMdtx,  to  Sigisraond  Ruckcr, 

Esq.,  jnn.,  F.H.S.;  for  exotic  Orch^dcrr,  to  Messrs.  Rollisson  of  Tooting j 
for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Bir.  John  Gneen, 
gardener  to  8ir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S. 

'  f^sGotdBmMam  iUWfisl.  —  For  grreen-honae  axaleas,  to  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Mbrtnton;  for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green^honae  plants,  to  Mrv 

Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Laurence,  F.II.S,;  for  six  stove  and  green-hous* 
plants, of  diflfbrcnt  genera,  to  Mr.  Falconer,  cnnfcner  to  A rchdale Palmer,  Es(|l 

The  Large  Silver  MtdaL  —  For  green-liouiie  azaleas,  to  Mr.  Kedding, 
gardener  to  M^.  Marryat,  F.RS.  t  wt  melon-shaped  ^eti,  to  Mr.  George 
Glennv,  F.H.S. ;  for  Oncidinm  ])rimilum,  to  Mr.  James  Bruce*  gardener  ttl 
B.  Mifler,  Esq.,  of  Collier's  Wood,  Mcrton  ;  for  Dcndr6hiuni  speciosum,  to 
Messrs.  Lucombc  and  Pince  of  Exeter;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  Willinrn 
Cock  of  Chiswiek ;  for  nelargonhims,  to  Messr.s.  Collev  and  Hill  of  Ham- 
mersmith; for  rhododendrons!  in  pots,  to  Mr.  George  (Menny,  F.H.S. ;  for 
fhododendtonfkf  in  pots,  to  Mr.  N.  (raincs  of  Battersea  for  Chinese  and 
Nbiaette  roses,  to  Mr.  Lane  of  Great  Bcrkhnmpstead ;  for  a  large  collection 
of  stove  and  green-hon*?c  pljuits,  to  Mr.  .T;tmes  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Pal- 
mer, F.H.S. ;  for  SIX  stove  and  grcea-house  plants,  of  different  genera, 
to  Mr.  George  Glcnny,  F.H.S. ;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  dif. 
Bsnftnt  genera,  to  Messrs.  Itollison :  for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  JdHtk 
Oy^en;  for  Rhrubby  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Butcher;  for  tall  Cacti,  to  Mr.  Johfl 
Green;  for  cherries,  to  Mr.  O.  Sheills,  Erskinc,  near  Glasgow:  for  gAipes, 
to  Mr.  George  Mills,  F.H. 8.,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
Park ;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr.  worge  Lync,  gardener  to  H.  Perkins,  Esq , 
F.B.8.;  for  Aaftlea  fndica  pulcbra,  to  Mr.  Holland,  gardener  to  Miss  Tunno» 
of  Taplow  X.odge ;  for  /iVica  Monsoniow/r,  to  Messrs-.  Luconibe  and'Filice; 
fcr  miscellaneous  plants,  to  Me>-^r^.  Chandler  and  S(ni>,  Vauxhall. 

The  Silver  Knigldian  Aledal.  —  i-or  hardy  azaleas,  to  Mr.  George  Olenny, 
F.H.S. ;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  George  King,  gardener  at  Hillingdon  Place, 
near  Uxbridge;  for  heartBease,  to  Mr.  Monn^oy  of  Han  w  ell  Nnraeiy,  Bal- 
ing; (or  pelai^niums,  to  Mr.  Gaines;  for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and 
!!Tee!i-hou?5c  plants,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  six  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  of  different  genera,  to  Mr.  Kedding ;  for  Amaryllirfff«<r,  to  Mr, 
Salter  of  Chiselhurst;  for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  to  Mr,  Falconer;  for 
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shrnbbv  calceolarias,  to  Mr,  John  (ireen ;  for  strawberries,  to  Mr.  Nieman, 
gnrdener  to  P.  C.  Lal)Oucijere,  Esq.,  F.U.8.  j  for  figs,  lo  Mr.  Nicman;  fof 

Sropeii,  to  Vtr.  John  Davis,  gardenertoLady  tl«rk«|  fi)r  pinfsapplBs,  lof  Mci 
ohll  Davis  :  for  peaches,  to  Mr.  NferiUM  t  for  Erythrina  /auiitolia,  to  M^t 
Gcnrj^e  Mills,  F.U.S. ;  for  <u-,iifm  sp.  totlio  Misses  (Marnier;  for  Cliintlms 
pmiicLiis,  to  Mr.  Barter  ot"  Itochumptoii ;  for  Zamia  hun  Ida,  to  Mr.  i'luulcl 
Maxted;  for  Dr^'ondra  forni6s»j  to  Mej>.srs.  Lucombe  and  i'incci  iiir  Jirugj 
iii6Mja  btcotor,  to  Mr.  George  MilU,  P.H.8. ;  for  OBfindas,  ,to.l  lAlMI 
Collcy  and  Hill ;  for  iniscellancuns  plants,  to  Mr.  QeOfge  Mills,  F.U.S.  .  h 
T/ic  Si/vtT  Jfafd'sian  Medal.  —  For  heartscnse,  to  Mr.  William  Hur6t| 
gardener  to  Joseph  Batho,  Ksq.,  of  Cbeshunt;  for  heartsease,  to  Mes»r:f, 
Alluii  and  Rogers  of  Butter:»ea ;  for  anemones,  to  Messrs.  Laoombe  aod 
Pince;  for  pelargonimiM,  to  Mr.  CRoBiill  of  Battencn;  for  hiiinf<M> 
calceolariRH, to  Mr.  Batcher;  forsimiMiyoBkeolirias,  to  Mr.  Wilsoii«(|putleDet 
to  H.  Bevan,  Ksq.,  of  Twickenham ;  for  citrons,  to  Mr.  John  Moss,  gardener 
to  J.  Tay]or,  Esq.,  F.li.8;  for  apples,  to  the  Uev.  F.  Beadon,  F.U.S. ;  lor 
cucumbers,  to  INIr.  James  Bisshopp;  for  cucumbers,  to  Mr.  Ueoi^o  iVIilb^ 

F.  H.8. ;  for  grapes,  to  Mr.  NienNin ;  for  ■  melon,  to  Mr.  J.  Gnthill,  eardttier 
%o  Captain  Trotter,  F.H.S.;  for  nectarines,  to  Mr.  Niemani  for  ClintMi 
pukhdila,  to  Mr.  Toward  of  Baghhot  Park  ;  for  azaleas,  to  MlW 
iJ'lenny,  F.II.S.;  for  a  chrysanthemum,  to  Mr,  J.  Cuthill. 

'  MeetiuBf  June  G.  1837. —  ExhiiuUxl, — IHanU,  Two  boxes  of  heart&eas«^ 
Mkn  Mr.  Mbantjoy ;  one  box  of  heartseaie,  firom  Bfr.  Hogg ;  Phldt  Dni» 
ni6ndfly  16  pelatymlama  in  pots,  Verbena  Tweedian/?,  ^^na^lis  PhiU|pBa^  and 
a  brown  nasttirtium,  from  Mr.  Dennis;  hybrid  rhododendron  between  R, 
arboreimi  and  li.  ponticiim,  from  Christopher  llawson,  Esq.;  ^rica  Testita, 
Linna;(*/Vr«  nova,  ovata,  per&picua,  Beaumontia,  odora  rosea,  HartnelU^ 
^hiilldra,  ami  Testha  purpurea ;  Gompholdbium  polym6rphum,  Ghocdnmn 
ov)ita,  C.  HenchminiW,  and  0.  H.  var.;  Platyldbium  formdsum,  C^tiaM 
Rhodopnte^a,  Pulten^r^a  bfloba,  P\\\6\  Drumm6ndii,  Cosmelia  rubra,  CalcOO- 
liria  pard&rtha,  and  Eriostemon  cuspitlktum,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence ;  Kcnnedya 
inophy'lia,  from  Mr.  II.  Fenton,  gardener  to  J.  Berens,  Esq. ;  yiutirrbinum 
caryophylloMes,  from  P.  Conway,  gardener  to  Lawrence  Sulivan,  Esq.  ; 
'Bimni^ia  aurantiaca,  A6rides  odoKituin,  Sacooldbiura  gottatum,  Epid^ndruai 
nroinAticum,  Tritionidium  obtusuin,  Zyi;opetaluin  Mack^  Catticyd  Fort>e8V, 
Maxillaria  tctr4gona,  Oncfdium  pupflio,  Rjiidi  inlrniii  sp.  from  Guatemala, 
and  (  ).  crtspum,  from  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gardeucr  to  Juuies  Bateman,  Esq. ;  a 
brace  of  cucumbers,  from  the  Marquess  of  Blandford;  Kcnnedya  coccinea, 
mid  K.  dilfltlkta,  from  Mr.  Olenny;  QaiU&rdta  picta,  PUdA  Dnauidodis 
^^TVopse^olum  pcntaphylfann,  Nein6phila  atom^ria,  PHima  sp*'  lai|p  faluik, 
Prhmia  sp.  seedling  hybrid ;  iVldnin  nzArcum,  JVum  ztbrlnum,  Bcrhcr'u  si- 
nensis, i^pirsB^i  beija,  i^entstcmon  8coulen, /'erbena  Tweedin«/7,  Pasonia  te- 
nuifolia  (double  variety)  Clerod^ndrum  fr^grans,  Lupinus  rivuluris  (dwarf 
^raiiety),  />.  hicidus,  Cnrys«i«  crdcea,  Oxyun  ^hrjaantbemdMaiy  PleetriMa 
''^ng^sta,  ('oilinsia  bfcolor,  Clematis  montana  ;  CtUceolaria  p^dula  superbt, 
integrifcMia,  liensiflora,  viscosf.'^siina,  suJphuriea,  oestfi^naisy  ^upitC9r»  Viil* 
can,  Piaarro,  I 'ago  la,  Indian  Chief. 

'•. '  AHmded.  A  larve  silver  medal  to  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  gardener  to  J.  Bate- 
(IMMb  H9q.,  for  orohideoua  planu ;  n  iilver  Knigbtian  He^  to  Mrft..La%i* 

rcncc,  for  the  Eriosteinon  cuspidatum  ;  and  a  silver  BankBian  medal  to  lif. 

G.  Cilenny,  and  Mr.  II.  Fent;;n,  for  the  species  of  Kennedys  exhibit^  i  !;) 
,   Award  ofihc  Jmlgct  at  the  ExhtLUion^  June  10.  1837  :  — 

.  The  Gold  Km^iian  Medal, —  For  cut  rhododendrons,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
I^ndsa^',  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  CacmarroB}  form  lane  oolleetiiHi  af  atdfe 
and  grcen-lionse  plants,  to  Mr.  E.  Butcher,  gardener  to  mn,  Lawrenee,  F.H*^, 
T/ic  Gold  linnkxian  Jlfcdnl.  —  For  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  to  Mr.  William  Barnes,  gardeuer  to  G.  VV.  Norman,  Es^ 
'F*H.8.;  for  six  stove  and  aireao-bouae  plants,  of  different  genera,  to  Ztfr. 
•Mm  Greaoy  gardcBer  to  Sir  Bdnasd  Antrobus^  Bart  jFJI.8«.(;  //l>4  M  oi 
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T/ic  Large  Silver  Medal.  —  For  seedling  pelargoniuras,  to  Eclimin<l  Foster, 
Esq. ;  for  pelargouiuius,  to  Mr.  WUtiooi  Cock  of  Chuwick ;  fur  pclarfioniuiiig, 
tttiffatwu.  Obltojr  mnd'Hfll  of  Hmii«fiiiiitht  fisr  berlitewiut  cdceokuias,  to 
yte,  J.  Green,  ^urdener  to  Sir  E.  .AalK>bill»  Bart.,  F.II.S.  |  for  shrubby 
eateeotarias,  to  Mr.  Juhn  Green  ;  for  grapes,  to  Mr.  Julm  Davis,  gardener  tQ 
Im^V  riarke  ;  for  pine  apples,  to  Mr.  John  Davis;  for  melon-shaped  Cacti, 
ta  Mr.  ii.  Pratt,  gardener  lo  W.  Uarxibon,  Ebu.,  i  .jlL^.f  for  heathb,  to  Mr. 
Rl'BiUcher,  gardmr.to  Wtm,'lMmom^  FM.9,t  Ibr  b  colIettKMi  of  orchj.* 
claoeotift.tJait%  to  Sigiainood.Riwkir»  Beq.Jun.,  F.ILS.;>for  »l4ij|i0oUec^ 
ttanvbf  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  \V.  Uedtling,  jjiu-denep  to  Mrs. 
Mmrr^At,  F.Ll.b. ;  for  six  Htove  and  green-house  plants,  of  diti'erent  genera,  to 
Mr.  J*  Laoe,' gardener  to  J.  Jd*  Ptdiuer,  Esq.,  F.1J.8. ;  for  tail  Cacti,  to  Mr. 
Mrn'OwM  9  for  Hiii^Mif  iftnoea,  to  BAr.  ¥«leoiier>  nrdeoer  to  A.  Palmer^ 
;  for  ^cp6nthei  disttllatoria,  to  Sigisiiiood  Ruwer,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.H.8.  | 
for  Boronia  serrnlata,  to  Mr.  D.  Douglas,  gardener  to  the  Htu"!  de  Grey^ 
F.H..S. ;  for  Cieoiatis  aziirea,  to  Mr.  Charles  Young  of  Epspm;  for  fem% 
to  Sugiimond  Hucker,  Kso,  juo.,  F.1X.8.  i.v  -  i 
t'iint  SUutr  Knightkn  MMm  «  For  heartaease,  to  Mr.  Willioo)  Uurst,  gar- 
ilcMT  to  Joi,  BBtho,  Eaq^  of  GhMlunti  for  heartsease^  to  Mecsrs.  Allm«iul 
'Aoigerfi  of  Batttrsca ;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  William  Hunt,  gardener  to 
Miss  Tr.iill,  Hayes,  Bromley;  for  pelargoniums,  to  Mr.  T.  (iaines  of  Battel^ 
sea ;  for  herbaceous  calceolarias,  to  Mr.  Falconer ;  for  shrubby  calceolarias, 
to  Mr.  E.  Batcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.li.S.;  for  crapes,  to  Mr. 
iX  Judd,  gardener  to  W.  Gambter,  Eso.,  of  Sacombo  Piurk  f  for  nefom^  to 
Mr.  (j.  Edwards,  South  Lodge,  Enfield  Chase ;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr*  B* 
Abbott,  gardener  to  J.  Jarrctt,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  nectarines,  to  Mr.  Nieman, 
gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchcre,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  hiu-dy  azaleas,  to  Mr,  (ieorge 
Ulenny,  F.H.S. ;  for  hardy  azaleas,  to  Mr.  Waterer,  F.H.S. ;  for  hardy  azaleas, 
^  Mf.  W.  8niitb»  of  Norbiton  Commoa ;  for  green-houBO  oflaleas  to  Mr. 
W.  Smith;  for  mdon-sha[)ed  Cucti,  to  Mr.  Dennis  of  Chelsea;  for  a  col- 
lection of  orchidaceous  plants,  to  Mr.  (ieor!,'e  (iknny,  F.H.S.;  for  Gongorrt 
atropurpurca,  to  Mr.  it.  Ahbott,  gardener  to  J.  Jai  relt,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  for  a  large 
collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  to  Mr.  James  Bruce,  gardenei  to 
Bfiller^  Sai^ ;  for  a  large  ooUection  of  ttovo  and  groen-hotiae  planta,  to 
.MflMS;  Chandler  of  Vauxhnll ;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  da£> 
fercnt  genera,  t(i  Mr.  Fergitson,  gardener  to  P.  C  Labouchere,  Esq.;  for 
jlristolochia  trilobata,  to  Mr.  ii.  Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  for  apricots,  to  Mr.  ^ienaa^; 
for  strawberries,  to  Mr.  Nieman ;  for  raspberries,  to  Mr.  ^iieman.  » 
.MnTkBiMif^  Maiikikm  MtM  hcarteoaae,  to  Bfr.  Georee  BriUgea  of 

iHnoptan  r  for  heatsease,  to  Mr.  King  of  Hillingdon  lc*]mte^  Uxbrklge;  for 
heartsease,  to  Mr.  H,  S.  Mounjoy  of  KaUng  ;  for  pelaruoninms,  to  Mr.  1^. 
Butcher,  ganlcner  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.;  for  pclargoiiluius,  to  Mr.  \\ . 
Catlcimh,  of  Hans  Street,  Sloauc  Street;  for  herbaceous  calceolaria^^  to 
t>lffMJamea  Lane ;  lb?  ahntbby  caloeolarias^  to  Mr.  Jaiaea  Falconer ;  for  ahnibl^ 
,«iloQQlarias,  to  Mr.  N.  Wilson,  gardener  to  H.  Bcvan,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for 
grspeSy  to  Mr.  Davis  ;  for  melons,  to  Mr.  James  Bruce ;  for  hardy  azaleas, 
to  Messrs.  Chandler  of  Vaiixhall  ;  for  six  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of 
ditfercnt  genera,  to  Mr.  G.  Fleming,  gardener  to  C.  Kaidcen,  Esq.,  F.ILS. ; 
•AMK^tall'^^eti,  to  Mr.  Upright,  gardener  to  O.  OL  Ridge,  Esq.,  of  Moiden 
f^k)  for  Cape  Ensutu?,  to  Ifr.J.Laae;  for  succulent  plants,  to  Mr*  G. 
Glenny,  F.H.S.;  for  Choiozema  ovrita,  to  Mr.  Charles  Youn^;  for  Clintonia 
pnlch^'lla,  to  Mr.  Toward  of  Bagsliot  Park  ;  for  A'rica  cchiiflora,  to  John 
AUnutt,  Esq.,  F.H.S;  for  Deutzia  scabra,  to  Mr.  J.  Spence,  gardener  to  R, 
^Htfmnt,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  KeanMya  diatibta,  to  Mr.  O^OIenoy,  F.I|«8»; 
for  Piissitlora  kermesina,  to  Mr.  J.  Conway,  gardener  tO  L.  Suhvan,  Esq., 
F.H.vS  •  tor  Calceolaria  viscosissima,  to  Mr.  >Iackie,  t^anlener  to  the  Marcpicss 
of"  Hertford;  for  tulip*^,  to  ]\.  Strong,  Esq.,  of  Brook  Green;  for  tulips,  to 
Mr.  W.  Pinder,  of  Croydon;  for  apples,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forbes,  gardtnc. 
to  H.  Pownall,  Esq.,  F.H.a  |  for  vaMkmamM  out  iofmB,  to  Mr*  &  Fiatt. 
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gardtiicr  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ;  tor  hydrangeas,  to  Mr.  Heil(liii^% 
«f4efier  to  Mra.  Marry  at,  1-  .11.8.;  tor  ttlraw  berries,  to  Mr.  Ueorge  iSi^tA^  of 

t  Mtetlibg^Ji^J^l%^l^Exkiidle4.  Royal  George ae<^«0i»  fwm  Mr. Brridg- 

^n,  gordeoier  to  Sir  P.  G  E|:(Tton,  Bart. ;  Elnipe  nectarines,  ro(i  Mn£rrbileii 
peaches,  nnd  black  HaiuburL'  rrnprs,  from  Mr.  T.  Flangan,  garden*  r  to  Sir 
K,  lioce,  Burt* }  Cycnochcb  veturicu^uiu,  Acrouem  LcMi<iigc«M,  ^nd  !t$UM;i|i^|^ 

Vum  ttHiwberri0B,aiid  ^rMtt^faad  itoelon  (t^  fibw  Moii^gpMnim  in «ld 

from  Mr.  Stewnrt,  eardencr  to  I.ord  Ashi)nrton  ;  a  coHectioa  of  mses  am 
roses,  troni  Mr.  John  Salter  of  Shoplit  r  i  s  JJush  ;  a  collection  of  Ker»> 
uiums  (in  pouj,  i'rooi  Mei»»r6^  Coiicy  and  Hill  of  HaiuoicrsuiUh ;  Otuuli^ 
galum  thyraoideS)  ^bUUuiro  tfaiipamitttuni,  aad  Soopaiia,  new  fifieeiM,  ftw 
Airs.  liBrrf«t»  ;  caoMcfiMis  friaoMi  from  Mfisica,  for  sale  by  Mr. 

Chprhvood  of  Covcnt  (Jarden  ;  n  coUoction  of  rose?,  from  Mr.  Hooker,  F  F  !.S,  ; 
double  yellow  roses,  ^bliiuuiii  crispnni,  and  rose  dc  l.illc,  Iroui  Willnuii  Levc- 
ftun  (iower,  Esq.^  of  Titsey  Piace^  near  Ouiistonu  Arica  ^aiaphaiioides,  vcn- 
trkdaa«  cocefnea,  r.  fragrant.  v.«idttta»  t,  tuo^ilm,  tnd  v.  f)rae'gnaM  oooeiMN^ 
from  Mr.  Fairbum,  Claphani ;  Pimdea  deeussata,  P.  r6sea;  Oesner<i  splr'ndnt, 
O.  fancialis ;  Campeira  tn'(  , ilnr  coccfnca,  C.  sp. ;  Brngmansia  Wcolor  Ititea, 
Lechenault/«7  oblatii;  As^apanthus,  new  white  ;  A)lygnla  cordifolia,  A  bracted- 
liktii,  coUectiuii  ol'  cut  tiowers  of  ^raiiiums,  of  lit^rt^ease,  and  of  roses,  fr^MD 
Jin.' LaMraiiM. 

the  4l»dtR  ftf  Ma  Socieitf.  —  iSol^tm  6«pero-lan&tiim«  I*ychnis  Bun- 

^vrty.fT,  rrinum  am&bile,  Qnisquali.s  fiulica,  rombretuin  purpureitm,  AntbolCza 
giMiitisHdra,  AlstrcBmeria  pulchella,  Fticli^fV  discolor,  i-npinns  n^nn«;,  Eiitoca 
Viscida,  ColHoa^a  bioolor,  Oxyura  chrysauthuuiuidev,  i^Uta  ucluiiuc^  o/ia,  Uo»- 
dkfcte  sp.,  SAMiAh^  mmSomdnifta^  PwitifediHMi  ifeiiilBtn*  Asdn*  dbil^ 
H^Mt,  firM|)b^llHm  oMpitdMim  Ceanoihua  tttiUwut  &Hmm,  Clmidiik  ^egtm, 
£edum  azureum,  garden  roses,  and  Chinese  roses. 

Axmrded.  A  large  silver  medal  fo  Mr^-.  Lawrenre,  for  the  it(-m^rn  fnnrialis; 
a.aiiver  Kjugbtjan  incdui  to  Mr.  Fairburn,  fur  heaths ;  to  J.  Bateinan,  F.sq.,  ior 
ikMtdMv  tO'Mr.  8«  Hooker,  ibr  roacs;  to  Mr.  Errington,  for  peacbca;  tm 
Mr.  Stomiit,  for  peaches  and  strawbeflrfit  j  «a4  ft  oilsof  BtnluNM  nadfti  Co 
W.  L.  Gower,  Flsq.,  for  double  yellow  roses.  j  . 

Award  of  tiie  Jnd^s  nl  the  ExhihUum^  July  11.  18.S7  :  — -  * 
^   TUa  Gitld  KmgklioH  Mcdni.  —  I'ot  a  large  collection  of  stove  aud  greeu- 
hoQse  plants^  <to  Mr.  S.  Butcker,  gartleatr  Co  Blrs.  lAvraiMOb  F*i|.8,   -  •  i 

The  CMd,MaiMin  2iieiaL'»^'Bat  %  latffi  coUoction  of  a^o^^  and  gre^ 
house  fibnlit  to  Mr.  Mn  Gfeeo,  gaideiier  (o  Sir  Bdmuiul  Aatrobon*  MilL» 

The  I^eirgc  Sdvcr  ATedcd,  —  For  peUirgoniuuis,  to  Mr.  William  C*ick  of 
Ohiawiilc;  Jot  pdargoniaois  to  Mr.NfViUiam  CaCkugh,  of  Hius  Streot,  Sloana 
Street ;  for  grapes,  to  Mr.  John  Davis,  gardener  to  Ladv  CIvke;  for  pine» 
a[)[)les,  to  Mr.  William  Dodd,  gardener  to  Edward  Baker,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ; 
for  Cape  heaths,  to  >fr.  E.  Bntrher,  pardener  to  Mrs,  Lawrence,  F.H.S.  ; 

Cor^^SuQthes  luacrantbH^  to  ^i^ihUiond  llucker,  Esq.,  F.HJS.  ;  for  Chinese 
and  Koisette  roses,  to  Mr.  George  Glenuy,  F.H.S.;  for  Ohineae  anci'Noi- 
ietteyToscs,  to  Mr.  Stephen  Hooker,  F.H.9.;  for  a  collectibo  of  i)0  garden 
rdses,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Milrt^  gardener  to  C.  S.  Chauncey,  Esq.,  F.H.S.; 
for  a  collection  of  50  irarden  roses,  to  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth ;  for  a 
large  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plant^i,  to  Mr.  William  Redding, 
gordencr  to  Mrs.  Mnrryat,  F.H.S.;  for  Pentsttimon  Murrayawu*,  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Toward  of  Bagshot  Pttrk;  for  AtitgosAothoa  Manglian,  to  Mr.  Donald 
M'Kay,  gardener  to  Itobert  Maugles^  Esq.,  F.H.S. 

The  Stiver  Kmghiian  Medal.  —  hi-  pinks,  to  Mr.  Attwcll,  T'^xbridge;  for 
pinks,  to  Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington  ;  for  picotees,  to  Mr.  Hogg  of  Padiiing- 
ton ;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  George  Bridges  of  Hampton ;  for  hefutsease,  to 
Metan*  Ijttie  of  Ctraat  Berikhiinprtead  ^  fot  ptHiBtfjs/BdxstBB^'  to  Mr.  Upnghdj^ 
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gardener  to  G.  C.  Ridge,  Esq.,  of  Morden  Vwek  ;  for  shrubby  cnlceolarias,  to 
Mr.  J.  Falcomer,  gardener  to  Archdale  Paimer,  Esq.,  of  (Jhcaiii  ;  for  crapea, 
to  Mr.  Chapman  of  Vauxhall ;  for  a  melon,  to  Mr.  H.  Pratt,  gai  tieuer  to  VV-. 
Uarruon,  Bw)4,  RifiSif  icfri^kctMip^Xm,  to  Mr.  Jo^ph  Oun^y,  ^ard«Be#  to 
S.  Paynter,  Esq.,  F.H.8. ;  for  pine-apples,  to  Mr.  John  Dftnt;  tor  peacJiti^ 
«<»  Mr^llpr^bt;  for  n^rtartnes,  to  Mr.  N.  Wilson,  gardener  to  H.  Bcvan, 
*£()q<j  P.^H.8.^f  for  Brass<a  Lancc/i/m,  to  Mr.  lV«tr;  for  Chinese  and  Noisette 
-iiD6(0B.      Mr.  Aiexander  Milne;  for  Chinese  uiiii  Noiuett^i  roh^,  tu  Mossni. 
4nitil/'1ftf'>ChMlMnf-$  fiir  «  toHcction  of  80-  nrdcn  roMi,  to  Mr.,  ilicbwd 
'Hfelmer,  gardener  to  U.  G.  Alston,  Etq.,  F  H.8. ;  for  a  collBttttM  of  ilO 
If^rdert  roflcs,  to  Mr.  Stephen  Honker,  F.TI.S.;    t  r  nnsoennnt'ous  garden 
root's,  to  Mr,  II.  Cobbett  of  Horseli,  near  Woknig,  ?>urrey  ;  tor  six  stove 
4aid  green^house  plants,  of  di^R^ent  genera,  to  Mr.  J.  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H. 
Mnmr,  Esq.,  FJi.8.{  for  alftromerau,  to  Mr«  J.  Fdoontf;  in  Mmt^d^ 
dfef>6ldti,  to  Mr.  C.  Young  of  Epsom;  for  Mdnia  nitida,  to  Mr.  Donald 
M*Kay;  for  a  hvbri<l  between  3/&lva  Miinroana  and  .1/;i!vii  pnrpiirntn,  to 
Mr.  Amlrew  Toward,  ganienor  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  ot  (Tloucester ;  for 
Brogin&nsM  sangiiinea,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.U.S. ;  for  irises,  to  Mr. 
BfOiHr  f»f  Slough,  F.II.8. 

•  -  ^^k^iSSlfef  BankMan  Medal.  —  For  pinks,  to  Mr.  George  Kin^,  gardener  *d 
BK^s  Fuller,  Hillingdon  IMaco,  Uxbridj»c;  for  pinks,  to  Mr.  Wilmcr  of  Sun- 
btiry;  for  picotec^.  t(i  liicsame;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  T^ifl^ard  of  Wehb*8 
Lane,  Ilammersniiih ;  for  heartsease,  to  Mr.  Gaines  of  Battcrsea;  for  PeiM'* 
gonhifiis,  to  Mr.  Br  Buteber,  ganrdencr  to  Mrs;  Lawrence,  P.H.S. ;  for  pclarw 
goniums,  to  Messrs.  CoHey  and  Hill  of  Hammersmith ;  for  balsams,  to  Met 
AVilHarn  Scott,  gardener  to  A.  K.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Grovr  House,  Tootin^s 
for  herbaceous  calceolarias  to  Mr.  John  Green ;  for  PassiHora  quadranguIariK, 
to  the  Kev.  F.  BeUiclJ,  F.H.S. ;  for  apples,  to  Mr.  J.  Falconer;  for  grajtes 
in  pots,  to  Mr.  Robert  Buek,  F.H.S.,  Biackheath ;  for  grapes,  to  mu»% 
for  melons,  to  Mr.  J.  Stew«rt»  gardener  to  Lord  Ashburton,  F»H.Sw ;  fot 
peaches,  to  Mr.  C  Barnes,  gardener  to  T*.  (  Jrillfon,  Esq.,  East  Acton  ;  for 
nectarines,  to  Mr.  William  Gibbs,  garciener  to  i>.  Hnigh,  Ksq.,  of  Streatham; 
f6T  Chinese  and  Noisette  roi^es,  to  Mr.  U.  Pratt;  for  Chinese  and  Noisette 
iPdaee,  to  Memra,  Wood  of  Maresficld,  SaMex;  for  a  coUoetbn  of  40  gardM 
roses,  to  Mr.  George  Glenny,  F.H.S. ;  Ibr  a  collectioa  of  M>  garden  ro^cm, 
to  Messr?;.  Paid  of  Cheshnnt ;  for  six  stove  and  irreen-housc  plant.s,  of  dif- 
ferent genera,  to  Mr.  D.  Fer^u.son,  iL'ardenrr  \n  P,  (\  Labouchere,  Esq., 
F.H.S. ;  for  alstroemerias,  to  Mr.  GuincK;  ibr  Zychniii  Bungearta,  to  Mr* 
flpeiice,  gardMMr  *to  R  Datant,  Esq.,  RH.8.  t  for  />hl6x  DrumaiM^  to 
Wf,  1)«  iwgUsdn  ;  for  double  yellow  roses,  to  Mr.  William  Cooper,  gardeneir 
to  W.  Lcvesnn  Gower,  Esq  .  F.H  8. ;  for  Al  trti>!nrr?V?  tricolor,  to  Mr.  Fer- 
etison  ;  for  rjiiri|iamlla  g;irganica,  to  Mr.  Jackson  of  Km^ston  ;  for  y^ntir- 
rhinuin  caryoi)hylioid(^,  to  the  same;  for  crassuias,  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Buck  of 
Ohelfliea;  for  irises^  to  Mr.  Lidgard. 

No.  IV.    (Sec  Vol.  XIL  p.  G12.) " 

Crin^  carc  granted  in  the  Hortkailtural  Society  of  Londeti 
on  the  lOili  instant. 

Joiix  IIaixiday  of  Crmglaadi^  iiear  Mo&t,  Diimrrieisbir^ 
a  CeKiificaie  of  ' the  First  Clmss*  -- 

*  .fion,  Soc,  July  13.  1637. 

«  ■   

Art.  VH.    Cm*eni  Garden  Market. 

The  rains  which  prevailed  duriujg  the  pa:>t  aitd  the  present  week  liave  ma- 
IcHally  afibcted  the  suupliea  fornisEed  to  the  market.  The  provalent  oold  of 
thtjifing  had  yatwriaiiy  retarded  the  gtwth  of  the  early  wmnier  TCfeteblcas 
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but  the  warm  and  genial  weather  in  tlie  early  part  of  this  month  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  restored  the  deficiency ;  so  that  we  are  now  supplied  liberally 
with  dl  the  utidei  usoally  found  at  this  sencm.  Of  peas  and  beam  we  hate 
a  gfeat  abundance,  and,  since  the  rain,  of  the  best  possible  quality :  prices  reap 

Bonablc.  Of  early  jwtatocs,  the  supply  is  more  than  equal  to  the  immediate 
demand;  sales  dull,  and  prices  declining.  Cauliflowers  are  not  so  fine  or 
abundant  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  hi^t  and  dryness  of  tlie  weather  in 
tfie  early  part  of  tiie  month.  Kidney  beans  are  coming  to  hand  pkotiiblly, 
although  the  crop  did  not  generally  phmt  well.  Gabbagea  have  been  acarce 
and  dear  throughout  the  season  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  general  supply, 
not  much  in  dtMnand.  Lettuces  are  plentiful  and  good.  Cnciunbers  are  in 
^:>d  supply,  and  in  j^ood  demand.    Of  fruit  we  have  a  large  crop  generally. 


lerrieB)  very  plentiral,  and  of  excdlent  quality.   Currants  and  gooi 
also  abondaot,  and  excellent,  as  welt  as  raspbemes.   Of  apples  but  few  hare 

as  yet  been  furnished  :  the  cro[)  is  generally  large.  Of  pears,  none  as  yet 
have  been  supplied,  but  the  crop  is  considered  good  (especially  of  the  earlier 
and  hardier  sorts),  except  jargonelles,  and  some  of  the  tender  varieties,  which 
have  again  Ikfled.  Of  plums  some  punnets  have  been  brought ;  tlie  crop 
is  in  general  good.  The  wall  fruit,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.,  is  ceiv 
tainlv  verv  short  in  crop.  Walnuts  and  filberts  are  considered  to  be  a  short 
crop.  —  C\  G.  M,   Juhf  t%.  Ib37. 
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Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  an  the  Inseeis  most  injurious  to  CuUi* 
valors.  By  J.  O.  We8TWood>  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entoitio. 
logical  Society  of  London. 

No.  7.    Rose  Moths. 

No  florist's  flowers  are  more  highly  prized,  both  by  florists  and 
j^nrden-lovers  in  general,  than  the  rose;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  scarce!}'  any  plant  which  is  more  liable  to  the  attncks  of 
insects.  Not  to  mention  the  aphide.s,  which  occasionally  swarm 
to  so  great  an  extent,  at  certain  seasons,  on  particular  varieties, 
as  to  render  the  plant  too  weak  to  be  able  to  accomplish  its 
flowering;  the  saw-flies,  several  species  of  which  feed  upon  the 
leaves,  in  the  larva  state;  the  mining  Zineae,  whose  larva?  render 
tlie  leaves  unsightly  by  tracing  their  serpentine  track  within  the 
substance  of  the  leaf;  the  leaf-cutter  bees  (Megachile),  which 
cut  out  circular  patches  from  the  leaves  to  form  the  lining  of 
their  cells  ;  or  a  species  of  the  curious  genus  Lyda  (belonging 
to  the  family  Tenthredinidae),  whose  habits  1  have  investigatetf, 
and  which  constructs  a  large  portable  case  of  })ieces  of  the 
leaves,  which  it  ingeniously  cuts  out,  and  then  fastens  round  its 
body  in  a  spiral  direction,  a  course  of  proceeding  quite  unlike 
any  thing  hitherto  observed  in  the  family  to  which  it  belongs ; 
there  are  yet  several  small  species  of  moths,  which,  in  the 
caterpillar  state,  are  still  more  injurious  than  all  these,  by  gnaw- 
ing away  the  tender  parts  of  the  shoots  and  buds  whilst  very 
young,  so  that,  when  the  bud  attains  its  full  size,  it  is  found  to 
have  half  of  the  petals  devoured  ;  besides  the  ugly  appearance 
given  to  the  plant  by  the  leaves  being  fastened  together,  pre- 
vented from  assuming  their  ordinary  elegant  appearance,  and 
partially  devoured.  Hence,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  these 
insects  are  far  more  obnoxious  to  the  rosarium  than  any  of  the 
others  mentioned  above;  and,  indeed,  they  are  sometimes  so 
numerous,  especially  in  the  early-blowing  varieties,  that  it  is  as 
common  to  hear  the  ordinary  presence  oi  a  blight  on  the  roi»e 
Vol.  XUI.— No.  90.  cc 
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trees  attributed  to  the  appearance  produced  by  all  attack  of 
these  insects,  as  upon  any  other  tree. 

There  an  several  species  of  moths  which  agree  in  their  liabits 
of  attaLkin;j;  tlie  roses  in  tlie  manner  above  nieiuioned  :  they 
belong  to  tfie  family  Tortricidit,  constituting  the  Linnjean  section 
Tortrix.  Amongst  them  are  to  be  mentioned  especially,  Lozo- 
tie^nia  ros4na  Lifm.,  L.  oporslna  FJnn.,  L.  nebulana  Steph, 
(rosnna  Haw,)^  and  L.  lasvigana  W,  V,  Of  the  last,  Mr. 
Stephens  [Brit,  EtU,  Lejudopt*^  vol.  iv.  p.  74.)  says  that  the 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  buds  of  the  rose,  despoiling  tiiem  of 
their  beauty,  and  is  very  destructive  in  gardeiis.  In  his  own 
garden  he  found  it  a  jierfect  pest,  from  the  havoc  its  larva 
created  anion^j;  the  rose  trees.  Spilonota  aquana  {Ste})h.^  loc.  cil., 
p.  91.)  is  another  rose-feeder,  as  is  also  Dicty(')}iteryx  Forskaol- 
edna  Linn.,  Steph.,  which  is  destructive  to  the  centifolious  roses, 
according  to  Bouche.  (Garteti  Ins.,  p.  112.)  Spilonota  cynos- 
batella,  according  to  Linnseus,  feeds  upon  the  buds  of  the  rose. 
(Sysl.  Nat,y  p.  887.)*  I  have,  however,  reared  it  Wovw  the  leaves, 
which  it  fastens  together,  forming  a  silken  vvcb  between  them,  in 
which  it  becomes  a  chrysalis.  It  is  fiGrured  by  De  Geer  (Mcmoires^ 
vol.  i.  pi.  34.  fig.  5.).  Pteropliorus  rhododactylus,  also,  accord- 
ing to  Fabricius,  feeds  on  the  roses ;  and  Antithesia  salicella 
Linn,,  Steph.^  is  called  the  Provins  rose  moth  by  Rerkenhout 
(Siffi,  Nat,  II.f  vol.  L  p.  147.)»  its  caterpillar  feeding  on  rose 
leaves. 

The  species  which  I  have  found  most  troublesome  at  Ham- 
mersmith this  year  Is  the  following:  ^ 

Order,  Lepid6^)tera  JJnnecut.    (Powder,  or  scale,  winged  insects*) 

Section,  ^octu^^u  LatreUle,   (So  nnmeid  from  fljiog     i^ght*  Gorreapondi^g 

with  tlie  Linntean  genus  PhalcB^iia.) 
Faiuilv,  Tortricida^  Leach.    (So  nauicd  from  the  Litma^aa  section  T6rtrix, 

with  which  it  nearly  corresponds.) 
Genua,  Argyratbsut  Slepheru.    (Generic  name  derived  from  a  Greek  word, 

signifying  "decorated  with  a  Hilver  arch/*  from  the  markings  of  the  wings.) 
Species,  Arg.  BergmannaaVuz  Stephens.  (G?/.,  No.  7113.;  I/liutr.  Brit.  Ent. 

Lepu/.f  ▼ol.  iv.  p.  173.)  T6rtnx  Bergmanniflna  Linn.  (S^t,  Nal.,  vol.  ii. 

p.  878.;  Donovan**  Brit,  Int.,  vol.  v.  pi.  157.  f.  1  —  6.j  BouckS  Gmrt,  /m^ 

p.  110.;  Ilaworth^x  Lcp.  Rrif.,  p.  iOt-.) 
8yD.»  T6rtrijc  rosaua  Hubn,  Tortr^  pL  22.  f.  137.) 

This  beautiful  little  moth  {Ji^.\\5,  a,  natural  size;.;%.l  14.^^ 
magnified)  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Stephens : — "  Anterior  wings 
yellow,  clouded  with  fulvous,  and  obscurely  reticulated  with  the 
same;  with  four  slightly  curved  nearly  equidistant  stiuaks  of 
silvery  dots  j  the  first  abbreviated  and  near  the  base,  tlie  second 
before  the  middle^  the  next  rather  behind,  extending  obnquely 
to  the  anal  angle,  and  the  fourth  on  the  hinder  margin  itself; 
cilia  pale  vellow :  posterior  fuscous,  with  dirty  yellow  cilia. 
Head  and  thorax  sulphur-yellow.  Extremely  abundant  in  hedges 
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and  gardens,  by  the  rides  of  woods,  &c.,  throi]|^oat  the  metro- 
politan district^  and  in  most  parts  of  England  at  the  end  of 
July  and  beginning  of  AufftisL" 

This  b  one  of  tne  smaiTest  and  most  splendid  species  of  the 
ftimily  to  which  it  belongs.  Great  care  is,  however,  required  in 
obtaining  specimens  in  all  their  beauty,  as  they  soon  rub  off 
their  golden  and  silvery  scales,  and  the  least  touch  on  the 
win^  spotk  their  hues.  The  caterpillar  commences  its  attacks 
on  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear;  but,  owins  to  the  lateness 
pf  the  present  season,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  June  that 
they  were  most  obnox- 
ious. Its  general  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  attach 
two  or  more  leaves  to- 
gether with  fine  silken 
threads :  this  it  does  fro- 
qnently  with  leaves  which 
may  happen  to  come  in 
contact  with  each  other; 
but  it  prefers  those  which 
grow  dose  together.  It 
often  selects  the  leaves 
opoD  a  angle  stem  whilst 
yet  young,  and  these  it 
contrives  to  fasten  to- 
gether, back  to  back,  be- 
fore they  are  expanded, 
giving  the  packet  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fan  folded 
up.  {Jig,l\6*  </•)  The 
insect  then  pierces  a  hole- 
th rough  the  mass,  attach- 
ing the  leaves  together 
with  silken  cords,  which 
prevent  them  from  flying?  apart.    It  is  thus  provided  with  an 

ample  supply  of  food;  and  the  outer  leaves^  which,  notwith- 
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stn Piling  their  being  fasteneil  together,  make  an  effort  to  jTrow, 
are  forced  ont  of  tlieir  natural  position,  and  become  disUirted 
and  nnsiglitlj,  the  iioles  bitten  by  the  inject  increasing  in  size, 
according  to  the  growth  of  tl>e  leaf.  In  like  manner,  they  de- 
light to  fasten  one  or  more  leaves  upon  the  surface  of  a  bud 
whilst  very  young,  which  serves  them  as  a  defence  benealii  which 
they  devour  part  of  the  petals  of  the  bud  as  well  as  the  leaf. 
{JifT,  11  7.  e.) 

The  caterpillar  [^fiii.  115.  natural  size;  and  1 .ir,  mag- 
nifietl),  when  disturbed,  (juits  its  retreat,  runninij  l)ack\s  ards  very 
quickly,  and  leaving  ;i  wel),  which  it  spins  lioin  its  niouth,  and 
by  which  it  will  often  suspend  itself  fVoni  tlie  leaf  in  tiie  air.  It 
is  of  a  fleshy  substance,  aiul  of  a  dark  {lesh  colour,  with  a  black 
shining  head.  There  are  2  black  i^ntches  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  1st  segment,  and  the  2  following  segments  are  spotted 
with  brown.  It  has  6  short  black  articulated  lejrs,  attached  in 
pairs  to  the  first  3  segments  of  the  body  after  the  head.  The 
4th  and  5th  segments  are  simple;  but  the  6th  and  3  follow- 
ing segments  are  respectively  furnished,  as  well  as  the  extremity 
of  the  body,  with  a  pair  of  short  fleshy  false  legs  (prolegs), 
which  are  cuiployed  in  motion,  and  wiiich  are  of  a  dark  flesh 
colour.  The  extremity  on  the  upper  side  is  brown,  and  a  few 
hairs  are  scattered  about  the  body. 

When  full  grown,  it  either  attaches  two  leaves  together  w  ith 
silken  threads,  Kaving  a  space  between  them,  which  it  lines  with 
silk  ;  or  it  curls  up  the  e<lge  of  a  leaf,  fastening  it  with  threads 
so  as  to  prevent  its  imiolding,  and  lining  the  curved  part  in  a 
similar  manner.  Within  the  retreat  thus  made  it  assumes  (he 
chrysalis  form,  casting  (^ff  its  caterpillar  ^kui ;  it  is  generally  about 
the  end  of  June  that  this  operation  takes  place.  The  chrysalis 
Lfi^'  ^  ^'  TLiiural  size;  Jig,  114.^,  magnified)  is  of  a  shining 
pale  reddish  brown  colour,  of  tlio  oi dinary  form,  wiiljout  any  of 
those  angular  projcLtions  which  arj  lo  be  observed  in  the  chiysji- 
lides  of  some  butterflies  :  each  of  the  abdominal  segments  is, 
however,  remarkable  for  having  two  rows  of  minute  points,  or 
hooks,  directed  backwards,  as  in  the  chrysalis  of  the  goat  moih, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  assist  the  chrysalis  in  pushing  itself  partly 
ont  of  the  whorl  of  the  leaf,  previously  to  assuming  the  perfect 
state;  by  which  means  the  little  moth  becomes  at  once  at  liberty, 
and  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  working  its  way  through  the 
curled-up  leaf,  which  may  now,  perhaps,  have  become  dry  and 
shriveled.  The  body  is  terminated  by  a  curved  horny  hook. 
In  the  present  season,  these  insects  arrived  at  the  winged  state 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

The  extir|)ation  of  these  insects  is  matter  of  difficulty.  They 
are,  it  is  true,  very  conspicuous  in  the  winged  state.;  and,  if  care 
were  taken  to  employ  children  in  catching  and  killing  them  just 
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at  the  time  when  they  make  their  appearance  as  moths,  the 
laying  of  the  eggs  would  be  prevented,  and  the  trees  saved  from 
the  next  year's  broods,  fiouche,  however,  recommends  brushing 
the  twigs  of  the  rose  in  the  winter  with  a  stiff  brush,  which 
uould  have  the  efiect  of  destroying  the  eggs ;  but  as  these  are 
deposited  in  the  most  secure  places,  at  the  roots  of  the  eyes  and 
under  the  base  of  the  young  twigs»  there  is  some  danger  and 
much  difficulty  in  this  method.  An  Inspection  of  the  trees  in 
the  early  spring,  before  the  insects  have  done  mncfi  damage*  will 
easily  show  the  places  of  lodgment  of  the  larm,  which  may  then 
be  readily  destroyed  by  the  hand. 

Moreover,  they  have  natural  enemies  belonging  to  their  own 
class.  I  have  this  year  reared  two  ichneumons,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  moth  itself,  from  one  chrysalis.  They  are  of  a  black 
colour,  with  pitchy  red  legs,  and  beautifully  iridescent  wings. 
A  species  of  sand  wasp,  belonginfr  to  the  genus  Odynerus,  also 
collects  these  caterpillars,  of  which  it  lays  up  a  store  in  its  cells 
for  its  progeny  ;  and  I  was  greatly  amused  by  watching  the  pro- 
c(  cdings  of  a  sand  wasp  in  attempting  to  dislodge  one  of  the 
larvae  from  its  stronghold  in  tlie  leaves.  After  pacing  about  the 
tree,  and  endeavouring,  apparently  with  its  antennae,  to  discover 
the  retrtnit  of  the  hidden  caterpillnr,  it  paced  more  demurely 
about  a  packet  of  leaves,  and  introduced  its  suw^r  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  leaf;  immediately  after  whitli  ii  ran  to  the  edge  of 
the  wliorl,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  liie  larva  was  endea- 
vouring to  make  its  escajie  from  its  unknown  enLmy.  it  repeated 
this  operation  several  times;  so  that  1  was  convinced  its  object 
in  wounding  the  ieaf  was  to  alarm  or,  perhaps,  sligiitty  woinid 
the  larva,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  quit  its  retreat,  when  it  would  have 
been  pounced  upon  and  carried  off,  to  be  laid  up,  with  others  of 
the  same  kind  of  caterpillars,  as  a  store  of  food  for  the  future 
progeny  of  the  wasp. 


AliT.  11.  Insiruclio?is  for  Trufffc- Searching.  Transhited  from  the 
German  of  V.  F.  Fisclier.  By  Francis  Mascai^l,  Esi^.,  uf  Epple- 
ton,  Durham. 

[It  has  frequently  been  suggested  to  us,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  truffle  would  form  a  very  fit  subject  for  premiums  to  be 
offered  by  the  principal  Horticultural  Societies  ;  and  a  friend  has 
been  kind  enou<;h  to  translate  for  us  this  article  and  the  followint^ 
one*  Could  the  truffle,  Indeed,  be  subjected  to  cultivation  as 
effectually  as  the  tnnsfiroom,  it  would  be  one  of  the  grandest 
triuniphs  of  horticultural  skill;  and  it  wouiil  contribute  towards 
renderinir  of  i^eneral  use  an  article  of  luxury  which  is  now 
enjoyetl  but  by  few,  and  which  would  prove  an  additional  source 
of  industry  and  profit  to  the  market-gardener.    In  our  opiuioii, 
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a  premium  of  100/.  would  not  be  too  much  to  offier  for  ibe  suc- 
cessful propagation  and  cultivation  of  iiim  fungus.3 

Preface  of  the  Translator, — The  translation  of  the  following 
treatise  on  truiiie-liunting  properly  precedes  that  on  tlie  cultiva- 
tion of  truffles  ;  as  well  btcausc  the  tubers  are  directed  to  be 
planted  in  ground  })rc}iared  for  their  cultivation  (which  cannot 
be  done  unless  the\  are  previously  found),  as  because  the  diffi- 
culties attending  their  cultivation  are  mentioned  in  the  first- 
mentioned  treatise,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  strict  attention 
to  the  precepts  laid  down  in  the  second.  The  pamphlet  has  the 
tol  lowing  title:  Anleifuvfi  zur  TriiHeljctgd,  cm  Beyirag  zur  Forst^ 
und  Jagd'lVissensvhaJl  ;  von  V.F.  Fischer,  Karlsruhe,  18 
bey  M ohr  und  Zimmer  in  Heidelberg.  It,  as  well  as  the  treatise 
on  the  cultivation  of  truffles,  has  been  carefully  translated,  as 
it  seemed  important  that  the  ideas  of  those  whose  LiulLavours, 
either  in  the  search  or  cultivation  of  these  singular  prod iic lions, 
had  been  crowned  with  snccess,  should  be  faithfully  presented 
to  the  reader  :  more  especially  as  the  attempts,  botli  of  cultivators 
and  philosophers,  of  all  former  arre^,  and  of  all  civilised  coini- 
Iries,  to  nmltiply  trnfHLs  like  otlier  vegetables,  have,  till  a  lew 
years  ago,  been  completely  baiiied.  —  F.  M. 

§  1.  The  hidftrniirjit  to  this  IVork.  —  Is  any  thinLT  printed 
wherein  instructions  are  ^ivt  ii  tior  what  is  usually  called  truffle- 
hunting,  or  trutile-searching,  and  for  training  such  dogs  as  are 
required  in  it?"  Such  was  the  enquiry  made  in  the  esteemed 
Forest  Journal  of  Hartig,  by  an  anonymous  persi^n  who  wished 
to  know  the  title  of  such  a  work,  or  to  read  in  that  journal  a 
short  treatise  upon  the  subject.  The  celebrated  editor  of  that 
publication  added  the  following  remark  to  his  correspondent's 
query:  "The  only  treatise  with  which  I  am  acquainted  (and 
that  is  by  no  means  a  complete  one),  on  what  is  called  truffle- 
hunting,  is  in  the  Mufmal  of  the  Practical  Forest  and  Himting 
DepartmeJitSf  part  iii.  p.  316.  A  complete  treatise  on  this  sub- 
ject would  assuredly  not  be  unacceptable  to  tlie  readers  of  this 
journal." 

Many  readers  of  the  Forest  Jmirnal,  in  consequence,  looked 
eagerly  forward  to  a  complete  treatise  on  this  subject,  a  subject 
upon  wliich  so  little  had  as  yet  been  written.  But  alas  !  very 
soon  after  this  the  publication  of  the  Journal  ceased,  and  the 
wbhes  of  the  person  who  first  mentioned  the  subject,  as  well 
as  those  of  M.  Hartig  and  his  readers,  remained  unsatisfied  ; 
and,  notwithstandini!;  the  multiplicity  as  well  of  authors  ns  of 
compilers,  no  work  upon  this  subject  appeared.  I  previously  [>os- 
sessed  some  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  truffle-sea rcJi- 
ing  ;  and,  iVom  vicissitudes  in  the  nature  of  my  office,  had  an 
opportunity  of  extending  the  latter,  by  the  actual  exercise  of 
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my  employment  in  the  company  of  experienced  truffle-hunters. 
This  is  the  reason  of  my  publldhing  the  present  work,  which, 
though  it  lays  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  complete  treatise,  yet 
perhaps  may  be  more  satis&dor^  than  the  former  ones,  that  are 
generally  to  be  (bund  dispersed  in  dictionaries  of  natural  history 
or  of  husbandry.  Of  these  the  best  seems  to  me  to  be  that  in 
the  Natur-wid'Kunst^Lexicon  of  Lippold  and  Funke^  voL  iii«» 
article  TriiifeL 

I.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Truffle. 

$  2.  Classification*  —  Two  esteemed  botanists  (Braune  in  his 
prefiice  to  the  third  part  of  the  Flora  of  Salzhurgy  and  Bork- 
nausen  in  his  Botamfy  }  9.  and  412.),  in  their  subtleties^  have 
denominated  mushroMns  the  spectres  of  the  inanimate  vegetable 
kingdom ;  and  the  immortal  Linnsens*  in  his  Regmm  vegetabtle^ 
still  more  uniqptly  calls  them  vagrants  and  barbarians,  a  thievish 
race,  voracious  creatures,  &c.  He,  who  in  a  capricious  fit 
chooses  to  give  an  equally  suitable  appellation  to  truffles,  may 
call  them  the  gnomes  of  the  immaterial  vegetable  kingdom ;  for 
they  are  only  a  kind  of  mushroom  which  grows  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  are  for  the  greater  part  of  their  existence 
externally  invisible;  being  observable  only  for  a  short  period, 
and  by  certain  favoured  animals,  after  which  they  speedily  un- 
dergo dissolution. 

By  some  botanists,  mushrooms  or  fungi  are  assigned  to  an 
intermediate  kingdom ;  by  a  very  few  they  are  referred  to  the 
animal  kingdom ;  but  by  most  they  are  retained  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  That  they  are  not  properly  organised  plants  is  correct, 
for  they  want  most  ot  the  cliaracteristics  of  plants.  No  distinct 
organs  of  generation,  no  decided  seeds,  have  as  yet  been  observed 
in  them,  and  no  one  has,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  methodically  in- 
creasing them  by  aniricial  cultivatioFi,  on  the  same  principle  as 
other  vegetables,  with  the  exccjUion  of  the  garden  mushroom. 
Truffles  are  usually  developed  where  vegetable  life  ceases,  and 
where  the  first  step  of  tlie  decomposition  of  vegetable  inaltcr 
has  commenced,  under  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture^  warmth, 
and  light. 

The  counsellor  of  regency,  Medicus  of  Mannheim,  lately 
deceased,  a  very  excellent  botanist,  in  his  theory  upon  the  for- 
mation of  trufliles,  which  has  great  merit,  calls  tliem  educts,  not 
products,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  endeavours  by  the 
idea  of  a  vegetable  crystallisation,  to  present  to  the  senses  the 
manner  of  their  coming  into  existence,  in  which  they  assume 
determinate  forms,  from  which  they  never  vary.  Other  vegetable 
physiologists  brought  the  former  seed  theory  upon  the  ta}»is,  and 
endeavoured  to  place  it  beyond  a  donht,  that  fungi  are  simple 

plants,  with  most  simple  impercepiibie  organs  of  generation. 
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(See  F.  C.  Medicus,  P/ianzen-phusiologische  Abharullufigeft,  Stes 
bandchcn  ;  Leipzig,  Graf,  1803;  Borkhausen's  Botanical  Dic^ 
tionart/  (RorkliansLii's  Wortimche^  Glessen,  1797,  2ter  theil, 
seite210.);  and  I'uiikc's  Lrxicon  nf  Natural  Histojy.  ir.  which 
works  are  foiiiul,  at  length,  tlie  different  opinions  of  On  ir  au- 
thors on  tlie  torniatiou  of  fungi).  In  the  eleventh  cciilion  ot 
the  Sy sterna  Plantarum  of  Linnaeus,  truffles  arc  arranged  in  the 
class  of  plants  with  invisible  organs  of  fructitication,  and  their 
place  is  there  assigned  in  the  genus  of  (hist  or  globular  fungi 
(Lycopdrtlon) ;  in  the  family  of  subterraneous  globular  fungi 
(Lycop^rdon  subterraneuni),  whicii  conipri  ficTids  lhrt±e  spticies» 
the  name  Lycoperdon  7uber  being  given  to  them. 

LfUer  botanists  have  established  a  new  tirenus,  viz.  7uber, 
coniprehcnJin'T  four  species,  and  have  called  the  edible  truflfle, 
Tuber  guiuborum.  The  FreDcb  call  them  trufies;  and  the 
Italians,  tartufi. 

We  shall  Jrstijinruish  and  describe  two  kinds  which  ai'e  found 
in  the  neighbourhouci  of  the  Rhine,  although  our  principal 
object  is  the  black  edible  truffle. 

§  3.  Description  of  Truffle's,  —  edible  truffle  is,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  a  globular  tungus.  When  ripe,  it  is  covered 
with  a  black,  or  often  a  dark  brown,  nearly  regularly  shajKHl 
(i?enerally  having  six  sides),  chapped,  hard,  and  rouij^h  rii\(l  or 
sIilM,  which  has  nearly  the  appearance  of  a  fir  cone  belbre  it 
open-;.  Later  U>tanists  in  their  description  of  tliis  rind  are  often 
indistuict,  and  call  it  merely  wrinkled.  GeoflfVoy  ilie  younger, 
as  early  as  the  year  1711,  in  his  treatise  entitled  Observations 
stir  Id  J't'gcta/iun  fles  '/////rx,  very  correctly  observes  its  regnlar 
form,  layinjr:  I^cs  Tribes  son t  cmwertes  (Pune  especc  de  eroiUe 
dure,  chagrince,  ct  gercee  d  sa  superficies  avec  quclque  sarte  de 
regldariti,  telle  d  pen  pres  qiion  Vappcrcoit  dans  la  noix  de  ci/pi  r>," 
No  fibre,  no  small  root,  is  to  be  seen  on  this  rind,  and  when  fhe 
truffle  is  carefully  dug  out,  it  generally  leaves  the  form  of  its 
rind  behintl  it,  just  as  if  it  had  been  pressed  against  the  clay  or 
loam,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  impression.  Its  shape  is 
sometimes  fjlobuiar,  or  of  a  longish  round  or  oval,  but  some- 
times like  tiiut  of  a  kidney,  and  it  has  on  the  surface  an  appear- 
ance like  tuberous  plants,  sometimes  having  protuberances  and 
sometimes  depressions.  The  truftle,  when  cut,  sliowb  a  tliHer- 
ence  in  its  texture  and  coU)ur.  It  is  generally  of  a  netted,  cel- 
lular, veiny  consistence.  It  is  often  watered,  ol"  a  dirty  white, 
sonitunies  flesh-coloured,  or  clouded  with  grey;  but  most 
generally,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  marliled 
of  a  tl;uk  or  light  bi  uun,  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  is  always 
struiiixly  veined  with  \s  hite,  or  mottled  like  the  nutmeg,  l^is 
difleiciicc  of  colour  depends  upon  the  earth  in  whiclii  the  truffle 
is  produced,  upon  its  situation,  upon  the  place  in  which  it  is 
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founds  and  also  upon  its  age;  for  all' our  brownish  ripe  truffles 
arei  till  they  are  nearly  ripe,  more  or  less  of  a  whitish  colour. 

In  the  Teiny  consistence  of  truffles  are  many  cavities,  filled 
with  vegetable  mucus,  in  which  are  contained  several  small  dark 
points.  These,  some  take  for  seeds,  and  some  for  the  embryos 
of  other  truffles  that  have  received  their  form^  and,  increasing 
in  size^  grow  after  the  dissolution  of  their  parent. 

The  flesh  of  truffles  is  solid»  partly  juicy,  and  partly  dry  like 
the  kernel  of  many  fruits  of  trees  ;  for  instance,  like  that  of  the 
oak,  hazely  &c.  It  is  either  mealy  or  soapy  to  the  touch  ;  and, 
when  raw,  has  a  somewhat  sweet,  but  peculiar,  taste.  Before 
it  is  ripe,  the  truffle  has  no  other  smell  than  that  of  the  mouldi-  * 
ness  of  fertile  earth,  or  decayed  vegetables ;  and  in  that  state, 
therefore.  Is  not  easily  perceived  and  found  by  animals  that  have 
a  delicate  sense  of  smelling ;  but  as  it  approaches  to  ripeness,  it 
attains  the  truffle  smell  so  agreeable  to  epicures,  which,  at  first, 
is  firagrant,  and  often  like  musk ;  as  it  is  nearer  being  ripe,  it 
become  sharper  and  more  urinous;  and  when  too  ripe,  or  goin^ 
back,  and  putrescence  or  insects  have  begun  to  make  their 
attacks  upon  it,  is  disagreeable,  and  nearly  resembles  the  smell 
of  a  cow-house.  There  are  also  truffles,  in  many  places,  which 
diffuse  a  strong  smell  of  garlic,  many  of  which  are  found  in  a 
small  district  of  the  Weingartner  Forest.  In  husbandry,  in  trade, 
and  by  some  botanists,  they  are,  according  to  their  colour,  smell, 
and  taste,  considered  as  different  species ;  but  most  botanists 
look  upon  these  kinds  only  as  varieties.  There  is  as  yet  much 
obscurity  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  different  species  of 
fungi.  Many  species,  even  of  truffles,  may  incontestably  be 
discovered,  with  respect  to  which,  regard,  in  my  opinion,  should 
not  be  had  to  one  peculiarity  alone,  but  to  several  taken  together ; 
and  especially  to  the  place  where  thev  are  found,  to  the  soil,  and 
to  their  being  produced  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  one  and 
the  same  spot.  In  a  ripe  state,  truffles  are  observed  by  divers 
animals,  even  when  deep  in  the  earth,  and  found,  as  we  shall 
learn,  by  the  assistance  of  certain  species  of  them. 

There  are  ripe  truffles,  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a 
large  fist,  and  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight. 
Heavier  ones  were  unknown  to  Geoffroy.  I  have  never  seen 
heavier  ones  found,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  truffles, 
as  some  maintain,  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds*  weight. 

Here  and  there  ripe  tnifHes  are  indeed  met  with  the  whole 
year  through ;  but  the  most  of  them  ripen  from  the  middle  of 
August,  especially  when  rains  fall  about  that  time,  till  late  in 
autumn,  when  frosts  come  on. 

§  4.  The  ST:ine'tru[]lc,  which,  in  this  neiirhbom  hood  (Carls- 
ruhe),  grows  along  with  the  black  edible  trnfile,  is,  in  its  external 
colour,  its  shape,  and  particularly  in  its  smell,  essentially  different 
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from  the  oommon  edible  truffle.  By  tome  botanists,  however, 
it  is  esteemed  to  be  the  same  in  a  yoang  state,  and  by  others  is 
said  to  be  a  variety.  It  has  a  leathery,  thin,  yellowish  red  rind 
or  skill)  covered  with  small  dark  warts.  Its  juicy  6esh  is,  for 
the  most  pnrt,  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  that  of  the  edible 
truffle.  It  isy  nevertheless,  very  often  more  coarsely  marbled. 
Its  taste,  when  raw,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  edible  truffle, 
and  its  smell  is  unpleasantly  sour,  nearly  approaching  to 
that  of  the  swin^  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Many 
writers,  foUowing  each  other,  enumerate  the  lon^ish  nmnd 
truffles  amongst  swine-truffles,  and  reject  the  use  oi  them.  I 
have,  however,  found  this  quite  incorrect.  The  external  form 
is  very  various  in  truffles,  and  ^annot  alone  affl>rd  any  charac* 
teristic. 

When  ripe  it  usually  attains  the  size  of  a  bean,  or  that  of  a 
small  walnut,  but  sometimes  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  On  account 
of  its  disagreeable  taste  and  smell,  It  is  not  eaten ;  and  therefore 
when  it  is  abundantly  met  with,  it  is  by  no  means  welcome  to 
the  trulfle-liiinter,  but  is  immediately  thrown  away.  My  own 
observations  have  sufficiently  informed  me  that  it  belongs  to  a 
peculiar  species,  and  that  therefore  it  properly  ought  to  be  called 
Zuber,  or  Lycoperdon,  suile. 

J  5.  Origin  and  Habitat  of  Truffles.  —  The  circumstances 
under  which  truiiles  are  produced,  viz.  iheir  growth,  and  the 
place  where  they  are  found,  particularly  deserve  the  attention  of 
truffle-hunters  and  foresters  ;  in  order  tlmt  they  may  be  able  to 
calculate,  from  w  hat  wood  (listricts,  hv  means  of  obtaininir  these 
astonishing  productions,  an  accessory  ncivantafre  may  be  pro- 
cured. Tiiev  are  met  with  in  tmuild  formed  from  decayed 
vegetables,  or  in  the  u})pcr  sinitinii  of  earth  whieli  consists 
chiefly  of  vegetable  soil,  in  ploughed  laud,  and  especially  in  a 
sand  wliich  is  mixed  with  vegetable  mould.  A  proper  degree  of 
shade  seems  to  be  esseiilialiy  requisite  to  their  j)roducti(>ii,  and 
they  are  generidly  met  with  in  thinly  planted  fortsts,  in  ^vllich 
rain  and  warmth  can  e.isily  operate  upon  the  ground,  as  also 
where  there  are  small  groups  of  trees.  They  are  principally 
found  in  thinly  planted  oak  woods,  which  have  eitiier  no  under- 
wood, or  at  ihe  most,  only  thorn  bushes  that  arc  quite  stunted, 
or  other  single  bushes,  '['hey  are  also  found  in  thinly  planted 
pole  woods  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
years'  growth,  which  contain  timber  trees  of  oak  and  beech  ; 
thirdly,  also  in  districts  which  are  covered  with  pollards  of  liorn- 
beam,  elms,  maples,  Sec,  alonjr  with  which  there  are  a  few 
bushes.  They  are  always  most  abundant  under  oak  trees,  as  it 
has  been  long  ago  observed.  Tliey  there  generally  lie  near  to 
the  stem,  amongst  the  roois,  but  soiiieiinies  at  a  distance  from 
them.    They  grow  in  the  woods  near  the  Hhiuey  and  almost  as 
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numerously  under  the  roots  of  the  wlntcllkjrn  (CVatce^gus 
Oxyacantha),  which  slioots  up  with  difficulty  in  thinly  planted 
vvoutl>.  and  polhird  districts,  as  under  the  oak.  Single  ones  are 
also  found  at  the  roots  of  other  trees,  aiul  even  at  a  distance 
from  all  roots,  under  thin  and  not  matted  grass  and  similar 
plants.  That  they  are  lu  ver  found  under  apple,  pear,  ihkI  imt 
trees,  tliat  where  a  tiullle  lies  no  grass  or  herbaceous  plant 
will  grow,  and  that  tiiis  is  caused  by  the  exhalation  of  the  truffle, 
as  some  maintain,  is  incorrect,  and  contrary  to  experience.  I 
have  often  been  an  eye-witness  that  truffles  have  been  dug  out 
from  under  pear  and  apple  trees,  as  also  out  of  tufls  of  grass, 
and  soil  covered  with  grass  seeds. 

In  shady,  moist,  and  fertile  soil,  trylllus  grow  larger,  and  lie 
nearer  the  surlacc,  than  in  dry  and  barren  places,  iliat  are  not 
shaded.  In  the  first,  they  olten  rise  with  one  half  above  the 
earth,  so  as  to  be  exposed  lo  sight;  or  tlicy  lie  1  in.  or  at  most 
2  in.  deep,  and  grow  to  tiie  lari^a^st  size  that  truffles  ever  attain. 
In  the  last  siuiations,  Iiowl-vct,  they  art  ol'icn  (\v\(r  out  from  the 
depth  of  6  in.  and  only  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut.  But  it  is  not 
merely  by  the  truffles  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
appearing  to  the  sight,  that  they  are  discovered,  there  m  e  other 
intlications  that  betray  their  hidden  existence.  Jn  districts  where 
truffles  of  the  sort  described  grow,  the  earth  in  certain  jdaces  is 
fre4uently  arched  up  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  having  ci  acks 
or  clefts  in  it :  one  or  more  truffles  are  usually  the  cause  of  this. 
An  insect  which  pierces  truffles  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  them,  a 
species  of  fly  in  considerable  numbers,  often  continues  where 
truffles  lie  hid,  and  is,  as  I  have  often  observed,  chased  away 
by  the  search.  Funke,  in  his  Lexicon  of  Art  (Kumt-Ltxlcon)y 
endeavours,  though  vainly,  to  deny  this  indication ;  which,  in* 
deed,  is  of  no  use  where  truffles  are  sought  for  by  the  aid  of 
dogs. 

Truffles  are  sometimes  found  singly^  sometimes  a  good  many 
together,  in  wbicb  latter  case  however^  as  may  be  easily  su|>- 
posedy  they  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  never  so  perfect, 
as  when  only  a  single  one  is  found,  or  a  few  are  found  together 
in  a  favourable  situation.  Weidenbach,  the  most  exj)enenced 
truffle-hunter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlsruhe,  found  last 
autumn  (ISll),  m  my  presence,  under  the  roots  of  a  white- 
thorn, more  than  thirty  truffles  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a 
pigeon's  egg^  to  that  of  a  bean.  This,  as  he  assured  me,  was 
the  only  instance  of  his  having  found  so  many  together.  He 
bad  never  before  found  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
together,  in  a  practice  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

In  Piedmont  and  Upper  Italy,  truffles  are  said  to  be  found 
in  stubble-fields,  vineyards,  and  meadows.  Whether  this  be 
correct  or  not,  I  pretend  not  to  determine.  Notinthstanding 
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many  enquiries,  I  have  never  learnt  thai  a  truffle  was  ever  Ibund 
in  Germany  in  an  open  space  entirely  devoid  of  trees. 

Truffles  are  extended  over  the  whok  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  are  natives  as  well  of  the  cold  north,  as  of  temperate  and 
hot  climates.  Linnstts  found  them  in  Lapland,  and  Ksempfer  in 
Japan,  where  also  they  are  eaten  a  delicacy.  They  are  dug 
up  in  Africa,  America,  and  in  ^preat  abundance  in  many  parts 
of  Asia.  They  are  found  principally  in  Uie  temperate  countries 
of  Europe,  in  England,  Spain,  and  France,  especially  in  the 
south  of  that  country;  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  and  In  the 
north  and  south  of  Uermany.  In  the  last  country  they  are 
abundant  In  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Baden,  along  the  Rhine. 

$  6.  Propagation  of  Thiffles. — ^Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
plans  which  have  been  formed,  and  the  many  experiments  which 
nave  been  made,  to  effect  the  propagation  of  truffles  bv  art,  none, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  have  succeeded.  Even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Garlsruhe,  the  experiments  made  by  the  late 
Margravine  CSaroline  Louisa  of  Etaden,  the  grandmother  of 
the  present  most  Illustrious  grand-duke,  an  excellent,  ingenicNis, 
and  learned  lady,  who  was  very  much  attached  to  natural 
history,  were  attended  with  no  favourable  result. 

Truffles  were  several  times  taken  up  uninjured,  with  the 
earth  surrounding  them,  without  their  being  displaced  from  it, 
and  again  j^lantea  in  the  same  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  originated :  but  they  always  underwent  dissolution ;  and 
no  increase  or  renewal  of  them  succeeded,  which,  however,  most 
have  taken  place,  if  the  truffles  had  contained  either  seeds  or 
embryos.  Bradley,  Von  Justi,  Count  Borch,  and  BuUiard,  have 
in  their  writinss,  respectively,  proposed  plans  for  the  propagation 
of  truffles.  Iney  say  that  a  soil  should  be  made  choice  of  for 
the  purpose,  which  resembles  as  much  as  possible  the  soil  in 
which  truffles  are  produced ;  that  it  should  be  dug  about  two 
or  three  feet  deep :  furrows  or  trenches  should  then  be  drawn 
through  it,  into  which  pieces  of  earth  should  be  put  or  sunk,  in 
which  many  truces  have  grown,  or  even  single  truffles  may  be 
stuck  into  it.  Whether  these  plans  have  been  already  carrietl 
into  execution,  and  have  had  a  more  fortunate  result  than  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made  in  our  country  (Carlsrohe) 
is  to  me  unknown ;  but,  though  I  much  doubt  it,  I  am  not 
inclined  entirely  to  decide  against  the  possibility  of  planting 
truffles  artificially,  since  success  has  been  attained  in  the 
cultivation  of  other  fungi.  Many  requisites  for  the  formation 
of  truffles  seem  only  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  veil,  which 
futurity,  and  the  exertions  of  diligent  natural  philosophers,  will 
perhaps  niise  or  remove. 
}  7.  The  Enemies  of  Truffles^  and  the  Remedies  against  those 
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Enemies.  —  Man  does  not  alone  seek  after  truffles,  which  he 
places  on  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  both  wild  and  domestic  swine 
are  lond  of  this  delicacy.  In  the  woods  of  which  these  animals 
are  natives,  man  may  save  himself  the  trouble  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  trullles  fc^r  his  palate;  as,  in  this  instance,  they  do  not 
share  so  fairly  with  us,  as  they  did  the  acorns  with  our  fore- 
fathers ;  they  not  only  collect  and  root  out  the  truHles  in  order 
to  eat  them,  but  by  turning  over  the  soil,  they  prevent  their 
formation. 

Thf  badger  also,  ns  well  as  the  swine,  is  fond  of  trufllcs. 
Tiie  gamekeeper,  seeing  the  soil  broken,  often  says  :  "  A  badger 
has  pricked,  or  has  rooted,  here."  This  expression,  in  places 
where  truffles  are  found,  means,  when  translated  from  the 
hunter's  language;  "  Here  a  badger  has  eaten  a  n  nffle."  The 
red  deer  are  remarkable  for  seeking  and  eating  a  peculiar 
kind  of  globular  lungus  or  truffle,  which  is  called  the  hart- 
truffle,  hart-rul  truffle  ( Yuber  cervinum),  and  they  also  consume 
edible  truffles;  the  roebuck,  as  I  have  been  assured,  is  also 
very  fond  of  them,  As  domestic  dogs  are  made  use  of  in  the 
search  for  truffles,  and  sometimes  eat  them  very  greedily,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  wild  dog  and  the  fox  often  dig  for 
them.  Squirrels,  mice,  and  red  wood  snails  (Zrimax  rikfus),  1 
lately  saw  feeding  upon  this  delicacy. 

Besides  these  enemies,  many  insects  lay  their  eggs  in  trulllcs, 
and  dispose  them  to  putrescence,  or  at  any  rate  render  them 
useless ;  because  the  larvae  which  arise  from  these  eggs  pierce 
the  truffles  through  and  through,  and  impart  to  them  a  bitter 
taste.  GeofFroy  observed  two  kinds  of  flies  which  pierce  the 
truffle,  one  blue  or  violet,  the  larvae  of  which  dwelt  in  the  sound 
truffle,  and  a  black  one  whose  larva'  inhabit  the  decayed 
truffle.  Morand,  and  Reaumur  observed  tiie  larvf^  of  anodier 
fly,  which  is  of  a  red  brown  colour.  (See  Memoirc  sur  le$  Vrrs 
de  Tntffcs,  ct  sur  Ics  ISIuuchcs  qui  en  jn'ovienncjit ^  par  INIoi  and, 
Mem.de  rAcadcmic  Royal  des  Sciences:  nunte  1782;  Paris, 
1785:  and  Reaumur's  Memoire  pour  scrvir  d  rHistoire  des 
lusfcies:.)  Together  with  these  flies,  I  discovered  a  beetle  in 
truilles  whicli  pierces  them  in  great  numbers,  making  burrows 
through  them,  which  it  continues  in  the  earth.  It  is  a  species 
bostrichus  (Bostrichus  Fabr,  5  /)ennestes  Linft,),  and  of  the 
size  of  the  beetle  that  destroys  the  bark  of  the  firs  (/)ermestes 
piiiiperda  Li?m.) ;  but  is  nevertheless  of  a  lighter  red-brown 
colour,  has  no  hair,  and  no  indentations  on  the  wing-coverts. 

J  8.  T/ie  Use  of  IhifJIcs.  —  Truffles  are  made  use  of  as  food  ; 
but  not  being  found  every  where,  they  are  consequently  rare 
and  dear,  and  seldom  appear  except  on  liie  tables  only  of  the 
rich.  They  were  known  as  a  delicacy  by  the  ancients,  and 
were  especially  esteemcil  amongst  the  Uonians,  as  a  dainty  and 
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favourite  dish.  Uioscorides  and  Pliny  make  mention  of  them ; 
the  hitter  {Hist,  Mund.y  lib.  xix.  cap.  2.),  in  [)articular,  relates  an 
exiiiLordinarv  circumstance  which  happened  at  a  Roman  truffle 
feast.  As  Lartius  Licinius,  the  Roman  praetor  at  Carthagena 
in  Spain,  was  eating  a  truffle,  he  bit  a  penny  piece  (denarius),  a 
small  Roman  silver  coin.  Whence  Pliny  infers  truffles  arise  from 
the  accretion  of  matter  deposited  in  the  earth,  which  &ct  Greofiroy 
eodeavours  to  disprove. 

They  are  very  nourishing,  and  are  said  to  be  strong  stimu- 
lants. They  are  often  eaten,  peeled  raw,  thinly  sliced  and  then 
soaked  in  wine,  or  only  roasted  in  ashes.  The  art  of  cookery 
teaches  us  how  to  prepare  them  in  many  different  ways,  and  to 
make  them  very  palatable ;  they  are  u;>ed  as  an  adaition  and 
seasoning  to  meat  pies,  sauces,  and  ragouts,  and  a  particular 
dish  IS  maile  of  them  nearly  alone.  1  liey  are  also  used  for 
stuffing  turkeys,  &c.  In  medicine  they  were  formerly  employed, 
when  boiled,  as  a  cataplasm  for  the  quinsy;  but  now  like 
many  other  medicines  in  that  disorder  are  but  little  esteemed. 
Many  physicians  [Hohibit  their  being  eaten,  and  ascribe  colic, 
palsy,  and  other  disorders  to  them.  The  classical  Frank,  in  his 
Medicinal  Policy^  vol.  iii.  p.  309.,  also  points  out  certain  con- 
sequences as  proceeding  from  their  immoderate  use. 

In  trade,  truffles  perlorni  an  inferior  part,  they  are  marinated 
(halted,  and  afterwards  preserved  in  oil  and  vinegar),  and  sent 
principally  from  Aix,  Avignon,  Uordeaux,  Perigord,  Cette,  and 
Nice,  to  all  the  princij)al  towns  of  Europe,  where  they  are 
served  up  at  table  even  in  winter.  The  merchants  have 
different  ways  of  preserving  them.  Some,  after  they  are  dug 
out,  immediately  wrap  them,  whilst  iresh,  in  waxed  paper,  lay 
them  into  a  glass  from  wliich  the  air  is  extracted,  and  set  the 
glass  iii  a  larger  vessel  filled  with  water.  Others  merely  dip 
them  in  oil  or  fat,  by  which  means,  the  effect  of  the  air,  and  in 
some  degree,  dryness,  withering,  and  decay,  are  for  a  time 
preventcil.  In  trade,  truffles  arc  distinmiished  by  different 
names,  which  have  relatioa  ^jartly  to  the  place  where  they  are 
found,  as  Perigord  truffles ;  and  partly  to  some  peculiarity  in 
themselves,  as  white  truffles  (bianchetti),  &c.  They  are  sold 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlsruhe,  and  in  other  [)laces  where 
they  are  found,  at  two  florins  (about  half  a  crown)  per  pound, 
and  cost  when  sent  to  a  distance,  especially  in  winter,  from  six 
to  ten  florins  (from  7^.  6rf.  to  125.  6rf.)  per  pound.  In  the  arts, 
as  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not  used.  In  London  they  sell  at 
from  7s.  to  16s.  per  pound. 

%  9.  Ldterature  relating  to  Tn0€S.  To  those  who  w  ish  to 
read  more  of  the  nataral  hiitorjr  of  truffles,  omitting  the  ancient 
writings  (»f  Diosoorides,  Pliny,  Matthiolaa,  Tonmefort,  and 
others  of  less  consequence^  I  recommend  the  following  treatises 
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and  larger  works  :  — I.  Metitzelius,  PugiUns  ranorum  Plantanim. 
2.  Sur  h's  /ruffes^  et  Observations  sttr  la  Vegetation  ties  Truffes^ 
par  M.  Geoffroi  le  jeune,  in  Histoire  et  Memoires  de  VAcademie 
Rotate  des  Sciences^  amai;  1711;  Amsterdam,  1715.  3.  Dr. 
Bruckman)  Spec,  botan.  exfubois  Fmi^os  subterraneos^  xndgo  Tudera 
Terra  dictoss  4to,  1 720.  4.  Micheli,  Nova  Plant  arum  Genera,  ^c., 
Florent,,  gen.  221.  tab.  102.  5.  Bradley?  Physical  Observations 
on  Gardening,  The  same  in  Frencli,  Nouvelles  Obscnmtions 
physiques  et  pratiques  sur  le  Jardinage  et  V  Art  de  planter,  torn, 
ii.  p.  208.,  et  torn.  in.  p.  263.,  translated  from  the  English. 
6.  G\editsch^  Me thodrn  2-\nii:o)  um^  exhibens  Genera^  Species^  Vari^ 
elates  cum,  Charactere^  Difjerentia  specifica^  St/nonimis^  Solo^  Loco^ 
et  Obsei-vationtbftSy  Berol.  1753,  p.  157.  n.  6.  7-  V.  Justi,  On 
the  Cultivation  of  Truffles^  in  his  ecoiioinical  writings,  1st  vol., 
Berlin  and  Leipsipf,  p.  210.  8.  Lettres  sur  les  Tmffcs  du 
Piedmonty  par  le  Comte  de  Borch,  a  Milan,  1780,  1789.  9. 
Linnaeus's  complete  &/sf e?na  Pla7itarum,  RCier  the  14.ih  Latin 
edition,  &c.,  13th  part,  1st  volume  of  the  cryptogamic  plants, 
Nurnb.  1786.  10.  Kerner,  T/ie  poisonous  and  edible  Fungi 
which  grow  vcild,  as  well  in  the  Durhijqf  IVilrtenibcrgy  as  in  the 
rest  of  Germany,  1786,  p.  65.  11.  iiatsch,  Elenchus  Fufigorum^ 
accedunt  Icones  Ftmgorum  nonmdlomm  Agri  Fenensis  ab  Auctm  e 
depicted^  oeri  incisce,  et  vivis  color il)us  j'ucalcc;  iii.  {)artes  (to  1789, 
wiili  232  figures,  a  German  and  also  a  Latin  text).  12.  BuUiard, 
Histoire  des  Champignons  de  Fi  ance^  ou  Traiti  eleinculaire  renfer- 
mant  dans  tine  Ordre  methodiqiu;  les  Descriptions  et  les  Figures  des 
Champignons  qui  a'oissent  naturellement  en  France  ;  Paris,  1 79 1  ; 
avec,  177  estampes.  13.  Lippold  and  Funke's  Lexicon  of  Nature 
and  Art,  3d  part,  1804,  under  the  article  Truffle. 

In  some  of  these  works  no  mention  is  made  of  truffle- 
searching;  in  others,  the  subject  is  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 
From  them,  therefore,  the  reader  can  ex[K:ct  to  glean  but  little 
on  the  subject  upon  which  wu  arc  now  about  lo  treat. 

IL  Truffle-HuntinG)  or  Truffle  Searcii>  in  particular. 

§  10.  General  marks  on  Tniffle-Hunting,  or  Truffle  Search, — 
The  act  which  has  tor  its  abject  the  getting  possession  of  wild, 
useful,  or  iujui  ious  animals,  hv  searching  lor  lliem  according  to 
art,  and  catching  or  killing  them  with  an  apparatus  to  that 
effect,  and  for  the  most  part  by  the  assistance  of  domestic 
animals  trained  for  the  purpose,  is  commnniy  called  hunting. 
To  the  obtaining  of  other  natural  productions  from  other 
natural  kingdoms,  unless  we  speak  figuratively,  we  cannot 
apply  the  term  "hunting,'*  although  at  tlic  same  time  many 
individual  marks  of  tlie  idea  may  occur.  The  searching  for 
and  obtaining  of  truffles,  wliicli  are  a  product  ot"  the  vefi;etnl)lc 
kingdou),  cannot  tlicieioic  be  properly  called  tiuHle-hunliag, 
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since  the  taking  up  of  btitter-organiscil  bulbous  roots  is 
certainly  not  called  hunting.  No  indication  of  the  idea  ol* 
hunting  occurs  in  the  acrjuisition  ot'truflles,  except  that  tlicy  are 
usually  sought  for  by  trained  tame,  animals,  and  by  pariicular 
persons  whose  employment  it  now  is ;  thongh  this  has  not 
exclusively,  or  for  a  considerable  time,  been  the  case.  It  would 
be  belter,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  the  term  trulHe-searcliing 
than  truffle-hunting,  as  some  writers  who  make  slight  mention 
of  trufHe-huiitmg  have  very  piopcrly  observed  ;  for  example, 
Jnsti  in  his  Technological  Dictionary,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Practical  Forester  and  Gamekeeper,  and  several  others.  In  the 
mean  time  this  shall  not  prevent  us  from  making  use  of  the 
expression  that  has  been  adopted,  and  has  once  been  current ; 
the  question  liere  is  merely  a  vei  b.il  uuc,  and  in  verbis  simm 
faciles.  The  use  of  an  expression  is  not,  however,  entirely  a 
matter  of  indifference,  inasmuch  as  it  may  easily  mislead  us  to 
ailjLidge  the  beiiulil  of  trufiies  to  the  chase,  and  to  hiiu  who  lias 
the  right  of  hunting,  as  in  many  countries  is  actually  the  case. 
It  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  chase,  but  to  the  beneficial 
intercsL  in  the  forest  or  wood;  because  it  occurs  almost  exclu- 
sively onlv  in  woods  and  wood  soil,  and  not  throu^i-hont  the 
whole  lumting  district.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  it  can 
be  .^puciaily  enumerated  only  amongst  the  accessory  advantages 
of  woods. 

1  he  truille  search  is  practised  in  various  ways  :  methodically, 
by  proper  truffle-hunters  with  dogs  or  swine  that  are  trained,  in 
which  way  only  ripe  truffles  are  found ;  or  by  arbitrary  irregular 
digging,  in  those  places  where  indications  of  the  existence  of 
truffles  are  perceived,  in  which  way  truffles  of  all  ages  are  got, 
and  many  embryos  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  are  destroyed, 
the  further  formation  of  truffles  b  prevented,  and  the  truffle 
district  ruined. 

The  last  kind  may  be  compared  to  what  the  unsportsmanlike 
chase  of  hunting  a  trail  is  in  hunting,  or  the  unforesterlike  use 
of  the  productions  of  the  forest  is  in  the  roan^ment  of  a 
forest)  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  permitted)  but  always 

Eunbhed  as  a  forest  prodigality.  Beside.^  truffles  in  later  times 
ave  become  considerably  more  rare.  The  many  falls  of  woodS) 
and  exterminations  of  forests,  which  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  present  wars  and  the  former  calamities  of  the  country,  the 
increase  of  population*  and  the  converting  of  many  woods  to 
other  purposes,  have  in  several  districts  in  a  great  measure 
extirpated  truffles,  and  consequently  they  ought  not  to  be  made 
still  more  scarce,  and  in  whole  districts  entirely  destroyed. 

I  shall)  therefore,  s[)eak  more  at  large  only  of  the  methodical 
truffle-hunting  with  dogs,  by  means  of  which  that  with  swine 
has  been)  m  lalar  timeS)  in  a  great  measure  supplanted;  and 
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which  former  mode,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  both^  deserves 
the  preference.    I  sliall  treat  of  that  with  swine  only  superficially. 

J  11.  Hovo  long  Tniffle-Huntirig  has  been  practised*  —  The 
methodical  search  of  truffles  with  dogs  or  swine  seems  to  be  a 
device  of  later  times ;  for  I  Imve  discovered  no  traces  of  it  in 
ancient  writings.  Accordingly,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  sought 
for  truffles  in  the  destructive  mode  above  mentioned ;  viz.  by 
digging  up  whole  districts. 

In  Italyi  France,  and  Spain,  where  rare  and  exquisite  delica- 
cies were  more  and  earlier  esteemed,  this  mode  of  truffle- 
seaflrching  was  earlier  known  than  in  Germany.  Nevertheless, 
as  may  be  conjectured  from  ati  observation  of  Geoifroy,  it  was 
not  practised  in  the  lirst*mentioned  countries  before  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  it 
was  transferred  to  Germany.  Stissei*,  in  his  Histo)'y  of  German 
Fbrests  and  Huntings  1st  ed.  1738,  chap.  vii.  sect.  65*,  informs 
us  that,  in  consideration  of  his  yearly  delivering  a  quantity  of 
truffles,  a  privilege  for  the  searching  for  truffles  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Halberstadt  was  first  given  to  Bernard  Vanino^  an 
Italian ;  and  that  the  proper  hunters  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  truffle-hunters. 

In  the  court  of  the  Grand*Duchy  of  Baden,  the  first  truffle- 
hunter  existed  about  seventy  years  ago,  and  was  a  Frenchman. 
It  is  true,  this  man  carried  on  the  search  of  truffles  in  a  rather 
expensive  way;  but  he  may  be  said  to  have  established  the  art, 
since  several  persons  whom  he  had  employed  in  it  learnt  it  from 
him.  The  truffle-hunters  at  the  other  German  courts  were  also 
all  Italians,  Piedmontese,  Savoyards,  or  Frenchmen,  who  made 
truffle-searching  with  dogs  the  order  of  the  day. 

$  12.  The  requisite  Tools  for  Tniffle-Huniing. ---The  ttume- 
hunter  does  not  require  for  his  chase  an  equipment  so  care- 
fully made,  and  such  a  numerous  collection  of  instruments, 
as'  the  huntsman.  His  tools  are  simple,  and  few  in  num- 
ber. A  hunting-bag  is  indispensably  necessary  for  him,  to 
keep  such  truffles  in  as  he  may  find,  and  for  provision  for 
himself  and  his  dogs;  to  which,  as  is  said  below,  a  morsel,  by 
way  of  encouragement,  must  frequently  be  given.  A  sharp, 
strong,  nc|t  costly  cutlass,  is  essentially  useful,  to  cut  the  shrubs 
and  small  roots  which  may  obstruct  his  digging  out  the  truffles. 
The  most  necessary  to  him  is  a  simple  instrument,  his  principal 
tool,  with  which  the  truffles  are  dug  out.  This  consists  of  a 
heart-shaped  shovel,  of  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  and 
Inches  in  breadth ;  and  of  a  hoe  horizontally  bent,  of  the 
same  size,  and  also  heart-shaped*  These  two  pieces  must,  by 
means  of  two  hoops,  be  both  fastened  upon  one  wooden  shaft,  of 
about  2  ft.  long ;  the  hoe  to  the  upper,  and  the  shovel  to  the 
under,  part  of  it.    In  using  this  instrument,  the  earth  must  be 
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carefully  scraped  away  with  tlie  hoe  till  the  truiTIe  is  visible  :  liie 
instrument  is  tlien  ttirned,  and  the  shovel  is  ihnist  a  few  inches 
deep  iiuo  tlie  eartli  oeiir  the  truffle^  wiiich  must  be  raised  ou(  a» 
with  a  spade. 

OF  ail  otfier  instruments  whiLh  difrcrerjt  trutiie-huntcrs  gel 
made  alter  their  own  ideas,  tiiis  seems  to  uie  the  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose  ;  besides  which  it  requires  no  <rreat  outlay.  I  he 
trufflc-huiUer,  when  he  uses  in  his  starch  inure  thaii  one  dog, 
must  be  furnished  with  a  pair  of  dog-couples,  to  coujile  i)is  dogs 
with  when  he  ^^oes  out,  to  prevent  their  wearying  themselves 
with  running  about  beibre  tbey  arrive  at  tlie  place  where  ibej 
are  to  search. 

5  13.  Choice  and  frainifig  of  Truffle  Dogs,  —  'I^ruflles  are  {>€r» 
ceptil)le  U)  animals  N\ilh  a  delicate  sense  of  smelling,  chiefly  by 
tiie  smell  whicl)  they  diffuse  when  ripe.  The  dog,  as  is  well 
known,  is  at  the  he^d  of  domestic  animals  with  an  acute  smell; 
and  there  is  no  doul)t  tiiat  dogs  of  all  races,  provided  tliey  are 
somewhat  docile,  may  l)e  nseil  \\\  truffle-hunting;  though  water- 
dogs  ( pudelhiinde)  are  prelerred  for  this  purpose,  and  next  to 
them  are  spaniels  and  setting  dogs.  The  last,  incontestably, 
would  do  quite  as  well  for  this  search  as  poodles  or  water-dogs, 
if  their  instinct  did  not  lead  them  awity  from  the  search  of 
truffles,  to  follow  the  track  and  scent  of  game.  Pudel,  or  as  we 
spell  it  in  English,  poodle,  is  a  German  word,  and  is  used  to 
designate  that  race  of  dogs  whicli  lormerly  used  to  be  called 
water-dogs.  Poodles  setdomer  pursue  such  track  of  game;  and 
even  if  tliey  start  it,  they  appear  frightened,  and  keep  closer  to 
their  work,  from  which  pro|)erty  they  are  peculiarly  fit  for  truliie 
dogs.  Dogs  are  taken  indifferently  of  the  pure  poodle  breed  ; 
no  matter  whether  those  from  which  they  are  bred  have  been 
truffle-hnders  or  not.  The  colour,  upon  which  some  lay  a  stress, 
is  of  no  consequence.  The  name  which  is  given  to  the  youngf 
truffle  dog  is  of  still  less  importance;  and  it  is  extremely  ridicu- 
lous that  some  insist  upon  the  truliie  dog  being  named  Puttai  io 
the  Italian  language. 

A  good  truffle  dog  must  be,  1.  Very  tractable,  or  be  at  a  call; 
2.  He  must  search  diligently  and  indefatigably ;  3,  When  be 
scents  a  ripe  truffle,  he  must  hunt  for  it ;  4.  When  he  has  com- 
pletely discovered  it,  he  must  show  the  place  where  it  is,  by 
scratching  with  his  fore  feet ;  and,  5.  When  he  has  got  it  com- 
pletely out,  he  must  take  it  to  his  master  without  breaking  into 
or  devouring  it.  A  dog  that  has  these  qualities  may  be  called 
quite  steady,  and  is  trained  in  the  following  manner :  — 

The  first  training  is  begun  very  early.  When  the  dog  is  nine 
weeks  or  a  quarter  of  a  year  old,  he  is  taught  to  come  at  a  call. 
You  must  whistle  to  him,  or  call  to  him,  saying,  Here  j*'  and 
praiia  him  when  he  comes  inunediateiyi  or  punish  kim^  (bougli 
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gently,  when  he  is  inattentive  either  to  tlie  whistle  or  tlie  call. 
This  must  be  daily  practised  and  repeated,  till  he  comprehends, 
and  is  obedient  to,  his  master*s  voice  or  signal.  If  very  stublwrn, 
he  must,  like  a  setting  dog,  be  led  by  a  cord,  and,  upon  a 
whistle  or  call,  be  so  long  pulled  in,  till  he  is  at  last  obedient  of 
himself.  Then  a  begmning  is  made  with  fetching  and  carrying, 
which  is  the  thorough  base  of  a  good  truDle  dog.  This  is  fre- 
qiieiitly  learnt  in  play  by  ihe  young  poodle,  with  which  force  is 
not  nearly  so  necessary  as  with  the  you  tig  setting  dog,  the  latter 
being  oiten  obstinate.  To  teach  the  dog  to  fetch  antl  carry,  a 
light  piece  of  wood,  or  a  wisp  of  straw  made  up  for  tlie  purpose, 
is  thrown  betbre  him.  If  he  tcLches  it,  he  is  praised  and  re- 
warded with  a  morsel  of  bread,  &c. ;  if  he  does  not  fetch  it,  be 
must  be  instructed  to  do  it.  The  piece  of  wood  is  {)i;iced  in  his 
mouth;  let  him  carry  it  a  few  steps,  and  caress  him  at  tJie  same 
time.  The  docile  poodle  soon  comprehends  wliat  is  required  of 
him.  If  he  fetches  the  wood,  potatoes,  apples,  pears,  bulbous 
roots,  and  even  truffles,  are  then  thrown  before  him.  These 
objects  he  fetches  just  as  willingly  as  the  piece  of  wood.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  that  dead  animals  be  not  thrown  to 
him ;  as  by  this  his  love  of  the  chase  might  Lasily  be  awakened. 
Whenever  he  fetches  a  bulbous  root,  &c.,  he  nmst  be  rewarded 
with  a  small  piece  of  white  or  brown  bread,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  must  have  a  truffle  to  taste.  Although  this  is  the  cause 
when  he  seeks  for  truffles  that  he  sometimes  breaks  into  them, 
yet  it  is  essentially  advantageous  :  because  by  this  means  he  be- 
comes perlrclly  .'icf|uainted  with  tiie  object  which  he  is  hunting 
for,  like  a  hound  that  is  permitted  to  eat  game.  If  at  that  time 
of  the  3'ear  no  truffles  are  to  be  had,  let  ;i  little  old  cheese,  which 
has  nearly  the  same  effect,  be  given  to  the  dog.  iUit  let  both 
be  given  to  him,  not  only  at  the  very  time  of  his  i;  aining,  but  as 
a  dessert  at  his  usual  time  of  feeding,  during  the  whole  time. of 
his  instruction. 

If  the  dog  fetches  every  thing  without  distinction,  as  metal, 
gold,  beans,  &c.,  and  is  no  longer  stubborn,  the  elementary 
instruction,  or  chamber-training,  is  finished,  and  the  train- 
ing in  tiie  field  is  now  proceeded  to.  This  is  begun  by 
the  dog's  '*  seeking  what  is  lost,  or  fetching  it."  This  is  first 
clone  with  wood,  with  fruit,  and  with  truffles,  which  are  so 
hidden  somewhere  on  tiie  surface  that  he  may  easily  find 
them.  Tlie  instruLior  may  also  now  begin  to  form  artificial 
truffles,  when  no  natural  ones  are  to  be  had.  They  are  prepared 
from  stroner-smellinjr  clieese  and  fresh  bread,  which  are  mixed 
and  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  truflle,  to  which  is  added  a  little 
of  what  is  called  truffle  oil  ;  that  is,  olive  oil  in  which  truffles 
have  been  boiled.  If  the  docf  does  his  duty,  and  easily  finds  the 
o^^eeto  he  ha«  been  accustomed  to  seek,  the  natural  or  artihcial 
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truffle  is  lightly  covered  with  earth,  and  the  dog  is  told  to  "  seek 
%vhat  is  lost**  If  he  do  not  find  it,  he  is  led  to  the  place,  and 
attempts  are  then  made  to  induce  him  to  scent  and  grub  out 
what  is  hidden.  The  dog  must  then  be  rewarded  in  the  way 
that  has  been  already  so  often  mentioned. 

The  dog  is  assiduously  practised  in  this  "  seeking  what  is 
lost;"  the  truffle  is  put  deeper  into  the  earth,  and  the  dog  is 
now  first  taken  into  actual  truffle  districts.  The  proceeding 
there  is  to  be  the  same  as  before.  Never  omit  to  encourage  him 
when  he  finds,  and  points  out  the  place  by  scratching.  By 
degrees  he  is  accustomed  to  a  continued  regular  search,  like  a 
setting  dog;  and  he  is  admonished  by  the  thrilling  whistle  with 
the  mouth,  by  the  expression,  "Seek  further,*'  or  "Go seek,'* 
or  **  Forward."  When  the  dog  scents  a  ripe  truffle,  anil  draws 
to,  or  in  any  way  approaches  it,  as  hounds  do  when  they  scent 
any  thing,  his  instructor  says,  "  That's  right,"  "  Gently,"  &c.,  to 
make  him  more  careful  and  diligent  till  he  points  it  out.  Here 
endeavours  are  made,  by  further  speaking  to  him.  either  to  pre- 
vent his  injuring,  digging  out,  and  eating  the  truffle ;  or  else,  by 
the  word  Fetch,"  to  make  him  bring  it  to  his  master  when  he 
has  completely  dug  it  out,  which  is  easily  done  wiieu  it  lies  near 
the  suilace. 

When  a  clog  begins  to  break  into  the  truffles,  and  to  eat 
tliem,  ui  wlien  he  refuses  to  give  them  np,  endeavours  must  be 
made  to  break  him  of  this  by  gentle  punislimcnL,  and  by  holding 
out  bread  to  him.  He  must  likewise  be  chid  for  diiririnfr  after 
mice,  or  hunting  after  birds  and  iiares,  to  which  poodles  are 
incliiitMl. 

Bv  a  little  pi  :ictice,  tlie  dog  soon  acquires  a  certain  (kgrcc  of 
steatliiie^s  ;  autl,  after  these  two  courses  of  instruction,  is  imme- 
diately fit  to  be  used  in  truffle-searching,  which  a  short  outline 
will  now  be  added.  It  must  still,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  • 
dogs  must  have  ^ood  and  nourishing  food,  chit  flv  of  vegetables. 
They  muht  not  run  at  large  too  tiiLieii,  hut  be  cojifmed  a  good  deal 
to  the  kennel  ;  and,  to  keep  them  in  jiracLice,  they  nui^t  be  led 
out  to  seek  truffles  the  whole  year  through,  although  no  great  * 
quantity  can  be  expected  to  be  met  with. 

§  I'K  Tf  i/JJlt'-IIini/iNg^  or  Scare//, D(\l^s.  —  When  the  truffle- 
hunter  goes  out  upon  search,  he  must  beforehand  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  in  what  })laces,  according  to  the  districts, 
trulile.s  are  to  be  found;  he  must  be  acfjiiamted  with  the  local- 
ities. When  he  goes  out  upon  search,  he  must  either  not  teed 
Ids  dogs  at  all,  or  very  sparir)gly,  that  they  may  be  tliligenL  m 
seeking.  This  precept  is  also  observed  in  the  chase  of  every 
kind  of  game,  and  with  every  species  of  hound.  He  must, 
lastly,  be  furni>hed  with  bread  for  his  dogs,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary implements.    He  can  seldoui  in  his  search  superinlend 
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more  than  two  dogs  at  a  time ;  and  with  these,  in  districts  that 
are  rich  In  trufHes,  }ic  will  have  his  hands  full^  and  not  be  able 
to  drive  his  work  quick  enough  forward.  In  searching,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  way  that  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
training.  He  encourages  bis  dogs  by  whistling,  and  mildly 
apeaking  to  them.  He  redoubles  the  last  when  the  dog  finds  a 
truffle,  and  points  it  out.  In  this  case,  he  lastly  calls  him,  and 
Immediately  gives  him  a  suitable  piece  of  bread*  By  often  giving 
them  bread  (which,  with  respect  to  dogs  that  are  used  in  the 
chase  of  animals,  is  neither  so  necessary,  nor  so  carefully  ob* 
served),  truffle  dogs  are  prevented  fi  om  eating  the  sound  truflfles. 
If  the  truffle  is  not  yet  visible,  it  is  scratched  out  and  raised 
with  the  instrument  described  in  section  in  the  manner 
there  directed.  When  a  truffie  is  taken  out  and  examined  hv 
its  smell,  it  is  advisable  to  search  the  place  further ;  to  scratch 
away  the  soil  with  the  hoe  part  of  the  instrument,  or  to  dig  ft 
lip :  there  are  oflen  found  in  it  more  truffles,  some  ripe,  and 
some  unripe^  as  is  mentioned  in  section  5.  These  the  truffle* 
fiunter  tases  along  with  him  also ;  for  a  few  unripe  or  scentless 
truffles  make,  in  a  large  quantity,  no  great  difierence,  and  do  no 
harm*  It  is  besides  advisable,  in  such  a  place,  to  look  carefully 
about,  especially  when  it  is  perceived  to  be  a  good,  fertile^  and 
moist  vegetable  soil;  as  then,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  fine 
truces  are  often  discovered  only  half*hidden  in  the  earth,  though 
they  have  not  the  ripe  smell  that  is  peculiar  to  truffles,  and  have, 
'  consequently,  not  been  earlier  found  by  the  dag.  He  that 
chooses  to  have  no  truffles  but  ripe  ones,  may  mark  those 
which  he  has  discovered  by  the  eye,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  afterwards  may  seek  them  out,  when  they  will  be  ripe,  and 
may  be  had,  if  no  animals  have  previously  grubbed  them  up. 

The  search  is  proceeded  in  in  the  manner  directed  ;  but  since 
the  truffle  dog  does  not  so  easily,  and  from  such  a  distance,  scent 
the  truffle  which  is  concealed  in  the  earth,  and  diffuses  an  earthy 
smell  around,'as  a  hound  scents  game  in  a  good  wind,  a  person 
must  go  much  mofe  accurately  to  work  in  searching  a  district 
that  produces  truffles,  that  in  seeking  for  same,  and  not  be 
impatient  at  going  through  a  place  twice,  and  even  three  times, 
and  at  remaining  a  long  time  upon  a  small  spot.  The  trouble  is 
often  richly  rewarded,  by  the  frequent  finding  of  the  dogs* 
Although  truffles  ripen  and  may  be  sought  for  the  whole  year, 
yet  the  time  preferably  made  choice  of  is  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber, when  the  frosts  set  in,  in  which  time  the  greatest  number  of 
truffles  ripen.  The  months  which  yield  the  most  are  September 
and  October;  nevertheless,  good  truffles  are  found  afler  the  frost 
has  commenced,  if  it  be  not  too  severe. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  indication  of  the  dog  is  decep- 
tive and  that  nothing  is  found  at  tlie  place  pointed  out.  In  such 
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place  A  truffle  has  generally  been  talcen  out,  the  scent  of  which 

was  perceived  by  the  dog. 

J  15.  The  TrtfffU  Search  with  Swiriet  and  the  Manner  ^  train- 
ing  them.  ^  In  the  7tb  section  it  lias  been  already  mentioned 
that  wild  and  domestic  swine  are  fond  of  truffles^  and  seek  them 
assiduously.  It  has,  moreover,  been  more  than  once  remarked, 
that  animals  with  a  delicate  sense  of  smelling  easily  find  ripe 
truffles.  The  domestic  swine  belongs  likewise  to  this  class  of 
animals ;  and  upon  the  two  (]ualities  which  have  been  mentioned 
is  founded  their  use  in  truffle-searching,  which  has  already  long 
prevailed  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Spain,  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  in  some  districts  of  Italy,  but  which  in  those  coun- 
tries has  in  a  great  measure  been  supplanted  by  the  more  con- 
venient use  of  dogs.  1  once  saw  a  French  emigrant,  many  years 
ago,  practise  truffle-searching  with  swine ;  hut  this,  as  he  assured 
me,  was  more  for  want  of  a  poodle  than  from  any  other  cause. 
Undoubtedly  the  search  with  dogs  has  the  advantage  of  that 
with  swine.  The  dog  is  more  intelligent,  more  active,  and  may 
be  used  a  greater  number  of  years.  All  these  qualities  are 
wanting  in  the  swine.  I  therefore  here  give  the  outline  of  the 
training  and  use  of  swine  in  truffle-searching^  rather  historically, 
and  to  make  this  work  more  complete,  than  because  I  recommend 
its  practice. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  weaned,  a  lively  one  is  made  choice 
of,  usually  a  female,  and  is  separated  from  the  rest.  It  is  more 
habituated  to  human  society.  Endeavours  are  made  to  make  it 
obey  the  call  and  whistle,  and  follow  its  master  like  a  do^, 
either  when  it  is  at  large,  or  fastened  by  the  hind  leg.  This  it 
does  without  much  trouble,  when  it  is  fed  by  a  person's  own 
hand,  and  is  allured  by  food  from  one  place  to  another;  and 
when  it  is  sometimes  caressed  like  a  dog.  There  is  a  very  in- 
teresting instance  of  the  taming  of  a  young  boar  that  was  caught 
wild,  which  went  a  hunting  with  the  hounds.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  delightful  Forest  Journal  of  Hartig,  first  year,  I8O69 
p.  545.  When  four  months  old,  the  young  pig  may,  m  a  proper 
place,  be  accustomed  to  the  search.  Either  real  or  artificial 
truffles,  or  iruits  that  swine  are  fond  o^  such  as  apples  and 
pears,  or  potatoes,  &c.,  which  have  been  smeared  with  truffle 
oil,  are  then  hidden,  and  the  pig  is  allowed  to  grub  them  up. 
He  finds  them  without  much  difficulty.  They  are  taken  from 
him,  and  his  usual  (bod  is  given  to  him :  a  few  acorns,  chestnuts, 
fruit,  and  such  like  are  the  best;  and  for  this  he,  in  general,  will- 
ingly exchanges  what  he  has  found.  When  in  his  nHh  or  sixth 
month,  the  swine  may  be  first  used  in  the  actual  search.  He  Is 
led  whilst  fasting,  or  very  sparingly  fed,  into  the  truffle  district^ 
and  closely  followed  always  by  a  person  on  foot.  If  he  begins 
to  turn  his  nose  to  the  wind,  to  smell,  and  to  grub  up,  you  can 
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either  search  the  place  and  take  away  die  truffle  before  he  has 
l^ught  it  to  the  day^  or  let  him  root  it  out  himself,  and  take  it 
from  nim  t|uickly,  by  way  of  exchange,  as  has  been  mentioned. 
But  swine  often  devour  the  truffles  so  greedily  and  so  quickly 
after  they  have  rooted  them  out,  that  you  can  seldom  or  never 
take  them  from  them.  In  this  case^  in  France^  their  mouths  are 
bound  either  by  a  metal  ring,  or  a  leathern  muzzle,  which  is 
atrapjied  over  the  snout,  and  fastened  behind  the  ears*  Some 
troffle-hunters  put  thb  also  in  practice  with  dorrs  that  are  spoiled; 
but  it  is  one  of  those  extremes  to  which  a  keen  hunter  is  not 
easily  led,  and  he  generally  prefers  parting  with  his  dog« 

The  search  for  truffles  Is  often  tedious  and  wearisome  with 
awlne^  whkh  mat  only  root  after  truffles,  but  after  other  articles 
of  £>od,  as  roots,  insects,  larvae,  worms,  ftc  Expectation  is 
often  disappointed,  and  we  cannot  always  be  sure  o£  what  Is 
found,  as  with  dogs,  when  they  hunt  for  and,  by  scratching, 
point  oot  the  presence  of  the  truffle.  Besides  this,  a  swine  can 
be  used  for  the  search  only  a  year,  or,  at  most,  two  summers  and 
autumns.  In  the  third  year  they  become  too  large,  too  unruly, 
and  in  a  condition  in  which  they  m  ust  be  made  use  of  with  a 
view  to  economy;  that  is,  must  be  killed.  Proper  truffle^hanters^ 
therefore,  very  seldom  seek  them  with  swine^  but  leave  this  to 
the  peasants;  who,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  some  districts 
of  Italy,  pursue  the  practkse.  This  mode  of  search  is  said  to  be 
there  carried  on  chi^y  by  women. 

j  16.  G9fie/itffOis.— Much  stfU  remains  to  be  investigated  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  tru£ies,  especially  as  to  their  origin  and 
increase.  Foresters  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  some 
bolanieal,  and  particularly  physiological,  knowledge^  might  still 
make  many  interesting  discoveries  witli  respect  to  these  dis« 
tingttished  productions  of  nature,  if  in  their  sylvan  excursions 
they  would  pay  a  closer  attention  them.  I  will  myself,  at  every 
opportunity,  which  ofters,  endeavour  to  advance  in  my  enquiries 
and  observations,  and,  when  1  find  the  latter  sufficiently  interest- 
ing, communicate  them  in  some  periodical  paper.  1  shall  par- 
ticularly endeavour,  along  witli  a  practised  chemist,  to  make  and 
fmbiish  a  chemical  analysis  of  truffles ;  since  the  old  one,  v.  hich 
was  communicated,  now  exactly  100  years  ago^  by  Geofiro}-, 
whom  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  and  according  to  which  truffles 
are  said  to  contain  sulphur  and  volatile  alkali,  now  that  chemistry 
has  made  such  great  progress,  is  no  longer  satisfactory.  If  this 
alight  sketch,  which  was  made  for  the  purpose,  gives  some  in- 
structioa  to  such  of  my  brother  foresters  as  are  not  experienced 
in  the  art^  and  only  hal^satisfies  the  connoisseur,  I  shall  not  look 
vjpoB  my  attempt  aa  entirely  unsuccessful. 
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Art.  III.    A  Treaitie  on  the  Cultivation  of  Tniffes.  ByAlexantJer 
von  Bornliol/.  Traiiislated  from  the  German  bv  Francis  Macsali^^ 
\  Esq.*  of  Eppleton,  Durham. 

The  treatise  in  question  has  tlie  folio winfi;  tiile: — Der  Trilffel-' 
bau^  Oder  Anweisung  die  $cJrd:arzc7i  und  weissen  Trijjffiin  in  IVal" 
durigefif  Ltistgebuschaii  und.  Gdrteft,  durch  Kiimt  zu  zic/ien,  und 
grosse  Anlagen  dazu  zti  machen.  Von  Alexander  von  Borniiolz, 
Quedlinburg  und  Leipzig,  1825.  Bei  Goltfried  Basse.  Its 
author  nowhere  states  that  he  has  actually  culiivated  truffles,  it 
is  however  to  be  presumed,  from  what  he  says,  that  he  has ;  and 
I  was  moreover  informed  by  Count  Salm  of  Vienna,  that  a  per- 
son in  Hungary  had,  by  cultivatnig  them  as  recommended  by 
M.  Bornholz,  '*  made  a  good  thing  of  it."  Tliis  was  the  ex- 
pression actually  used,  the  conversation  being  partly  carried 
on  in  the  English  language.  I  was  first  informed  by  the  count 
of  the  existence  of  this  treatise,  which,  after  some  search,  and 
with  some  diiHculty,  1  procured  at  Vienna.  There,  however,  the 
treatise  was  little  known.  Such  was  also  the  case  with  the  treatise 
on  trufRe-hunting  by  V.  F.  Fischer  [Art.  I.  p.  385.],  which  the 
bookseller  of  whom  I  got  M.  Bornholz's  treatise  remembered 
he  had,  but  being  ignorant  of  the  author's  oaaie  be  could  not 
§Dr  some  time  find  it. 

Truffles  are  found  in  England,  if  my  information  be  correct, 
in  Sussex,  at  or  near  Goodwood,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Ricli- 
mond ;  and  in  Northwood,  a  wood  of  about  a  thousand  acres 
belonging  to  Lady  Newburg,  and  situate  near  the  parishes  of 
Slindon  and  Irtham  ;  also  in  Kent,  at  Broome,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Henry  Oxenden.  In  tlie  county  of  Durham,  they  are  met  with, 
if  I  mistake  not,  in  Castle- Eden  dean,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
many  other  parts  of  England.  Truffles  grown  in  England  may 
be  bought,  both  fresh  antl  dried  in  Covent  Garden  Market  in 
London,  where  the  fresh  ones  have  this  year  (1833)  been  sold 
at  the  rate  of  lOs.  [this  year,  1837,  tbey  were  see  Market 
List,  p.  S84.]  per  pound. — F,  M. 

The  Cultivation  of  TrtiffleSy  or  Instructions  for  artificially  raising 
and  making  large  Platttations  of  Black  and  White  TrttffleSy  in 
WoodStShrvbberieSfand  Gardens^  By  Alexander  von  Bornholz. 

Introduction*  —  Ripe  truffles,  freshly  taken  up,  are  more  A\U 
ferent  from  those  that  are  dried,  dipped  in  oil,  wrapped  in 
waxed  paper,  or  preserved  in  glasses,  which  the  Italians  and 
French  sell  us  for  German  gold,  than  a  beautiful  Borsdorfer 
apple  is  from  slices  of  a  dried  apple.  Nevertheless  the  best  in 
the  woods  of  Germany  are  not  dug  u]^,  and  not  unfrequently, 
either  from  ignorance  or  the  avarice  oIf  those  that  deal  in  them, 
bad  and  useless  sorts  (such  as  the  swine*traffle}  are  mixed  along 
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*  with  the  edible  ones.  Every  admirer  of  truffles  (and  who  is  not 
such,  when  he  has  once  tasted  perfectly  ripe  ones  ?)  will  rejoice 
to  learn  that  they  may  be»  and  have  been,  raised  upon  situations 
adapted  to  them,  as  well  as  mushrooms  ;  and  that  the  planting 
of  them  is  neither  expensive  nor  troublesome.  Every  one  who 
has- a  proper  situation  for  them  on  his  estate,  will  most  willingly 
make  plantations  of  them  according  to  the  directions  here  given. 
At  a  small  expense,  he  will  augment  at  once  the  pleasures  of 
his  table,  and  also  his  income ;  for  in  a  few  years  the  crops  will 
have  so  increased,  as  to  enable  the  planter  to  ofier  them  for  sale. 
He  will  then  not  only  receive  back  his  first  expenses,  but  also 
a  considerable  surplus.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
truffles  will,  by  means  of  numerous  plantations  of  tliem,  sink  in 
value  (as  almost  all  productions  of  landed  property  have  done)| 
so  as  to  be  hardly  worth  any  thing ;  since  most  of  those  who 
bny  truffles  dwell  in  large  towns,  and  are  so  engaged  as  to  have 
no  time  to  raise  them.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  extension  of 
the  cultivation  of  truffles,  the  money  now  paid  for  them  to  fo» 
reigners  would  be  spared  to  our  country,  at  which  every  sincere 
lover  of  it  would  rejoice;  and  the  consumption  of  the  article 
would  probably  be  very  greatly  increased.  We  may  confidently 
expect  an. active  participation  in  extending  the  cultivation  of 
truffles,  from  the  exertions  of  our  horticultural  societies.  By 
this  extension,  not  only  will  the  profit  of  land  be  increased,  but 
also  the  pleasures  of  society,  as  these  are  more  promoted  by 
delicacies  for  the  table  than  by  the  rarest  flowers. 

Amongst  the  various  species  of  fimgi  which  man  has  applied 
to  his  nutriment,  the  truffle  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Morels 
are  much  inferior  to  it.  Even  the  higlily  esteemed  cultivated 
mushroom  is  not  jto  be  compared  with  it,  still  less  are  other  edible 
fungi.  With  connoisseurs  it  is  in  higher  estimation  than  the 
pine- apple  amongst  fruits,  and  the  oyster  amongst  bivalves.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  truffles  are  held,  and  their  deamess^ 
are  not  however  occasioned  by  their  peculiarly  fine  aromatic 
flavour  alone,  but  by  the  difficulties  which  are  connected  with 
seeking  them  in  woody  situations.  Dcgs  must  be  broken  in,  or 
swine  must  be  accustomed  to  discover  and  turn  them  up;  and 
only  a  few  people  understand  the  art  of  accustoming  these  animals 
to  resist  their  natural  voracity,  and  to  leave  to  man  the  food  they 
have  discovered. 

On  this  account,  the  truffle,  in  Oerman}^  appears  only  upon  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  those  who  have  large  landed  pos« 
sessions ;  in  which  they  seldom  cause  truffles  to  be  sought  foTf 
but  buy  them  at  a  high  price  from  foreigners.  Truffles  grow  ui 
•several  woods ;  but  people  avoid  the  trouble  of  either  aigginff 
them  up,  or  of  training  dogs  and  swioe,  to  enable  them  with 
fiiciiity  to  take  them  out  of  the  earth.    German  truffles  are  left 
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t»  food  for  worms  and  for  swine^  tind  peopto  art  Mitiftlltd  wkll 
mdtk  u  Ihe  iiMhiitrkNis  French  ot  Itttliam  hftfe  ioatlil  out  ki 
their  own  cooiitiy)  and  have  Mat  abroad  m^liandiier 

At  Imffles  M  prodoced  i»  woods,  the  proprictofs  woodi 
are  the  only  perscnit  that  are  OMtded  to  cause  them  to  be  dug 
ML  (Mf  a  fyw  pnoprieton  of  entedsive  landed  pKiperty  at 
of  large  g^irdens  poMM  wood«y  or,  even  if  they  haveaoehy  the 
soil  of  the  wood  doea  not  posMaa  such  a  mixture  ei  eartlls  aa 
Ihb  speolaa  of  ftuiges  requires  for  its  produetioii  and  growth. 
Il  eanaoc  therefore  be  prodaeedt  and  the  proprietor  of  landed 
property  m  compelled  to  purchase  fieafa  tntfea  elaewhere;  oi^ 
tiaoa  diey  grow  only  in  few  places,  and  are  generally  iold  to 
Ib^eeviiesi  muaC  aeeommodate  hiaaelf  with  eoeh  bad  ones  aa  ara 
offered  for  sale. 

The  relish  of  the  truffle  arises  from  very  fine  matter,  which 
is  so  folatile  that  it  rises  through  the  strata  of  earth»  and  betnifa 
al  the  surface  the  deeply  hkldea  fungus  to  oertalo  animab  en* 
dowed  with  an  acdte  sense  ef  smelling.  In  order  to  preserea 
this  yolatiie  matter  from  escaping,  those  truffles  which  are  in* 
tended  for  sale  by  the  French  and  Italians  are  preserved  or 
marinated,  enclosed  in  glasses  from  which  the  air  is  exclude(^ 
or  dipped  in  oil,  and  then  wrapped  up  In  waxdl  paper.  Kotwith* 
IMndingaU  these  contrivances,  this  valuahie  nmtter  cannot  be 
completely  retained ;  and  the  bought  truffles  are  aa  moeh  Inferior 
to  fresh  ones  that  have  been  lately  dog  np,  as  asparagus  pickM 
or  dried  for  winter  oonsumptlon,  or  the  beans  and  peas  pre« 
served  in  the  same  way,  are  to  the  same  fresh  vegetables  eoelied 
in  spring  and  summer. 

It  mast  be  very  desirable  to  every  proprietor  of  lands  and 
gardens  to  become  acquainte<l  with  a  practice  by  which  he  can 
raise  troffles  hinieelf.  such  means  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
will  be  enhan^,  or,  If  he  should  prefer  it,  the  profit  of  his 
landed  property  will  be  mcraased  by  the  sale  of  fresh  trufflesi 
It  is  long  ago  that  the  great  advantages  which  such  cultivation 
would  produce  have  been  perceived  ,*  and  in  the  last  century 
Many  attempts  were  made,  although  fruitlessly,  to  transplant 
and  ankivale  truffles.  How,  indeed,  coy  Id  it  have  been  possible 
to  transplant,  with  ihe  requisite  skill,  a  fungus,  tlie  natnre  of 
which  was  totally  unknown,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  possible  for  it  to  arise  and  thrive  were  not  atte>ided  to  ? 

Whether  truffles,  as  fungi  in  mierai,  should  be  tanified 
amongst  plants  or  animals,  was  a  disputed  point :  but  now  the 
conviction  is,  that  they  belong  exclusively  to  neither,  but  stand 
in  the  midst  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  incline  equally  to 
both.  They  are  not  propagated  by  seeds,  as  was  formerly  be*- 
lieved ;  but  are  formed  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth,  as  hyda^ 
tids  in  animal  bodies,  or  tlie  infiMorta,  visible  only  to  tlie  eye 
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that  Is  assisted  by  a  nrierascope^  in  water  tbat  cdnttios  organie 
matter.  Since  no  man  either  has  seen»  or  can  seei  the  seed  of 
fongi,  it  was  assumed  to  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  YbiUe  even  fay 
the  assistance  of  the  best  mictosoope*  This  seed,  than,  nnist 
baTe  IHIed  the  air»  and  tatd  hold  of  ereiy  small  place  whidi 
made  the  germination  and  increase  of  the  youag  plani  pdssiWe^ 
Soch  a  supposition  was  admissible  in  the  case  of  those  fungi 
that  prew  In  the  open  air,  but  impossible  whh  regard  to  those 
whicn  were  found  hi  the  earth«  How,  in  this  case^  shooM  thA 
Ane  seed  escape  out  of  its  closed  grave^  drawn  forth  by  thi 
attracthig  powers  of  the  soil,  and  be  carried  to  distant  places  to 
produce  in  them  new  truffles  ? 

The  error,  however,  was  the  occasion  of  trials,  which,  being 
founded  upon  a  wrong  supposition,  could  not  be  attended  by  a 
successful  result*  In  order  to  cultivate  mushrooms  and  trufflest 
i^d  fongi  were  dug  up,  and  planted  In  the  places  destined  for 
them,  to  shed  their  seed  and  be  the  origin  of  a  new  race  of 
fiingp.  Peculiar  care  was  bestowed  upon  truffles:  thev  wefO 
cantionsly  da^  np  from  their  ancient  place  of  growth,  and  taken 
to  the  new  soil,  which,  however,  was  neither  properly  preparsdi 
nor  the  mixture  of  earths  given  to  it  which  was  requtolfee  lo  the 
prosperity  of  the  fungus.  It  then  appeared  to  be  inconoeivable» 
why,  with  all  this  attention,  the  experiment  fiiiled  \  and  the  old 
truffle  soon  died,  without  leaving  any  successors.  -  It  was  ex* 
pec^  to  scatter  seed  in  the  soil,  but  had  disappeared  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind  it  Was  the  proceeding  here  observed 
at  all  different  from  cutting  a  hydatid  out  of  one  animal,  and 
inserting  it  Into  another  ?  or  cansinc^  an  intestinal  worm  to  be 
swallowed,  and  then  imagining  that  the  minute  animal  should  be 
increased  In  its  new  situation? 

The  hydatid  and  intestinal  worm  are  not  produced  by  trans- 
it, but  by  soch  changes  taking  place  in  the  mbtture  of 
component  parts  of  the  animal  bodies  in  which  we  find  them,  as 
to  occasion  that  species  of  worms  to  be  produced  and  thrive; 
We  sometimes  find  newly  bom,  and  even  unborn,  animals  In^ 
habited  by  worms,  which,  nevertheless,  are  not  transferable^ 
Other  animals,  on  the  contrary,  are  fhee  from  worms  to  tlM 
extreme  of  old  age ;  for  their  Ixrates  present  not  to  these  worms 
sudi  a  habitation  as  is  requisite  to  their  thriving.  Just  in  the 
same  manner  fungi,  viz.  mushrooms  and  truffles,  which  are  veiy 
obstmate  In  their  chdce  of  situations  (habitats),  arise  and  thrive 
only  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  a  soil  suitable  to  their 
nature. 

Many  attempts  fhiled  before  It  was  known  how  to  ra»e  mush* 
Mx>ms  upon  places  where  they  were  wanted,  and  yet  this  fungus 
is  not  near  so  delicate  in  its  choice  of  a  habitat  and  mixture  of 
soil  as  the  tfnffle^  whose  artificial  increase  was  not  sucosssfoL 
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The  secret  of  raisini^r  the  mushroom  upon  places  that  were 
signed  to  it,  was  only  compai  ntively  recently  discovered  in  Italy. 
Without  being  able  to  give  any  exact  account  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  experiments  were  made,  the  object  in  view  was 
attained  by  means  of  severnl  experiments.  The  preparations 
that  were  made,  and  in  general  the  whole  procedure,  were 
imitated  in  France,  and  succeeded.  The  raising  of  truffles 
would  be  still  easier  in  (iermany ;  since  here  the  proceeding 
niiglit  be  cot^mienced  with  proper  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
fungus,  and  of  its  manner  of  originating  and  formation:  ks 
proper  treatment  could,  therefore,  be  easily  pointed  out. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  truffles,  which  must  be  critically 
known  and  distinguished  by  any  one  who  proposes  to  lay  out  a 
situation  for  this  species  of  fungus.  Without  this,  the  planter 
would  l)e  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  planting  bad  and  useless 
kinds,  iusteail  of  the  jjood  and  eatable  ones.  To  enable  him  to 
avoid  this,  the  fbilo\Mng  description  of  the  difierent  kinds  wiii 
be  useful  to  most  readers  :  — 

LinncGUs  and  other  ancient  botanists  comprehended  all  the 
different  species  of  truffles  under  the  genus  Lycop^rdon,  which 
is  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  fungi  by  having 
a  round  body  filled  with  powdeiy  seeds.  The  lycoperdons 
have,  while  alive,  a  fleshy  body,  with  veins  running  through  it, 
which,  by  means  of  absorbing  organs,  like  roots,  either  draw 
their  necessary  nutriment  from  the  earth,  or  sit  upon  plants  and 
rob  them  of  their  juices.  For  example,  to  the  first  division 
belongs  the  commonly  known  pufFball  (L3'coperdon  Bovtsta); 
and  to  the  last,  the  grated  puti'ball  (Lycoperdon  cancelUtum), 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree.  When  dead,  the  inside  of  the 
body,  of  most  kinds,  quickly  becomes  an  extremely  fine  dust, 
which,  for  a  considerable  time,  is  included  in  the  dry,  more 
durable,  paper-like  external  skin.  Formerly,  in  this  fine  dust 
the  seed  was  looked  for ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  carried  by 
the  winds  into  very  distant  districts.  This  belief  was  so  strong, 
that  it  could  not  be  shaken  by  all  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
which  were  made  to  raise  young  fungi  by  sowing  the  supposed 
seed. 

Later  botanists  have  separated  the  family  of  such  lycoperdons 
as  grow  within  the  earth  from  the  two  other  kinds  which  grow 
upon  its  surface,  and  have  raised  them  to  a  separate  genus, 
under  the  name  T^ber.  The  latter  differs  much  more  from  the 
former,  than  the  cherry  does  from  the  plum,  or  the  bean  from 
the  pea.  The  new  genus  includes  many  species,  though  not  all 
of  them;  especially  those  which  grow  in  deeper  strata  of  earth 
are  sufficiently  known  to  be  distinctly  dif?'ererit.  The  following 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  accurately  known  :  — 

].  TAe  true  Tti0€  {^itber  gulmum^  T«  guhsdnm^  La^o^^ 
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perdon  Tuber  L,  [Ti)he7'  cibdrium  iSibth.,  116 

116.]). —  Of  a  I'ouiul  Form,  more  or 
less  approaching  to  that  ot  a  sphere,  ur 
of  an  egg,  or  sometimes  kidney-shaped,  and 
somewhat  rough  with  protuberances.  Tlie 
colour  of  the  surface  is,  when  it  is  young, 
whitish;  but  in  those  that  are  full  grown,  it  is  either  blackisli,  or 
a  deep  black.  The  colour  of  the  inside  is  whitish,  with  dark 
blue  and  white,  grey,  reddisli,  hght  brown,  or  dark  brown 
veins,  of  the  thickness  of  a  horse-liair,  wliich  are  usually  vari- 
ously entangled,  and  wliiclr  form  a  kind  of  network,  or  mat. 
Between  the  veins  are  nmnerous  cavities,  filled  with  a  great  deal 
of  niuciiajje  and  small  solid  grains.  These  scarcely  visible 
glands  were  formerly  said  to  be  the  seeds  or  germs  ot  the  young 
truffles.  The  less  the  inside  of  the  trullle  is  coloured  by  dark 
veins,  the  more  tender  and  delicious  is  its  flesh.  Tl^e  blackish 
external  rind  is  hard,  and  very  rough,  by  means  of  tine  lissures, 
grains,  and  protuberances ;  and  forms,  with  its  small  facets, 
which  are  almost  hexagonal,  an  appearance  \iy  which  it  some- 
what resembles  the  fir-apples  of  the  larcli. 

Whilst  the  truffle  is  young,  its  sniell  resembles  that  of  putrid 
plants,  or  of  moist  vegetable  earth.  When  it  first  approaches 
the  point  of  time  at  which  it  has  attained  its  full  growth,  it  dif- 
fuses an  agreeable  smell  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  resembling  that 
of  musk,  but  which  lasts  only  a  few  days ;  it  then  becomes 
stronger,  and  the  nearer  the  fungus  is  to  its  death  and  its  disso- 
lution, which  speedily  ensues,  so  much  the  more  unpleasant  and 
urinous  is  the  smell,  till  at  last  it  is  quite  disagreeable  and 
putrid.  Whilst  young,  the  flesh  is  watery,  and  its  taste  insipid : 
when  fully  formed,  its  firm  flesh,  which  is  like  the  kernel  of 
the  almond  and  the  nut,  has  an  extremely  aromatic  and  delicious 
taste ;  but  as  soon  as  the  fungus  begins  to  decay,  and  worms  and 
putrescence  to  attack  it,  its  taste  is  bitter  and  disagreeable. 

Wherever  truffles  are  produced,  there  they  are  to  be  found 
the  whole  year  through,  from  the  beginning  of  spring  till  late  in 
autumn  ;  but  in  the  greatest  plenty  from  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  August  to  the  latter  end  of  October.  They  thrive 
extremely,  like  all  fungi,  in  warm  moist  autumns,  and  are  then 
most  delicious.  After  warm  continuing  showers,  they  are  found 
nearer  the  surface  of  the  soil,  sometimes  so  high  that  they  form 
little  hemispherical  mounds  of  earth,  in  which  small  clefts  are 
produced  by  the  sun's  rays.  If  the  soil  is  loose,  and  dry  weather 
succeeds,  the  earth  which  was  raised  up  falls  down,  and  the  truffle 
is  seen  half-oncovered.  Nevertheless,  these  truffles  are  of  small 
value,  as  they  are  generally  either  dead  or  worm-eaten. 

The  favourite  habitat  of  truffles  is  a  somewhat  moist  light 
woodosoily  which  is  defended  from  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
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burning  rays  of  ttic  suu  by  large  onk  trees,  standing  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  but  is  not  deprived,  by  thick  bushes,  of  the 
free  access  of  currents  oi  air.  Where,  in  woods,  there  are 
places  bare  of  timber  trees,  and  with  but  lew  bushes,  or  covered 
with  pollarded  woo^^l  that  does  not  stand  thick,  they  thrive  under 
an  oak,  beech,  whitethorn,  and  even  under  a  fruit  tree,  and 
feometimes  attain  the  weioijt  of  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
hali":  this  unusual  size,  however,  is  only  met  with  in  moist  warm 
grounds.  Here  they  lie  nearer  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
drier  the  soil  is,  the  deeper  tljey  are  produced  in  it;  but  are 
usually  so  much  the  ^uiallcr  ;  to  tUib  the  vicinity  of  springs  is 
the  sole  exception. 

There  are  some  varieties  of  trutHes  wRich  difTer  in  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  roui^hness  of  their  external  rind,  in  a  stronger 
smell,  rebenibli[ig  that  of  garlic,  and  in  a  lighter  or  darker 
colour.  Amon^^st  all  truffles,  the  white  variety  is  of  most  value, 
and  is  preferred  to  every  other.  It  grows  in  Upper  Italy,  chiefly 
in  Piedmont.  Its  surface  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  or  pale  grey- 
yellow,  covered  w  ith  protuberances  resciubling  warts.  The  veins 
in  the  inside  are  more  delicate  than  in  the  black  kind,  and  are 
of  a  retidish  yellow  colour.  Between  the  veins,  the  flesh  of 
truffles  that  are  fully  formed,  and  their  sap-vessels  and  glands, 
are  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  smell  and  taste  of  the  white  truffle 
are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  black,  and  on  that  account  it  is 
more  deserving  of  cultivation.  Only  the  first  phmtation  requires 
to  be  circumstantially  attended  to,  as  living  pieces  can  seldom 
be  procured,  anil  to  plant  dead  ones  in  new  plantations  is  useless. 
Since  this  white  truffle  never  degenerates  to  the  black,  hut  con- 
stantly produces  the  same,  it  appears  to  be  not  a  variety^  but  a 
particuhir  species.  It  is  also  found  in  vineyards,  meadows,  and 
even  in  ploughed  fields ;  but  the  black  ones  are  ibund  only  near 
to  forest  trees. 

2.  Hog'Truffie^  Swine-Tniffle,  Wild  Tniffie  (Ttiber  smllum). 
—  This  truffle,  which  is  generally  kidiiey->h:i})ed,  usually  reaches 
the  size  of  a  hean,  and  only  under  very  favourable  circumstances 
that  of  a  small  hen's  egg.  It  has  a  thui,  leather-like  rind,  which 
is  covered  with  many  small  round  warts,  without  any  flat  inter- 
stices. By  means  of  these,  it  is  distinguislicd  Ironi  the  true 
truffle,  which  sometimes  also  assumes  the  kidiuy  shape.  The 
flesh  is  juicy,  and  traversed  by  coarse  veins,  which  are  not  very 
crooked.  The  smell  is  disagreeably  sour,  and  is  like  that  of 
*wine's  dung,  on  which  account  it  has  received  its  name.  Its 
taste  is  unpleasant  and  insipid.  On  account  of  its  disagreeable 
taste  and  smell,  it  is  not  used  as  luod ;  and  none  but  avaricious 
trutile-huiiters  mix  it  amori^rst  the  edible  truffles,  alon^;;  with 
which  it  is  often  found.  Iheie  are,  nevertheless,  districts  in 
wiuob  OOQC  biu  awine-tf  uffles  ar«  to  be  met  with*  Being  hardier 
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than  the  real  truffleSf  they  can  easily  give  such  properties  to  the 
soil  of  woods,  that  it  proiluces  none  but  swine-truffles.  They 
are  usually  round  Ui  abundance  in  such  tracts  of  land  as  are  not 
mellow,  but  incline  to  sourness.  Young  plantations  of  truffles 
may  easily  be  spoilt,  and  all  liibour  and  expense  be  ustless,  if, 
through  inatteiuion  or  want  of  knowled<^e,  this  bwine-truffle  is 
transferred  from  its  old  place  of  growth  into  the  new.  As  the 
real  truffle  prefers  the  oak,  so  the  swine-truffle  seems  to  j) refer 
the  whitethorn,  to  all  other  trees.  Under  its  roots  they  are 
formed  from  twenty  to  thirty  toc^ether;  on  the  contrary,  the 
edible  truffle  seldom  occurs  so  many  together :  it  usually  livas 
singly. 

8.  Small  Trtdjjk  {Tuber  vunimum),  —  This  species  of  truffle 
lives  in  much  society,  and  always  occurs  in  ^reat  numbers  to- 
gether. It  attain^j  only  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  is  of  an  irregular 
form  approaching  to  that  of  a  sphere.  Formerly  it  was  thoi^lil 
to  be  the  young  progeny  ol  tlie  edible  truffle. 

4.  The  Stag'TntJffle  {the  Stag-rid  Fungus^  Tiiber  cervinum). 

This  is  the  largest  kind.  It  has  a  globular  form  and  n  loose 
spongy  Heshy  which,  in  the  midst  of  its  body  has  so  little  co- 
herence, that  it  forms  a  dusty  core  or  heart.  It  is  not  used  li^y 
man,  but  red  deer  scrape  it. 

All  truffles  draw  uouribhment  from  the  earth;  not  by  means 
of  roots,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  fbmid,  but  by  absorbing  ve»» 
sels  which  cover  their  whole  superficies,  in  the  torm,  generally, 
of  small  warts.  For  this  reason  they  can  thrive  in  none  but 
moist  situations,  which  offer  them,  in  sufficient  quantity,  matter 
dissolved  in  water.  In  jnoportion  as  tiie  earth  about  them  dries 
up,  the  fungi  must  witlier  away.  They  have  indeed,  in  their  in- 
terior,  vessels  which  contain  water,  to  enable  them  for  a  time  to 
dp  without  external  moisture ;  but,  it  the  drought  continues, 
their  internal  provision  is  exhau<%ted,  the  truffle  becomes  uii* 
healthy,  and  must  at  length  perish  from  thirst. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  want  of  moisture  is  thus  injurious  to  the 
cultivation  of  truffles,  too  great  a  quantity  is  equally  destructive 
to  tliem.  Acids  arc  generated,  mould  and  numerous  other 
i»rai»itic  plants  get  a  footing  upon  the  surface  of  the  tubes,  and 
by  degrees  obstruct  the  absorbing  vessels,  and  the  body  of  the 
truffle  is  consumed  or  putrefies;  the  mould  also  allures  many 
small  worms  which  establish  Uiemselves  upon  the  tru^  and  liva 
upon  its  Hesh. 

Upon  the  first  pwkluction  of  the  truffle  its  size  is  scarcely  per- 
ceivable; as  it  proceeds  in  its  growth,  the  earth  that  is  around 
it  is  pressed  together  and  pushed  off.  On  tliis  account  tlie 
truffle  can  prosper  in  none  but  a  loose  soil.  If  the  soil  is  every- 
where equally  loose,  the  truffle  assumes  a  globular  form  ;  but 
^iiif  ia  ckaoged  if  there  i»  on  oaa  side  a  ^reat^r  opponitioo  thao 
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on  tlie  other;  as,  for  instance,  by  a  root  or  a  stone,  lletice  the 
difFerent  foi  ins  oi  the  tubers  may  be  explained.  Where  the  soil 
is  most  moi^r,  whether  above  or  under  tlie  truffle,  lliere  it  will 
either  rise  up  or  sink  deeper.  The  dec^ree  of  power  of  nttrac- 
tion  of  the  moisture  in  the  earth,  to  that  in  ilie  trutlle,  ueces.sitates 
such  a  chanc'e  of  place.  In  moist  sunmiers,  and  in  wet  winters,  we 
find  tlie  truffles  near  the  surface,  even  projecting  above  it.  In 
dry  summers,  upon  pour  dry  places  in  woods,  they  have  often 
to  be  dug  from  a  depth  of  more  than  half  a  foot.  Hei  e  \s  im- 
posed upon  them  a  greater  jiressure  of  superincumbent  soil.  If 
the  eartli  is  not  very  light,  tiiey  cannot  be  fully  developed,  and 
thereto)  c  remain  small.  The  largest  are,  consequently,  in  general, 
found  not  deep  under  the  earth,  and  in  shaded  light  soil  that 
is  somewhat  moist ;  they  are  not,  however,  so  well  tasted  as 
those  of  middling  size;  they  are  also  usually  injured,  and  there- 
fore of  a  bitter  tn«;te.  The  access  of  their  enemies,  viz.  worms, 
snails,  and  quaclrii[)Ltls,  i>  much  facilitated  when  no  deep  stra- 
turn  of  earth  protects  them  against  these  attacks. 

As  truffles  were  found  in  such  soils  only  as  contained  many 
ptttrid  parts  of  vegetables,  especially  roots  and  leaver,  or  twigs 
of  trees;  it  was  in  old  times  the  opinion,  that  these  lungi  were 
iieitlier  plants  nor  Liniinals,  tliat  they  did  not  arise  from  germs,  hut 
that  they  had  been  I'oi  ined  by  a  globular  secretion  and  attraction  - 
of  matter  found  in  the  earth.  According  to  this  supposition,  they 
no  further  differ  from  minerals  than  that  In  them  the  materials 
of  the  earth  unite  in  forming  a  new  substance  ;  but  here,  in  the 
case  of  truffles,  the  new  body  is  formed  by  parts  of  plants  in  so- 
lution. Pliny,  the  lloman  naturalist,  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  adduces,  as  a  proof,  the  experience  of  a  Roman  praetor, 
Lartius  Licinius.  This  person,  a  few  year^  before,  had  eaten 
truffles  in  Spain,  and  had  met  with  soniething  hard  in  one  of 
tliem.  Upon  a  eloper  exami tiation  he  found  a  small  Roiuan 
silver  coin,  a  [lenriy  (irnarius);  whicli,  therefore,  beiricf  acciden- 
tnl!v  present  in  the  mechanical  accretion  of  its  component  parts, 
was  enclosed  aloii^  with  them.  [See  p.  398.]  I'nkinc^  the  fnct 
for  fjrnnted,  it  by  no  means  proves  the  assumed  ojiinion.  It  the 
coin  w  ei  e  really  found  in  the  body  of  the  truffle,  and  hm\  not  in 
the  cooking  accidentally  found  its  way  in,  it  had  been  pressed 
in  by  the  quick  f^rowtli  of  the  fimfrus.  Being  a  liarcl  IkhIv,  it 
did  not  give  ^^  ay  to  the  truffle  equally  with  the  loose  moist  soil, 
and  was  inc  huit d  in  the  substance  of  the  fungus,  as  nowadays 
small  foreign  bodies,  such  as  stone  and  rTietals,  are  met  with  in 
wood,  nnd  in  the  inside  of  more  juicy  plants.  When  such  are 
met  with,  they  are  sup})Osed  to  have  been  accidentnlly  included; 
because  it  is  known  that  a  tree  or  plant  continually  increases  in 
circumference  from  its  youth  to  its  old  age.    There  is  no  rea-^on 

in  these  ini^taQces,  fron^  the  pres^ce  of  these  foreign  bodies  in 
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wood,  to  infer  a  mechanical  accretion  of  component  parts,  and 
there  is  as  little  for  the  inference  in  the  case  of  the  truffle.  This, 
nevertheless,  is  still  believed  by  individuals,  who  pretend  that  all 
funi^i  are  formed  from  the  putrescence  of  dead  vegetables. 

There  is,  however,  some  truth  in  this  clamsy  representalioii. 
As  the  infusoria  are  more  readily  produced,  and  in  greater  num- 
bers, in  water  that  contains  a  solution  of  organised  matter,  so  fnngl 
are  produced  where  the  soil  is  mixed  with  such  matter  as  must 
necessarily  be  used  for  their  formation.  When  truffles  are  to 
be  produced  by  artificial  means,  nature  must  be  imitated  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  such  circumstances  introduced  as  are 
always  met  with  in  the  habitats  of  this  fungus. 

We  meet  with  truffles,  at  least  in  Germany,  exclusively  in 
moist  woods,  as  well  in  mountainous  tracts  as  in  plains,  bat  ndt 
in  thickets,  which  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  the  flnoA^ 
or  moved  by  a  draught  of  air;  but  in  vacant  places,  which  are 
somewhat  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  but  by  very  little  underwood. 
Of  all  species  of  trees,  an  oak  standing  aloof  from  other  trees, 
with  its  branches  widely  extended,  collects  about  it  the  greatest 
Dumber  of  edible  truffles.  It  keeps  off  the  burning  rays  of  the 
aun,  but  at  the  same  time  permits  the  free  cooperation  of  the 
air  and  of  warmth.  Under  it  truffles  acquire  the  most  delicious 
flavour,  and  sometimes  are  so  large  as  to  be  3  or  4  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  to  weigh  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Truffles  are  also  dug  up  in  woods  that  are  not  crowded,  under 
hornbeams  (weissbuchen),  elms,  maples,  and  other  deciduous 
trees  ;  but  less  plentifully,  not  so  well  flavoured,  and  less  in  size. 
In  close  piue  woods  they  entirely  fail,  and  are  rare  in  woods 
of  mixed  kinds  of  trees. 

Hence  vegetable  mould  from  oak  loaves  and  decayed  oak  ap- 
pears to  contribute  to  the  production  and  the  growth  of  truffles, 
as  advantageously  as  the  dung  of  horses  and  asses  does  to  the 
production  of  mushrooms.  In  this  case,  a  [^ecidiar  animal  mat- 
ter produces  the  effect ;  in  the  uther,  a  peculiar  vegetable  matter: 
perhaps  the  tannin,  or  some  other  yet  undiscovered  product  of 
the  oak  tree.  The  more  of  this  matter  any  speeies  of  tree  con- 
tains, with  the  greater  facility  arc  ii  ufHes  produced  in  its  vicinity, 
and  in  greater  numbers.  He,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  lay  out 
truffle  beds  must  eiuleavoiu  to  aecunialate  this  matter  in  the 
soil  where  he  intends  tijeni  to  be,  and  to  introduce  those  circum- 
stances under  which  the  prodiietion  aiid  ihiiving  of  this  fungus 
are  rendered  possible  and  promoted. 

In  laying  out  truflle  beds  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
wood  land  and  garden  land.  The  foi  rner  needs  not  much  pre* 
paration,  and  promiseb  a  surer  ])ront  than  (^rardeu  land,  with 
which  niuht  be  artificially  uuxed  those  species  of  eartli  that,  in 
the  latter,  have  fur  aeveral  years  been  accumulated  by  nature. 
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He^  iherefore*  who  can  toke  for  triiffle  beds  wood  lancl, 
ttspecioily  that  vUtch  for  centuries  has  produced  the  above-meo- 
tioned  trees,  spares  both  tinie  and  expense. 

But,  whether  the  truflie  plantation  be  made  in  a  vood  or||t 
l^rden,  the  first  rtquistte  Is  a  aomeishat  moist  soil  In  a  low  siti^ 
.atloo.  In  level  grounds  sueh  soil  Is  generally  fbund  in- 1^ 
trioinllv  of  brooki^  riverst  lake«»  and  maacbws.  The  ground 
itself  however,  must  not  contain  any  sharp  or  saur  component 
perjU,  but  must  be  melli^w  and  fertile.  Least  of  all  are  adap^ 
ta  the  purpose  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  morasses  or 
turf  moors;  and  especially  those  low  situations  the  aubsoll  of 
.which  is  f(|ll  of  saline  or  soar  matter.  This  is  easily  known  .by 
,the  reeds»  horsetail  (£quii»dtQni)9  coarse  kinds  of  grass,  sM 
.niosses,  which  grow  npon  their  surface,  and,  whether  green  lOr 
dry»are  rejected  by  cattle  and  sheqi^  or  only  eaten  by  than  firopp 
excessive  nungeTi 

He  who  has  no  such  mellow  soil,  in  a  depressed  situation,  upon 
his  property,  may  most  easily  form  it  by  art  in  the  neighbourhood 
<of  springs,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  rising  ground ;  but  the  first  plant- 
vjition  is  thereby  proportionally  rendered  more  expensive*  Tl|e 
ground  designed  for  the  cultivation  of  truffles  muKt,  in  the  first 
place,  be  dug  out  from  4  ft.  to  5  (L  deep,  and  be  lined  at  the 
bottom,  and  on  the  sides,  with  a  stratum  of  clay  or  very  hi 
.loam  of  a  foot  thick,  that  the  spring  water  which  is  conducted 
to  it  may  not  strain  through,  and  run  off.  If  the  subsoil  be 
loam  or  clay,  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  clay  to  be  placed 
.Upon  it  may  be  diminished ;  but,  if  it  be  a  dry  sand,  it  must  be 
more  than  a  foot  thick.  This  artificial  depression  is  then  filled 
with  earth  artificially  prepareil,  and  now  the  springs  or  small 
brook,  is  turned  upon  it.  Truffles  certainly  require  a  moist  soil, 
but  they  cannot  endure  boggy  ground  or  standing  water;  a  ditch 
must,  therefore,  be  cut  to  carry  away  all  superfluous  water. 
This  ditch  is  either  opened  or  shut  accordingly  as  a  superfluity 
or  want  of  water  renders  necessary.  But  if,  in  very  hot  dry 
summers,  the  supply  of  water  should  itself  fail,  the  truffle  beds 
must  be  sufficiently  moistened  with  pure  river  water.  This  is 
the  expedient  to  which  recourse  must  be  had  in  dry  sitiiations, 
that  neither  possess  a  spring,  nor  a  small  brook  for  watering  a 
plantation  of  truffles.  Since  only  small  beds,  and  not  large 
fields,  are  taken  for  the  cultivation  of  truffles,  the  greatest  care 
may  be  taken  in  the  preparatory  steps,  the  expense  of  which 
will,  however,  never  be  so  considerable  as  to  be  much  felt  by 
the  landed  proprietor.  He,  therefore,  uho  has  upon  his  pro- 
perty no  such  mixture  of  earths  as  the  growtii  of  tiuffles  re- 
quires, must  endeavour  to  obtain  it  artificially. 

We  find  the  most  and  finest  truffles  in  a  light,  ferruginous, 
calcareous  soil*   Such  a  one  musty  th^efore,  also  be  given  to 
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the  plantations.  Thw  is  found  naturally  only  in  particular  situ- 
ations; for  which  reason  trufflt»  do  not  tjrow  everywhere.  That 
which  ii  accidentally  in  the  new  plantation  is  looked  upon  as 
-a  welcome  present,  and  (hose  materials  only  are  mixed- with  it 
whfcb  the  raising  of  trofiles  indispensaMy  requires.  A  feiTuh 
ginotis  calcareous  soil  is  generally  too  compact,  seldom  too  loose, 
and  frequently  not  sufficiently  ferruginous.  The  first  fault  mny 
^be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  ferruginous  sand ;  the  second, 
by  a  mixture  with  loam;  and  the  third  may  be  reme<lied  bjr 
beating  terrnginous  sandstone  (which  is  to  be  had  almost  every 
where)  to  fine  sand,  and  mixing  a  fourth,  at  the  most  a  third, 
part  of  it,  with  the  natural  soil.  If  iron-stone  is  not  to  be  had, 
the  want  of  it  must  be  supplied  by  iron  shavings,  iron  filings, 
Sfmrks  and  other  cheap  small  refuse  which  falls  from  iron  in 
manufacturing  it :  this  must  be  added  to  the  mixture  of  earths, 
and  made  to  rust  and  dissolve  by  the  addition  of  moisture. 

A  calcareous  or  chalky  marl  forms  the  groundwork  of  all 
artificial  mixtures  of  soils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  truffle. 
When  this  is  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhomi,  it  is  mixed  with 
the  fourth  part  of  iron  sanilstone.  If  this  marl  be  not  in  the 
environs,  then  finely  beaten  calcareoos  stone  or  beaten  chhtk 
must  supply  its  place:  to  this  must  be  added  from  the  fourth  lo 
the  third  part  of  ferruginous  sand,  and  the  whole  mixed  to- 
gether as  uniformly  as  possible.  With  this  artificial  calcareous 
marl  the  truffle-bed  (which  has  been  dug  out  from  2Jft.  to  S  ft. 
deep)  is  filled  up  a  foot  high,  in  the  place  of  the  natural  earth* 
it  is  advantageous  when  the  pit,  which  is  dug  out  for  that  pur- 
pose, before  it  is  filled  with  the  new  soil,  is  lined  on  the  sides  and 
bottom  with  unburnt  calcareous  stone.  By  this  means,  ttot  drily 
will  mice,  and  several  kinds  of  worms,  be  prevented  from 
blishing  themselves  in  the  new  truffle  beds,  and  preparing  to 
destroy  the  young  germs  of  the  truffles,  but  sudden  heavy  rams 
will  l>e  prevented  f  rom  occasioning  an  injurious  mistture  of  the 
different  kinds  of  earths.  Where  calcareous  stone  iff  not  to  be 
had,  sandstone  may  be  used  instead  of  it,  especially  if  it  contains 
iron ;  or,  at  all  events,  either  other  natural  stones,  or  artificial  on^s 
made  by  the  hands  of  men,  m;iy  he  made  use  of.  The  bottom 
^  of  the  pit  must  not,  however,  be  paved  so  as  to  be  water-tight, 
in  order  that  the  water  mav  sink  hito  the  subsoiK  and  not  cause 
an  injurious  bog,  instead  of  the  moist  depression  that  is  intended. 

Itj  when  the  pit  is  dug  out,  a  compact  subsoil  is  met  with, 
for  example,  a  loamy  bottom,  the  paving  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
is  snpeifluous:  it  would  obstruct  the  binding  of  the  under 
strata  with  the  new-laid  bottom  of  the  truffle  plantation.  Jt 
sometimes  happens,  that,  in  digging  out  the  pit,  a  bed  of  clay  is 
^et  with,  which  is  impervious  to  water.  In  such  a  case,  it  Is 
^h0»S9jj»  leate  the  place  and  choose  another,  th(ui  to  ^p^d 
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money  upon  the  i)lantation,  and,  instead  of  raising  trutii€s>  only 

to  make  a  small  boLT- 

All  the  above  preparations  are  necessary  tor  wootl  lands,  and 
for  plantations  in  large  gardens  and  Englisli  shrubberies  ;  but  the 
further  tilling  np  of  tlie  pit  is  different  ior  each  place.  In  vsuods, 
the  soil  contains  iiiuch  vegetable  matter ;  but  that  is  not  enough, 
especially  when  an  artificial  mixture  of  earths  is  undertaken.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  very  nutritious  vegetable  earth,  let  pure  cow- 
dung  be  carried  into  heaps  in  the  spring,  and  left  to  fall  into 
earth  in  the  course  of  the  &uiimier.  That  is  best  which  is  col- 
lected as  fresh  as  possible  on  pastures  and  commons.  That  it 
may  not  lose  its  nutritious  inaLter  through  drought  and  heat,  the 
heaps  must  be  made  in  a  shady  place,  be  turned  irom  time  to 
time,  and,  in  dry  weather,  be  often  moistened  with  cow's  urine,  or 
with  soft  river  water.  This  watering  must  not  be  so  abundant 
as  to  allow  the  dung  to  become  lixiviated,  in  which  case  its 
most  valuable  powers  will  be  communicated  to  the  ground 
ynderneath. 

In  antnnin,  when  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  the  dung  is 
for  the  greatest  part  converted  into  earth.  The  fourth  or  fifth 
part  of  this  earth  is  to  be  added  to  the  natural  wooil  soil ;  and  of 
fallen  oak  leaves,  or,  if  these  are  not  to  be  had,  of  fallen  horn- 
beam leaves,  as  much  in  bulk  as  half  oi  the  mixture  amounts 
to:  the  whole  nnist  then  be  carefully  mixed  together.  The 
pit  is  to  be  completely  tilled  with  the  mixtme,  which  is  to  he 
covered  with  a  layer  of  oak  leaves,  of  from  4  in.  to  G  in.  thick. 
A  wood  soil,  with  much  vegetable  earth  from  oak  trees,  requires 
a  smaller  addition  of  oak  leaves,  than  a  soil  that  contains  less  of 
it.  The  greatest  is  required  by  the  mixture  of  one  half  or  the 
third  part  of  natural  wood  eaith  with  the  before-mentioned  ler- 
ruginous  calcareous  marl.  In  this  case,  which  often  occurs,  as 
many  leaves  are  added  as  the  proportion  of  the  calcareous  earth 
occupies  in  spjice  :  and  the  pit,  when  filled,  is  covered  over  with 
a  thick  layer  of  leaves. 

There  is  no  fear  of  this  cover  of  leaves  being  carried  away  by 
the  storms  that  prevail  in  autumn  and  winter,  as  the  truffle 
plantations  are  made  in  low  situations,  sheltered  by  trees,  and 
not  exposed  to  a  strong  current  of  air.  If,  however,  this  were 
not  to  be  avoided,  the  scattering  of  the  leaves  may  be  prevented 
by  some  earth  taken  from  the  mixture  beinn;  spread  over  them, 
or  by  small  branches  of  oak  being  laid  u})on  tliem,  and  secured 
by  stones.  Such  a  cover  of  leaves  is  of  great  service  to  the 
planting  of  truffles;  since  by  the  moisture  of  the  winter  the 
most  efficacious  matter  is  extractetl  from  it,  and  communicated 
to  the  soil  beneath.  For  this  reason^  a  new  cover  must  be  laid 
upon  it  every  autumn.  Early  in  the  iuilowing  spring,  the  upper- 
most layer,  being  exiiausted  by  the  air,  is  to  be  taken  away;  but 
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the  under  and  moister  one  lightly  dug  in,  or,  which  is  still 
betteri  raked  flat,  lest  the  tender  germs  of  the  truffles  should  ba 
injured  or  destroyed ;  but,  when  the  truffle  plantation  is  first 
made,  the  whole  cover  must  be  deeply  dug  down. 

Every  previous  preparation  is  thus  made  for  the  cultivation  of 
truffles.  We  now  come  to  the  mode  of  causing  them  to  be  pro* 
duced.  Since  they  are  neither  sown,  nor,  like  animals»  propi^ 
gated  by  eggs  and  young  ones»  the  only  thing  that  remains  for 
tts  to  do  isy  to  cause  the  soil  to  produce  truffles.  We  know  from 
experience  that  many  forms  (viz.  crystallisations)  are  easily  pro* 
duced,  when  bodies  of  their  own  sort^  already  formed*  are  intro^ 
duced  into  the  mass  of  forming  matter.  Thus»  sogar  easily 
forms  in  crystals,  when  crystals  of  the  same  sort  are  hung  in  ■ 
fluid  mass  saturated  with  saccharine  matter.  Fungi  are  also  pro* 
duced  in  a  similar  manner,  where  living  bodies  of  the  same  kindf 
or  such  as  have  not  long  b$en  dead,  or  even  parts  of  them  lately 
pulled  off,  meet  with  a  soil  adapted  to  them.  Thus,  mushrooms 
thrive  well  if  horse's  or  ass's  dun^  be  mixed  with  pieces  of  thia 
fungus.  The  same  takes  place  with  truffles ;  only  here  greater 
circumspection  is  rec^uisite. 

The  mushroom  raises  its  head  above  the  dark  earth,  and  lives 
and  thrives  in  the  open  nir,  and  in  warm  sunshine.  When 
taken  from  its  parent  soil,  neither  the  operation  of  the  circum- 
ambient  air,  nor  the  gentle  access  of  the  sun's  rays,  immediately 
destroys  it.  As  long  as  its  body  contains  sufficient  moisture,  it 
continues  to  live»  and  mav^  without  much  precantion,  be  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  If  the  journey  does  not  last  too 
iong»  it  still  retains  the  degree  of  vitality  necessary  to  impart  to 
the  new  soil  the  property  of  producing  young  mushrooms*  On 
this  account,  good  mushroom  beds,  that  are  carefoUy  made^ 
seldom  fail,  and  the  expectation  of  a  good  crop  is  constantly 
justified. 

Not  so  the  truffle.  It  cannot  bear  the  immediate  access  of 
the  air,  and  still  less  of  tlie  sun's  rays,  but  dies  when  it  b  ex- 
posed to  them,  as  quickly  as  a  delicate  fish  when  taken  out  of 
the  water,  or  an  intestinal  worm  when  torn  from  the  animal  body 
which  is  its  habitation.  A  dead  body  of  a  truffle,  which,  mote* 
over,  soon  becomes  putrid,  cannot»  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  induce  in  the  new  habitat  assi^p^d  to  it  a 
formation  of  young  fungi  of  its  own  species.  This  Is  possible 
only  to  the  living  truffle :  but  its  complete  vitality  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  give  such  a  direction  to  the  powers  subsisting  in  the 
strata  of  earth,  as  to  produce  and  form  new  truffles  in  a  soil  that 
had  never  produced  them ;  but,  if  this  power  of  production  is 
once  awakened,  it  is  easy  to  retain  it  for  years. 

If,  therefore,  truffles  are  to  be  transported  from  one  situation 
to  another,  and  to  be  promoted  to  be  the  ancestors  of  their 
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species,  the  greatest  precautions  must  be  taken,  lest  they  Hie  on 

the  i()nrTTrv,  nnd  hrcome  tisele^^.  k  liie  gre.'itest  difficulty 

to  be  enccHiiilered  in  the  planinig  ol  truliles,  and  thus  the  plunt- 
rttion  mnv  e-nsilv  fail.  If  truffles  naturallv  ^row  in  the  vicinity 
ot  the  new  plant:iti(Mi,  the  experiment  may  be  repeatetl  without 
much  expense  :  but,  wln'n  ti  uiiics  have  to  ()e  sent  a  considerable 
distance,  it  is  very  un[>leasant  to  lose  both  tinie  and  money. 
Trutilcs,  nt  their  full  ^irowth,  must  not  be  cliostn  for  transplant- 
ilYg  :  at  that  time  tlieir  vital  powers  are  tf>o  feeble;  they  are  llieri 
too  near  dying  to  cause  the  prochjction  ot  this  species  in  tiieir 
new  situation.  riu  v  are  as  little  able  to  bear  tlie  violent  re- 
moval from  their  ancient  situation,  ntu]  transphuitation  into  a 
new  one,  as  an  old  tree  (for  instance,  a  iir  or  an  o;vk)  that  has 
arrived  at  its  full  growth.  Most  of  the  early  atteuifUs  to  remove 
truffles  from  one  situation  to  anotlier  must  have  tailed,  i)ecause 
large,  and  consequently  old  worn-out,  truffles  w  ei  e  chosen  tor 
the  purpose;  and  it  was  expected  that  they  should  survive  this 
treatment,  contrary  to  their  natnre,  and  combined  with  their 
ti*ans})lantation.  Already,  during  ihen-  journey,  or  even  after 
being  planted,  they  fell  a  prey  to  death  ;  and  their  bodies,  soon 
becoming  putr  id,  were  unable  to  operate  efficaciously  upoQ  the 
vicinity  assigned  them. 

'  Equally  injurious  is  the  phurting  of  tender  trutHe  germs,  or 
Tery  small  truffles.  7  hey  aUo  caTir^ot  he  taken  frc'in  tlieir 
parental  earth,  and  abaudoiud  to  tlieii-  new  situation,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  same  hazard  of  dy in<r  as  a  young  liound 
which  is  taken  from  its  mother's  l)re  ist  atid  left  to  itself,  even 
witli  fienps  of  meat  and  drink  about  it.  Ilow  could  it  be  even 
possible  that  the  tender  truffle  gerni  should  operate  so  power- 
fully upon  the  new  soil,  where  truliies  had  never  grown,  as  to 
collect  aliout  the  tender  plant  the  matter  necessary  for  ibs 
Support  ol  the  fnngu«;,  and  to  ch:inii;e  it  to  its  nutriment? 

Let,  therefore,  ti  iillles  of  a  middle  size,  and  in  tl)e  lull  pos- 
session of  their  vital  powers,  be  chosen  for  transplanting.  There 
is  no  <^oeal  clidicuity  in  finding  truffles  in  a  place  in  a  wood 
where  many  grow.  Truffles  are  generally  fonnd  in  groups;  so 
that  many,  of  all  aji^s,  a?e  louud  neai'  to  fully  grown  ones.  If 
the  (iog  has  ft>und  the  place  where  such  as  are  fidly  grown  exist 
(for  he  cm  discover  none  but  by  the  smell  which  is  diffused 
around  them,  and  the  young  ones  have  no  smell),  we  only  need 
carefully  search  the  ground  near  to  find  more  truffles,  both 
young  and  fully  grown  ones.  In  the  general  search,  the  young 
unripe  ones  are  mostly  left  ntmoticed,  but  so  lorD  irom  thfiir 
situation,  that  they  must  soon  (.lie. 

Nevert!^eles<^,  these  half-grown  truffles  often  greatly  resemble 
the  odier  beiore-mentioned  truffles,  that  are  not  edible;  and  an 

esfierienoed  €ye  is  uecmary  to  diftiagukh  tiiem  from  sucb  uic^ 
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leas  kinds  as  are  frequently  met  with  near  them,  especially  as,  in 
doubtful  cases,  the  smell  decides  nothing;  for  the  edible  truffle 
first  reoeives,  when  it  is  become  ripe,  that  smell  which  designates 
it,  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  order  that  no  useless  truffles 
may  be  brought  into  the  plantation  (viz.  the  swine  truffle*^),  not- 
withstanding they  would  come  quickly  forward,  let  those  be 
thrown  away  respecting  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
ef  the  edible  kind  or  not.  If  the  place  be  known  where  half* 
grown  truffles  are,  let  them  be  taken  up  on  a  showery  day, 
or  at  least  a  cloudy  one,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they 
waay  remain  completely  enveloped  in  a  bail  of  earth,  and  he 
as  little  as  possible  exposed  to  the  access  of  the  air.  If  the 
earth  is  very  loose,  so  as  not  to  hold  firmly  to«^eiher;  or  if^ 
through  previous  drought,  it  had  lost  its  natural  vicidity,  which 
it  has  not  fully  recovered  again  through  the  last  rain  ;  tlie  place 
where  the  truffles  are  must  have  a  great  deal  of  water  poured 
over  it  a  few  hours  before  they  are  taken  up.  The  fungi 
will  then  be  easily  taken  up,  together  with  the  earth  about 
themi  and  put  into  a  wooden  oise,  which  must  be  filled  wiih 
moist  wood  earth,  from  the  pl.ice  of  growth  of  the  truffles,  and 
closely  fastened  down.  Truffles  may  thus  be  sent  many  miles, 
without  any  danger  of  their  perishing.  Only  upon  loii<r  journeys, 
"wfaich  last  several  days  or  weeks,  the  case  must  often  be 
opened,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  the  earth  from  time  to  tinia 
be  moistened  with  fresh  river-water,  that  the  truffles  may  not  be- 
come mouldy  and  putrid.  This  practice  is  necessary  witli  respect 
to  the  white  truffle,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  to  grow 
only  in  Upper  Italy,  but  can,  neferthetesa^  be  transplanted*  as 
well  as  the  black  sort. 

<  •  When  the  truffles  have  reached  their  appointed  destination, 
lbs  case  must  be  immediately  opened  in  ao  airy  but  shady  plac^ 
and  the  eartb  moistened,  if  necessary ;  ader  which,  they  must 
be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  situation  intended  for 
them.  It  is  not  advisable  to  distribute  the  truflSbs  over  the 
whole  of  the  bed;  it  is  better  to  plant  them  upon  a  small  part 
of  It*  As,  upon  a  newly  made  bed,  the  matter  in  the  earth 
lias  not  taken  the  direction  necessary  to  the  production  of  this 
Ipeeies  of  fungus,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  a  single  truffle 
cannot  act  sufficiently  to  produce  this  direction,  but  that  the 
bnited  power  of  several  m  requisite.  In  the  earlier  attempts,  it 
iilras,  indeed,  expected  from  a  smgle  fungus,  or  even  from  pieces 
cut  ofi^ 'that  they  should  exert  this  power  upon  the  new  soil ;  but 
the  expectation  was  continually  frustrated.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  whether  more  or  less  moist,  the  truffles  are 
set  from  S  in.  to  ^  in.,  or,  at  the  most,  6  in.,  deep,  llie  soil  in 
which  they  were  enveloped  in  their  journey  is  lefl  upon  them, 
and  dm;ninDtt  jfioarts.  aoe  made  to  .pimiil their  beu^.expofad 
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to  the  access  of  the  air,  or  even  to  that  of  the  sun's  rays.  On 
this  account,  the  planting  of  them  must  take  place  only  in  the 
evcnin<r,  when  the  sun  is  gone  down,  or  in  very  cloudy  weather. 
Holes  of  the  depth  required  must  be  made  beforehand,  the  bot- 
toms of  which  must  be  strewed  with  soil  out  of  the  case;  then 
each  truffle  must  be  carefully  lifted  up,  with  the  soil  that  is 
about  it,  planted,  and  the  soil  that  still  remains  in  the  case  be 
distributed  in  the  holes.  If  the  holes  are  not  filled  with  this, 
they  must  be  filled  with  the  soil  of  their  new  situation,  which 
nuLst  be  moistenetl  with  repeated  sprinklings  of  water.  The 
new  plantation  must  then  be  atnply  envered  with  twigs  cut  from 
the  oak  or  hornbeam ;  and  the  soil  must  be  planted  with  young 
trees  of  these  kinds,  not  crowded,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
give  sulHcient  shade^  so  as  to  prevent  the  land  from  being 
dried  up. 

The  best  time  for  transplanting  truffles  is  towurds  the  middle 
of  spring  and  ni  the  beginning  of  autumn,  about  which  latter 
season  the  greatest  number  of  half-grown  truflles  is  to  be  found. 
About  this  time,  the  land  is  usually  moist  enough  of  itself,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  water  it  to  prevent  its  being  dried  up. 
But,  in  case  it  should  be  ilry  from  great  drought,  it  must  assuredly 
be  moistened  in  this  niamier;  in  doing  which,  the  water,  never- 
theless, must  not  be  poured  on  in  streams,  as  the  germinating 
brood  would  therL4)y  be  easily  choked,  or  entirely  destroyed. 
It  has  already  been  observed,  that,  in  the  succeeding  autumn, 
the  new  plantation  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oak 
leaves. 

The  plantation  thus  remains  undisturbed  till  the  next  autumn^ 
only  that  it  is  to  be  freed  from  large  plants  that  shade  it  too 
much,  and  exiiaust  all  the  strength  of  the  soil ;  but  small  fine 
grasses  must  be  su  lie  red  to  remain,  as  tiiey  give  the  ground 
beiielicial  shade,  and  prevent  too  great  exhalation,  in  general, 
at  least  in  the  first  years,  let  endeavours  be  made  to  imitate  the 
wood  soil  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sooner  a 
rich  return  of  truffles. 

In  the  first  year,  the  truffles  will  be  little  increased.  These 
fungi  have,  as  yet,  too  little  strength  to  act  powerfully  upon  the 
environs,  and  to  compel  iliem  to  bring  forth  a  large  number  of 
tuli  I  S.  If  the  plantations  have  been  m  idc  in  tlie  spring,  there 
will  be  found  in  the  next  autumn  some  lew  young  truffles,  about 
the  size  of  a  nui,  \\\\\\  a  yellowish  t)uter  rind,  and  of  a  s})ongy 
consistence  ;  an  indication  that  they  must  remain  a  longer  time 
to  iutain  tlieir  ripeness,  and,  along  with  it,  their  firm  consistence 
and  (luik  colour.  In  the  mean  time,  these  young  truffles  are 
tlu  most  certain  indication  that  the  phmtaLion  has  succeeded, 
and  that  a  well-furnished  truffle  bed  will  be  obtained  in  the 
sequel.    It  is  very  advisable,  in  a  large  plantation^  to  renew  the 
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plantation  in  the  succeeding  year;  and,  for  this  reason,  at  the 
first  planning^  to  divide  the  intended  bed  into  two  equal  parts ; 
and,  in  two  consecative  years,  to  plant  these  fiiDgi  more  towards 
the  middle  than  towards  the  ends.  If  in  one  year  the  planting 
were  to  fail,  the  whole  bed  is  not  therefore  quite  uselessly  pre- 
pared, but  is  at  least  duly  arranged  on  one  side,  by  whidi 
means  it  will  be  easy  to  furnish  the  second  half  in  the  same 
way* 

Hitherto^  the  question  has  been  only  respecting  wood  soil.  As 
truffles  are  produced  in  this,  so  ako  they  may  be  produced  in 
artificial  woi>ds,  and  in  English  shrubberies.  These  have  also 
commonly  moist  low  situations,  and  oalc  trees  also  grow  in  them ; 
but  places  free  from  trees,  and  the  deep  stratum  of  fruitful  wood 
soil  which  has  arisen  from  decayed  leaves,  are  wanting  in  them* 
From  the  continual  clearing  of  the  plantations,  the  leaves  thai 
fall  in  autumn  are  removed,  and  cannot  be  converted  into  that 
fertile  soil  above  mentioned*  Here^  therefore^  we  must  have 
recourse  to  art 

In  such  English  plantations,  a  somewhat  moist  place  must  be 
made  choice  of,  in  the  vicinity,  if  possible,  of  a  large  oak,  horn- 
beam, Spanish  chestnut,  or  other  deciduous  tree  with  spreading 
boughs,  which  must  be  freed  from  the  other  trees  and  lofty 
shrubs.  Iti  such  plantations,  open  grass-plots  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  a  lofty  tree  are  the  best  calculated  for  the  purpose*  The 
tree,  however,  roust  not  be  one  whose  large  leaves  prevent  every 
ray  of  the  sun  and  current  of  air  firom  penetrating,  and  which 
Ibrm  a  connected  roof,  as  the  difierent  kinds  of  maples,  horse- 
chestnuts^  planes,  and  other  trees  do.  A  tall  tree  with  small 
leaves  must  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  place  destined  for  a 
plantation  of  truffles,  to  screen  it  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
-  southern  sun*  In  a  large  plantation,  a  single  tree  is  insufficient^ 
and  more  are  requisite  towards  the  south  side ;  which,  however, 
must  stand  so  far  apart  as  scarce  to  touch  each  other  with  the 
extremities  of  their  boughs.  The  natural  soil  which  is  found 
upon  this  place  must  be  dug  out  the  depth  before  mentioned, 
and  carried  away,  as  it  has  too  little  resemblance  to  that  of 
ancient  woods  to  be  used  in  the  mixture  of  new  soil  for  the 
trufTlcs.  If  good  wood  earth  of  oaks  can  be  had  in  the  vicinity, 
the  filling  of  the  pit  is  not  at  all  different  from  that  of  lofty 
woods  previously  directed ;  but  very  often  there  are  no  woods 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  at  least,  no  oak  woods ;  and,  in  that 
case,  soil  produced  from  dung  must  be  mixed  with  very  rich 
vegetable  mould*  This  is  found  under  groups  of  trees  that 
have  stood  a  long  time,  upon  places  that  have  been  long  planted 
with  poplars,  willows,  or  fruit  trees,  or  even  upon  hills;  but  not 
in  wet  and  marshy  meadows  and  pastures. 

It  often  happens  that  this  natural  soil  is  too  loose  or  too  com- 
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pact.  In  the  first  case,  it  contains  too  much  sand,  and  must  b« 
mixed  with  clay  or  loam ;  but  a  too  compact  soil  has  in  its  com- 
position too  little  sancl,  and  re(|ijires  an  nclditioii  ot  loam  or 
mea«;re  clay.  If  marl  is  to  be  met  with  in  tlie  iR'i^rlihoui  luxxf, 
especially  calcareous  marl,  it  much  improves  the  mixture;  but, 
if  there  is  none  at  all  in  the  vicinity,  its  place  must  be  supplied 
by  calcareous  stone  or  pieces  of  chalk  reduced  to  powder.  All 
these  species  of  soil  must,  at  ihc  same  lime  that  llie  earth  from 
dung  is  prepared,  be  broiifrht  together  in  a  heap,  to  which  aiust 
be  added  as  much  ol  the  parts  of  plants,  viz.  the  refuse  of  the 
vcgetiibles  used  in  the  kitchen,  leaves,  sawdust  of  oak  or  other 
deciduous  trees  (l)ut  not  of  pines),  or  wood  earth  from  falls  of 
wood,  as  the  diU'erent  soils  occupy  in  space.  Such  a  heap  of 
soil  must  be  turned  over  every  week,  and  moistened  in  dry 
weather;  atul,  if  not  in  the  shade,  must  be  protected  by  a  iiigli 
wall  from  being  suddenly  dried  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is 
advisable,  every  time  that  it  is  turned  over,  to  cover  it  with  young 
oak  leaves,  and  to  nnx  them  well  with  it  the  next  time  it  is 
turned  over.  For  want  of  the  leaves  of  this  species  of  tree, 
those  of  other  trees  (for  instance,  hoi  ii beams,  beeches,  elms, 
hazels,  and  others)  may  be  taken.  Tiie  heap  havinrr  been  assi» 
duously  and  carefully  wroui^ht  over,  the  earth,  in  the  course  of 
the  suauiier,  will  have  become  very  rich  in  vegetable  soil,  and  in 
tlie  autunni  may  be  applied  to  the  making  of  the  trutile  bed.  The 
mode  of  making  it  difiers  from  that  which  has  already  been  de- 
scnbetl  lor  soil  in  lofty  woods,  in  nothing,  except  that,  instead  of 
the  wood  earth,  which  is  there  made  use  of,  this  artificial  eartii 
is  taken. 

,  If  all  the  i^recepts  u  hicli  have  been  c^iven  have  been  observed 
in  planting  the  truflles,  the  jMoprielor  of  artilieial  groups  (»f 
trees  may  enjoy  tlie  pleasure  of  raisinL!;  ti  esh  tubers,  as  well  as  the 
proprietor  of  wood  soil.  It  is  advisable  not  to  make  the  first  plant- 
ation too  large,  in  order  at  first  to  have  merely  a  nursery  from 
which  truffles  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  When  this  is  once 
upon  an  estate,  larger  plantations  may  be  made,  which  are  not 
restricted  to  the  pieasurett  oi  the  table,  but  also  iocrease  the 
ificome. 

Plantations  of  truffles  in  large  gardens  are  combined  with 
more  circumstances  and  frreater  difficulties.  Here  is  a  want  of 
w<^oil  soil,  oaks,  and  hornbeams,  whieh  must  Ix^  supplied  or  new* 
planted,  it  would  be  loo  tedious  a  process  to  plant  an  oak  in  a. 
garden,  and  wait  for  its  spreading  so  far  as  to  atibrd  the  slmde 
necessary  to  a  plantation  of  truffles.  An  old  pear  tree,  a  high- 
trained  apple  tree,  or  several  plum  and  cherry  trees,  will  answer 
the  purpose.  In  the  south  of  Germany,  «weet  chestnut  and 
almond  trees  attain  such  a  height  and  s})read  of  boughs,  as  to 

-^^^      <^       ^  pr<$f«raM«  to  befiom^. 
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Miflbned  fruit  trees.  Eveti  in  Itolj»  the  delicate  white  truffle 
is  reared  under  chestnut  treeii» 

.  In  most  cases,  oak  leaves,  or,  nt  least,  the  leaves  of  the  horn*> 
beam,  are  to  be  had  in  the  nei<rhbourhood,  or,  at  leost»  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  llv  however,  they  are  not,  which* 
^jbould  certainly  be  a  very  extraordinary  casC)  a  small  plantaiion 
df' young  oaks  and  hornbeams,  that  are  nottoow<eak,  must  be 
made  a  few  years  before,  in  a  comer  of  the  garden,  that  the  ne«- 
49»&rj  foliage  may  be  obtained  from  them ;  or  nurseries  of  both' 
species  of  tree  be  raised  from  seed,  that  there  may  be  a  pre* 
vioUs  sapply  of  young  trees  for  planting  the  truffle  bed.  'ri»t8| 
ih  most  cases,  will  not  be  necessary,  as  the  young  trees  may  be 
dbtftined  in  the  environs.  The  preparation  of  tlie  soil  for  plant** 
ations  of  tn]iffles  in  large  gardens  is,  when  a  sufficiency  of  oak 
leaves  oan  be  had,  not  different  from  similar  plantations  in 
pleasure  grounds,  only  the  earth  b  more  abundantly  mixed  with 
oak  leaves.  When  all  the  previous  preparations  have  been 
duly  made,  the  truffles  are  to  be  j^anted  in  the  same  way  that 
tliey  arc  in  the  tall  timber  woods ;  and  the  new  plantation  may 
bo  somewhat  thicker  planted  with  young  oaks  and  hornbeams^ 
soias  that  they  maybe  the  most  numerous,  viz.  in  the  proportion 
4f  two  thirds  or  three  fourths.  This  truffle  bed  must  also^ 
every  autumn,  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oak  kaves  aliout  a  foot 
thidi,  that  the  earth  may  by  decrees  impart  to  the  plantations  a 
hurge  quantity  of  the  matter  of  the  oak  tree«  For  the  same  rea- 
^n,  it  is  very  advantageous,  if,  instead  of  wood  earth,  pounded 
mk  bark,  or  spent  bark,  that  has  already  been  used  by  tho 
tanners,  be  made  use  of;  nevertheless,  the  first  is  more  efflca- 
dion^  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  it  having  more  efHcacy  than 
wheni  the  whole  is  of  spent  bark.  But  a  heap  of  soil  consisting 
ofila  miRt«ra  of  the  two  kinds  of  bark  requhres  a  longer  time 
than  ijbe  nsiial  wood  earth  for  complete  decomposition,  and  for 
becoming  a  uaehil  earth.  It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  that  it 
dsauld  prepared,  not  in  the  8prin|^  but  in  the  antumn  pre-* 
oedii)gi  thereby  to  give  it  more  time  to  moulder* 

The  truffle  beds  made  in  gardens  require  constant  attentloif» 
lest  they  should  be  overshadowed  and  exhausted  by  higb^oW* 
iiig  plants.  All  such  plants  most  therefore  be  early  removed ; 
but)  she  kinds  of  grass  that  do  not  grow  too  thick  may  be  spared* 
The  truffle  plantation  must  occupy  the  lowest  situation  in  the 
garden,  that  it  nnay  not  sufflir  (mm  drought;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  becomes  somewhat  dry»  it  requires  to  be  moistened  by 
moderate  watering.  Man,  as  in  all  plantations  in  kardens, 
fields^  and  woods,  has  to  contand  wtt|h  manysorts  of  anhnals, which 
force  their  way  into  his  possessions,  and  contend  for  the  properly 
whioh  he  has  assumed.  Truffles  are  also  sought  for  and  con- 
aMMd-by.many  «niii»b;  and  th^  are  the  more  «asUy  detected^ 
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Ctdiivaiim  of  Truffles* 


by  these  creatures,  as  they  betray  their  place  of  growth  by  the 
smell  which  they  diffuse  around  them. 

In  a  lofty  wood,  inhabited  by  wild  swine»  it  is  not  advisable  to 
make  a  plantation  of  truffles :  the  swine  would  easily  discover  and 
destroy  them,  especially  as  they  are  fond  of  low  situations.  Red 
deer  and  roes,  which  scrape  out  and  eat  them,  are  less  danger- 
ous. Where,  therefore,  many  red  deer  are  in  a  forest,  the  new 
plantation  must  be  secured  from  their  attacks  by  a  high  hedge. 
This  also  keeps  off  the  fox,  which  attacks  them  in  the  same 
manner ;  so  also  does  the  badger,  though  this  animal  is  become 
too  rare,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  to  do  much  damage ;  and,  if 
one  should  be  desirous  of  breaking  into  the  truffle  plantation,  it 
would  be  discovered  and  become  the  welcome  prey  of  the  game- 
keeper. More  dangerous  than  these  are  the  squirrels,  which 
are  very  dexterous  in  scraping  up  the  tubers  and  eating  them  : 
all  the  squirrels  which  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
truffle  plantations,  must  be  shot.  Mice  also  seek  truffles  that 
are  ripe,  at  which  time  they  betray  themselves  by  their  smell. 
If  the  plantation  be  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  the  mice  may  be 
poisoned,  which  in  one  that  is  not  hedged  about  cannot  be  done, 
le-st  the  game  should  be  destroyed.  Mice  live  in  woods  gene- 
rally only  in  society ;  and,  by  a  little  attention,  may,  in  separate 
places,  be  easily  dug  out,  caught,  and  extirpated. 

The  security  of  truffles  is  combined  with  the  greater  difficul- 
ties in  pleasure-grounds,  which  usually  adjoin  the  open  fields, 
from  which  they  are  visited  by  field  mice.  Here,  catching  and 
poisoning  them  is  a  security  only  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  of  the  environs  can  be  freed  from  these  voracious 
animals.  Owls  and  crows  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  mice.  If 
these  birds,  especially  the  first,  can  be  habituated  to  dwell  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  truflle  plantations  (w'hicb,  through  com- 
plete protection,  it  is  easy  to  effect),  mice  will  not  be  able  to  do  any 
great  mischief,  at  least  not  greater  than  in  every  other  garden 
and  field  plantation.  Snails,  both  the  red  and  the  black  wood 
snails,  are  only  in  wet  weather  injurious  to  plantations  in  which 
the  truffles  lie  too  shallow,  or  rise  quite  above  the  surface. 
Worms  do  much  more  damage,  especially  in  such  truffle  plant- 
ations as  are  made  in  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds.  The  drawing 
here  of  worms  from  the  environs  cannot  be  avoided,  as,  from  the 
cover  of  leaves,  they  lie  warm  in  winter,  and,  from  the  quiet 
which  the  truffle  beds  enjoy,  arc  not  distnrhcd  in  summer.  The 
larvee  of  many  species  of  beetle  (viz.  of  the  ilfelolontlia  Z)er- 
m^stes  piniperda,  M.  horlicola,  M.  solstitinlis,  A'pate  capucnia), 
the  maggots  of  several  flies,  scolopendrjc,  millepedes,  &c., 
penetrate  the  truffles  in  nl!  directions,  give  them  a  bitter  taste, 
and  often  are  the  cause  ol  their  death.  Tfint  new  plantations 
sometimes  fail  is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  a  process  that  is 
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defective,  or  to  the  impossibility  ot  completing  a  good  one. 
These  worms  may  be  the  cause  that  all  labour  and  expense  were 
applied  in  vain.  That  plantations  which  are  new  are  the  most 
exposed  to  these  enemies  is  easy  to  be  explained.  :The  earth  is 
not  yet  sulliciently  penetrated  by  the  tannin  of  the  onk,  which 
is  olFfiisive  to  these  kinds  of  insects,  and  drives  them  away. 
They  are  usually  brou^rht  here  by  the  dung-earth,  especially 
when  it  contains  parts  tliat  are  not  entirely  converted  into  soil. 
For  this  reason,  the  frequent  turning  of  the  heap  of  eai  ih  is 
necessary.  If,  when  this  takes  place,  it  be  observed  that  many 
worms  have  established  themselves  in  it,  only  let  there  be 
mixed  in  it  some  unslaked  lime,  or  ashes  that  have  not  been 
lixiviated,  which  will  s})eedily  kill  these  animals.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  heap  must  be  strewed  with  a  thin  layer  of  lime  or 
ashes,  and  then  well  stirred.  The  earth  may  also,  some  time 
before  the  making  of  the  truffle  plantation,  be  shot  into  a  hot 
place,  and  be  completely  dried;  by  which  means  all  the  worms 
will  be  destroyed:  but,  in  this  case,  Ix  lore  making  the  plant- 
ation, the  earth  must  be  sulliciently  moistened ;]  and,  from  the 
drying  which  it  has  underfrone,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  a 
considerable  part  of  its  efTicucy  in  manuring. 

If,  by  accident  or  mistake,  the  first  planting  of  truffles  should 
not  succeed,  there  is  only  by  this  a  whole  or  half  a  year's  time 
lost;  but  the  bed  itself  h;is  f^ained,  since,  by  means  of  the  de- 
cayed oak  leaves,  a  richer  matter  has  been  imparted  to  the  earth, 
so  that  the  truffles  removed  to  it  in  the  succeedinLC  autumn  or 
spring  will  succeed  Ijt^tter  and  produce  greater  numbers.  It  is 
advisable,  before  the  repeated  })lanting  of  the  fungi,  to  dig  over 
the  place  destined  for  them  and  to  manure  it  well  with  oak 
leaves.  Jl  tlicrc  be  time  enough  from  the  moment  of  the  dis- 
covery  of  the  failure  ot  tlie  plnntation,  to  the  time  of  replanting 
it,  this  manurifig  with  oak  leaves  may  be  twice,  or  oftener, 
repeated.  Too  much  matter  from  oak  trees  cannot  be  accumu- 
lated upon  the  plantation  ;  since  experience  informs  us  that  the 
taste  of  truffles  growmg  wiki  in  the  woods  is  more  delicate  and 
aromatic  in  proportion  as  they  have  stood  nearer  to  oak  trees, 
and  have  grown  in  their  shade.  The  same  experience  has  been 
repeated  in  the  case  of  nrtificinl  plantations  of  truffles.  He 
who  bestows  much  diligence  and  ^i  cat  care  upon  such  plant- 
ations will  secure  to  himself,  in  a  lew  years,  a  rich  liarvest  of 
well-tasted  tubers,  and  may  thank  the  author  of  this  small 
treatise  for  having  lielped  him  to  obtain  them. 

[Our  readers  will  find  a  short  review  of  the  French  trans- 
lation of  this  w  ork  in  our  first  Volume,  }).  320;  and  some  ob- 
servations on  the  culture  of  the  truiile  In  Vol*  IL  p.  480.|  VoU 
III.  p.  102.9  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  262.] 
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Akt.  IV.  Floricuhural  and  Boianieal  Notices  cm  Kindi  «/*  Plamis 
uetUy  introduced  inio  &ur  Gardens^  and  thai  have  originated  in  thrm^ 

and  on  Kinds  of  laterett  prev}ou$ly  extant  in  them  ;  supplement  a  ri; 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  £MCjfclopadia  of  J^iauiit'  4f 
the     Horlus  JJriiannicus.*' 

Curtis* t  Botanical  Magamne  /  in  immthl j  Domberft,  Mcti  eontaliifng 
eight  plates ;  3s.  6^.  coloured,  St.  plain.   Edited  by  Sir  Wilfittit 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.»  &o.  '  t 

JSdutnrds's  Boianical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  places;  colourfMl,  S.v.  plain.  EUIited  by  Dr«  Lfudlfyi 
Professor  of  Butitny  in  tlic  London  University. 

Siveel's  British  Floxvt  /  -(im  iien  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates;  35.  coloured,  'Is.  :6d.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  Ubrariao  to  ibe 
LiDDieao  Society. 

Ran'uncula'cejb, 

USL  CLE-MATIS  M479  fl^rida  rpfex.  mag.  of  boC.  W.  p.  147. 

•var.  3  Steb6l(UI  D.  Don  Slebold't  J,   or  10  Jn   P  G  Ja|Mn  1836  L  a.1  SwL  Br.  i.  fard.  SSa  ; 

**  This  |)lc)iu  is  one  of  the  valuable  additions  made  to  our 
collections  by  Dr.  Siebold,  by  whom  it  was  introiliiced  from 
Japan,  of  which  interesting  country  he  is  now  en»r«pred  in  the 
publication  ot  a  complete  account  ui  liie  Insluryf  social  iilatti,  mul 
natural  productions." 

"  The  present  plant,'*  says  Professor  Don,  "  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  distinct  species;  but,  after  a  most  carfeni 
comparison  with  the  ordinary  I'orni  of  C.  fiurida,  we  are  saiisfied 
of  its  being  only  a  v  a  iciy  ol  that  higlily  ornamental  species. 
The  leaves  and  branches  arc  rather  more  hairy,  and  the  petals 
sufftised  with  violet  spots;  so  that  the  flower  has,  in  florists* 
languajje,  a  dark  eye.  No  plant,  however,  possesses  stronrrer 
claims  to  a  place  in  the  Hower-fn^rden,  from  us  graceful  habitf  * 
and  fiom  the  size  mikI  iK  niity  ot  lis  l>U).-.>oms.  The  plant  thrives 
be^L  in  a  juixIui  l  ui  ptaL  and  loam,  and  is  incre;used  by  layers/' 
(vSV7.  J  Jr.  Fl.-Gatd,^  Aug.) 

Ca  ri^oph yll et€. 

U\5.  L\  CHNIS 

Received  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  (where  it  flowerei 
in  a  warm  open  border)  from  Mr.  Booth  of  Hamburg,  under 
the  name  here  adopted,  and  evidently  intended  to  commemorate 
the  services^  rendered  to  soience  and  botany  in  particubii^  of 
J}r.  Alexander  Bunge,  who  not  only  accompanied  ProAnw 
I^edebour  in  his  celebrated  travels  in  the  Altaic  but  was  attached 
to  the  Russian  mission  which  went  to  Peltin,  during  which  he 
collected  many  plants  in  the  north  of  China*  It  is  nearly  allieid 
toL,  grandifl^ra  t^c^.y  and  was  found  by  Dr.  Bunge  in  a  garden 
at  Pekin.  {Dot*  Mag.9  Aug.) 
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JLe»umin6$is  %  Papiliondceis, 

SiatL  HOSAXK/wl 

HKimtmUitA  eiMvli«.naMI  ]£  A  oo  3  Ja  R  K.  Amr.  tim  8  BotMg.1077. 

A  stolontferoiiSy  hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  smooth  taper 
item.  Among  the  last  seeds  sent  from  California  by  Mr.  Douglas 
were  some  orthis  plant.  It  is  much  larger  than  any  other  known 
sptecies  of  HosiicktOy  forming  a  stout  bush  about  S  fr.  high,  and 
muUiplying  itself  readily  by  its  creeping  roots.  ^'  Ahhough  its 
flowers  are  unattractive!  it  forms  a  good  shrubbery  plant,  where 
k  w  desicable  to  give  the  appearance  of  undergrowth  quickly ; 
hit  (c  resembles  a  shrub  during  the  summer,  and  it  spreads  so 
&st  as  soon  to  extend  far  beyond  its  original  station."  It  pro- 
duces abundance  of  seeds  in  August.  The  embryo  has  some- 
times three  cotyledons*  (Bat*  lieg.,  Aug.) 
1SSSL  xuprnus 

•Tenlculor  Li»A  puly>coloured  j|  A  or  S  n.i  B.Y.P  CalifornUi  ?1831  S  00  Bat.  reg.  1S791 

A  very  beautiful  perennial  lupine^  introduced  from  Cali- 
ibmia  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  hitherto  but  little 
*  known.  It  has  been  called  in  the  Society's  garden  a  dwarf 
Liuptnus  rivtUdris;  but  the  affinity  of  the  species  seems  to  be  less 
IR^ith  £r.  rivul^ris  than  with  L,  nootkatdnsis,  for  it  has  nothing  of 
an  arborescent  habit.  The  decumbent  habit  of  this  species 
Mftders  It  well  suited  for  a  bed  in  a  flower-garden:  It  produces 
a  great  profusion  of  its  pale  many*co1oured  flowers^  breathing 
the  sweet  perfume  of  the  field  bean  during  all  the  months  of 
'May  and  June,  after  which  it  ripens  its  pods,  and  remains 
shabby  for  the  rest  of  the  year."  {Bat*  Beg,^  Aug.) 
'  Omagricea, 

1185.  CLA'RK;'  ?  ^xuro\Af^>  V<:  ,■  T).  Dnn  \n  Sr/ff.  Br.  Fl.-Gnril.,  319.  ;  Gnrd.  Mng.,x\\\,  p. 

(  .       Sifuoriifiiu: :  C.  rliomboXdca  Douf[.  m  IJoak.  Fi.  Bor.  Amer.,  t.  ^         JJmiL  Bet.  JUg.t  l^i. 

CornpoutcS, 

•BAfT  n/w^  FiKh.  A  Ifay.  (la  boiMur  of  Prqfe$Mr  Baer,  of  the  Unirendtv  of  Porpat.)    rfir.  fl.-giknl.  996. 
'  vdhrftAitoiiiA  Awi  4  iA|fk   goldciMiiicbered  Q   el  1  apijii  Y  GtlUMft  1895  8  «o  9mu 

r'  A  curious  genus  of  Comp6sitfle»  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  M.  De  Fischer,  director  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  recorded  In  the  AppeAdix  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  of  that  garden  for  1895."  It  is  a  native  of  the  Russian 
(  colony  of  R0SS9  in  New  California,  and  is  nearly  related  to  the 
genus  CaHlchroa.  {Swt*  Br*  It'Gard.,  Aug.) 
'Ea'icaceeBm 

1530.  ilHODODB'NDRON  llOtt  aiMmim  var.  dnwmitaMuni  JtB#.  Beg^  19681 }  dH,  BHt,  p.  U41L 

Sjfmamyme :  R.  dnnamomeum  H'aU. 

Mr.  Herbert  informed  Dr.  LindTey  that  the  old  white  variety 
of  R,  arb^reum  is  harrly,  ami  lias  stood  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
in  the  garden  at  Spoffbrlh ;  whence  Dr.  Lindley  infers  that  this 
-variety  may  also  possess  the  same  quality.   {Bot»  Beg.,  Aug.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

AftT.  L   CwferU  Garden  Market, 

The  market  has  been  fairly,  but  by  no  means  lieavily,  supplied  liuring  tlie 
last  month.  The  WMllier  bong  generally  fine  and  dry,  all  ripe  fruits  have 
met  a  steady  and  r^lar  demand,  at  prices  which  may  be  eonsidcred  remu- 
nerating to  the  growers.  Since  my  last  report,  we  have  experienced  two  very 
high  winds,  and  sonic  considerable  showers  of  rain  :  thf  former  have  caused  a 
great  influx  of  i-oromon  apples  and  pears,  blown  ironi  the  trees,  which  have 
been  literally  given  away,  and  had  the  effect  of  temporarily  depressing  the 
nuorket;  otherwise,  the  ordinary  fruits  of  the  season  being  in  demand  would 
have  b«sn  considerab!\  Iii^ilier  in  prices.  Cherries  were  much  dami^ed  by  the 
wind  and  riun  ;  m-spbt  rries  were  almost  entirely  (^c^troyed  by  the  same  cause. 
Early  summer  pears  have  not  been  very  plentiful,  nor  have  apples  been  furnished 
very  abundantly,  in  a  general  way.  Of  wall  fruit  we  have  as  yet  but  little,  nor 
is  the  crop  generally  good.  Vegetables  generally  are  in  supply  quite  equal  to 
the  demand :  the  prospect  for  them  is  promising.  Potatoes  have  been  excels 
kot,  and  continue  to  be  supplied  abundantly.  —  C\  G.        Aug,  24. 1837. 


T%€  Cobba^  Tribt. 

C«bt«g«^  ncrdflacn : 
White      -      -:  - 
Had       -       -  • 
Plants,  or  Coleworto  - 
Cauliflowert,  per  dc^en 
BraooQli»  Capet  par  twiwh  - 

Legumei. 

V^,    fperiievc  - 
■  ' '  /  ]  ■<  T  sack 

icailatbtatWtparliair  ilava 


'pertoa  • 
;per  cwt 
per  buibal 
New,  per  pound 

Turnin*,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrot.4,  Toung,  per  buuch 
Rt-d  Ui-et,  per  doxen 
Hurtoradish,  per  bundle 

The  Spinach  Tribe. 
Spinach,  per  half  ilcTa 
Mew  Zealand 


The  Onion  Tribe. 

ObIobi,  for  pldJlBg,  per  half 

sieve  ... 
Locks,  per  doMti  bttiudies  - 

Garlir,  per  pouild 

btiAliotf,  per  pound 

Afptiraginout  Plmnti, 

Salads,  f(C 
Lt'ttuire,  per  icorc: 

Cu«  .  •  - 

Cabbase    «       ■  • 
Cdanr.  parbokPe  (Uto  Ij) 


rum 

Parsley,  per  half  sieve 
Tarrafton,  per  dosen  bunches 
Fennel,  per  <loi«^n  bunchrs  . 
Thyrnc,  ^kt  duian  bunched 
Sig  ,  I  I  r  ioxen  bunches 
Mint,  [KT  doien  bunches  • 
}'epi>orni  i  lit,  <blad,  par  doaan 
buoches  - 
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Marjoram,  per  doien  bunches 
Savory,  per  dosen  bancbcs  . 
Basil,  per  doacn  bunchai  • 
I  itosemary,  per  dosen  bunches 

I Lavender,  per  dosen  bunches 
Tansy,  per  ooaao  bunctaai  - 
SlaOa  md  PntU*  for  Taris^ 
Pickling,  ttc. 
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Morels,  per  pound 
Truffles,  English,  per  pound 

Apples,  Dessert,  per  buAd': 
J  li  nesting 

Red  AstrAcan      •  • 

Bilking         -         -  - 
Pears  i)essert,perhalfal*f» 

Jargonelles  -  • 

Cttron  des  Carmej 
Peaches,  per  doica 
Nrctarinca,  per  d  ' 
Aprlcott       •       •  - 
Almonds,  per  pcdc 

Plume.  DaHert.  f  P*'  * 
i-iHHw,  vOTMii.,  J  jj^j,  punnet 

Green  k^K^^.       puinu  t 

Bakiii){,  per  hail  sieve  •> 
C'hi-rrica,  per  pound  : 
l>uk(*t        -        -  - 
Flon  nrc  Heart 
Mulberries,  per  gaL  pottles) 
Gooseberries,  per  half  sieve 
Currants,  par  naif  sieve : 
lila.k  . 

White  ... 
Red,  for  wtna     •  • 
Dessert        _      .  - 
Filberts,  Eiiglish.  per  100  lbs. 

I*iii('-appl{  -,  per  pound 
Orapt^,  hot- house,  per  pound 
Dutch  Mt'loii».  caota 

f-^nglish  .  .  - 
(ir.ipo*,  F.iNbfiii,  JH  t  I  .1  'iii  . 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS.  . 

Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Tnsrrfs  rrw.^t  injurious  to  Culfivrr- 
tors.  By  J.  O.  West  wood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  EotoraolugicaJ 
Society  of  London. 

No.  8.  Thb  small  Erkikb  Movh. 

The  injuries  to  whicli  our  fruit  trees  are  sul)ject  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  kinds: — 1st,  those  by  which  the  young  shoots 
anil  buds  are  destroyed;  2dly,  those  by  which  tlie  leaves  arc 
affected  or  consumed  ;  Sdly,  those  by  which  the  fruit,  in  a  more 
or  less  mature  state,  is  destroyed  ;  and,  4thly,  tliose  by  which  the 
bark  is  damaged.  Perhaps  the  second  of  these  injuries  is  of 
the  most  ordinary  occurrence,  and  of  the  greatest  extent;  for  it 
must  often  necessarily  happen,  that,  shoiikl  tlie  fruit  remain  uuat- 
tacked,  the  destruction  of  the  leaves  will  prevent  its  coming  to 
due  perfection. 

Of  the  leaf-destroyers,  the  most  injurious  species  are  those 
which  live  in  society,  enclosing  themselves  in  a  common  web, 
which  they  either  enlarge  from  time  to  time,  or  quit  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  forming  a  larger  domicile,  in  a  situation  where  tliey  can 
obtain  a  more  abundant  suj)[ily  of  food  than  in  that  which  they 
have  left.  There  nre  many  species  of  these  webbed  caterpillars; 
and  tlieir  ettect  is  sometimes  so  extensive,  that  not  only  is  the  fo- 
liage completely  consumed,  but  the  iVuit  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  branches  enveloped  in  so  strong  a  tissue  of  wt jbljiiio,  that 
the  young  shoots,  which  the  tree  may  pos-ibly  posses?>  liie  j)uwer 
of  throwing  out,  are  impeded  in  theii  growth,  and  unable  to  force 
tliemselves  through  the  web  witi]  \s  liith  the  branch  is  enveloped. 
The  ap})ie  tree  appears  to  be  more  especially  liable  to  this 
species  of  injury.  At  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  July 
last,  1  observed  this  devastation  carried  to  a  lamentable  extent 
in  the  apple  trees  with  which  the  road  sides  between  Abbeville 
and  Paris  are  planted,  and  which  for  miles  were  completely  de- 
foliated.   The  brnnches  were  covered  with  webs,  and  not  the 

least  portion  of  green  was  to  be  seen;  the  webs  were  suspended 
Vol.  Xiil.—  No.  91.  r  f 
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434  Imecis  most  iiijnriom  to  Cultivators  i  — 

from  the  brandies  in  festoons  reaching  to  tlie  ^rouiu],  which, 
beneath  the  tree,  appeared  carpeted  willi  silk,  in  so  iciiiai  kable  a 
manner  as  to  attract  the  aiiention  of  the  most  incurious  pas- 
senger. Some  kinds  of  apples,  however,  as  well  as  the  pear 
trees,  escaped.  It  appeared,  indeed,  sm  [n  i>.iu«r,  iliat  certain  trees 
should  be  untouched,  whilst  the  rest  were  so  completely  de- 
stroyed that  it  was  di)ul)irid  whether  they  would  have  strength 
to  throw  out  fresh  shouts.  Tins  fact,  however,  depending  upon 
the  nice  discrimination  in  the  taste  of  the  insects,  might  be  bene- 
ficially employed,  by  niducing  the  planting  of  those  varieties 
which  appear  to  be  most  unpalatable  to  these  destructive  crea- 
tures. M.  Audouin,  in  one  of  his  lectures*  delivered  this 
season  at  the  .lardin  des  Plnntes,  adverted  to  this  circumstance, 
and  rejjrctted  that  the  old  law  coiinnaiiding  the  inhabitants  to 
uncaterpiiiar  is^dcdieiiiller)  the  trees  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
disuse. 

I  at  first  considered  that  this  mischief  had  been  tluiie  by  the 
caterpillars  of  the  barred  tree  lackey  moth  (Clisiocampa  cas- 
treasis),  which,  during  the  preceding  month  ul  June,  liad  been 
very  numerous  on  the  apple  and  some  oilier  trees  at  Ham- 
mersmith; but  M.  \  .  Audouin  mtormed  iue  that  it  was  the 
Yponomeuta  padella,  or  saiall  ermine  moth  of  the  English  col- 
lectors, that  had  attacked  these  trees  j  and,  since  my  return,  I 
have  ascertained  from  ^Ir.  Cambridge,  and  some  others,  that 
this  moth  has  been  very  injurious  upon  the  apple  trees  round 
London.  Fortunately,  however,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on 
its  injurious  propensities  being  far  less  extensive  in  this  country 
than  in  France;  foi  never  did  I  witness  in  this  country  such 
wholesale  devastation  as  tliat  exhibited  by  the  apple  trees  be- 
tween Paris  and  Abbeville,  mentioned  above. 


Order,  Lc|)ido[)tcra. 
Section,  Isocturna. 


(See  art.  Rose  Moths,  p.  386.) 


Faaiiiy,  Yponomeutidse  Stepheit$.    So  named  tioui  the  typical  genua. 
Genus,  YponomeAta  Failmdut',  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ityw- 
nomo*  (feeding  secretly,  or  a  burrow);  having  allusion  to  iJie  web- 
spinning  luibits  of  the  caterpilliirs. 
Syn.  of  the  genus,  i'haUe^oa  jflnea  ^»Lmn,i  Hnuinea  JUaworih;  T^jgiam 
Hubnvr, 

Species,  YponomeAta  paddlla.  (So  named  from  Prikniu  PiUius,  or  bird  cherry, 

one  of  the  treis  upon  which  it  occasionally  feeds.) 
Syn.  /*halnp'na  7f  nexi  padclla  Linno'u.i;  Ermlnca  padi  Ifaworfh.  (Fifi.  117.: 
/of  the  natural  size;  and  e  the  same  magnified,  with  the  wings  expanded.) 


*  I  attended  several  of  these  lectures  (the  entire  course  of  which  ronsipted 
of  about  fifty,  in  which  the  professor  especially  treatetl  upon  tiie  in^cct^ 
ii\)urioiiB  to  vegetation) ;  and  1  whs  gratified  at  observing  nie  considerable 
number  and  respt  ctahility  of  the  audience,  whose  interest  in  the  subject 
was  evinced  by  the  copious  notes  made  by  many  of  them.  Several  laiBes 
were  amongst  the  number. 
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Anterior  wings  ordinarily  of  a  leaden  white,  with  about  thirty 
remote  minote  black  spots,  disposed  somewhat  regularly  in  lon- 
gitudinal rows,  but  on  the  hinder  margin  they  are  more  irre- 
gular, and  tend  to  a  transverse  disposition :  cilia  livid.  Pos* 
terior  wings  lead-coloured:  cilia  rather  palen  Extremely 
variable :  some  examples  having  the  ground  o\'  the  anterior  wings 
white;  others  with  the  costa  livid,  and  the  inner  margin  white; 
some  with  a  livid  or  pale  lead-coloured  central  cloud;  others^ 
again,  entirely  of  a  pale  or  deep  lead  colour ;  and  all  interm^ 
diate  shades  occur :  the  number  of  spots  also  varies.  {Stephens 
Hlvst,  BriU  Ent.  Lepid.^  vol.  iv.  p.  243.) 

The  caterpillar  {  /^.  n?.^^^  rather  magnified)  of  this  moth 
is  of  an  ashy  white  colour,  with  a  brownish  head»  and  a 
number  of  small  black  spots,  of  which  the  largest  form  a  series 
on  each  side  of  the  body.  It  has  sixteen  feet,  the  three 
anterior  pairs  beinor  articulated,  and  attached  to  Uie  three  an- 
terior segments.  The  tour  following  pairs  are  membranaceous, 
fidse,  ventral  Ijm;  and  the  terminal  pair  anal,  and  also  mem- 
branaceous. Tney  are  below  the  middle  size,  and  the  body 
is  smooth.  In  regard  to  the  predilection  of  this  caterpillar  for 
any  particular  kind  of  food,  I  have  already  noticed  that  only 
some  kinds  of  apples  were  affected ;  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  its  principal  food  (whence  its  specific  name  is  de- 
rived) is  the  bird  cherry,  although  the  white  thorn  is  also  even 
more  subject  to  its  attacks ;  whole  ^edges  being  sometimes  en* 
tirelv  defoliated  in  summer,  and  covered  with  webs.  The  re- 
mark of  De  Oeer  and  R^nmnr  {Memoiresy  torn  ii.  m^m.  viii. 
p.  924.),  that  caterpillars,  in  general,  prefer  that  particular  kind  of 
plant  upon  which  they  were  produced,  will  enable  us  in  some 
measure  to  account  for  thb  predilection ;  but,  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  parent  moth  always  chooses,  in  like  manner,  the  kind  of 
tree  upon  which  it  had  fed  whilst  in  the  caterpillar  state  for  the 
reception  of  its  eggs,  we  can  hardly  account  for  the  fact,  that  in 
one  situation  the  white  thorn  alone  is  attacked,  and  the  fruit 
trees  untouched ;  whilst  in  another  it  is  only  one  kind  of  apple 
tree  that  is  injured. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  thb  insect,  that  it  is  not 
only  social  in  the  caterpillar  state  {Jig.  1 18.  a),  but  that  it  retams 
its  sociality  during  the  period  of  its  pupation  (6),  the  cocoons 
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being  formed  within  the  web  which  had  served  for  the  abode  of  I 
the  caterpillars.    These  webs  are  quitted  from  time  to  time^  and  I 
new  encampments  established  at  short  distances  from  each  other ;  | 
hence,  each  brood  constructs  several  webs  in  the  course  of  its  I 
caterpillar  state;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  caterpillars  do  I 
not  quit  their  webs      feedi  but  only  eat  such  leaves  as  are  en-  1 
closed  in  each  web.    The  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  colony  ^ 
varies  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred;  and,  hence,  the  more 
numerous  the  colony,  the  more  frequently  is  a  change  of  real- 
dence  required.    These  webs  consist  of  a  great  number  of 
threads  not  unlike  spider  webs,  arranged  somewhat  irregularly, 
but  sufficiently  loose  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  be  seen  through 
the  covering.    The  caterpillars  eat  only  the  parenchyma  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf;  they  also  arrange  their  threads  longi* 
tudinally,  each,  apparently,  having  a  thread  of  its  own,  along 
which  it  moves  either  backwards  or  forwards  without  disturbing 
its  neighbours,  which,  when  in  repose,  are  arranged  side  by  side. 
The  lai^r-sized  nests  include  several  of  the  smalier  branches 
or  twigs  with  their  leaves ;  and  some  parts  are  of  a  firmer  tex- 
ture than  the  rest,  apparently  for  resisting  the  wet.    When  the 
parenchyma  of  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  enclosed  in  the  web  ] 
nave  been  consumed,  the  nest  is  abandoned,  and  a  new  one 
made,  enclosing  a  fresh  bunch  of  twigs,  each  of  the  caterpillars  1 
spinning  a  considerable  number  of  threads ;  and  thus,  each 
colony  constructs  as  many  as  six  or  eight  distinct  web^  dis* 
figuring  the  tree,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  are 
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many  sociedes  established  upon  it  The  leaves,  thus  half  con- 
sumed)  wither  up^  as  well  as  the  young  branches,  for  want  of 
support)  and  the  tree  assumes  the  appearance  of  having  been 
entirely  scorched  up  with  fire.  The  caterpillars  rarely  quit  their 
nests ;  but,  when  alarmed  or  disturbedi  they  endeavour  to  make 
their  escape  by  spinning  a  long  thread,  and  dropping  to  the 
ground.  When  touched,  also,  they  writhe  about  with  great 
activity,  and  will  run  backwards  nearly  as  fast  ns  forwards. 

When  full  grown,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  each  cater- 
pillar encloses  itself  in  a  long  and  nearly  cylindrical  cocoon  of 
white  silk  d)^  of  a  leathery  consistence;  and  these 

cocoons  are  arranged  side  by  side  at  one  end  of  the  nest,  forming 
a  mass  not  unlike,  only  considerably  larger  than,  a  mass  of  ants' 
effgs,  as  the  cocoons  of  the  ant  are  commonly  called.  As  the  whole 
of  a  colony  has  been  reared  from  one  brood  of  e^^,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  case  that  the  entire  number  commence  the  construction 
of  their  cocoons  at  the  same  time^  and  the  whole  are  generally 
completed  in  the  same  day.  In  this  cocoon,  the  insect  imme* 
diately  undergoes  its  change  to  the  chrysalis  state  {Jig,  1 1 7.  c) ; 
audits  chrysalis,  which  does  not  materially  differ  from  those  of 
other  small  lepidopterous  insects,  is  of  a  shining  chestnut  colour. 
It  difiers,  however,  from  the  chrysalides  of  the  leaf-rollers,  in  want- 
ing the  tranverse  series  of  hooks  with  which  the  abdominal  seg* 
ments  of  the  latter  chrysalides  are  fumbhed ;  and  hence,  whent 
at  the  expiration  of  about  twenty  days,  the  perfect  insect  is  ready 
to  come  forth,  the  insect  being  unable  to  work  tfie  chrysalis  out 
of  the  cocoon,  the  escape  of  the  imago  is  effected  within  the  latter^ 
and  the  moth,  with  its  wings  in  an  unexpanded  state,  makes  its 
way  out  of  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  after  which  its  wings  soon 
spread  to  their  full  size. 

The  perfect  insects,  owing  to  their  very  conspicuous  appearance, 
and  their  great  numbers,  are  to  be  observed  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance flying  over  the  trees  of  hedges.  In  this  state,  their 
only  object  is  to  perpetuate  their  kind.  The  manner  in  which 
the  efflKS  are  deposited,  and  the  young  caterpillars  developed,  ap- 
pearsnrst  to  have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Major  ( Treatise^  p.  51.) ; 
but  subsequently,  with  more  precision,  by  Mr.  I^ewis  {Trans* 
Ent.  Soc.,  i.  p.  22.).  The  former  writer  states  that,  on  the  29th 
of  July,  he  found  the  parent  coating  her  eggs  over,  which  she 
appeared  just  to  have  been  d€))ositing,  with  gummy  matter 
(employing  her  tail  in  the  operation),  which,  when  dry,  forms  a 
thin  shell  or  scale,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On 
the  19th  of  October,  on  examining  the  scale,  he  found  twenty- 
six  caterpillars  existing,  which  he  was  persuaded  had  never  left 
their  abode^  as  at  that  time  all  the  parts  were  completely  shut 
up,  and|  indeedf  the  edges  of  the  scale  were  fast  cemented  to  the 
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branch.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  they  may  derive  some  little 
support  from  tlie  sap  of  the  branch  under  the  shell  or  covering 
where  tliey  reside  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  never  emerge 
from  their  birthplace  to  obtain  fotuL  or  form  any  additional  re- 
sidence, till  they  are  influenced  by  tlie  warmth  in  the  following 
spring: — Mr.  Lewis  takes  up  the  observation  where  it  had  been 
left  by  Mr.  Mnjor,  and  states  that,  about  the  time  that  the  trees 
are  coming  into  leaf,  the  caterpillars  make  their  escnju' ;  but  they 
do  not  commence  spinning  webs  immediately  :  they  cannot  yet  eat 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  and  ihey  require  some  protection 
from  the  cold  and  rain,  wliich  their  tender  frames  are  not  yet 
fitted  to  endure:  to  effect  this  they  mine  into  the  leaves,  ca  ilnj^ 
the  cellular  tissue  only,  and  leaving  the  epidermis  untouclied. 
Haviiiii;  acquired  siiiHcient  strength  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  devour  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves, 
they  make  their  way  out ;  and  the  anxious  gardener,  who  has 
hitherto  orily  observed  the  brownness  of  tlie  leaves  caused  by  the 
mining,  but  which  is  by  him  attributed  to  the  withering  blast 
ol  an  easterly  wind,  is  astonished  when  he  perceives  myriads  of 
caterpillars  swarming  on  his  trees,  and  proceeding  with  alarminL^ 
rapidity  in  their  devastating  course.  The  fact  of  their  mining 
sufficiently  explains  the  reason  of  their  sudden  appearance:  it 
shows  how  one  tlay  not  a  single  caterpillar  may  be  visible  on  the 
trees,  and  the  next  they  may  be  swarnnng  with  larvie,  of  so 
large  a  size  as  to  rebut  the  idea  of  their  having  been  recently 
hatched. 

For  the  destruction  of  these  insects,  various  plans  have  been 
recommended.  Mr.  Major  says  that  nothing  more  is  require<l 
than  the  application  of  strong  soapsuds  forcibly  applied  with 
the  engine,  so  as  to  break  the  web,  that  the  suds  ma}'  reach  the 
insects.  Where  the  trees  are  not  much  infested,  gather  the  webs 
including  the  caterpillars,  by  hand,  and  destroy  them  in  any  way 
most  convenient.  Care  should,  however,  in  these  cases,  be 
taken  to  kill,  and  not  merely  to  disturb,  the  caterpillars.  Mr. 
Lewis  suggests  the  picking  off"  and  burning  of  the  leaves  whilst 
the  caterpillars  are  in  the  mining  state;  the  presence  of  the 
insects  being  indicated  by  the  blighted  outward  appearance  of 
the  leaf:  but  prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and  it  seems 
to  me  easier,  as  well  as  more  advantageous,  to  destroy  the  moths 
as  soon  as  they  are  produced,  and  before  they  have  had  time  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  The  generally  simultaneous  appearance  of 
the  entire  brood  in  the  winged  state,  together  with  the  very  con- 
spicuous appearance  of  the  moth,  will  render  this  a  matter  of 
great  facility.  A  sheet  may  be  laid  beneath  the  branches  in  the 
daytime,  which  should  then  be  shar})ly  struck  with  a  stick;  when 
the  molhsy  which  at  that  time  are  sluggish^  will  fall  into  the  sheets 
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and  may  be  easily  destroyed ;  and  the  destruction  of  one  moth 
will  thus  prevent  the  injuries  arising  from  one»  if  not  several^ 
colonies  of  caterpillars  in  the  following  season* 


Art.  II.   Some  Account  qf  Gardens  and  the  State  of  Gardening  in 
the  County  of  Durham,   By  J*  B.  W. 

{Continued  from  p.  203  ) 

Darlington  is  a  thriving  town,  a  few  miles  on  the  Durham 
side  of  the  Tees,  which  river  separates  the  counties  of  Durham 
and  York.  Its  prosperity  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
coal  trade,  for  which  it  is  a  central  depot,  being  connected  by  a 
railway  with  Wilton  Park  colliery  and  the  port  of  Stockton,  and 
by  another  railway  with  a  village  called  Croft,  whence  an  ex- 
tensive district  is  supplied  with  fuel.  Several  branches  of  manu- 
^Eicture  are  likewise  carried  on  at  Darlington^  but  not  to  any 
great  extent. 

Many  of  the  principal  merchants  and  bankers  have  villas  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  to  some  of  which  neat  gardens  are 
attacked.  One  of  the  best  of  these  belongs  to  Joseph  Pease,  Esq., 
5un.,  M.P.  This  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  of  whose  creed  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  leading  prin- 
ciple to  abjure  the  "glitter  and  glare  of  ornament;"  and  the 
influence  of  this  principle  is  as  visible  in  the  absence  of  archi- 
tectural embellishment  from  the  exterior  of  their  buildings,  as  it 
is  in  the  simplicity  and  neatness  of  their  dress.  All  the  mansions 
that  I  have  seen  belonging  to  gentlemen  of  this  persuasion  have 
a  great  similarity  of  character  :  they  are  })!ain  brick  structures^ 
with,  in  most  cases,  an  equally  plain  portico  at  the  chief  entrance, 
and  generally  having  roses  and  other  flowering  shrubs  trained  up 
the  walls*  Mr.  Pease's  house  and  grounds  occupy  an  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  public  roads,  w  hich  constitute  the  boundary 
line  on  two  sides :  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  however, 
considerable  skill  is  displayed  in  the  laying  out  of  this  circum- 
scribed space,  particularly  in  placing  the  plantations  so  as  effec- 
tually to  hide  the  view  of  the  adjoining  town,  and  in  causing  the 
paddocks  in  front  of  the  house  to  assume  something  of  a  park- 
like character,  by  judicious  planting,  and  the  absence  of  con- 
spicuous fences.  On  the  lawn,  among  many  of  the  less  common 
varieties  of  Qu^rcus,  Cral«^gus,  &c.,  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  fem*leaved  beech,  which  appears  to  keep  pace  in  growth  with 
the  common  species.  The  hot-houses  stand  at  the  back  of  the 
lawUy  between  the  mansion  and  the  kitchen-garden.  Stove  plants 
are  grown  in  one^  and  in  the  other  is  the  best  collection  of  pelar- 
goniums I  have  yet  seen  in  the  north ;  but»  as  the  roota  of  these 
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houses  arc  loftier  than  common,  and  have  vines  trained  upon  the 
rafters,  tliey  are  not  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  ; 
neither  do  tlie  vines  seem  to  succeed  well.  Some  variously 
formed  beds  in  front  of  and  about  these  houses  constitute  the 
flower-garden,  in  which  there  is  a  good  selection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  and  an  excellent  assortment  of  calceolarias,  dalilias, 
and  pansies.  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  gardener,  is  an  inveterate 
hybridiser,  and  has  raised  several  distinct  and  superior  varieties 
oi  these  flowers,  and  also  of  pelargoniums  and  petunias. 

In  tlie  kitchen-garden  (which  is  separated  from  the  flower  de- 
partment by  a  screen  of  trees  anil  shrubs),  ihere  is  a  wall  of 
fine  young  peach  trees,  which,  when  I  saw  them  (June  20. )» 
were  just  recovering  from  the  blightincr  influence  of  the  late  un- 
paralleled spring.  The  soil  excavated  from  a  pond  contiguous 
to  the  flower-garden  has  been  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
ibrmatjon  of  a  small  mound,  upon  the  top  of  which  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson has  constructed  an  exceedingly  pretty  moss-house. 

jU  IVeU  Lodgej  late  the  Residence  of'  J,  Backhouse^  Esq.,  the 
pleasure-ground  is,  for  a  suburban  place,  extensive;  and  the 
trees  it  contaios  bear  marks  of  greater  age  than  those  usually  seen 
at  such  places.  The  mansion,  too,  looks  more  ancient  than  aay 
of  the  surrounding  villas;  and  the  whole  place  has  an  expression 
of  solitude^  which  a  visitor  feels  more  forcibly  from  its  proxiinity 
to  a  bustling  and  populous  town.  A  large,  but  most  unoroamental^ 
gi^n-house  stands  in  a  comer  of  this  lawn;  and  joining  ibia 
house,  at  one  end,  there  is  a  sort  of  home-made  aviary,  one 
division  of  which  has  been  clumsily  metamorphosed  into  a 
plant-house.  But  the  green-house,  although  so  uninviting  in  its 
exterior,  contained,  at  the  period  of  my  visit  (June  20.),  a  large 
collection  of  calceolarias  most  superiorly  cultivated :  in  fact, 
previously  to  my  seeing  these  plants  1  had  no  conception  of  the 
perfection  to  which  the  calceolaria  might  be  brought  byeare  and 
skill.  The  general  collection  of  green-house  plants  is  respectable ; 
and>  among  them,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  beautiful  light- 
coloured  salpiglossis,  called  there  S.  striata.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  pleasure-groundi  a  square  plot  (fcMrmerly  the  kitchen- 
garden)  is  laid  out  as  a  geometrical  flower-garden ;  bat  the  beds 
do  not  exhibit  much  variety  or  elegance  of  Ibrm.  The  divisions 
between  the  beds  are  of  gravel,  with  box  edgings.  Herbaceous 
plants  occupy  most  of  these  beds ;  a  few,  however,  are  planted 
with  flowering  shrubs,  as  roses  and  fuchsias;  and  others  are 
devoted  to  bulbs,  which  are  succeeded  by  dab  has  or  annuals. 
There  is  a  small  vinery  in  tliis  department,  wiiich  is  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  plants  in  winter :  vines  are  also  ^rown  in  the 
large  green-house;  but,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  similar  places* 
the  fruit  thev  produce  is  not  very  good. 

In  the  melon-ground  I  noticed  a  fine-looking  variety  of  cucum^ 
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ber^  called  somebody's  wbite-splned.  Of  meloDS,  the  Egyptian 
green-fleslied  is  preferred  to  all  others. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  (whicli  stands  behind  the  flower-garden 
and  the  melon-ground)  a* highly  picturesque  Swiss  cottage  has 
lately  been  erected  for  the  gardener,  Mr.  Lawson. 

The  mansion  is  well  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  <rentle  slope, 
looking  to  the  east^  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Cleveland 
Hills  over  the  intervening  vale.  Here  there  is  a  very  pretty  lawn 
in  front  of  the  house,  but  no  regular  flower-garden ;  and  the 
kitchen-garden  is  merely  a  narrow  slip ;  it,  however,  can  boast 
of  a  wall  of  the  best  peach  and  apricot  trees  that  I  have  seen  for 
some  years. 

A  tew  hundred  yards  from  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  pos- 
sessing similar  natural  advantages,  is  Polam  Hiilj  the  residence  of 
another  (tf  the  Messrs,  Backhouse,  But  the  grounds  at  this  places 
in  defiance  of  their  natural  capabilities,  exhibit  a  wretched  per- 
version of  taste,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  a  total  absence  of  taste^ 
in  the  laying  out.  Seen  from  a  slightly  raised  grass  terrace  on 
the  south  front,  the  pleasure-ground  greatly  resembles  a  game- 
cover,  in  which  the  trees  have  been  planted  without  end  or 
aim,"  except  for  producing  shelter.  The  terrace  is  continued 
along  the  east  front;  and  a  gravel  walk  leading  from  it  descends 
by  a  few  steps  into  a  small  geometrical  flower-garden  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mansion.  The  kitchen-garden  here  is  of  a  good 
size,  and  two  hot-houses  in  it  contain  the  best- managed  vines 
that  have  come  under  my  observation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Darlington.  These  houses  are  heated  by  hot  water,  and,  in  winter, 
are  filled  with  pelargoniums  and  otlier  flowering  plants,  in  the 
culture  of  which  Mr*  Byears,  the  gardener,  is  said  to  excel. 

When  the  convenience  and  cheapness  of  i'uel  are  considered, 
it  is  rather  a  matter  of  susprise  that  the  forcing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  so  little  practised  round  Darlington.  Not  one  of 
the  fbor  gardens  above  described  contains  a  peach-house;  nor 
does  the  grape  appear  to  form  part  of  the  dessert  earlier  than  the 
end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July.  Floriculture^  in  its  many- 
coloured  mantle,  is  decidedly  in  greater  favour  than  its  more 
substantial  relative,  horticulture,  altJ^ough  its  claims  to  our  con- 
sideration are  unquestionably  of  a  much  weaker  character.  I  do 
not  sympathise  in  taste  with  that  celebrated  personage  who  ex- 
claimed. Of  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  give  me  the  cauli- 
flower    still  the  immense  importance  of  fruits  and  v^tables. 


pleasures  they  afford  us,  assuredly  demands  for  them  the  highest 
rank  in  our  estimation. 
An^u^y  1837. 


as  articles  of  subsistence, 
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On  acdmatUiHg  exotic  tUmU 


Art.  III.    On  acdimatUing  exotic  Plants  in  British  Gardens, 


Notwithstanding  the  small  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  acclimatising  exotics^  it  is  evident  that  a  numerous  class  of 
these  plants^  when  in  proper  condition,  are  ci^ble  of  bearing 
the  severity  of  our  winters.  Of  this  fact^  the  great  numbers 
that  survive  the  first  winter  after  planting  out  afibrd  a  most 
convincing  proof;  and,  by  paying  a  litde  attention  to  the  subject* 
we  find  that  those  that  die  are  destroyed  by  the  shortness 
of  our  summer,  rather  than  the  severity  of  our  winter.  We 
often  find  a  plant  that  has  stood  several  hard  winters  cut  off 
in  one  that  is  comparatively  mild ;  and>  therefore*  its  death  must 
be  attiibuted  to  the  condition  of  the  plant*  not  to  the  great 
degree  of  cold  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

At  midsummer,  I  planted  out  several  sorts :  all  of  them  had 
completed  their  growth  for  the  season  ;  consequently,  they  had 
the  rest  of  the  summer  to  ripen  their  wood,  and  form  vigorous 
buds  for  next  season*  Those  planted  out  a  year  sooner  are 
in  a  very  difierent  condition:  they  have  merely  begun  to  grow, 
and  will  scarcely  have  completed  their  growth  before  winter; 
it  will  therefore  be  found  that  their  shoots  are  green,  full  of  sap^ 
and  altogether  nnnble  to  resist  any  degree  of  cold.  If  they  are 
not  completely  killed  by  the  first  frost,  their  shoots  will  be 
destroyed  to  a  few  of  the  first-formed  buds,  which  will  make  an 
efibrt  to  expand,  until  the  tree  is  completely  worn  out.  Two 
or  three  years,  according  to  circumstances,  will  put  an  end  to 
this  stunted  existence.  That  many  plants,  when  planted  out, 
will  perish,  even  under  the  best  management,  is  evident ;  still 
I  consider  the  rapid  decline  of  many  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  attributed  to  the  treatment  they  receive.  At  the  approach 
of  winter,  while  yet  green  and  full  of  sap,  diey  are  cooped 
up  in  some  sort  of  covering ;  where,  in  a  close,  putrid,  rotting 
atmosphere,  ready  for  every  frost,  they  are  compelled  to 
remain  (should  thev  survive)  until  spring.    On  the  first  few 


removed ;  lest  its  shelter  should  induce  the  plants  to  precede 
the  season.  A  plant  thus  deprived  of  protection,  when  it  is 
most  necessary  to  its  existence^  has  its  juices  chilled  and  stag* 
nated ;  the  bursting  bud,  or  young  shoot,  is  destroyed ;  and  the 
plant,  thus  checked  in  its  vegetation,  is  left  to  produce  a  few 
green  and  feeble  shoots,  late  in  autumn.  Yet  a  plant,  so 
plainly  destroyed  by  its  treatment  in  spring,  is  calmly  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  deaths  occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the 
succeeding  winter.  But  this  treatment  ouffbt  not,  in  every  case, 
to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  gardener :  his  employer  is  often 
altogether  to  blame.     The  unsightly  objects  of  protection 


By  N.  M.  T. 
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become  unbeiu*able  eyesores  in  spring;  and,  as  such»  they  must 
be  removed,  at  whatever  risk.  The  gardener,  who  is  thus 
compelled  to  expose  his  plants,  is  often  cbomed  to  find  those  he 
left  rich  in  foliage^  a  putrid  wrecli. 

If  such  a  practice  so  materially  shortens  the  duration  of 
tender  plants,  might  not  one  more  natural  do  much  to  avert 
such  a  calamity  ?  As  many  of  them  are  able  to  withstand  our 
winters^  protection,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  severity,  is 
ttuneoessary.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  call  them 
into  early  and  vigorous  action,  and  thereby  to  lengthen  the 
duration  of  summer,  so  that  they  may  be  able  completely  to 
establish  themselves  before  winter.  To  accomplish  this,  1 
would  extend  the  winter  protection  to  the  roots  and  stems  only ; 
and  withold  the  rest  until  early  in  the  spring*  Exotics  naturally 
commence  growing  much  sooner  than  our  climate,  without 
some  artifice,  will  admit.  Protection,  applied  at  the  time  they 
are  thus  excited»  must  be  extremely  grateful^  and  in  some 
it  will  act  like  spring.  Instead  of  being  removed  as  the  season 
advances)  such  protection  ought  to  be  augmented,  and  every 
stimulus  applied  and  continued,  until  summer  be  finally  esta* 
blished,  and  a  recurrence  of  bard  weather  out  of  the  question. 
Plants  thus  forwarded  would  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  every 
gleam  of  summer^  and  would  be  ready  to  retire  to  rest  at  its 
decline. 

Such  a  system  of  protection  would  be  attended  with  splendid 
results,  were  the  portable  glass  structures  that  you  nave  so 
often  recommended  in  general  use:  nothing,  but  our  bigoted 
adherence  to  that  which  isy  could  so  long  have  kept  them  from 
occupying  the  station  that  they  must  some  day  hold  in  the 
establishment  of  the  horticulturist  A  fixed  peach-house  or 
vinery  will  probably  be  as  great  a  curiosity  in  the  next  century 
as  a  curvilinear  one  would  have  been  in  the  last.  Who  would 
raise  an  expensive  fixed  structure^  that  could  be  used  only  half 
the  Tear,  when  a  portable  one  would  cost  ]ess»  and  might  be 
employed  to  advantage  every  day  ?  When  such  a  revolution 
takes  place,  it  must  be  a  death-blow  to  curvilinears ;  for,  with  all 
their  docility,  1  do  not  think  they  could  be  adapted  to  the 
migratory  system.  I  am  not  by  any  means  hostile  to  curvilinear 
houses :  I  know  them  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  many 
things,  according  to  the  present  mode;  and,  were  I  a  pro- 
prietor regardless  of  expense,  and  anxious  for  something  to 
look  at,  I  should  most  probably  raise  one  with  more  curves 
than  ever  graced  yours  at  Bayswater.  But,  were  I  to  erect 
what  I  consider  would  be  most  useful^  1  would  not  think  of 
building  a  fixed  glass  structure  for  plants  of  any  sort. 

I  have  by  me  phins  of  several  of  my  proposed  movable 
structures ;  and,  if  you  think  that  they  can  interest  any  of  your 
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readers,  tbey  are  at  your  service.  [We  shall  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  receive  these  plans.] 

Should  my  remarks  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper  meet 
your  approbation,  I  hope  that,  in  more  forcible  language,  you 
will  press  them  on  the  attention  of  your  readers:  there  is 
something  in  the  present  practice  radically  wrong. 

FolksUmey  Augusi  4.  1837. 


Art.  IV.    On  the  Propagation  of  the  Pine  and  Fir  Trifttf,  and  other 
.    Coui/era,  bif  Cuttings.   By  T.  M,  LiNDSAY,  Gardener  at  High 
Clere. 

From  some  time  previous  to  the  summer  of  18ti5,  on  to  the 
present  time,  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the 
best  possible  means  of  procuring  plants  of  those  species  of  Co- 
nifers  which,  at  present,  are  extremely  rare  in  this  country,  and 
yet  very  d^irable ;  and  of  the  seeds  of  which  there  are  so  many 
difficulties  attending  the  procuring  and  importation,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  have  such  things,  to 
devise  some  other  means  of  procuring  them  than  that  of  raisu^ 
them  from  seed. 

Having  been  successful  in  raising  a  few  of  the  scarcer  species, 
«nd  also  some  of  the  more  common,  by  cuttings,  and,  with  no 
great  deal  of  trouble  or  attention,  I  have  at  last  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusk>n,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  Coniferse,  in  the  absence  of  seeds, 
may  be  very  advantageously  raised  by  cuttings.  The  species 
that  I  have  raised  by  cuttings  are  as  follows:  — 

Ta^xjhx  Hi^ard.  ifbie  amdbilis. 


Tlxus  bacdta  var.  varieglita. 


n6bilit>. 

Pichla. 

Cupre'ssin*  Eichard,  Picc&, 
JuQiperiw  recurva.  exeUm, 
Tournefortii.  ^  .  .  , 

exp&Dsa.  ^'^"-'^  inicrocurpa. 

prostrita.  Vi'^^'i''" 
D^kaa.  ^  Diodara, 

Abie^ism  Riehard,  monticola. 
Aints  Monnda,  Cembra 

DougUisii.  halepf^nsis. 
Mcnzi^s/;.  s^lvestris, 

Webbubw.  Arauedria  imbricita. 

ClanbrafOao^.  CuniunghiUnaa  lanceolita. 

I  have  found  the  autumn  the  best  time  to  put  in  the  cuttinij^s  ; 
and,  thoui;!)  t!ie  early  spriiig  will  answer  tho  purpose,  I  have  not 
I'ound  success  so  certain  at  that  season.  The  sort  of  cuttiriirs  I 
prefer  are  the  smallest  I  can  select,  from  *2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  of  the 
current  year's  growth,  just  as  the  wood  has  ripened;  say  about 
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the  beginning  or  end  of  October.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken 
o£P  close,  at  the  commencement  of  the  season's  growth ;  or  if 
stripped  ofl^  and  then  cut^  so  much  the  better.  I  have  found 
silver,  or  pure  white,  sand^  with  a  small  portion  of  peat  or  heath 
mouldy  answer  the  purpose  better  than  sand  alone.  With  re- 
spect to  bottom  heat,  I  have  been  successful  both  with  and  with- 
out it;  but  should  certainly  say  that  a  little,  at  a  certain  season, 
was  of  service,  although  by  no  means  when  the  cuttings  are  first 
put  in.  I  would  recommend  the  cutdngs,  for  the  first  five  or  six 
weeks,  to  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  ui  a  shaded 
part  of  any  house  or  pit  where  the  thermometer  generally  stands 
about  60^ ;  after  which  they  may  have  a  little  bottom  heat, 
which  may  be  increased  until  they  are  rooted.  It  b  doubted  by 
many,  whether  plants  of  Coniferss  raised  firom  cuttings  will  ever 
form  leaders,  like  seedling  plants,  unless  a  leader  be  selected 
for  the  cutting.  I  can  only  say  that  all  1  have  raised  have  formed 
good  leaders,  and  many  of  them  have  grown  6  in.  this  season 
(1857).  It  is  well  known  to  many  that  the  common  spruce  fir  and 
others  will,  in  certain  situations,  layer  themselves,  and  from  the 
points,  &c.,  of  their  lower  branches  throw  up  as  good  trees  as 
the  originaL  In  the  statement  of  the  Whim  Spruce"  (p«  249.), 
and  also  on  this  estate,  we  have  instances  of  the  common  spruce 
performing  exactly  the  same  thing;  and  here,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  have  formed  the  fourth  tree  from  the  original,  the 
situation  being  quite  different  from  that  at  the  Whim,  and  an 
exposed  place  on  a  solid  bed  of  chalk.  When  layers  are 
found  to  form  good  leaders,  I  think  cuttings  are  quite  as  likely 
to  do  so. 

High  Oere^  Jufy  20.  I8S7. 


Art.  V.  An  Accouni  of  the  Mode  in  which  the  large  Palm  at  Hale 
Hall,  Lancashire,  tvns  lowered  Five  Feet.  By  John  Nickson, 
Gardener  to  J.  J.  Blackbuiii,  lis;*^.,  M.P.,  at  Hale  Hall. 

The  following  is  the  method  in  which  the  large  palm  at  Hale 
Hall  was  lowerol  5  ft.  in  April,  1834 ;  and  I  shall  feel  proud  if 
you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine. 

The  Sdbal  Blackbnrniaiia  (a  description  and  history  of  which 
are  given  in  Vol.  V«)  becoming  too  high  for  the  house,  I  received 
permission  to  lower  it,  which  I  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner :  — 

For  several  months  previous  to  the  undertaking,  the  house 
was  kept  at  a  low  temperature^  and  water  was  withheld  from  the 
roots,  m  order  to  suspend  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  enable 
it  to  withstand  the  operation.  A  drain  was  also  cut,  of  suffix 
dent  depth  to  keep  the  foundation  dry,  I  then  commenced  by 
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Mode  qf' training  the  Sweet  Pea. 


cutting  a  broad  trench  round  the  wall,  which  I  expected  en- 
closed the  roots,  but  found  they  had  penetrated  through  several 
fissures  to  the  fbli  extent  of  the  house.  Believing  the  destruo> 
tion  of  these  might  prove  injurious,  I  had  them  carefully  taken 
upy  the  wall  removed,  and  the  roots  placed  upon  the  ball,  and 
covered  with  mats,  to  protect  them  from  injury*  The  trench 
was  then  continued  8  ft*  deep,  which  left  the  tree  upon  a  square 
base  of  mnrl,  which  I  caused  to  be  stayed  on  all  sides  to  keep 
it  upright.  A  cut,  18  in.  wide,  and  24  in.  deep,  was  then  made 
underneath  the  roots,  from  north  to  south,  and  one  also  from 
east  to  west,  which  reduced  it  to  four  pillars,  that  gradually 
gave  way  by  the  weight  of  the  tree,  as  the  base  of  each  piikur 
was  diminisheil.  This  was  repeated  until  the  tree  was  brought 
(without  the  least  shock)  to  the  required  depth.  The  wall 
was  then  rebuilt,  leaving  a  space  of  9  in*  round  the  wal]» 
which  was  filled  with  fresh  sandy  soil,  and  the  roots  spread 
therein  as  the  wall  advanced*  This  being  completed,  the 
trench  was  then  filled  with  warm  oak  leaves,  diffusing  a  mild 
heat  through  the  ball,  which  was  watered  by  a  gentle  stream, 
until  the  whole  mass  became  saturated ;  the  house  was  then  . 
kept  warm  and  moist ;  and  the  tree^  thus  excited,  soon  exhibited 
a  growth  at  each  extremity  that  removed  all  apprehensions  for 
its  safety.  When  tlie  heat  of  the  oak  leaves  had  declined,  and 
a  renewal  wns  no  longer  necessary,  I  had  them  removed,  and 
the  space  filled  with  broken  bricks,  to  keep  it  dry;  upon  these  a 
walk  is  formed  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  roots,  commu- 
nicating by  steps  with  the  front  and  back  paths  of  the  house. 
The  sides  are  supported  by  rockwork,  planted  with  moss,  fern, 
and  other  umbrageous  plants,  which  has  certainly  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  palm,  and  added  novelty  to  the  arrangement* 

I  was  informed  by  many  for  whose  horticultural  skill  I  have 
great  respect,  that  I  was  running  great  risk  of  depriving  this 
country  of  one  of  its  greatest  vegetable  ornaments,  or,  at  least,  of 
bringing  on  a  sickly  appearance^  if  not  sudden  death ;  but,  with 
confidence  in  the  above  arrangements,  which  I  had  planned 
after  long  consideration,  I  persevered,  and  have  now  the  satis- 
faction to  see  it  flowerinff  for  the  fourtii  time  in  its  new  situation, 
and  growing  as  vigorously  as  ever* 

iSile  HM^  Aug.  18*  18S7. 


Art.  VI.    A  Mode  of  training  the  Sweet  Pen  in  F/ower- Gar  dene. 
By  John  Fyffe,  Gardener  at  Miltua  iir^ant. 

The  sweet  pea  is  esteemed  by  most  lovers  of  the  flower* 
garden  for  its  rich  profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  delicate  perfume 
which  they  put  forth  after  a  refreshing  shower.    We  conse- 
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qnentlj  meet  with  it  in  most  of  oar  flower-gardens,  either  in 
rows  or  patches,  supported  in  the  common  way  by  brushwood 
stakes ;  though  this  method  is  very  unsightly  to  the  eye  of  a 
lover  of  neatness  and  order,  making  the  flower-garden  resemble 
the  kitchen  department^  from  which  it  ought  to  be  kept  quite 
distinct 

The  method  which  I  have  adopted  for  training  the  sweet  pea 
is  this :  —  Having  procured  a  quantity  of  straight  hazel  rods  about 
the  length  of  6ft*9  I  cut  them  down  the  centre,  painting  them 
with  light  green  paint,  and  place  them  in  the  manner  shown  in 

119*;  fixing  them  firmly  in  the 
ground,  and  tying  them  at  the  top 
with  small  twine*  When  finished  in 
the  above  manner,  they  have  a  much 
neater  and  more  agreeable  appear- 
ance to  the  eye  of  u  lover  of  floricul- 
ture, than  rough  brushwood  stakes, 
which  are  so  unsightly,  and  appear 
so  unsuitable  among  delicate  flowers* 
After  the  hazel  rods  are  fixed  in  the 
above  manner,  I  plant  the  peas  among 
some  rich  stuff  along  the  bottom,  in  a 
TOW  (havingpreviously  forwarded  them 
in  a  cold  frame) ;  and,  by  tying  them 
neatly  to  the  trellis  with  matting  as 
they  advance,  they  will  have  a  neat 
and  light  appearance  when  the  trellis 
IS  covered. 

I  also  think  that  fuchsias,  hello* 
tropes,  salvias,  salpiglossises,  eccre- 
mocarpuses,  lophospermums,  coboeas, 
tropseolums,  maurandyas,  rhodochi- 
tons,  &c.,  would  look  very  well  trained 
in  the  above  manner,  the  height  of 
the  stakes  being  regulated  according  to  the  growth  of  the 
different  species* 

There  are  several  plants  trained  hi  this  manner  here,  and  they 
have  a  good  effect*  The  good  taste  which  Mrs*  Mansfield 
possesses  for  flowers,  induces  her  to  spare  no  expense  in 
beautifying  and  adorning  the  flower-garden* 

Mekon  BtyatUf  Jufy  17*  i8S7* 


Art.  VII-    On  the  Cullu  rc  of  an  early  Crop  of  Melons, 

By  Jam£s  Cutuill. 

It  is  always  my  earnest  wish  to  lay  before  my  brother  gar* 
deners,  any  improvement  that  it  may  be  my  good  luck  to  find  out, 
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hoping  that  they  will  do  the  same  in  return.  Publicity  has  done 
much  for  our  business  these  last  ten  years ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  there  are  some  gardeners  who  condemn  all  writers  and 
books  upon  gardening,  and  who  yet  take  in  all  gardening  pub- 
lications, and  very  much  profit  by  them,  though  they  never 
make  known  their  own  improvements.  I  have  been  requested 
by  several  of  my  acquaintances  to  inform  them  if  I  had  made 
any  improvement  in  tlie  culture  of  early  melons ;  and  I  liave 
taken  the  onl^  way  to  inform  them  that  all  gardeners  should 
take ;  that  is*  m  a  public  way.  The  melons  that  I  cultivate  for 
the  first  crop  are  the  early  Cantaloup,  not  the  golden.  Its 
greatest  weight  is  about  two  pounds ;  its  flavour  is  good  when 
grown  wiih  plenty  of  sun;  but,  like  all  other  early  fruits 
that  are  forced  without  much  sun,  the  flavour  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  so  good,  and  more  particularly  in  such  seasons  as 
we  have  had  of  late.  During  the  last  spring,  up  to  the  13th  of 
May,  we  had  only  150  hours*  sun  altogether.  The  seeds  of 
my  early  melons  were  sown  upon  the  SOth  of  January,  once 
topped,  and  planted  in  the  pit  the  8th  of  March :  they  showed 
fruit  April  1st,  and  set  upon  the  5th,  which  fruit  they  ripened 
upon  the  5th  of  May;  and  upon  the  ISth  of  last  May  a  medal 
was  awarded  for  one  of  mine  at  the  London  Society.  Now,  the 
grand  secret  (and  when  the  idea  first  struck  me  I  was  quite 
enraptured,  well  knowing  that  it  was  good)  is  this :  —  As  soon  as 
the  melon  was  the  size  of  a  walnut^  I  covered  it  with  a 
propagating  glass,  which  I  filled  with  sand ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  plunged  a  thermometer  into  the  sand,  which  generally 
stood  about  90%  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit  stood  about 
75**.  Later  than  May,  the  plan  will  not  answer,  because  we 
allow  the  lining  to  get  low,  Ulie  great  thing  in  my  improve- 
ment iS|  that  the  gardener  can  get  early  melons  whether  there  is 
sun  or  not.  To  the  above,  I  shall  add  a  few  useful  hints.  In 
the  first  place,  1  never  top  young  plants  more  than  twice:  if 
topped  more,  ihey  throw  out  more  vine  than  is  wanting;  and  then 
the  knife  is  used,  which  they  dislike  above  all  things.  Secondly, 
after  the  hills  are  first  made,  I  do  not  add  to  them,  but  mould  ail 
over  the  pit;  so  that  at  each  moulding  the  roots  are  starting 
upwards.  Thirdly,  watering  is  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
in  order  to  steam  the  plants  and  to  keep  down  insects,  but 
never  upon  the  centre,  for  fear  of  canker.  Fourthly»  I  prefer 
having  the  fruit  a  good  distance  from  the  roots;  as,  when  the 
sap  lias  to  pass  so  many  leaves  and  joints,  the  fruit  are  un- 
doubtedly better-flavoured.  The  compost  £  use  is  loam  and 
dung,  not  too  hard  pressed. 

Dyrham  Park  Gardens^  August  15.  18:i7. 
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Art.  Vni.  On  the  Jorcinrr  of  early  Cucumbers  in  Pits  heated  by  Fires* 
By  J.  WiGHTON,  Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford,  Cossey  Uali* 

This  method  possesses  a  tk-cided  advantage  over  the  old  pinn 
of  beds  made  with  manure,  which  are  very  uncertain,  anil  at- 
tended with  great  trouble.  Beds  made  with  dung  soon  lose 
their  heat,  which  must  be  renewed  by  linings  of  manure  ;  and 
these  often  burn  the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  great  care  be  nut 
also  taken,  the  steam  from  the  dung  will  make  its  way  into  the 
beds,  and  destroy  the  plants.  The  heated  vapour  from  the 
dung,  when  it  penetrates  the  beds,  is  injurious  to  the  jilants ; 
and,  in  dull  weather,  it  keeps  the  beds  in  a  wet  state,  so  that  the 
plants  will  become  sickly,  if  they  do  not  decay  with  damp. 

All  this  is  prevented  by  forcitig  with  fire  heat;  for  the  heated 
flue  jirevents  the  necessity  of  using  linings  of  manure,  and  keeps 
the  pits  dry,  and  free  from  noxious  vapours.  There  is,  also,  no 
danger  of  burning  the  roots  of  the  plants,  as  the  flues  are  above 
the  soil.  Tiie  pits  are  filled  willi  oak  leaves,  and  thus  keep  their 
heat  for  a  lonjj:  time. 

■  One  of  my  pits  is  heated  by  hot  water.  This  I  consider  pre- 
ferable to  brick  flues  for  pits  ;  because  the  pipes  occupy  less 
room,  the  heat  is  more  steady  and  uniform,  and  less  fire  isrc<jiu- 
site.  I  keep  the  pits  up  to  IVom  6*0°  to  75°  of  Fahrenheit  ;  and 
use  no  covering  at  night,  unless  the  weather  be  very  cold.  I 
allow  one  plant  only  to  a  light;  sprinkle  the  plants  everv  morn- 
ing and  evening  with  water  a  little  warmed  ;  and  pour  bouic  on 
the  flues,  to  pi  uducc  a  steam,  which  greully  promotes  the  growth 
of  the  plants. 

As  old  customs  arc  not  easily  relinquished,  various  objections 
will  probably  be  raised  against  this  method.  In  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  objected  that  the  expense  would  be  greate  r  than  the 
old  method  with  manure;  secondly,  that  the  dry  heat  will  en- 
courage the  red  spider;  and  ihntllvj  that  it  will  never  answer  to 
set  a  large  pit  to  work  in  order  to  raise  a  few  plants. 

To  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  replied,  that,  where  a  good 
deal  of  forcing  is  going  forward,  a  supply  of  early  cucumbers  is 
highly  desirable;  and,  if  they  are  grown  for  sale,  they  will 
amply  pay  tor  the  expense  of  firing.  To  the  second,  1  have 
used  the  fire  pits  for  eight  years,  and  never  found  tlie  red  spider 
more  common  than  in  the  old-fashioned  beds.  They  are  kept 
ofl*by  the  watering  and  steaming.  To  ilu;  ilnrd,  1  may  observe 
that  my  plants  are  raised  in  one  of  the  forcing-houses.  Since 
tin-  method  of  growing  cucumlu  rs  has  been  adopted,  I  ha\e 
been  very  sucu.'sst"id,  and  have  liot  had  hall  ilic  anxiety  which 
was  inseparable  from  the  okl  plan  of  beds  wiili  muiiure. 

Cosscy  HcUl^  I'eb.  10.  1837.  ' 
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Art.  IX.    On  the  Culture  of  the  Pea.    By  A.  Forsyth. 

The  best  sorts  that  I  am  acquainted  with  are,  the  early 
frame,  early  Warwickf  Bishop's  early  dwarf,  Spanish  dwar^ 
Knight's  wrinkled  marrow  (tall  and  dwarf),  blue  Prussian, 
dwarf  green  imperial,  Charlton, 

Peas  are  forced,  in  pots  (about  12  plants  in  a  IG-sized  pot), 
placed  on  the  siielves,  or  planted  out  in  the  area  of  the  peach- 
house,  or  any  other  forcing-house  where  a  mild  temperature  is 
maintained;  and,  iri)lLnty  of  air  can  be  given,  without  injury  to  the 
fruit  treeS)  and  the  pea  blossoms  can  be  brought  anywise  near 
the  glass,  most  of  the  early  varieties  will  succeed  well:  early 
frame  and  ( arly  Warwick  1  should  prefer. 

To  obtain  an  early  crop  in  the  open  border,  the  simplest  and 
surest  system  that  I  have  proved  is  as  follows :  —  About 
Martinmas,  sow  a  bed  of  peas,  as  thick  as  one  seed  can  lie 
by  another;  say,  nine  seeds  in  a  square  inch:  at  this  rate,  a 
square  foot  of  seed-bed  will  plant  54>  ft.  of  row,  at  two  plants  to 
an  inch;  or,  a  bed  13  ft.  long,  and  5  ft.  wide,  will  give  plants  for 
20  poles  of  ground ;  and  can  be  protected  (see  my  article  on 
strawberries)  with  four  mats,  erected  on  a  few  straight  sticks^ 
which  any  labourer  may  get  up  in  one  hour ;  and  can  be  covered, 
or  uncovered,  in  one  minute.  Early  in  March,  they  maybe  planted 
out  in  drills,  6  in.  and  9  ft.,  alternately,  apart ;  and  1  in.  lower 
than  they  stood  in  the  seed-bed. 

About  Christmas,  another  sowing  may  be  made  in  the  matted 
bed,  for  a  succession,  and  treated  as  above ;  and  a  third,  in  the 
open  ground,  about  Candlemas,  in  drills,  as  above^  running 
north  and  south,  about  5  in.  deep,  and  three  seeds  to  an  inch, 
longitudally.  A  row  of  plants,  of  Bishop's  early  dwar(  may 
be  planted  in  the  slip  close  to  the  wall,  on  a  south  border,  early 
in  March,  without  being  injurious  or  unsightly,  on  account  of 
their  dwarf  habits :  it  is  a  very  common  and  sure-footed  rule, 
to  sow  a  successional  crop  as  soon  as  the  plants  of  the  precede 
ing,  are  1  in.  above  ground.  As  the  plants  advance,  let  the 
ground  between  the  rows  be  frequently  stirred,  drawing  it  to> 
wards  the  rows  of  peas,  which,  when  about  6  in.  high,  will  re* 
1  equire  to  be  supported  by  sticks,  corresponding  in  height  with 
their  respective  habits  of  growth.  Peas  may  be  dwarfed  a 
little^  and  somewhat  forwarded  into  fruit,  by  topping  their 
leaders  a  little  before  the  blossoms  appear.  For  late  peas, 
take  out  trenches,  3  ft.  apart,  9  in.  wide,  and  9 in.  deep;  in  the 
bottom  of  these,  lay  a  layer  of  old  hot-bed  dung,  3  in.  deep, 
and  over  thb  a  layer  of  soil,  S  in. ;  then  sow  the  peas  as  directed 
above,  and  cover  them  with  about  1  in.  of  soil ;  give  the  whole  a 
good  drenching  with  water ;  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  soil,  and  pass 
the  roller  over  the  whole  square.  This  stratum  of  dung,  when 
thoroughly  wetted,  will  retain  a  moisture  under  the  peas,  itiybk;faGoogIe 
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will  prove  of  the  greatest  service  at  this  trying  season^  iirhich 
may  be  from  the  1st  of  Jane  till  the  middle  of  July;  say  three 
sowings,  June  4«  and  24.,  and  July  1 4.  The  system  of  sow- 
ing peas  onstr  ips  of  turf,  in  a  cold  frame,  to  be  planted 
out  en  masse  in  March,  is  a  beautiful  and  workmanlike  system, 
where  it  can  be  practised ;  but  eveo  turf,  common  as  it  is,  Is 
sometimes  both  scarce  and  dear  in  the  suburbs.  In  ordinary 
cases,  I  should  not  sow  peas  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  are 
to  remain,  before  Februaiy. 
Idefwarth^  January^  1897* 


Art.  X.     Floricullural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plants 
newlif  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kinds  of  Intereti  previously  extant  in  ihem  ;  supfhmentafy 
to  the  laiesi  Editions  of  the    &cyck^adia      Plants,**  and  qf 
the  "  Hortus  Britannieus** 

Cnrtis's  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthl  v  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  (yd.  coloured^  ^ij,  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  d'C. 

Edwards^ s  Botanical  Ifegisler ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  coiitaitiitig 
eight  plates;  4^.  coluureil,  36-.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Liudiey, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Sweet's  British  Fhmer-Garden  /  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  8f .  coloured,  2s*  Sd»  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don» 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  Coliege*  and  librarian  to  the 
Linncean  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo,  large  paper,  '2s.  6d.;  small  paper. 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Hcnsiow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  2f.  6a.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet  g  in  monthly  numbers,  4to ;  6d*  eacli.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticiu- 
tural  Society. 

Ranunc  ulacej^, 

im  i>fiLi>Hl'NlUM  I41M  IntemiMlum 

♦owiiHwni  Lima*  dnn^-ktmS  ^  A  or?  Jl  I^B  ...  ?IS9B  D  co  BotNg^lM. 

A  very  striking  variety  of  D.  intermMium^  with  the  palest 
flowers  of  any  that  Dr.  Lindley  is  acquainted  with,  and  perhapsy 
also,  the  tallest  stem.  The  leaves  have  their  base  decidedly 
truncate,  as  in  D,  palmntifidum  B.  B.y  1963.)  which  is  another 
variety  of  Z).  interm^ium.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden.  (Bot.  Beg.y  Sept.) 
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Carijopht/llc(C, 

fl388.  SILE  NK  116^  compacu 

^fmonifme :  S.  purpilfai  Knotare*  f  WeiieoUt  Flor.  Cab.  4ft 

A  liai  ily  annual,  growing  to  the  lu  ight  of  about  S  ft.,  covered 
wilh  a  glaucous  hue;  branched  towards  tlio  top,  where  the 
flowers,  which  arc  in  denst'  heads  on  bhort  pedicels,  assume  a 
livid  purple  colour,  more  or  less  intense.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
free-fluwering  annual,  continuing  in  bloom  from  the  beginning 
of  June  till  the  end  of  August.  It  retjuires  no  particular  soil, 
and  ripens  seeds  freely.  li'  sown  iu  the  autumn,  it  will  endure 
our  ordinary  winters,  and  come  into  flower  in  May;  and,  bown 
late  in  spring,  the  })lants  will  continue  flowering  till  killed  by  the 
frost.  {I'Yor,  Cal/.y  i^ept,) 

Oxa  I  idccc. 

1414.  O'XAUS  139S. 
•AttwD.  DiM»  whitMMWiretf    tf  ^        f  mjr  W  P  Ameriei  18S6  O  co  Bwt.  Br.  fl..fwd 

Nearly  related  to  O.  bipartita  of  the  FL  BrasiL  Merid,  of 
A«  de  St.  Hilaire,  but  in  that  the  scapes  are  dichotomousy 
bearing  from  three  to  seven  flowers ;  the  sepals  biglandose  at  the 
apex ;  the  stamens  monadelphous,  with  the  longer  ones  toothless^ 
and  the  styles  combined  at  the  base.''  Its  native  country  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  probably  American,  being  nearly  allied  to  O. 
bipartita  and  divdrgens.  The  plant  was  received,  by  Dr.  Neill 
of  Edinburgh,  from  Mr.  Lawson,  seedsman  there,  who  had  it 
from  Messrs.  Henry  Storr  and  Sons,  florists,  Haarlem.  The 
leaves  have  a  singular  appearance,  being  ternate,  with  the  leaflets 
deeply  bipartite,  and  the  divisions  linear  and  divaricate,  and 
Sin.  long.   (Swi.  Br,  FL'Gard.,  Sept.) 

ISSa  EUTA  Xl  V 

•B&xleri  Kaovl.  &  Wflilc  Baxter's  A  lJ  pr  6  ...  Y  N.  UoU.  1830  C  i.|xl  Flor. cab.  49. 

^  An  evergreen,  and  by  no  means  handsome  in  its  growth, 
being  naked  until  near  the  top  of  the  stem,  when  it  sends  off 
sc>-€ra]  long  rambling  branches ;  but,  notwithstanding,  its  foliage 
and  inflorescence  form  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  green-house. 
The  plants  are  rather  disposed  to  run  too  high ;  to  prevent 
which,  and  to  form  bushy  plants,  the  leading  shoots  should  be 
often  topped  during  summer.  Leaves  opposite,  or  in  threes, 
leathery,  inversely  ovate,  mucronate^  veined.  Flowers  axillary,  in 
threes."  {Fior,  Cab,y  Sept.) 

VS3Sa*  •COW  a  NV.I  n.  Don.     Tub  Cowama.    \  \n  honour  of  the  late  ^fi   T^t  '  ,y  Coim?},  who,  in  the 
capacity  ot  a  merchant,  had  occasion  to  \-\<\l  Peru  and  Mexico,  whence  he  iiitrtKiuceii  a  numtwr 
of  interesting  ptAnt»,  then  new,  to  our  colUction*.) 
*pUc4ta  D.  Don   plaiteiU/faprri   il   |>r  2  jn    U    Mexico   ...   D   s.p   Swt.  Br.  IL.gard.  400. 

Cowa\///.  Calyx  5-clefl.  Petals  5.  Ovaries  5-— 14.  Ovule 
erect.  Styles  terminal,  continuous.  Achenia  awned  with  the 
plumose  persistent  styles.  Embryo  erect.  Evergreen,  leafy, 
much  branched  shrubs ;  natives  of  Mexico.    Leaves  lobed,  co« 
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riaceous.  Stipules  adherent  Flowers  terminal^  solitary,  almost 
sessile ;  red»  and  very  handsome.  (i>«  J^an,) 

Spec,  Char.y  Sfc,    C.  pliclita.   Leaves  wedgenshapedy  oblong, 
pinnatifid,  plaited.    Ovaries  14.  (Z>.  Dm^ 

A  rigid,  evergreen,  decumbent,  much-branched  shmb,  about 
dft.  high,  and  furnished  with  a  dark^brown  bark.  Branches 
copiously  clothed  with  stalked  glands,  scaly  below  from  the  re- 
mains of  past  leaves.  Leaves  cuneately  oblong,  pinnatifid, 
plicate,  half  an  Inch  or  more  in  length,^  dark  green ;  minutely 
glandular  and  shining  above ;  white  and  downy  beneath  with 
adpressed  cottony  pubescence.  The  nerves  prominent.  Lobes 
varying  from  5  to  7>  short,  obtuse ;  the  margins  revolnte  and 
occasionally  toothed.  Petioles  very  short,  slightly  channelled 
above,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Stipules  adherent;  the  free  apices 
subulate,  hairy,  green,  shorter  than  the  adherent  portion. 
Flowers  terminal,  solitary ;  when  in  the  bud  state,  exactly  like 
those  of  iZosa.  Peduncles  scarcely  a  nail  lon^,  cylinorical, 
thickened  towards  the  apex,  copiously  downy  and  glandulari 
and  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  single,  linear,  acuminate,  chan- 
neled, glandular  bractea.  Caljrx  turbinate,  hollow,  copiously 
downy  and  glandular;  tube  glabrous,  shining,  and  green  within; 
limb  5-parted,  spreading;  segments  ovate,  acuminate,  entire* 
Petals  5,  obovate,  double  the  length  of  the  calycine  segments,  of 
a  rich  lilac  Stamens  72,  disposed  in  many  series,  rilaments 
capillary,  glabrous,  white,  pink  at  the  base.  Anthers  cordate, 
yellow,  bilocular;  the  cells  parallel,  and  opening  lengthwise. 
Ovaria  14,  free,  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  torus,  which  is 
seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx ;  oblong,  clavate,  copiously 
silky.  Styles  continuous,  short  Stigmas  terminal,  simple, 
yellow,  minutely  papillose.  Achenia  about  8,  turbinate^  silky, 
crowned  by  tlie  persistent  feathery  stv  les,  which  are  l^in.  long." 

We  have  seldom,*'  Professor  Don  remarks,  ^*  had  an  op- 
portunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  a  subject  of  equal  interest 
and  beauty  with  the  present,  which  is  not  only  a  new  species, 
but  an  entirely  new  eenus,  to  our  gardens.  It  was  raised  by  our 
zealous  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  gardener  to  Mr.  Clay,  at 
Stamford  Hill,  from  seeds  picked  from  a  specimen  collected  by 
Captain  Colquhoun  in  the  Uplands  of  Mexico.  It  promises  to 
be  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  winters  in  the  open  air ;  and, 
as  it  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  a  peculiar  habit,  and  large 
showy  blossoms  resembling  a  small  rose,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  addition  made  to  our  gardens  for  some 
years  past  The  genus  was  originally  founded  by  us  in  the  I4th 
volume  of  the  Ldnnaan  Tramsaetionsy  upon  another  species,  col- 
lected in  the  same  country  by  Sess^  and  Mocino,  and  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  present  one  by  its  tripartite  leaves  with 
entire  lobes.   The  genus  is  exaddy  Intermediate  between  Dr^as 
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and  Pursh/a ;  differing  from  the  former  in  the  quinar}'  arrange* 
ment  of  the  floral  envelopes  and  definite  ovaria ;  and  from  the 
latter,  in  the  more  numerous  achenla,  crowned  by  the  perastent 
feathery  styles."  (Smt.  Brit.  FU-Gard^  Sept.) 

Lo^seae. 

tiak  BLUUENBA'CR/il 

•mulUlida  Hook,  roultiftd^ifarvd  JSc  Q    or  1  jln   Gsh.  It  and  Y  BueoM  Ayret  1M6  8  cut. 

This  new  Bliimenbach/Vz  was  first  detected  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gillies  at  lUiunos  Ayres;  and  Sir  W,  J.  Hooker  noticed  \\\>  spe- 
cimens, preserved  in  liis  herbarium,  iiiuler  the  name  ot  ii.  msignis, 
at  t.  Js'i.5.oi  the  Botanical  Magazine,  Sitice  that  discovery,  Mr. 
Tweedie  has  gathered  the  same  plaiii  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  seeds  from  him  have  buen  raised  in  the  Glastrow 
Botanic  garden.  The  plants  flourish  extremely  well  in  ihc  open 
border,  and  preserve  all  the  characters  of  native  dried  ones ;  so 
that  there  can  lu  little  doubt  of  the  species  beiiiir  distinct  from 
15.  insignis.  It  is  much  the  stronger  growing  })lant  of  the  two; 
and  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  .j-partite  in  a  palmated  manner; 
the  middle  lobe  the  longest,  but  all  of  them  bipumatiiid^  and 
wrinkled  upon  the  surface.    {^Bot,  Mag,^  Sept.) 

147&  MENTZFL/J 

•lUpltite Ztae.  italked  £       orS  o  Y  Mnleo  1895  C  1.1  BoCmiHM. 

The  present  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  sent 
by  Mr,  Bates  to  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Ciarden,  and  llowereti  in 
the  green-house  there.  The  flowers  of  all  the  species  hitherto 
known  are  orange-coloured,  and  only  expand  when  exjioscd  to 
strong  direct  solar  light,  and  continue  in  bloom  only  a  few  ii(Hirs, 
but  toliow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  They  are  devoid  of 
perfume.  Tlie  hiiirs  of  raan^  species,  and  of  Blumenbachm 
insigms,  secrete  a  pungent  juice,  much  mwn  potent  than  that 
of  the  nettle;  and,  as  it  is  probable  that  this  property  is  possessed 
by  some  mentzelias,  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  touching  them  care- 
lessly. A  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat  seems  to  suit  this 
plant  best.  Leaves  alternate,  exsiipulate,  petiolale,  .somewhat 
lobed  or  angular;  pointed  at  the  top,  with  large  uneoual  teeth; 
both  surfaces  hairy  ;  upper  surface  deep  green  ;  under,  lighter. 
Flowers  large,  orange-yellow>  solitary. 

ZfO^t'/iaccae. 

flOa  LOB£rL/i<  5103  syphilitica 

^var.  *l)fbrld« //cw/t.   ^  A    or  S  Jn.o  B    C  &p  BiiLmt*30M. 

Sifmnii/met  i  L.  qteciSM,  «nd  L-  MUleri  Hort 

There  are  few  more  beautiful  hybrid  v^table  productioiis 
than  tbe  present,  whicbi  though  known  in  our  gardoiB  fay  a 
peculiar  specific  name,  as  if  it  were  a  legitimate  individttai»  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  tbe  ofipring  of  L.  sypbi- 
Utica  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  of  some  scarlet-flowering  species  (L. 
fiUgensi  or  cat*dinatis,  or  splendens)  on  tbe  other.  It  is  quile 
hardy,  growing,  in  the  open  air,  to  the  height  of  S  or  3  feet ; 
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lilossoniini;  t]»rou<^li  the  siitnincr  months,  and  continuing  in  gruat 
beauty,  till  cut  oii'by  the  autumnal  irosU/'  {Bot,  Mag.^  Sept.) 
Gcstier^XJ&ei^* 

1686.  OE'SNERil 

•Undteyi  Hook.   Llndley^       (ZD  *.\A  2  >.JI.  8.T  BraiU  18SS  C  pi  Botn««.360S. 
r;  O.  rdtOaatnitanguSnea  Lmdl.^  Dot.  Reg., 


<^  This  is  a  very  striking  plant,  handsome  In  its  foliage  and  la 
its  flowers;  which  latter,  though  each  is  but  of  few  days'  duration, 
are  succeeded  by  others  in  the  same  whorl  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  or  laciniate^  rarely  fis- 
tulous. Flowers  in  racemes,  terminal  or  axillary,  solitary,  Pedi« 
oels  bibracteate  or  naked.  ( Bat,  Mag,^  Sept.) 

QmvolvuldcetB, 

M/kt*  vpHARBms  CMa.  Thb  PiiAVBim.  (Fton  fAarW> colour t  en  meutmA'pt  the  dcgaiiM  voA 
variety  of  colour  In  the  flowers  ) 
MtvtniAliaZM;  :}.lob(>«l  J  iDJ  l>r  5  jn  •  B.R  Mexico  ?  18S6   R  co  Bot.  reg.  1988. 

A  very  pretty  little  half-hardy  annual,  about  half  the  size  of 
the  common  Convolvulus  major,  of  which  it  has  very  much  the 
appearance.  It  differs,  however,  in  constantly  producing,  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  3-lobed  leaves,  instead  of  entire  ones;  so 
that  specimens  of  the  same  plant,  collected  at  different  seasons, 
would  be  thought  essentially  different  In  the  first  stage  of  Its; 
growth,  it  is  like  P.  hispida;  at  the  next,  it  resembles  P.  Aeder^ 
cea,  only  that  the  calyx  and  inflorescence  are  distinct.  Leaves 
cordate,  acuminate.  Flowers  purple,  with  blood-coloured  radii 
{But.  Ihg,f  Sept) 

Salandcea. 

:.  GRABO'WSK/^  Schlech.  tiTfil  h.-orhaav/.r)^//,j   (^^.^bn^v -i. /,t  G.  Don.') 

Sifntm^me ;  Lfciumbocthtid\  tujoUum  Liua  ;  LlircUu  /jalauuolia  L'licrit.  i  /.fcium  hctaropbyUum 


^  A  spiny  scrambling  shrub,  with  singular,  fleshy,  glaucous 
leaves,  which  give  it  a  gray  appearance,  like  yf^triplex  Milimus, 
It  is  hardy  enough,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
to  live  out  of  doors  against  a  south  wall,  where  it  does  not  su^r 
at  all  in  moderate  winters :  even  in  the  last  severe  one,  it  was 
not  much  injured.  Notwithstanding  the  dull  aspect  of  both 
leaves  and  flowers,  it  forms  a  pleasing  appearance  when  mixed 
with  other  and  greener  plants.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  where 
Sellow  found  it  in  the  fields  and  woods  of  the  southern  provinces, 
a  common  shrub,  growing  fi'om  6  ft.  to  10ft.  high.  It  is  also 
found  in  Peru.  Leaves  obovate,  somewhat  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base.  Flowers  opposite^  solitary.  Calyx  &shy,  rather 
irregular,  often  laterally  cleft.  Corolla  pale^  lead-coloured,  im- 
bricate in  sstivatioQ ;  segments  reflexed  at  the  margin ;  veins 

freen,  reticulate  at  the  oase ;  5  series  of  succulent  articulated 
airs  occupying  the  neq|c»  filaments,  and  tube  of  the  corolla. 
Disk  orange-yellow,  fleshy,  quickly  absorbed  by  the  growth  of 
ihe  ovary.  Ovary  fleshy,  4-celled ;  ovule  solitary,  spherical, 
ascendant  in  each  cell ;  style  simple,  glabrous ;  stigma  thickened, 
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green,  bending  downwards  at  both  sides,  scarcely  2-iobed." 

{B'f.  nr<:.y  Sept.) 

Ill  die  Arboretum  Brtfafinicum,  p.  127i-.  a  ]ilant  is  stated  to 
have  stood  out,  for  several  years,  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  in  the 
open  garden ;  from  which  it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  L^cmm 
europuL'^um. 

Scrophularidceoi, 

178S.  MVUmAJS 

var.  HMrriKM^amt  Butt. 

This  showy  hybrid  is  the  result  of  impregnation  between 
3f.  cardinftlis  and  Af.  r^seus,  it  having  been  obtained  from  seeds 
of  the  lattery  the  flowers  of  which  were  impregnated  with  the 
pollen  of  the  former.''  Raised  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the 
Clapton  Nursery;  and  i$»  in  all  probability,  quite  hardy.  {Pax, 
Mag.  of  Bot.y  Sept.)  Itiis,  and  M.  H6cboni»  noticed  p.  333., 
will  probably  form  two  valuable  additions  to  the  flower-garden, 
not  only  from  tlie  brilliancy  of  their  colours ;  but  because,  by  a 
little  judicious  cutting  and  watering  the  root  in  dry  weather, 
thev  may  be  kept  in  flower  all  the  summer.  All  the  roimulasea 
will  grow  ill  any  common  soil,  kept  moist ;  but  a  sandy  loam 
appears  to  suit  them  best 
Labidta*  . 

lUDS.  8C17TELLA«HIA  U990dtiina 

«HnguInca  D.  Don  red   ^  A   or  I  |n>o  B       18^5  D  p.l  Swt,  Br.  S..gnd.  SBQ. 

"  The  plant  is  a  hardy  perennial,  easily  increased  by  division. 
Like  the  other  varieties  of  alpina^  it  continues  in  flower  for  a 
considerable  time;  and»  from  the  size  of  its  blossoms,  and  its 
dwarf  habit,  it  is  equally  entitled  with  them  to  a  place  in  the 
rockwork,  or  front  of  the  flower  border."  There  arc  plants  in 
the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden.  Stems  procumbent,  3  in.  to 
5  in.  long.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  crenated^  ^  in.  long.  Flowers 
with  large  bracteas ;  the  calyx  and  the  bracteas  both  purple  co- 
loured. On  the  whole,  this  appears  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  flower-garden.  The  English  name»  skullcap,  given  to  this 
genus,  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  word  Cassida,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  it  by  Toumefort.         Br.  FL^Gard^  Sept) 

Primuldcea* 

49L  PRT'^TT-T.  \ 

*vciiu«Ui  lio^t  neat       A    or  |  ap.iny  P   Hungary   IbkiJ   D        Bot  reg.  I983L 
P.  ft«fer<  Hoppe. 


Brought  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Vienna,  by  the  Hon. 
F.  Strangways.    It  is  distinguished  from  P.  auricula  by  its 
smooth  toothletted  leaves,  long^tubed  calyx,  and  purple^owers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  hilly  parts  of  Hungary,  and  the  crevices  of 
rocks  at  Krain,  near  Idria*    {Bot.  Ag'j  Aug.) 


.  I-I'IDE'SDUIIM  [D   p.r.w   Bot  ,  

*con.it  «  uin  /'7>A.T  ^r*?.^.    conaccous-Z^aJtref    £  US    of"  ^    ••     rish  fipottiM  with  P   Demcrars  m. 

This  jilaiit  was  sent  from  Deniemrn,  some  years  ago,  by  C. 
Parker,  Esq.,  to  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden^    It  was  at  firsts 
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considered  a  variety  of  E.  vnriegatum  Dot,  Mag,,  3151. ;  but  Sir 
\V.  J.  Hooker  thinks  that  it  is  distinct,    {BoL  Mag.y  Aug.) 

Saga.  CYMBl'DIUM  2S6&)  etMUblium  Trcg.  179& 

•mAUbmUtM.    ftiwkleM    i£  G53   fts  S|   Jito  GipdttedwHkR   Chin  ...  D  Lp  Bot 

It  is  a  very  easy  plant  to  cultivate,  requiring  nothing  more 
than  good  green«house  management,  when  it  produces  quantities 
of  its  slightly  fragrant  flowers  in  the  spring.  C.  xipliiifolium, 
with  spoSess  pallid  flowers,  is  very  near  this  species,  and  is,  per* 
haps,  a  variety.**    {Bot*  Bcg.^  Aug.) 

MONACHA'NTIUJS  dftcolor  CmM:M>l. 
Yar.  *Ttri<1iad<«  Uooiu  greenish.flowcrcd      CS]  or  1  au  O  Demenia  ?18S5  D  p.r,v  Bot. 

Like  so  many  of  the  epiphytal  Orchideae,  the  present  species 
is  probably  liable  to  considerable  variation.  Three  plants  of  it, 
received  at  dififerent  times  from  Demerara,  have  all  proved  di^ 
ferent  in  colour,  and  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  flowers. 
All  are  eminently  singular,  and  deserving  of  cultivation."  (BaL 
Mag^  Sep.) 

CYPRTrE'DIUM,  tRot.  rojir.  100!. 

•purpiiratimi  Lindl.     \ii.i]i\i:.ji<jn^-r,-d     ^  A         f     »*     ^    Malayan  Archlpelapo     ISm;     K  i.p 

Imported  by  Mr.  Knight  of  Kin«^'s  Road,  Chelsea.  lis 
leaves  are  most  like  those  of  C.  venustum  ;  but  are  more  oblong, 
and  far  less  rigid,  besides  imving  a  pallid  colour.  {Bot,  Iicg,f 
Sept.) 

•MACHUCHPLUS  Kiiou-!cs     Wct/cnK.    MArHoriiiUTs.    (From  tnalros,  loni?,  and  cftcilos,a.h\>;  in  aHo. 

»ifin  to  tho  unii^ti.il  t-izi-  of  that  part  <>|  tlii'  flower.)  [l  ah.  15^ 

*Frya»K(  Kiiowlvi &  W'Lslcott.     Fry's    ^  [^Vj   or  1    ...    R.  nnd  <.t    Brazil   183.J   D   p.r.w  Flor, 

This  plant,  which  is  perft^ctly  new  to  this  country,  is  a  native 
of  the  l^razils,  win  nco  it  was  received,  with  many  other  rarities, 
by  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticulturnl  Society,  in  the 
autumn  of  18^5.  The  flower  is  strikingly  handsome ;  the  deli- 
cate cream-coloured  sepnis  and  petals  presenting  a  fine  contrast 
with  the  unusually  lari:*  and  beautifully  marked  labellum  ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  elegant  and 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  present  stock  of  orcbideaceous 
plants.  It  should  be  planted  in  rough  sandy  peat,  mixed  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  fine  drainers,  using,  also,  plenty  of  drain- 
ers at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  creepin<r  v.tems,  from  which 
the  pseudo-bulbs  grow,  ought  to  be  entirely  upon  the  surface. 
To  facilitate  increase,  the  stems  may  be  cut  half  through  (which 
will  canse  young  shoots  to  be  sent  out),  and,  finally,  cut  through 
a  month  or  more  before  dividing.  {Flor,  Cad.^  iSept.)  ' 
w  ;  7////d  aceae. 

ffjo.  HABRA'NTHUS  Smi  AodendiW 


Of  this  pretty  Habranthus  four  varieties  are  noticed  1)\  ^fr• 
Herbert  in  the  Botanic  RegiUer^  all,  apparendy,  from  Monte 
Video.  **  The  plant,**  Sir  W.  J*  Hooker  observes,  **  most  have 
an  extended  range.  I  possess  specimens  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
gathered  by  Tweedie ;  from  Araucania,  South  Chili,  by  Mr« 
Reynolds ;  and  Mr*  Drummond  sent  the  species  from  Texas 
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which  Mr.  Herbert  has  pronounced  to  be  the  same."  {BoL 
Mag,,  Aug.) 
'Lilidcece, 

1017.  TirUPA    _  Cf«g- 

'  ~      A   «8  ILT  Itftly  1837  O  Bot. 


The  tulip,  in  its  caltivated  state^  assumes  appearances  so  un* 
like  what  are  proper  to  it  when  wild,  that  it  is  only  after  Ions 
and  patient  investiiration  that  irarden  varieties  can  be  referred 
to  their  original  species.  Mr  Strangways's  residence  at  Florencef 
and  the  enquiries  he  was  aUe  to  institute  on  this  subject,  have 
enabled  him  to  investigate  the  genus  successfully ;  and  he  has 
characterised  four  varieites  of  scabrlscapa ;  viz.  T.  s.  primu- 
lina  (Lady  Hawarden's  tulip),  T.  s.  strangulata,  7*.  s.  mixta, 
and  71  s.  Buonarrottiifia,  which  might  be  taken  as  the  wild  or 
original  of  the  Van  Toll,  or  Dutch  sweet-scented  tulip. 

These  four  tulips  agree  in  the  form  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
elegantly  cnp<-shaped ;  petals  pointed,  though  less  so  than  in  T* 
O'culus  sdlis;  germen  prismatic;  stigma  overhanging,  not  so  large 
as  in  Oesneruiiui ;  bulb  smooth ;  scape  rough,  pubescent,  or  even 
hairy  in  strong  plants,  in  which  they  differ  from  all  other  tulips* 
The  petals  of  all  have  two  strong  furrows  down  the  middle. 
Their  leaves  are  glaucous,  more  or  less  undulated.  Tliey  may 
possibly  be  the  original  stock  of  a  tribe  of  second-rate  garden 
tulips,  neglected  for  the  more  showy  varieties  of  7.  GesnenV^no, 
which  are  met  with  in  some  of  our  gardens,  and  which  betray 
their  origin  by  theur  pointed  petals,  honey  smell,  and  more  or 
less  pubescence  on  the  stalk.  Of  these  garden  varieties,  theVaa 
Toll  has  been  noticed.  Those  that  are  in  cultivation  at  Florence 
are  either  the  improved  71  s.  mixta,  or  a  large  very  double  sort 
of  a  mixture  of  white,  pink,  and  green-pointed  petals;  short 
scape,  smooth  as  far  down  as  one  or  two  green  or  party-co- 
loured leaves,  like  bractae,  and  rough  below  theru,  where  the 
true  scape  b^;ins ;  the  upper  smooUi  part  with  its  leaves  (de- 
tached petals)  being,  in  fac^  a  monstrous  elongated  fiower ;  also 
some  ]&9^ish  or  Sutch  pink  or  lilac,  and  white,  with  pointed 
petals,  and  stalks  pubescent  towards  the  base :  that  called  the 
early  Edgar  is  one  of  this  set.  In  cottage  gardens  in  the  west  of 
England  are  often  seen  two  varieties  tliat  can  only  be  referred 
to  this  class  of  tulips :  one  is  exactly  the  strangulata  of  Florence, 
with  a  perfectly  smooth  stalk ;  the  other,  a  handsonie  variety  of 
the  same,  having  the  black  and  yellow  eye  of  T.  O.  soils,  IVoni 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  every  important  character.  Tlicsc 
pointed-petaled  tulips  are  frequently  introduced  iiUu  luilian 
paintings;  and  in  the  gallery  Gualtieri  iii  Oivicio  are  six  ob- 
long pictures  of  flowers,  with  the  date  1614,  in  which  many  of 
these  tulips  are  represented,  besides  other  flowers,  with  the  Itaiiaii 
names  of  that  time."  {Bot,  B^g,,  Sept.) 
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Art.  I.    General  Notices, 
li kid's  new  Hi/draulic  Engine  {fg.  120.,  to  a  scale  of  IJin.  to 


1  ft.) 


—•Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  important  improvement  made  by  Mr. 
Rddin  the  garden  syringe,  in  1819,  by  the  introauction  of  the  balUvalve, 
almost  the  only  description  of  valve  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  never 
goes  out  of  repair;  and  that  it  will  continue  to  act  perfectly  for  a  life- 
time, or  till  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  decay.  Mr.  Ueid  has 
recently  made  a  great  additional  improvement  in  this  syringe,  by  which  it 
is,  in  effisct,  turned  into  a  garden  engine ;  the  difference  between  a  com- 
mon sjiioge  and  an  eng^ie  being,  that  the  latter  forces  out  the  water  in 

one  con^uoua  stream.    Mr.  Reid's  improvement  consists 
in  an  arrangement  by  w  liich  a  volume  of  air  is  compressed 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  by  the  working  of  the  piston  for 
forcing  out  the  water,  and  without  an^  sensible  increase  of 
labour  to  the  operator.  The  manner  in  whidi  this  eflbcted 
will  be  understood  by  the  diagram 
Jig.\2\.\  in  which    is  the  piston 
and  cyliiuler,  as  in  the  common 
8,\rini;c;  b,  a  case  in  which  this 
syringe,  and  also  the  discharge- 
tube  (<?),  are  enclosed ;  r/,  a  small 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  discharge- 
tube  ;  and    a  valve  at  the  bottom 
of  the  discharge-tube:  /  is  a 
▼alve  to  the  suction-tube,  by 
which  the  water  is  drawn  up 
from  a  watering-pot,  pail,  or  any 
other  vessel.    Un  the  motion  of 
drawing  up  the  piston  (a),  the 
water  enters  by  /;  while,  by 
pushing  down  the  piston,  the 
valve  at  f  is  closed,  and  the 
water  is  forced  up  the  valve  at 
into  the  discluu-ge-tube ;  but,  as 

some  more  water  is  forced  into  this  tube  than  ean  pass 

through  it,  it  escapes,  by  the  small  opening  at  t/,  into  the 
vessel  of  air  in  which  the  working  barrel  and  the  discharge- 
tube  are  encased.  As  the  air  cannot  escape  from  this  vessel,  it 
is  necessarily  compressed  by  the  water  which  enters  through 
the  small  opening  at  d ;  and,  ccmsequently,  when  the  piston 
((t)  is  drawn  u)),  and  no  longer  forces  the  water  up  the 
aischarge-tube  (c),  the  action  on  that  tube  is  kept  u[)  by 
the  expansion  of  the  compressed  air  which  shuts  the  valve 
at  e,  aud,  cousequcntlv,  forces  the  water  along  c, 

A  great  beauty  in  this  arrangement  is,  that  no  exertion  of 
the  operator  is  lost ;  nor  can  he  exert  himself  without  pro- 
ducing a  corresponding  result ;  for  if,  by  rapid  and  powerful 
action  he  drives  much  water  into  the  air-vessel,  the  greater 
degree  in  which  the  air  is  compressed  will  force  the  water  with  the  more 
rapidity  tiirough  the  discharge-tube  ^c).  h\  this  wav,  it  may  be  said  that  the. 
supei€uous  exertion  of  the  operatoris  not  only  save^  but  tmned  to  powerful 
account  in  producing  a  contmuous  stream.  Mr.  Reid  states  that  this  saving 
of  labour  is  one  third  as  compared  with  other  engines  of  the  kind. 

Fig.  120.  shows  a  gencr:-.!  view  of  the  engine,  to  a  scale  of  H  in.  to  1  ft.;  by 
which  it  appears  to  be  '6  it.  in  length ;  and  the  outer  casing  is  24  in.  in  diameter. 
It  weighs  between  51b.  and  01b.;  it  woiks  with  ranfffkable  ease^  and  is 
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warranted  by  Mr.  Rdd  to  hut  a  lifetiine.  By  the  addition  of  a  flexible  tube 
of  4ft.  in  length,  it  In  comes  an  excellent  yeterinary  syringe,  aiul,  us  such,  will 
be  nearly  as  useful  to  :i  larrier  as  to  a  ♦gardener.  T.ike  Mr.  licid's  conimoa 
syringe,  it  is  also  valuable  for  aiding  in  the  i:xtiucUon  ot  fires  new  ly  broken  out : 
for  which  purpose  wc  have  rccoiDniciidtd  it  in  our  Suburban  Gardener,  to  be 
kept  in  every  house,  in  a  (Nurticular  place,  lamiltar  to  all  the  occupants  of  the 
house  ;  and  we  keep  one  ourselves,  at  the  back  of  our  entrance  door.— Coiuf* 

Mr.  Gowaii'i  Mode  of  f^rdfllng  the  Vine.  —  After  relating  my  success  in  the 
herbaceous  grafting  of  /^^bies  Sinithwna  ( Morinda)  on  /f'hies  excelsa,  I  canuot 
omit  noticing  the  important  dibcovery  of  grafting  vinejs  by  Mr.  Gowan,  at 
Cadder  House,  by  Glasgow.  He  is  a  most  unassuming  man ;  and,  in  m\  ojiinion, 
has  not  yet  had  that  attention  paid  to  him  that  his  merit  deserves :  indeed,  I 
was  a  little  sceptical  in  mv  "opimon  of  tlie  matter;  but,  in  March,  18.%,  1  had 
a  few  kinds  i,'ratted,  aiul  two  of  tlu  ni  bore  fruit  the  same  season  ;  and  that  year, 
on  application  to  the  llorticniturai  Society  of  London,  a  few  cuttings  of  viues 
were  sent  to  this  place,  and  grafted  at  the  end  of  March.  Some  of  the  shoots 
are  now  10  ft.  long,  and  will  be  in  fine  eolulition  for  bearing  next  year.  Is 
this  not  of  importance  in  old  established  vineries,  where  any  new  sorts  are 
wanted  ?  The  success  in  i;raflin<i  vines  depends  on  the  time,  which  appears 
to  be  when  the  young  shoots  of  the  stocks  have  advanced  from  in.  to  lb  in. 
long ;  but,  as  «h,  Gowan  has  given  a  particular  description  of  his  method 
(p.  1 17.),  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  advance  any  thing  more  upon  the 
subject. — Jmnc$  Smith.    Jiopctoun  JjQute^  Jnhi  1.  l!-».S7. 

Wcrad<  n\w  j^rrrnnc.  —  The  Scotch  newspapers,  particularly  those  of  Ayr, 
are  directing  public  attention  to  a  new  species  of  //craclcww,  or  cow-parsnep, 
introduced  m>m  Siberia,  by  our  amiable  and  intelligent  friend  Mr.  Smith  of 
die  Ayr  Nursery.   "  lis  qualities  for  feeding,  especial^  dairy  stock,  have  been 

fjroved  by  many  respectable  individuals  to  be  very  superior ;  anil  its  bulk  of 
lerbai^e  far  exceeds  that  of  any  vegetable  yet  known  in  Britain.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  from  4  to  5  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  plant  in  cultivation  in  this 
country;  which  alone  adds  to  its  value  beyond  price.  Such  an  ao(juisid<m  <^ 
early  feeding  in  backward  springs  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit,  as  it  grows 
freely  upon  any  soil,  and  is  easily  managed.  >lr.  Smith  sows  it  in  drills,  and 
treats  it  in  the  same  manner  ;is  lucerne.  It  is  a  true  perennial.  -.xnA  the  older 
the  plant,  the  more  vigorous  is  its  growth,  and  the  greater  the  bulk  of  vege- 
table matter  which  it  produces."  (Jyr  A^feriuer.) 

Rhubarb  Jetty.  —  At  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Socie^s  show,  held  on 
July  12.,  a  new  and  interestini;  article  of  confectionary  was  e.xhibited  in  the 
Council  Room,  and  tasted  by  many  of  the  company.  This  consisted  of  jelly 
and  Jam  made  from  the  tender  leat^talks  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  red  rhuliarb, 
cultivated  in  the  Society's  Garden.  The  flavour  was  considered  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  diat  of  currant  jelly,  and  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  spring,  three 
months  before  currants  are  ripe.  The  Society's  honorary  silver  medal  was 
unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  .Tames  Macnab,  who  has  the  sole  merit  of 
introducing  this  novelty.  {Scotsman^  July  19.) 

Rhubarb  Wme, -^The  l^-stalks  of  the  giant  rhubarb,  cut  into  pieces  as  if 
for  tarts,  and  bruised  with  a  wooden  mallet  to  express  the  juice,  will  make  a 
delicious  wroe,  quite  equal  to  green  gooseberry,  and  very  closely  resembling 
champagne.  —  J.  JV.  L. 

Keeping  of  Filherti.  —  This  being  the  nut  season,  I  may  as  well  inform 
you  timt  a  dish  of  filberts,  the  growth  of  1835,  was  exhibited  in  our  garden,  on 
the  Sd  of  this  month,  by  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  this  town.  His  experiment  was 
most  successful,  for  the  kernels  of  most  of  them  were  sound,  and  of  good 
quality.  A  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion.  The  filberts, 
when  perfectly  ripe  and  dry,  are  packeil,  with  their  husks  on,  in  earthen  jars ; 
a  layer  of  salt  is  spread  over  the  surface ;  a  piece  of  brown  paper  is  tastened  on 
to  exclude  the  air ;  and  they  are  kept  in  a  dry  cool  cellar.  The  Turkish  method 
of  preserving  filberts  (Gard.  Mag.yiv.  p.  307.)  is  somewhat  akin  to  the 
above.  — if.  Campbeii,   JUlancbctier,  August  15,  1837, 
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'  7%e  Wood  of  the  PhUltfrea  is,  perhaps,  next  to  box,  the  best  for  wood-en- 

gravingr.  T  ^i^vp  nsed  it  for  this  purpose  with  entin*  success,  with  tlie  advan- 
tage that  blocks  ot  large  size  can  be  had  of  it,  without  joining.  It  w  orks  quite 
as  well  as  box ;  and,  for  hardness  and  durability  in  pnnting,  seems  to  be  but 
little  inferior. — Samuel  Hastell,   LUtletonf  near  Somerion,  Augutt  1.  1637. 

Fibre  of  the  Pine-apple  Plant.  —  At  an  evening  meeting  at  the  Chkllery  of 
Practical  Science,  M.  F.  B.  Zinckc  explained  the  ailvnntarrcs  that  would  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  fibre  ohtiiineil  from  the  leaf  of  the  pine-apple  plant 
in  liie  textile  fabrics  of  this  country.  The  fineness  and  strength  of  the  fibre 
was  shown  by  experiment,  and  specimens  of  it  prepared,  both  plain  and  dyed 
of  various  colours.  M»  Zincke  also  advocated  its  cultivation,  as  giving  a  new 
value  to  West  India  property,  which,  he  said,  was  now  sufTering,  and  was 
likely  to  suffer  still  more,  from  the  dislike  evinced  by  ihe  emancipated  negroes 
to  engage  on  any  terms  in  the  sugar  cultivation.  M.  Zinckc  explained  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  plant  rcntured  but  little  labour  or  expense  ; 
diat  it  was  but  little  anected  by  the  casualties  of  weather,  which  so  often  prove 
so  detrimental  to  other  crof)s  ;  that  the  machinery  necessary*  for  preparing  the 
fibre  from  the  plant  was  ot  the  simplest  kind  ;  that  every  [)art  of  the  process 
could  be  managed  either  by  Europeans  or  negroes  j  tmd  he  calculated  that  it 
might  be  delivered  in  Enghind,  exclusive  of  profit  or  duty,  at  4d.  per  pound. 
{Aihenauvi,  J une  17.1 837.^  The  foregoing  paragraph  being  copied  into  VEcho 
ffn  Moiulc  Siivant^  a  French  periodical,  has  had  its  meaningquite  altered,  fh>n] 
translatini;  pine-apple  plant  by  the  term  CoJiifcrrs. 

To  render  Ftu  t  ami  Lii  hi  tu  edible,  —  The  Koyal  Society  of  Arts  for  Scot- 
land, among  their  prises  for  1837-8,  have  offered  the  silver  medal,  value  five 
sovereigns,  **  for  a  mode  of  depriving  the  mucilage  of  fuci  and  lichens  of 
its  disnfrrecahle  taste  and  odour."  (See  Scotsman,  August  9.  1937.) 

Plants  rich  in  Pnfnxh  ran  never  he  pefrifcd.  —  Hence,  only  trees  and  shrubs 
occur  ni  a  fossil  state,  and  never  herbaceous  plants.  Shrubs  occur  more  riu-ely 
than  trees ;  because,  though  they  contain  less  potash  than  herbaceous  plants, 
yet,  when  calcined,  they  yield  more  than  trees.  (GUppert  on  Fhtiil  Plani$,  and 
on  ihe  Proce*»\of  PetryieHon,  as  translated  in  Jameion*e  JournalpJuly  23. 1837.) 


Art.  II.   Foreign  Notices* 
FRANCE. 

Paris,  July  4.  1837. —  I  send  you  herewith  a  ilfofM^grayiil  o;2  ihe  Genus  Ca- 
viell'xA^  by  mv  friend  the  Abb<?  BerWze,  under  secret  ary  to  tim  Horticultural 
Society  of  f*aris ;  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  rue,  tiuit  this  little  work  is 
one  of  the  beat  that  has  been  publibhed  lor  guiding  both  amateurs  and  gar- 
deners as  to  the  choice  and  culture  of  that  beautiful  shrub.  Secondly,  I 
send  you  three  polemical  letters  of  mine,  relating  Co  the  encouragement  given 
in  this  country  to  agriculture.  Tt  was  in  consequence  of  these  letters,  and 
another  addrei»sed  to  the  king,  and  which  was  sent  to  the  ministers,  that  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  decided  on  otiering  a  prize  iur  tiie  best  elementary 
works  on  agriculture,  for  the  use  of  children  educated  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  French  prov  inces.  I  also  send  a  chapter  on  the  parterres  in  old  French 
gardens,  extracted  from  an  Knrj/r/opicdia  <>/  Gardenings  which  some  of  my 
friends  and  myself  have  undertaken  to  publish  in  France,  in  imitation  of  vnur 
English  one :  but  we  are  not  here  seconded,  as  you  are,  by  the  rich  proprie- 
tors. The  taste  for  elegant  horticulture  is  absolutely  extinct  in  France;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  this,  there  is  not  one  single  stove  or  <;ri  en-house  in  or  near 
Paris  that  deserves  the  name,  except  those  of  M.  Kotlischild,  There  is  no 
kntnvledqe  here  of  the  beautiful  plants  necessary  to  tbnn  the  collection  of  au 
amateur ;  and  to  this  is  joined  a  parsimonious  spirit,  which  thinks  every  thing 
too  dear."  The  Parisians  prefer  using  their  hiel  to  cook  palatable  dishes, 
rather  than  to  keep  rare  plants;  and,  when  the  price  of  any  one  of  these 
exceeds  a  crown,  they  will  not  even  look  at  it. — Soukm^Bodm*  Google 
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Summaty  of  Suhjrct*  proposedfvr  Prizes  }nj  the  AgrintUnml  Socieh/  of  France 
at  ihrir  McHinii  in  Julif,  1837. —  $  i.  To  he  dtciiicd  m  Ib.'iH.  l*\>r  the  intro<l ac- 
tion o(  orgiuiihed  aiitl  mineral  luanurciii.  For  liie  translntiun  ot  useful  works 
on  agriculture,  written  in  foreign  languages.  For  biographical  notices  of  per- 
sons who  have  rendered  benefits  to  ogrtculture.  For  works,  essays,  or  practicai 
observations  relative  to  ^  rttrinary  surgery.  For  essays  on  prnctical  irri^ 
tion,  and  information  resj)cctin«^  the  statistics  of  irrigation  in  France.  For 
information  respecting  tlie  cultivation  of  ^ples  and  pears  for  perry  and 
cider,  in  France.  For  an  essay  on  the  uses  wnich  may  be  made  of  the  dead 
boilies  of  aniinairt,  killed  by  acddent^or  which  ha\'c  died  of  diseases  in  the 
fichl.  For  a  hand  threshing:- machine,  whicli,  \\ltliout  breaking  the  straw 
muru  than  the  flail,  shall  leparate  the  corn  and  winnow  it  with  the  greatest 
economy.  For  the  beat  method  of  fortuing  Artesian  wells.  For  a  rasp  for 
preparing  potatoes  for  makuw  floar  and  starch.  For  a  system  of  a  rotatioB 
of  crops  without  a  fallow.  For  plantations  of  mulberries,  and  for  rearing  Silk* 
wonns,  in  those  (le[)artmonts  of  Franrf^  itito  which  they  have  not  yet  been 
introduced.  For  the  extraction  of  hui,'ar  from  the  hect-root,  in  small  esta- 
blishments. For  the  discovery  of  a  simple  method,  wliich  might  be  practised 
by  small  cultivators,  for  preserving  corn  m>m  insects ;  for  stopping  the  ravages 
of  insects  the  corn  is  already  attacked;  and  for  good  c^servations  on 
the  natural  liistory  of  the  insects  whicli  attnck  corn.  For  the  (Iraininj:  of 
wet  clayey  soils.  For  the  con)position  of  elementary  works  on  agricultureiy 
for  tlie  use  of  children  in  the  national  schools. 

$  ii.  To  be  decided  m  1889.  For  the  imitating,  in  France,  of  the  best 
Dutch*  Chcsliire,  and  Ftonesan  cheeses.  For  the  best  method  of  prevent* 
ing  or  curing  the  diseases  of  silkw  ornis.  For  observationSi  founded  on  ex- 
perience, on  the  best  method  of  harnessing  oxen. 

1^  iii.  To  be  decided  in  1845.    For  plantations  of  cork  trees  on  sandy  or 
bad  soil,  in  the  south  of  France,  made  oefore  the  end  of  1836. 

iv.  7h  be  decided  m  1848.   For  the  propagation  of  good  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  by  seeds. 

^  V.  To  A'-  fJciided  in  lR5ii.  For  plantations  of  any  of  the  three  follow- 
ing kinds  oi  oak,  ail  of  which  may  be  employed  in  dyeing  :  —  1.  Quercus  tinc- 
toria,  the  qumitron,  or  yellow  oak,  a  native  of  North  America  (see  Arb, 
Brit.^  p.  1884.)  2.  Q.  infectoria,  tlie  gall-nut  oak,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  (see 
Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1928.);  nnJ,  3.  Q.  .S^gilops,  the  Vak>nia  oak>  indigenous  ia 
Greece.  (See  Arb.  Brii.,  p.  1861.) 

JmecU  dcttructive  to  the  Vme.  —  1  lie  mayor  of  the  commune  of  Argenteuil 
has  written  to  tiie  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  subject  of  an  insect  which, 
for  many  years,  has  devastated  the  vines  in  that  commune.  This  insect,  or 
magcot,  was  observed  in  the  year  1 783,  and  disappefu*cd  some  years  after- 
wards. Twenty-four  years  later,  it  reappeared,  and  caused  like  ravages  during 
from  six  to  ten  years.    It  lias  recently  returned,  and  increased  so  last,  tiiat  at 

f>rescnt  it  occupies  about  three  fifths  of  this  tcrritorV}  leaving  complete  dcso^ 
ation  behind  it.  Tbb  insect,  after  having  gnawed  the  leaves,  and  injured 
many  of  the  grapes,  envelopes  itself  in  one  of  the  leaves,  and  there  under- 
goes its  metamorphosis.  The  damage  done  by  it  this  year  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  from  500  to  600  francs.  The  hirva  changes  into  a  moth  in  Jnly, 
and  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  vines  in  September,  which  come  forth  in  the  May 
of  the  following  year.  MM.  Dum^ril  and  A,  Saint  Hilaire,  being  appointed 
by  the  Academy  to  verify  the  damam  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  mayor  of 
Argenteuil,  visited  tliis  locality,  and  have  made  a  report  of  their  examination. 
For  a  considi  rahic  .s|)acc,  they  saw  all  the  vines  stripped  of  their  lcav«";,  nnd 
dried  up.  The  greater  p;u-t  of  this  destruction  i.s  caused  by  a  well-knuwn 
Pyralis,  which,  in  the  caterpillar  state,  rolls  up  and  twuts  the  leaves,  and 
causes  them  to  wither.  M.  DumtTril  placed  belore  the  Academy  this  insect 
in  the  .state  of  Inrva,  chrysalis,  and  moth,  as  well  as  the  eggs:  but  two  other 
insects  have  also  attacked  the  grapee,  and  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
the  vine  in  this  place.  {UE'cho  du  Monde  SavatU^  Aug.  Iba7.) 
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ticulturist  at  Hi^res,  hfts  publulied  some  curious  observationg  on  the  Inten- 
sity of  the  la«;t  winter*8  frost,  and  on  the  damage  whicli  it  has  caused  in 
Provence.  The  frost  commenced  December  i^O.  Tlie  thernioincter  already 
indicated  below  zero;  on  the  29th,  it  fell  to  6° ;  mid  on  the  31  at,  to  44*^ : 
there  was  tben  a  little  snow,  which  lasted  three  days.  The  irost  dinunishea  to 
the  Ist  of  January ;  and,  from  the  6th  to  the  10th,  the  weather  set  in  fair, 
and  continued  so  until  the  -^'^rl  of  March.  The  frost  then  returned,  and  there 
was  tolerably  thick  ice.  On  the  10th  of  April,  there  was  snow  still  seen  on 
the  uiuuutains,  at  three  leagues  from  Uieres.  At  Hieres,  the  lemon  trees, 
the  bergaroottes,  the  dtnm  tree>  the  great  lemon,  the  uellarossa,  the 
himies,  limes,  all  suflbred  so  much,  uiat  it  was  necessary  to  cut  them 
down  to  the  roots.  Amonir  the  exotics  which  perished,  are  noticed  the  Echi- 
nus cAndicans,  Clethrn  nrhorea,  Visnea  Mocancrn,  yfcacia  loplinnthn,  C'tWsia 
tomentosa,  /'hlomis  Lconurus,  Eucalyptus  diversif<6lia  and  obiiquu,  ^Voiunuai 
Mkeom,  Or6wji>  orientUis,  Xlnnni  trlgynum,  CinenUia  jvhrtaiwS^lia,  Flcus 
el&stica,  and  all  the  date  trees  from  the  age  of  three  to  six  years.  Hie  I<>y. 
thrina  Crlsta-yaHi  iilso  died,  as  well  as  the  cliinbinu;  plants  trained  against  the 
wall*; ;  sii' !i  im  the  Tccoma  capensis,  c/asminuiK  grauthHorum  and  a^oricum, 
Cuba  a  sciindens,  Phaseolus  Caracdlla^  and  iiolichos  lignosus.  The  Casuarina 
«quiseti£Mia,  Melaleuca  Iniari^lia,  N^gtbm  tplMens  and  Album,  and  iSeblnus 
Jkdlle,  scarcely  suffered  at  all;  bat  the  young  plants  of  these  latter  mentioned 
were  completely  killed. 

The  bamboo,  the  .<4c^cia  famesikna,  Pitt6sporum  n:\nnm,  .S'dlvia  form6ea 
and  mexicana,  iSolanum  auriculatum,  the  guava  (i^sidiuui  py  riferum),  and 
Brucniansj0  snavdolena,  nearly  all  <fi«L  As  for  ilcAda  utul^lia,  /Tibfscus 
rou^bilis,  Lant&na  S^wi,  Citrus  bizsMi  and  fiiyrti£&lia»  they  scarcely  snflerad 
at  all. 

The  tubers  of  the  Jenisalem  artichoke,  nhich  are  harvested  generally  in 
January  and  February,  were  frozen.  Usually,  they  sell  at  10  or  15  centimes  the 
dozen ;  but  there  are  so  few  this  year,  that  they  are  1  ftane  80  centimes  the 
dosen. 

The  following  plants  escaped  without  suffering  any  injury  : —  Menisp^rmum 
/aurifolium,  Cistus  cr^ticns,  Pisuldlea  .mlvifolia,  C'eanothus  caer^leus,  Fiburnnm 
sinCnse,  CkaHia  corynibosa,  Ukyhuc  Delphln»,  Uakea  austr^lis,  ^cucia  tiori- 
bunda,  V&cca  aloifulia  and  gloriosa,  JT/yrtus  comroilinis  fldre  pleno,  Tarentina 
varieg^ta,  NanditM  domMca,  Eriob6trya  jap6nica,  Corrs^a  ilba,  O^lea  0^ 
grans,  Phormium  tenax,  ConvdlTulus  oleaefoHus,  C.  C^edrum,  and  Andropogon 
squarrosum,  cultivated  in  the  open  field,  which,  on  the  6th  of  April*  were 
visibly  growing. 

At  Toulon,  the  winter  was  more  destructive  than  at  Hidres.  Many  vege- 
tables, which  resisted  the  cold  at  Hieres,  died  in  the  Botame  Garden  of  the 
former  town. 

At  Draguignan,  Trans-Brignolles,  p?nres  5?itnated  fifteen  leagues  from  the 
sen,  the  thermometer  fell  to  70%  and  bome  ohve  trees  were  dainaged:  but  this 
tree  can  support  8*^  of  cold. 

To  conclude,  at  Nice  they  had  snow  for  eight  days.  The  oranges  were 
firoien  upon  the  trees ;  but  the  trees  themselves  did  not  sufl^ :  only  some  feet 
of  letI1on'^,  bergainottes,  and  lumies  (kinds  of  (Itrus),  were  a  little  hurt.  M. 
Kantonntt  saw  there,  in  the  governor's  garden,  on  the  5th  of  January,  a 
cobeea  covered  witii  fruit  and  flowers,  {UE'cho  du  Monde  Savant.) 

Pom,  Jpnl9»'-^My  journey  on  the  Continent  having  taken  op  more  time 
than  I  anticipated,  I  ^hall  be  unable  to  pass  through  England  on  my  return 
home,  as  I  intended  when  1  left  London.  I  went  from  Holland  (by  the 
Rhine),  through  Prussia  and  Baden,  to  flene^n,  and  found  Switzerland  nuich 
better  cultivated  than  1  expected.  Tlie  peculiarity,  and,  I  may  say,  the  ex- 
cellency, of  the  agriculture  in  that  country  consists  in  ^ood  ploughing,  great 
care,  judicious  application  of  manure  on  the  crops,  and  irrigation  of  nieadows 
and  pa^Mrc  grounds,    T  f'liuul  France,  also,  much  better  niltivnted  than  I 

had  a  right  to  expect,  trom  tiie  article  1  read  in  a  iale  number  ol  the  Edmhurgh 
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JUcvicw,  The  wheat  especially  in  France,  lookii  uncommonly  fine.  It  appear.s 
to  me  that  France  is  emphatiially  a  wheat  country.  Their  nuxle  of  ploughing 
on  the  CoDttnent,  as  fur  as  I  bare  tiraveOed,  seems  to  me»  faowe\i  r,  to  be  any 

thing  but  economical  :  it  is  the  sanic  as  that  I  saw  in  sonic  parts  ol"  l-jiL'land  ; 
that  is,  a  wheel  ploui;li,  and  from  llirr'-  to  live  horses  c;i  auitc.  hut  the  Swiss 
and  French  farmers  turn  up  a  very  couii  iurrow ;  tlie  plouglt  itseh  (ai»iUe  from 
its  ridiculous  appendages)  being  weU  adapted  to  its  pumose.  I  really  wish 
it  were  proper  for  me  to  notice  this  ridiculous  part  of  European  husoandry 
in  a  way  it  deserves.  It  is  possIMc  I  may  Lrive  it  a  passing  notice  on  my  return 
to  the  I'nitcd  States.  1  rci;rtt  exceedingly  that  1  must  iorcii;o  tlu-  j»lca->iire 
of  vi&itlng  London  again,  and  spending  a  day  or  two  with  you.  —  A. 
Spoor, 

TSepitttkes  dutillatoria,  —  A  plant  in  a  stovc  at  Montmartre  was  observed  to 

have  one  of  the  pitchers  half  full  of  water,  wliieh  the  gardener,  having  tasted , 
fonn-l  ^weet,  with  the  Ihivonr  of  honey.  A  statement  of  the  lact  was  sent  to 
the  i  'arii  llorlicultuml  Society,  in  August,  ib37.  {^U E'ciw  du  Monde  Sawml^ 
Aug.  5. 1837.) 

GERMANY. 

M.  Tischkc^  son  of  the  court  gardener  to  the  King  of  8axony  at  the 
Japan  Palace,  Dresden,  is  now  in  this  country,  and  has  already  made  a 
general  tour,  including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  the  great  advantage  of 
recommendations  to  the  nobility  and  Ipntry,  procured  from  the  ambesmdor 
of  his  country,  resident  in  London.  M.  Tischke,  like  M.  C.  Bauch,  M.  P. 
Ranch,  M.  Rosenthal,  M.  Antoine,  and  other  German  gardeners,  lately  or 
now  in  England,  has  not  only  taken  time  to  see  all  onr  best  ^rtlens,  but  has 
taken  pains  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  EHgli.<th  language; 
so  tluit  when  he  returns,  bj  means  of  English  books,  he  will  always  be  able 
to  keep  himself  an  /ait  at  what  is  going  forward  in  the  gardenmg  world  ia 
Britain. 

3/.  Wolfy  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Ifir  l^uirrr.u/j/  of  IVur/z- 
i>urgf  one  of  the  most  scicnLific  gardeners,  iis  Dr.  Martius  intbnns  us,  uf  the 
south  of  Germany,  has  lately  spent  upwards  of  a  month  in  this  country,  and 
visited,  in  company  with  M.  Antoine  of  Vienna,  all  the  principal  garden 
establishments  in  tne  nr'^lihourhood  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dublin,  as  well  tlte  botanic  and  hortieultnral  gartiens  at  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Manche^jier,  Liverpool,  and  the  gardens  at  Eaton  Hall,  Ciiats- 
worth,  Wobuni  Abbey,  and  various  others.  He  returns  home  throti^ 
France  and  Bdgium ;  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  him,  from  time  to  time,  wuh 
the  gardening  news  of  his  country. 

M.  ScMlf  the  director-general  of  i,-artiens  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  lius 
lately  pnblisiied  a  description  of  the  ro\  ul  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  under 
his  direction,  accompanied  by  a  beautifully  lithographed  plan  of  the  gardens  of 
Kyniphenburg,  with  all  the  latest  improvementsT 

Counu'Hor  Von  Ilazzi,  who  may  be  considered  the  father  of  modern  agri* 
culture  in  Bavaria,  who  was  in  England  in  the  summer  ofl8.*j(j,  ha"  lately 
published  his  Tour  in  this  country,  in  two  thin  8vo  volumes.  M.  IW/i  is 
a  h^hly  cnH^btened  and  benevolent  man,  and  of  the  most  unwearied  activity 
in  the  publication  of  works  calculated  to  improve  the  agriculture  and 
domestic  economy  of  his  country. —  Cond. 

Kollcr\';  Ilistorj)  of  Insects  injurious  to  Cu/livntor^,  nnti  /'i  f/tc  rroj,rietnrx\if 
ForcslJi  and  P/antaiiotu, —  I  rejoice  at  being  able  to  send  you  a  book  whidi 
will  be  the  more  interesting  to  you,  and  other  horticulturists,  as  it  contains  an 
elaborate  account  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  the  iryury  they  commit, 
and  the  most  practicable  modes  of  destroymg  them ;  for  which  a  wish  has 
been  expressetl  in  se\(  ral  numbers  of  your  Magazii.e.  This  work  is  the 
joint  labour  of  tliree  gentlemen,  who  have  great  practicui  knowledge,  and  purr 
ticuUvly  M.  Schmidbeiger,  a  priest  of  St.  Flonan,  near  Liox,  who  ia  one  of 
the  first  pomologists  in  Austria,  and  perhaps  in  Germany.  Had  I  a  little 
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more  time  dian  I  have  at  present,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  commuiMcat4S 
what  Httle  knowledge  I  possess  on  this  subject;  and  also  to  send  you  speci- 
mens of  those  insects  which  have  been  so  injurious  to  owr  r;ardens  round 
Vienna  this  spring.  The  Curcuiio  pj^^ri,  C.  poniorum,  and  P6nti«  cratae^gi, 
appeared  in  such  numbers,  and  destroyed  every  bud  so  immediately  after  its 
appearance,  that,  until  the  middle  of  May,  the  trees  were  without  bud  or  leaf. 
Even  now  these  butteriies  are  so  ptenttful,  that  there  is  a  bad  prospect  for 
next  year,  althoup;h  we  searched  for  them  in  all  their  various  metamorphoses, 
and  stiU  ciUch  thousands  of  them  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  when  they  are 
crowded  together  on  diHerent  flowering  plants,  especially  on  Valeridna  rubra, 
Deipbfoioin  Ajadf,  and  Philaddlphua  sp.  1  Intena  making  a  collection  of  all 
these  injurious  insects,  and  putting  them  into  a  frame  and  glass,  for  the  in* 
spection  of  those  who  may  be  de^^!rolls  of  knowing  them.  This  will  enable 
young  gardeners  to  know  them  at  once,  and  at  any  time ;  and,  by  reading  their 
different  distinctive  qualities,  any  one  may  easily  remember  their  forms ;  which 
would  not  be  the  case,  if  a  person  were  left  to  observe  them  in  their  diflferent 
states  and  seasons  alone ;  therefore,  1  would  recommend  such  a  collection  in 
every  garden.  —  C.  Ranch.    Rc7iTiu*e^,  near  Vienna^  Jufi/,  1837. 

The  very  interesting  and  valuable  work  above  referred  to  by  M.  Ranch 
was  published  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna,  who  have  also  sent  us 
a  copy  of  it.  It  is  now  being  translated  for  us,  and  will  very  shortly  be  pub- 
lished, in  as  cheap  and  convenient  a  Ibrm  as  possible,  fur  the  use  of  jroui^ 
gardeners.  M.  Raueh's  idea  of  formini;:  collections  of  destructive  insects,  in 
glazed  eases,  for  the  u^e  of  gardeners,  in  excellent,  and  we  hope  to  see  it 
adopted  by  many  of  our  readers.  —  Cond, 

HOLLAND. 

Prhet  off'rrrr!  h\f  the  Acadrnit/  of  Sciciices  at  Haarlem,  which  held  its  eighty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  on  the  tVth  of  May  last.  The  Academy's  gold  medal,  and 
a  gratuity  of  laO  florins  (12/.  Iti*.  3</.),  were  awarded  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Gaertner  of 
Calew  in  Wurtmnbeig,  for  a  Memoir  in  German,  on  hybrid  plants,  obtained  by 
the  fecundati<Hi  of  certmn  species  with  the  pollen  of  others. 

The  Academif  proposes  the  followbig  Qucxfions  to  be  ansivercd  bcjbrc  Jnnuarif 
\.  1839: — Whnt  are  the  diflerent  species  of  marine  animals  which  dc&troy 
piles,  and  other  wooden  structures,  by  perforating  them '?  According  to  certain 
Dotanists,  some  alga;,  of  simple  structure,  if  placed  in  favourable  circum<- 
stances,  will  develope  themselves,  and  be  changed  into  vegetables  quite  difw 
frront,  and  belon  iirL''  to  pcncra  much  bTphcr  in  the  scale  of  organisation, 
thougii  these  saniL'  algre,  if  not  in  favourable  circumstauces,  would  be  fecun- 
dated and  reproduce  their  primitive  forms.  The  Academy  is  desirous  that  these 
observations  should  be  extended  to  other  vegetables,  which  have  not  ^et  been 
examined  under  this  point  of  view ;  and  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  tnn^« 
tion  of  one  organised  body  iuto  another  be  proved  by  exact  dcsctipilons  and 
detailed  figures.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  some  plants,  in  certain  cases, 
give  out  a  phosjiiiorescent  light,  such  as  TropjB^olum,  Calendula,  Lilium  bulbi- 
wrum,  TVige/e*,  ^nph6rbia  phosj)h6rea,  Rli]eoro^r[)l)a,  &c.  The  Academy 
wishes  that,  from  researches  made  on  purpose,  this  phenomenon  may  be  ex- 
plained; that  it  may  be  determined  how  much  of  wliat  has  been  said  on  this 
subjf><  r  is  to  be  admitted  as  true ;  under  what  circumstances  the  phenooieQoa 
takcb  place ;  and  what  is  the  cause? 

The  foUowing  Que^om  were  latt  Tear  proposed  hv  the  Aeadcvw,  to  he  an* 
twered  before  January  \,  1838 :  —  How  is  wood  formed  ?  Does  it  take  its  origin 
immediately  from  the  sap,  or  from  the  cambium  under  the  bark  ;  or  is  it  formed 
by  the  vessels  which  descend  from  the  buds  and  the  leaves,  as  the  observations 
of  M,  Du  Petit  Thouars,  and  of  M.  Giron  de  Buzareingues,  seem  to  prove  ? 
What  appiieation  can  be  made  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  manner  in  which 
wood  is  formed,  to  the  culture  of  usefol  trees?  The  Academy  desires,  lst» 
an  explanation,  illustrated  by  figures,  of  the  metamorphoses  of  at  least  fif\y 
species  of  coleopterous  insects,  the  metamorphoses  and  economy  of  whkb  _ 
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are  not  yet  known  or  described;  fidlj,  a  methodical  arrangeroent  of  coleop* 

tcrons  insects,  founded  upon  the  metamorphosis  of  the  structure  of  the  larvae 
and  chrysiilide«» ;  3<ily,  instructions,  base<i  on  n  knowledge  of  tiic  niutanior- 
phoses,  for  preventing  the  too  great  increajie  ol  tbei»e  noxious  insiects.  How 
moch  has  been  proved,  by  experience,  with  respect  to  the  utlU^  of  a  drcidar 
iDcimon,  in  form  of  a  ring,  made  in  the  bark  or  trees^  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
mmtin<^  their  frrtility  ?  How  far  can  thi<i  manner  of  nti^mentinr:  the  produce 
of  fruits  be  explained,  conformnhly  to  the  actiml  state  of  veijetable  jihysiolopv  ; 
and  what  rules  does  tiiis  expluiiatioti  iunui»h  for  etfecting  theprocess,  witiiuut 
endangering  the  trees,  or  running  the  risk  of  losioft  them  ?  Wnat  is  the  nature 
of  dUampkyUe  (pht/iJocklore,  duromulc)  in  vegetables  ?  What  b  its  form  and 
composition  ;  nnd  in  what  charncter  does  it  (Utter  from  other  vegetable  matters? 
Is  it  different  according  to  the  kind  of  plant ;  and  what  constitutes  this  dif- 
ference ?  What  are  the  circumstances  by  which,  during  vegetation,  it  is  pro- 
duced, or  changed,  or  modified,  in  pbmts  f 

The  prize  for  each  of  these  questions  is  a  gold  med:d,  value  150  florins,  and 
a  gratuity  of  Hnrins.  \Nhcn  tin:  answer  sliall  be  deemed  worth v  of  it.  The 
answers,  written  m  Dutch,  French,  English,  Latin,  or  (iernian,  are  to  be 
addressed  to  M.  Van  Marum,  the  secretary  to  the  ilcademy.  {UE'cho  du 
McmdiB  Smani,  July  15.  1837.) 

DENMARK. 

M.  Pelersen,  i^ardcner  to  tiie  Kniii  of  Denuiark  at  Uosenhurg,  who  made 
a  tour  through  i.tii^iand,  and  part  ut  Scotland,  in  ilic  year  1831,  was  in  this 
country  during  great  part  of  the  month  of  July  last,  and  has  returned  home 
through  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  M.  Petersen  having  spent  fi^e  or  six 
yeiirs  in  this  country,  before  he  was  appointed  court  Lnirdciu  r  to  his  sove- 
reign, not  only  acquired  a  thoroui:!!  knowledge  of  all  the  newe>t  £^rdenin<; 

Eractices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  sucii  a  knowled<;e  of  the  English 
inguage  as  enables  him,  while  in  his  native  country,  to  keep  pace  vrith  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  England  by  means  of  I!nglish  books.  When  M. 
Petersen  returned  to  Denmark  in  the  year  1827  (sec  Gard.  Mag.,  Vol.  III. 
p.  346. ;  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  'i74  ),  gardeninj;  was  in  such  a  hackward  state,  that  an 
inhabitant  of  britain  now  hardly  credits  the  tacts  stated  by  M.  Petersen,  at  tiiat 
time,  in  the  Gardener**  Magazine  ;  viz.  that  tart  rhubarb  was  not  known  there  as 
a  culinary  vegetable;  that  not  a  single  pine-ap|de  had  been  ri()ened  on  the  8dof 
SeptenibiT,  isn.but  some  were  expected  to  be  read)  hv  about  the  middle  of  that 
month.  The  hr.st  niolon  w  as  rut  on  Au<'ust  .*{().,  and  tfic  first  grapes  only  a  few 
days  sooner;  mushrooms  and  sea-kale  were  not  at  all  cultivated;  most  of  the 
I7ew  Holland  plants  were  unknown^  even  in  the  botanic  gardens }  and  the  only 
new  Korth  American  annual  grown  there  at  that  time  was  the  Callidpsis 
tinctoria.  Such  was  the  state  of  gardening  of  Denmark  in  fhv  vcar  1827.  In 
the  course  of  10  years,  tilings  have  been  entirely  chanLTcd,  Every  culinary 
vegetable  grown  in  English  gardens  is  now  produced  in  the  royal  kitchen- 
gardens  at  Copenhagen ;  many  of  the  best  varietiea  of  hardj^  fruit  trees  have 
been  not  only  introduced  in  the  royal  gardens,  but  even  prc^M^ed  in  the 
public  nurseries;  almost  all  the  fim  licrhaceous  plants,  annuals,  and  perennials, 
sent  home  by  Douglas,  have  been  uiiroduced,  and  some  of  them  are  beginning 
to  appear  in  the  gardens  of  merchants.    Pine-api^es  are  cut  in  the  ro^ai 

Pu-dens  every  month  in  the  year ;  and  some  or  them  of  such  a  site  (M« 
etersen  being  a  disci|)Ie  of  the  late  Mr.  Shenan,  and  keeping  his  plants,  as  all 
plants  without  buds  ou|^ht  to  l>e  kept,  ii^  a  continually  growing  state),  that 
we  are  afraid  to  state  the  weight;  anil,  finally,  a  horticultural  society  hns 
been  established  at  Conenhagen.  All  tiiis  lias  been  ejected  through  the 
agency  of  M.  Petersen,  than  wnom  we  do  not  know  a  riagle  individual,  m  any 
country,  who  (without  the  advantages  of  birth,  rank,  or  fortune,  and  simply 
on  account  of  his  holding  a  i)ublic  situation,  and  being  a  lover  of  his  country, 
and  enthusiastically  attaeheil  to  gardening)  has  t  frrried  so  very  remarkable  a 
change  in  so  short  a  time.     The  greatest  reward  winch  such  a  man  as  M. 
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Petersen  can  receive  is,  doubdeu,  the  consdoosness  of  having  done  so  much 

good:  but  WL-  trust  his  ro^al  tna.stcr  will,  by  sonic  means,  be  rendered  aware 
of  the  very  extraordiniu  v  merits  of  M.  IVtcrscii ;  and  how  much  he,  in  com- 
mon with  his  subjects,  in  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction  of  what  will 
eventually  prove  of  so  much  real  good  to  the  country.  There  is  no  one  wfao  does 
not  benefit  from  the  introduction  of  new  and  Improved  culinary  vegetables  and 
fruits,  from  the  peasant  to  the  prince;  or  any  garden,  whether  that  of  a  cottage 
or  a  palace,  tliat  will  not  be  increasetl  in  beauty  by  new  flowers.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  moral  luriucnce  in  gardening  improvements,  of  lar  greater  importance 
than  the  mere  physical  euj()yment8  that  they  affbrd.  A  taste  for  peaceful 
occupations  is  created;  reflections  on  the  works  of  nature  are  induced ;  man 
begins  to  enquire  and  to  read ;  he  becomes  humanised,  and  so  far  ntltivated 
as  to  look  upi>n  his  It-llow  creiitures  in  other  countries  as  his  brethren  ;  and,  as 
&  consequence  ot  tins,  he  will  &oon  learn  to  louche  that  scourge  of  the  human 
race^  war.  Cond, 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Carniuc,  near  Qiu  /wr,  the  scat  of  William  Atkinson,  Fsq,,  is  mentiorjcd  iri 
Vol.  IX.  p.  101.,  by  our  valued  correspondent  <Joun&ellor  liart  of  Montreal. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Atkinson,  is  now  in  England,  afler  having  made  the  tour 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  collected  evcr^-  where  plants,  seeds,  sculp- 
tures, pictures,  books,  and  other  objects  for  ennchini;  and  ornamenting  his 
beautiful  -icat.  He  describes  Carouie  as  situated  vu  a  [liece  of  table  land  on 
the  top  oi'  a  precipice  200  ft.  high,  and  flanked  by  a  wooded  mountain  range. 
From  the  windows  of  the  balcony  of  the  principal  front  of  the  house,  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Quebec  is  distinctly  seen.  A  part  of  the  ^rounds^ 
called  Spencer  Wood,  was  occupied  by  the  troops  under  General  Wolfe  when 
he  att;icked  the  town.  The  trees  in  trie  park,  iVotn  what  Mr.  Atkinson  stated 
to  us,  appear  to  be  cbieiiy  the  white  and  red  uaii.,  uud  tlie  iicudock  and  wliite 
spruce.  The  house  is  built  of  hemlock  spruce ;  and  the  wails  are  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  from  the  bottom  of  the  masonry  to 
the  eaves.  Thoutzh  built  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  the  interior  of  the  walls  is 
as  fresh  as  if  they  were  newly  put  up.  It  seems  the  bemUjck  spruce  begins  to  rot 
at  the  centre  of  the  trunk  ;  and,  to  prevent  this,  the  trees  were  sawn  up  the 
middle,  so  as  to  expose  the  centre  to  the  air.  After  pladitt  one  tree  on 
another,  to  the  heignt  of  the  wall,  in  the  usual  manner,  both  the  inside  and 
the  outside  were  battened  with  pirccs  of  qtinrtcrini:  from  1  in.  to  6  in.  in  thick- 
ness ;  and  to  these  the  w catluT-boarding  outside,  and  the  laths  for  plastering 
iubide,  or  the  wainscoting,  when  that  mode  is  employed,  are  nailed  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  concealed  opening  is  left  under  the  lower  weatherwboard, 
and  at  the  eaves  of  the  roof;  in  consequence  of  which,  there  is  a  constant  cir- 
culation of  air  between  the  outside  weather-boarding  and  tlie  insiilr  wains- 
coting, or  plaiiteriui^.  Mr.  Atkinson,  f'  um  whom  we  hope  to  h^ar  frc(^ucntly, 
has  an  excellent  Scotcli  gardener,  Mr.  Melville,  who,  we  trust,  will  be  induced 
by  his  master  to  become  a  regular  correspondent.  The  principal  botanist  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  Mr.  Atkinson  informs  us,  is  Mrs.  SbephenL 
Mr.  Atkinson's  kitchen>garden  is  4  acres  in  extent,  and  contains  a  range  of  - 
glass  .'100  ft.  long.  The  dwellinj^-hojise,  a  beautiful  lithographic  view  of  which, 
and  the  surrounding  scenery,  was  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  is  connected 
with  a  splendid  conservatory. 

Shell-hark  Hickory  Nvtt  and  ike  Mick  Walmti,  — You  did  not  mention  the 
receipt  of  the  large  hickory  nuts  I  sent  you  in  the  summer  of  1635  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  send  now  a  few  real  shell-bark  hickory  nuts,  which  are  dfnihle  the  size 
of  any  i  ever  saw  before.  These  grew  in  New  Jersey.  The  hickory  nuts  I  pur- 
chased in  the  Pittsburg  market,  in  8eptem1)er,  1834.  The  shell-barks,  burge 
or  small,  are  delicious;  whereas  the  meat  of  the  black  walnut,  as  you  remark 
in  the  Arboretum,  is  "  scarcely  eatable.**  The  reason  is,  that  the  kernel  :i!  nunds 
with  oil  of  a  strong  taste.  I  think  that  the  remarks  you  have  quoted  (p.  1  Ii9.) 
frpm  Michaux,  of  the  black  dye  from  the  walnut  husks,  and  of  the  oU  obtained 
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from  tlie  kernels,  refers  to  the  JugliuiB  nigra  solely.   In  Pennsylvania,  manj 

milts  are  employed  in  crushing  these  nuts  to  make  oil  for  painters,  who  use  it  for 
mixing  up  with  pnint  lor  inside  house  work.  I  know,  also,  that  the  husks  are 
extensively  used  for  d)-ein^  brown  and  black,  by  the  German  farmers,  and  others 
in  the  interior,  who  think  it  more  economical  to  make  Uieir  clothing  from  thdr 
Own  wool  than  to  purchase  foreign  cloth. 

Thr  U'ds^iliif^fo/i  Chrstnul.  —  Ilavinjr  engaged,  last  autumn,  a  plant,  from  the 
tcnatit  of  Belmont  (the  former  seat  of  Jiidire  Peters),  of  the  sweet  chestnut  the 
grow  til  of  the  tree  tiie  nut  of  which  was  planted  by  Pr^ideut  Washingtoo,  I 
went,  a  few  days  since,  and  brought  It  away,  with  another  growing  beside  it* 
The  man  assured  me  that  he  found  tw  o  nuts  undo*  the  original  tree,  in  June 
last,  in  a  stati^  of  vegetation,  and  planted  them  in  a  safe  place;  and  that  from 
these  came  the  plants  I  purcliascd.  1  must  keep  them  until  a  vessel  oflers 
direct  for  London  from  this  port.  Wa.stiiu^on  Dlaiited  the  nut  the  day  after 
his  period  of  service  aa  IVesident  expired ;  vu.  March,  1797,  He  attended  the 
inauguration  of  President  Adams,  his  successor,  and  dined  the  same  day  with 
Judge  Peters. 

7Vic  SUA'Gron}er*s  MannnL  —  T  also  send  the  Silk  Alanuaf^  published  by 
Congress,  in  1828,  which  1  prepared  for  Mr.  Hush,  then  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury,  who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  one.  I  thou^t  I  had 
previously  sent  it;  but  I  suppose  I  did  not,  as  1  find  tliat  no  notice  is  taken  of 
the  many  fact-^^  n  ( ontnins  on  the  jxcnns  ^l/orus,  in  Nos.  30.  and  31.  of  the 
Arboretum  ;  or  of  the  eultiire  of  silk  in  tiiis  country  while  colonics  of  England. 

Maple  Sugar,  —  I  send,  also,  some  maple  su^r,  made  from  the  sugar  maple 
of  which  tree  there  are  whole  forests  in  the  United  States,  thou^  it  is  not 

cultivated*'  there,  as  was  said  b}'  Dr.  Kidd  in  his  BrktgfiUfOter  TVvate.— 
Jamet  Meate,   Philadelphia,  April  17.  1837, 

AUSTRALIA. 

BUxaheih  Baif^  near  Sydneif,  the  residence  of  Alexander  M'Leay,  Esq.,  for 
many  \  ears  secretary  to  the  Linnsan  Society,  is  described  in  a  work  recentl|y 

pubhshetl  at  Sydney,  by  the  late  Mr.  Sheplurd,  a  lnnilNc;ipe-gardcnpr  and 
nurseryman  there,  as  one  of  the  finest  places  he  has  seen  euher  at  home  or 
abroad.  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  hurgcon,  who  has  just  returned  lioni  Sydney,  speaks 
of  it  to  us  in  raptoreii.  We  hope,  in  some  future  Kumber,  to  be  d>le  to  give  a 
plan  and  views  of  Mr*  M'Leay's  residence ;  and,  what  will  be  particularly 
intcrc^tinp:  to  European  readers,  a  catalogue  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants^ 
including  even  grasses,  which  form  its  vcrdanl  scenery.  We  regret  to  observe, 
that  Mr.  M'Leay  is  no  longer  GovernuieiU  Secretary  ;  but,  as  he  appears  to  have 
lost  the  office  in  consequence  of  some  misconception  of  the  Governor  at  Sydney, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  government  at  home  will  speedily  restore  it  to  him, 
should  he  be  inclim-d  to  remain  in  Australia.  We  are  gratified  by  observing 
it  stated  in  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  government  and  Mr,  M'Leay 
on  this  subject,  and  which  are  printed  for  circulation  among  the  triends  of  the 
latter,  that  he  enjoys  as  good  health  as  ever  he  did  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
To  those  w  ho  know  the  extraordinar}'  activity,  both  of  body  and  mind,  of  Mr. 
M'Leay,  while  he  was  in  this  country,  and  his  now  advanced  age,  this  will  be 
considered  as  no  small  rccommeudatioa  of  the  climate  of  Sydney  —  CotuL 


Art.  IIL   DomeHie  Noiiees* 

ENGLAND. 

M.  EUGE^yE  Mflixox,  who  has  been  two  years  in  tins  country,  chiefly 
under  Mr.  Paxton,  in  tlic  gardens  at  Chatssvortli,  iius  iutely  made  a  tour  in 
the  Korth,  and  been  with  Mr.  M'  Nab,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Murray.  He  will 
shortly  return  to  the  Paris  garden ;  and,  as  he  underataiida  BngUsh 

thoroughly,  will  have  great  advnntages  there. 

MM.  Le  JRo^,  sons  of  the  nurseryman  of  Uiat  name  at  Angers,  4ae  now 
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in  this  country  OQ  a  working  tour,  to  acquire  gardening  information,  and  the 
language. 

The  Garment  of  BudHngham  Palace  are  undergoing  great  impfovemenu  and 

alterations  by  direction  of  Her  Majesty,  Upwards  of  200  workmen  are  em- 
plo3  ( tl  in  diversifying  and  j)lantini:  the  grounds  from  the  rear  of  the  palace  to 
the  trinmplml  arch  entrance  at  the  top  of  Orosvenor  Phice.  (iWk'^j.)  It 
would  inciced  Uc  contrary  to  nature,  if  an  amiable  and  enlightened  yonug 
woman  were  not  fond  of  flowers :  and  attachment  to  gardening  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  trust  that,  under  Her  Majesty*8  auspices,  a  general  re- 
form will  be  commenced  in  tlie  roval  [)arks  and  gardens,  and  that  in  tliese  will 
be  included  the  substitution  of  an  open  iron  railway  for  the  present  unsisjlitly 
wall  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  to  Kensington  Gardens.  This  wail 
Is  a  very  great  public  nu&ance»  from  a  little  way  to  the  west  of  the  Victoria 
Gate,  Bayswater,  all  the  way  to  Silver  Street,  Kensington  (iravel  Pits.  We 
trust  that  it,  and  also  the  present  kitchen-garden  attached  to  Kensington 
Palace,  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
The  kitchen-garden  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  joined  to  the  pleasure-ground  ; 
and  as  to  the  forcing-ground,  as  there  is  no  iiurt  of  the  royal  &mily  would 
ever  think  of  walking  into  it,  we  would  have  that  and  the  aqioining  barracks 
thrown  into  the  gnrdcns  also.  It  is  now  just  as  easy  to  purchase  pine-apples 
and  melons  to  aiiy  extent  w  hich  the  royal  family,  or  any  other,  mijjht  want, 
from  the  London  shops,  as  it  is  to  purchase  apples  or  oranges :  witness  the 
aumbera  that  are  proauced  on  the  occa^on  of  any  public  dinner.  Mr.  John 
AitOtt,  the  present  kitchen-gardener  at  Kensington,  would,  of  course,  rec^ve  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  bis  situation  in  the  event  of  our  wishes  being 
realised. 

Kew  Gardetu,  —  The  illiberal  system  established  at  Kcw  Gardens  bv  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  whereby  the  rare  plants  coHected  there  were  hoarded  with  the 
most  niggard  jealousy,  and  kept  as  much  as  posttble  out  of  the  sight  of  any 
enquirer,  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  fcehng  of  satisfaction  whenever  it  was 
known  thnt  the  garden  had  been  plundere<l,  and  some  of  its  hidden  treasures 
brought  into  circulation ;  and  the  indiifurence  with  which  such  thefts  were 
regarded,  if  they  were  not  actually  winked  at,  by  cultivators,  led  to  such  great 
laxity  of  conduct,  that,  until  the  practice  was  stopped  by  a  prosecution^ 
every  private  collection  became  exposed  to  like  depredations;  and  the  false- 
hoods that  were  told  to  cover  the  theft  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
concerning  the  native  habitation  of  plants  introduced  at  that  period.  It  was 
the  narrow-minded  doctrine  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  he  could  only  render 
the  king's  collection  superior  to  others  by  monopoliui^  its  contents ;  and  by 
so  doinii  he  rendered  it  hateful  and  contemptible ;  whereas,  if  he  had  freely 
given  and  fieely  received,  and  made  its  contents  easily  accessible  to  those 
who  were  interc:>ted  in  them,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  to 
the  nation.  It  is  now  near  twenty  years  since  I  have  visited  that  odious  and 
useless  establishment.  Formerly,  I  went  there  often,  but  always  in  vain ;  for, 
if  I  eiKjuired  for  any  rare  plants  w  hieh  I  had  reason  to  believe  were  in  the 
collection,  except  those  which,  from  their  size,  could  not  be  concealed,  my 
conductor  always  denied  any  know  ledge  of  them ;  and,  if  I  asi^ed  whether  I 
ooold  speak  to  aperson  better  acquainted  with  the  plants,  I  was  told  that  I 
could  obtain  no  further  information.  The  multitude  of  rare  plants  that  have 
flourished  and  perished  there  unobserved  I  believe  to  be  very  great.  I  owe 
no  thanks  to  that  establishment,  but  for  the  mere  permission  to  walk  straight 
forward  through  the  houses.  I  must  do  Mr.  Salisbury  the  justice  to  say,  that 
he  re[)eatedly  remonstrated  with  fiu>  Joseph  Baidui  in  vain  on  the  subject. 
(^Herbert'' »  Amaryllidacece,  p.  247.) 

When  I  Hpoke  (p.  247.)  of  the  evil  con'^i  qncnces  which  flowetl  from  the 
bad  system  pursued  there,  tcndifig  to  loosen  the  ties  of  morality,  and  to 
create  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  it  was  known  that  cuttings  had  been 
stolea  from  the  larpe  plants  boarded  there,  by  which  the  public  were  enriched 
without  any  perceivable  loss  to  the  collection,  I  should>  perhaps^  have  stated 
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for  fear  of  misconst ruction,  that,  far  from  justifyinrr,  I  much  lamented  such  a 
feeling;  and  1  observe  that  I  have  incautiously  admitted  a  stronger  expression 
concerning  the  unpopularity  of  the  principle  on  which  ttat  garden  has  been 
conducted  than  I  should  wish  to  have  used.  (Herb.  ^nuir.p.410.) 

A  Zoological  Imttttition^  Museum^  and  GardcUyfor  the  Counh/  of  Krnty  i'=i,  we 
rejoice  to  obscn'e  by  an  advertisement  in  the  Afomtn^  Chronicle  of  Ani:ust  23., 
about  to  be  established.  The  situation  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward 
of  Oravesend.  A  handsome  new  pier  has  already  been  erected  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  and  the  adjoining  ground,  to  be  demoted  exclusivdy  to  tiie 
visitors  of  Rosherville.  None  but  houses  t)f  tlie  first  respectability  are  to  he. 
built  in  the  neiiihbourhood.  The  gardens  are  encompassed  by  chalk  cliffs  of  a 
vast  height,  around  which  a  splendid  [iromcnade  is  to  be  made  for  the  visitors. 
The  animals,  plants,  &c.,  TnUbe  procured  under  the  direction  of  gentfomen, 
most  competent  and  experienced  judges  of  zoological  and  botanical  science. 
The  grounds  will  be  laid  out  by  a  most  eminent  artist.  A  capital  of  10,OOOA 
is  to  be  raised  by  debentures  of  -JO/,  ench. 

Dr.  Mac  Fayden,  i*resident  of  the  ilorticultural  Society  of  Jamaica,  whose 
name  our  readers  must  have  frequently  seen  in  this  Maganne,  h  now  in  this 
country,  superintending  the  printing  of  the  Flora  of  his  adopt^  island.  The 
doctor  has  been  the  means  of  successftilly  introducing  the  aracacca  f  ?nnt  to 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  (iardtn,  where  it  is  s^rowing  vigorously.  1)]  ,  Mac 
Fa^  dcn  is  of  opinion  that  this  vegetable  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  be  added 
to  the  number  of  our  culinary  esculents.  The  root  is  about  tiie  slse  and 
colour  of  that  of  the  parsnep;  and  it  has  nearly  the  same  flavour.  We  hope 
to  receive  some  account  of  the  mode  of  trcatini:  the  plant  in  the  Ola^OW 
JBotanic  frardcn  from  our  friend  the  curator,  Mr.  Stewart  Miirniy, 

Mr,  Charles  H.  J.  SmUJt^  landscape-gardener,  Edinburgh,  is  now  on  a  tour 
fn  France^  Belgium,  and  Germany,  for  improvement  in  hli  profession. 

llcmky  of  Tree*  to  Higkumt/s. —  An  important  decision,  under  the  Gcncnd 
Highway  Act,  was  given  at  tlie  Guildhall,  Canterbury,  on  Monday,  May  11., 
before  the  mayor,  aldermen,  Sec.  The  surveyors  of  the  highways  had  iriven 
notice  to  Mr.  Sandys  to  remove  certain  trees  which  he  had  recently  planted 
In  front  of  his  dwellii^f'^iouse  In  Bridge  Street,  Canterbury.  Mr.  Sandys 
contended  that  the  trees  were  planted  on  liis  own  freehold  ;  and  he  produced 
a  grant  from  the  corporation  in  1812,  which  comprised  the  land  in  question  ; 
and,  olthouiih  he  had  dedicated  the  footpath  to  the  use  of  the  public,  yet  he 
had  retained,  by  posts  and  chains,  the  line  or  boundary  upon  which  the  trees 
were  planted.  Mr.  Sand}  s  pointed  out  a  great  number  of  other  places  where 
the  trees  were  within  15  ft.  of  the  centre  of  the  road.  The  mayor,  having  con- 
ferred with  the  other  magistrates,  stated  that  they  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Sjindys's  trees  arc  within  the  act,  which  makes  it  illegal  to 
plant  trees  within  15fti  of  the  centre  of  any  road.  (Kcntis/i  Gazette,  May  17.) 

New  PbmUHomat  at  Wi^um  AUtty  and  IVentkam  ifo//.*^  A  correspondent 
inforiris  us  that  Mr.  Clark,  the  hot*house  manufacturer  of  Lionel  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, is  now  at  work  at  a  very  extensive  range  of  flower-houses  for  tlie 
gardens  at  Wohurn  Abbey,  which,  when  comph'ted,  will  form  one  of  thr  most 
spacious  and  magnificent  range  of  houses  in  the  kingdom.  He  is  also  at  work 
at  a  conservatory,  to  be  erected  at  Trentham,  fbr  the  more  immediate  use  and 
recreation  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  which  is  altogether  upon  a 
novel  and  greatly  admiretl  mode  of  construction. 

Black  Grub  of  the  Turnip  Snw-fli/.  —  An  armni^ement  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  Entomological  Society  and  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Saflron 
Walden,  whereby  the  sum  of  ten  guineas  has  been  proposed  as  the  priie  for 
the  best  essay  (to  be  drawn  up  from  personal  observation)  upon  the  natural 
history  and  habits  of  the  turnip  saw-fly,  the  larva  of  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  nigger,  or  black  Jack  :  to  be  illii-tratcd  l>y  fi::nres  cf  the 
insect  in  its  diticTcut  states;  together  wiiii  ihe  result  of  actual  experiments 
made  for  the  prevention  of  its  attacks,  or  the  destruction  of  the  Insects 
themselves.  The  essays  are  to  be  accompanied  by  testimonials  of  the  sueeesa 
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of  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  writers,  and  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Entomoloijical  Society,  No.  17.  Old  Bond  Street,  London, 
with  ficutious  ngnatiuresy  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday  in  January,  1838 ; 
when  they  will  be  referred  to  a  committee,  to  stand  upon  their  respective 
merits ;  after  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  writers,  both  the  prize  essav, 
and  any  others  of  value,  will  be  published.  The  essays  must  be  respectively 
accomnaoicd  by  a  sealed  letter,  indt>rsed  with  the  fictitious  signature  adopted 
by  each  author,  and  endoainff  the  real  name  of  the  writer.  — >  J.  O,  W, 

FieMa  r^bk$.  —  This  is  uie  name  g^ven,  by  permission  of  Her  Majesty,  to 
a  new  plant  allied  to  the  water  lily,  discovered  in  the  river  Bcrbicc,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1837,  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  SchoniburL'h.  A  description  of  it  was  read  at  a 
roeetmg  of  tlic  Botanical  Society,  held  September  1.,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  lemrea  are  orbicoUte,  from  6ft.  to  6  ft.  in  diameter,  bright  green  above^ 
and  bright  crimson  below.  The  stem  of  the  flower  is  I  in.  thick,  and  the 
flower  itself  is  loin,  in  diameter,  consistincr  of  many  hundred  [)etals,  passing 
in  alternate  tints  from  pure  white  to  rose  ami  [)ink.  Wheu  the  Hower  first 
opens,  it  is  white,  with  pink  in  the  middle,  which  s|>reads  over  the  whole 
flower  as  it  advances  in  age;  and  the  second  day  it  is  genemlly  found  of  a 
pink  colour.  The  flower  is  sweet-scented,  and,  luEe  the  genera  Nethnbium, 
JVymphffi^,  &c^  it  possesses  a  fleshy  disk,  with  the  petals  and  stamens  passing 
gradually  into  each  other.  (At/irit<rtini,  Se|)t.  f>.  [),  (i<)l.)  [We  h(>;>e  this 
splendid  plant  will  soon  be  introduced;  and  that  an  aquarium  wortiiy  of  Her 
Miyesty,  and  of  the  present  advanced  state  of  horticultural  science^  will  be 
fl»rmed  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  for  its  reception.  —  Cb^it/.] 

Eucali/ptus  alptna.  —  Enclosed,  I  s.nd  yoti  a  specituen  of  Eucalyptus 
alpina,  guthereil  from  a  plant  which  has  hail  no  protection  this  winter.  It 
has  been  planted  out  only  one  year  (it  is  now  three  years  troui  tiie  seed),  and 
is  8  ft.  high.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  slower  growth  than  any  other  species  that 
I  an  acquainted  with,  and  is  of  a  bushy  compact  habit,  of  which  the  specimen 
sent  will  give  some  idea,  sending  out  laterals  at  almost  every  joint.  I  think 
I  mentioned  before,  that  it  was  sent  iiic  by  James  Backhouse,  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  who  descril)es  it  aii  a  tree  growing  on  the  highest  parts  of 
lAtHint  Wellington,  where  the  climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  England. 
Frcdcrii  k  Mackie,     Xorwich  Xnrscry^  Maif  4.  1837. 

P(iv'n\  mncr6\tnch>fs  (  fig.  I'i'i.)  ot  the  rirararre,  Rickvinnswnrfh,  is  16  ft.  in 
height,  and  consists  of  iiutnerous  branches  from  the  same  root,  overbacgiug  a 

rce  of  29  square  yards.  1  purchased  it 
ut  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  the 
plants  of  the  late  Emperor  Thelluson 
Woodford,  Esq  ,  of  botanical  celebrity, 
were  disposed  of  on  his  quitting  Sprini;- 
weU  Place,  in  this  neighbourhood.  It 
aCaods  within  a  few  var&  of  a  nvnlet,  in 
-  a  dark  porous  soil,  on  a  bed  of  fine 
gravel,  about  2  ft.  below  the  surface  ;  and 
which  is  very  evidently  such  a  soil  as  suits 
it.  I  have  given  numerous  layers  and 
•ackers  to  diflbvnt  friends ;  but,  though 
many  of  them  have  flourished,  none  have 
done  so  in  a  degree  eqtial  to  that  of  the 
parent  plant. —  Eiiimni  llodgxou.  [This 
appears  to  be  the  largest  plant  of  Pavia 
nacrtfstachys  in  England;  the  next  laigest  is  that  at  White  Knights,  15ft, 
high.  See  Arb,  Brit.^  p.  474.,  where,  among  otlu-r  information,  it  is  stated 
that  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  in  America,  is  eaten  boiled,  or  roasted. — Coad.] 

SCOTLAND. 

AtkmioH  Pmk^  the  seat  of  the  late  8ir  Henry  Steuart,  author  of  the  Prae^ 
Uoal  Pkmter^  ia  now  In  the  poasession  of  Sir  Henry's  daqghter.  Lady  Mac* 
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donald  Steuart.  A  correspondent,  who  has  lately  vitited  the  place,  ii^irau 
UB  that  she  ia  aa  endranaatically  devoted  to  arbcmi^ktire  and  landseaiie- 

gardenint;  as  her  late  father.  That  part  of  the  Park,  he  says,  **  which  ha*? 
hcLMi  plaiued  (i  la  Steuart  astonished  mc  not  a  little.  I  took  out  iny  tape  and 
buuk,  and  made  measureiiients  and  notes,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  put  theipa 
togetliar  for  vou  as  soon  as  I  have  leisure."  [We  trust  our  correspoodflot  will 
bMr  his  kind  proiaiM  in  mind  9  for  we  are  am  any  infvrmatiott  m^Mctios 
Allanton  Pftrlc  must  be  intereitmg  to  our  readers.  —  Cond.] 

Thi'  JUarrm^e  Bcrch  at  Tnt'erarv.  —  I  h.wv  been  always  on  f he  look  out  for 
any  thing  particular  in  tnu  ihwf  and  have  stuuibied  across  nothing  hut  a  ca- 
rioik^  in  tnc  shape  of  a  beech  at  the  Buke  of  ArgylPs,  Inverary,  called  ^  the 
MaRMge  TneJ*  U  baa  two  stems,  which  are  united,  abont  SC^ft.  from  the 
ground^  by  an  arm  in  a  veiy  singular  manner,  which  I  hope  a  drawing  I  have 
made  will  render  quite  comprehensible.  I  measured  every  requisite,  and  was 
extremely  particular  with  my  pencil,  not  only  in  giving  the  general  appearance 
of  the  tree,  but  also  the  junction  at  large. —  fV,  A.  N,  Edinburgh^  Aug.  5. 
1837«   [The  portrait  of  thia  tree  will  be  given  in  the  ArA,  Brit.  —  Cond.] 

Singular  Oak  in  the  We$tem  JTnihlamtt.  —  Near  the  waterfall  at  the  head  of 
the  river  Levcn,  which  runs  into  the  «-nIt-water  lake  of  that  name,  is  the  trunk 
of  a  decayed  oak,  rotten  within,  but  alive  on  some  piirts  of  the  outside.  From 
oao  of  ^ese,  a  ahoot  ^ows  out,  about  Id  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  and  thia  ahoot 
baa  protruded  from  tta  lower  part  a  root,  which,  a^nr  having  reached  the 
ground  (8  ft,  below,  and  a  bare  rock),  runs  along  the  rock  in  a  horizontal 
position,  a?)OMt  30  ft.  further,  till  it  reaches  a  bank  of  earth  in  w  hich  it  has 
taken  root.  This  remarkable  tree  wa>i  seen,  in  1819,  by  Mr.  Mackay  of  the 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  DiibUii,who  gave  us  the  above  accounts  Tho 
waterndi  where  the  tree  stands  is  about  10  nmoB  above  Ballyhnlish,  oppofite 
to  Glencoe.  This  reinarkttble  oak  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Mackay  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Episcopal  chapel,  Aberdeen.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  seen  the  tree  lately,  we  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  them  for  an  account 
of  its  a|ipearancc  at  the  time  they  saw  it.  The  ox>bture  of  the  atmosphere  m 
•uoh  naituation  aceounta  ibr  the  root  running  to  aucb  a  diitance  above  gromd  s 
hi  n  dry  and  warm  ntnuMpfa«re»  it  could  not  have  done  ao«  — ^  Cmi» 


Art*  IV.    The  West  London  Gardeners  Association  Jor  mutual 

Instruction, 

Feb.  27.  1836.  —  Mr.  A^rc^  read  an  essay  upon  the  propagation  of  plants 
by  cuttings,  and  refemd  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  allowii^cbeKaivea  to  remain 
on  the  euttinga,  or  not,  accorcung  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 

aa  liable  to,  or  prevented  from,  evaporating  their  juices ;  also  to  tlie  system  of 
cutting  the  shoots  of  sonic  hard-wooded  grcen-housc  plants  half  throush, 
fur  some  time  before  inserting  them  ia  the  cutting  pots ;  and  the  propriety  of 
allowing  all  cnttuigi  to  remain  in  the  aame  temperature  aa  dmt  m  which  the 
plant  waa  placed  from  which  the  cuttings  were  taken,  until  the  base  of  the 
entting!^  gave  evidence  that  a  callus  was  formed,  when  tiiey  ini^ht  be  placed 
in  bottom  heat,  lor  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  prutru^ion  of  roots.  Mr. 
Ayres  left  the  construction  "and  general  uians^ement  of  the  propagating-housc 
to  another  opportunity.  Mr.  Fish  corroborated  the  general  proposiuooa  of 
ICr.  Avres.  Mr.  Oibba  instanced  a  case^  in  which  he  lost  a  conatderable  nam* 
ber  of  |)elar^ontuni  cuttings,  from  puttins;  thani  at  once  into  bottom  lieat.  Mr. 
Tliis.sel  mentioned  a  successful  mode  of  propagating  the  jL'lichrysum  prolifernm  ; 
namely,  taking  o^  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year  close  to  the  stem  ;  inserting 
tbem  in  fine  silver  sand  under  a  bell*glass ;  watering  them  moderately^  and 
setting  them  close  to  the  ghna  in  a  hot  stove. 

March  13.  —  Mr.  Leyton  gave  n  lecf  tire  upon  mineral  waters,  illustrated  bv 
msa^  comical  ex{K^imentfl.   After  urging  the  Society  to  peraevere  in  the 
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praiseworthy  cause  they  had  taken  up,  and  having  pointed  out  the  emulation 
which  coinpaniouship  in  study  calls  forth,  Mr.  Le^ton  pointed  out  the  ncces* 
mty  of  using  wok Mo  pure  water  ibr  the  more  delicate botwical  productioaa; 
abowiqi  how  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  mioaral  waters  would  injiife* 
plants  m  various  degrees,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  th py  were 
placed;  and  giving  it  us  his  decicJed  opiuion  that  mineral  waters  would  be 
poisonous  to  vegetables,  unless  the  mineralisiD^  portion  of  them  could  be  proved 
to  bea  neoeasar^  in^^^iaBat  in  the  plant  to  wmeb  thejr  were  applied*  He  then 
showed  the  distmcticm  between  rain  water,  sea  irater,  and  mineral  water ;  and, 
by  means  of  prepared  waters,  and  various  rhei^iical  tests,  he  practically  ex- 
plained how  any  substance,  hitherto  found  in  mineral  waters,  could  be  de- 
tected and  recognised,  lie  also  showed  escperimen tally  that,  at  most,  not  more 
than  eight  of  the  farioiu  aubatances  he  had  numerated,  and  produced  teMa 
for,  could  eiist  in  any  one  water  at  the  same  ttme^  on  account  of  the  several 
double  decompositions  which  they  cause  amongst  one  another,  by  which  «ome 
of  their  coni[)onent  parts  would  be  precipitated  in  the  shape  of  insoluble 
compounds.  After  the  lecture,  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Keane^ 
Mfw  CTaie,  and  others,  with  respect  to  the  motivea  and  uaefiilnesa  of  the 
inatitiidon. 

March  27.  Is'iT.  —  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Aiton,  stating  the  impo^?!- 
bilitj'  of  his  being  present  to  give  his  essay  upoii  tlie  cultivation  of  the  pine- 
apple ;  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  subject  should  nevertheless  be  discussed. 
Mr.  Fish  opened  the  ifiscnsaion,  by  relcmng  to  the  importance  of  gardeners, 
when  cultivating  tropical  fruits,  proportioning  the  temperature  to  the  pre- 
sence of  liirht,  as  the  effects  of  heat  u|>on  a  plant  wo«ld,bc  very  different,  w  hen 
growing  in  our  stoves  in  winter,  to  sshat  it  would  when  the  same  plant  was 
exposed  to  heavy  dews  at  ni^ht,  and  the  full  influence  of  a  tropical  sun  bv 
dty.  He  detatled  some  expenmeots,  some  of  which  had  been  unauccessfui, 
but  the  reaulta  of  which  convinced  him  that  if,  in  the  winter  months,  the  roota 
of  pinc-apples  were  kept  in  :i  tfrnperature  of  50"  or  60**,  the  top  of  theplaot 
w  ould  receive  no  injury  at  4u  ,  provided  the  leav^  were  ke[)t  dry.  In  con- 
nexion with  tliis,  he  also  referred  to  the  great  saving  of  time,  and  expense  fcM* 
fuel,  that  was  the  reault  of  keeping  a  low  temperature  at  night,  and  a  ii%h 
temperature,  with  little  air,  during  the  day.  He  also  adverted  to  the  different 
methods  of  supplviiii!  Iicat.  The  varieties  which  he  rccomrnonded  for  cultiva- 
tion were,  the  i|iiceij,  Otaheite,  and  Providence,  for  sumnier;  and  the  black 
Jamaica,  and  globes,  for  winter.  The  soil,  fresh  loam,  or  a  year  old,  but  uever 
turned  previously  to  being  used;  mixing  sand  and  leaf^mould  when  too  ad* 
heslve,  and  old  mushroom  dung  if  not  rich  enough.  He  also  adverted 
to  the  system  of  propagating  from  old  stools,  and  tho  different  methods  of 
shifting,  before  placing  the  plants  in  the  fruiting  pots ;  preterrmg  keeping 
the  best  of  the  roots  of  nursery  and  succession  plants,  after  shaking  the  eiu-th 
from  them,  to  either  potting  them  with  balla  entire,  or  cutting  all  the  roots 
•way. 

Mr.  Knsvel  corroborated  the  leading  ideas  of  Mr.  Fish,  but  considered  one 
great  point  had  been  overlooked ;  namely,  the  mc^ns  of  destroying  insects, 
and  be  gave  the  recipe  which  he  had  found  most  effectual ;  viz.  the  pouring  of 
boiling  water  on  two  ouncea  of  quicfcaUver,  in  a  six  gallon  pot,  and  uamg  it 
when  mili^mfarm.  He,  however,  mentioDed  a  gardener  who  was  very  success- 
ful in  growing  good  pines,  and  yet  whose  plants  were  foul,  and  who  had  never 
tried  to  make  them  clean.  Mr.  Ayres  approved  of  the  general  stateuieuts 
advanced ;  recommended  the  true  Montserrat,  as  the  best  pine  for  winter 
fituting  $  ridicoled  tlie  prevalent  notion  of  black  pines  being  so  long  in  fniit« 
ing;  deUuled  an  instance^  in  which  the  fruit  being  taken  from  the  plant  in 
autumn,  the  suckers  were  removed  from  the  stools  in  Ftbniary,  and  brought 
excellent  fruit  in  November  following ;  and  also  an  instance,  in  which  a  few 

Sod  queens  were  cut  in  six  months  after  bmg  moved  from  the  parent  plant, 
e  attached  little  importance  to  insects,  contending  that,  under  good  coltivi^ 
tMHi»tliqrw««ld  soon  disappear;  and  asaarted  that  the  remedy  proposed  by 
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Ifr.  Rossel  fiuled  evoi  under  Speechly,  tbe  originator  of  it.   He  then  advertadl 

to  a  case  in  which  a  gardener,  who  had  a  beautiful  stock  of  pines,  intended  to 
shake  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  repot  them  when  tiiey  had  done  flowerin?  ; 
and  mentioned  a  method  of  making  plautb  ^tart  into  fruit ;  luuuely,  the  watering 
them  with  a  solution  of  pigeons'  dung.  Mr.  Judd  stated  that  he  had  seen  fine 
fruit  from  pianti  grown  m  a  temperature  of  not  below  70^  in  winter,  and  9QP 
in  snnmier ;  but  ultioiately  agreed  in  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Fishes  statements 
upon  this  point,  thou<!h  he  considered  he  had  been  very  iinrortnnatc  in  sclect- 
inj;  his  winter  frLtiters.  He  recommended  the  Jamaica  and  smootli  Uavannah. 
Tiie  remedy  fur  insects  which  he  had  seen  prove  most  efficacious  was,  washing 
the  pbmt  in  n  solution  formed  of  three  pounds  of  yellow  80«»  in  a  gallon  <k 
water.  He  had  kiM>wn  old  and  fresh  soil  used  with  equally  advantageous 
results,  and  recommended  cnrichinir  the  soi!  with  deer  dunir;  noticinir  thtit 
black  pines  deligJit  in  light  soils,  and  thrive  well  when  a  little  peat  is  added  to 
the  luain.  Mr.  Keane  considered  that,  in  cultivating  the  pine,  we  should  imi- 
tate nature;  but  be  thought  that  the  low  temperature  at  night,  and  in  winter, 
which  was  recommended,  was  not  natural  to  the  pine.  Mr.  Caie  cMltended, 
tliat,  although  we  eonld  command  rbp  heat  of  Jamaica,  weccMtld  not  oomtnand 
its  sMnli<;ht,  and  that  therefore  a  uniiorm  degree  of  temperature  m  this  ciimate 
was  not  natural ;  illustrating  his  remarks,  by  detailing  ao  instance,  in  which 
the  attempt  was  made  to  imitate  closely  the  temperature  of  a  tropical  diinate  | 
but,  though  the  plants  grew  remarkably  well,  the  fruit  were  like  buttons.  A 
numl>er  of  other  members  addressed  the  meetiiig;  but  no  new  ideawaa 
elicited. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Main,  contmning  some  wise  parental  advice  to 
the  Society ;  expr^sing  his  anxiety  and  his  willingness  to  clear  up,  as  ftr  as  lay 
in  his  power,  any  knotty  question  which  came  bdbre  them*   Bur.  Ley  ton  was 

unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

April  3.  —  Mr.  Caie  read  an  essay  upon  the  grouping  system  of  flowers  in 
flower-gardens,  with  a  coloured  plan ;  and  referring,  amid  a  number  of  other 
fiictSy  to  the  importance  of  plantmg  naturally  luxuriant  plants  shallow,  and  in 
poor  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a  profusion  of  bloom.  All  united  in 
expressing  their  high  approbation  of  this  essay:  but  an  animated  discu^^ion 
took  i)lace  on  it,  from  Mr.  Fish  expressing  his  doubts  if  ever  the  s)stem 
would  become  prevalent,  unless  in  small  pUtces,  and  under  liberal  employers, 
owing  to  the  extra  expense  attending  it  when  a  reserve  garden  was  kept  (  and, 
when  one  was  not  kept,  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  attempts  at  grouping,  the 
flower-garden  being  quite  useless  til!  the  month  of  July;  or  the  yonnir  plants 
being  to  be  observed  in  it  groping  their  way  through  masses  of  the  decaying 
herbage  of  bulbs,  &c.;  or,  what  was  worse,  the  leaves  of  the  bulbs  must  be 
cut  down  prematurely,  and  thus  their  flowering  uqured  for  a  following  year. 
Abo,  that  there  was  a  discrepancy  among  the  supporters  of  the  grouping 
svstem ;  some  contending  that  it  was  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art ;  and 
others,  that  it  was  the  closest  imitation  of  nature,  as,  in  reality,  while  the  form 
on  the  clumps  indicated  art,  the  mass  of  flowers  in  the  clumps  showed  that, 
after  the  punts  had  been  put  into  the  soil,  little  more  art  nad  been  put  in 
requisition ;  and  that,  as  gardening  was  universally  allowed  to  be  an  ar^  "die 
i^licatinn  of  that  art  ought  at  all  times  to  be  perceptible, 

Mr,  Judd  considered  that  bulbs  would  suffer  little  from  being  cut  down  a 
little  too  early ;  made  some  remarks  upon  unity  of  idea ;  and  contended  that  it 
was  quite  unnatural  to  see  plants  standing  as  isolated  specimens.  Mr.  Russd 
leontendcd  that  an  industrious  gardener  would  alwavs  find  time  for  the  grouping 
system,  if  he  were  disposed.  Mr.  Ayres  showed  now  the  form  of  the  crarden 
should  be  in  accordance  with  tiie  p^mt  of  sight,  and  the  form  of  the  clumps, 
such  as  to  constitute  a  whole.  He  also  adverted  to  several  plans  in  the  Gwr- 
dener**  AfagatxM^  and  to  the  striking  deficiencies  in  the  arboretum  and  flower* 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and  concluded  with  hoping  that  gardeners 
would  imitate  Mr.  Caie,  and  show  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  ideas  of  architects,  and 
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woaldibe  kiidieBpe-gardaauera»  however  ineovuisteiit  with  the  principles  of 
de^gn  and  tnic  taste  theae ideas  mi^  be. 

AprU  17.  —  Mr.  Leyton  gave  an  introductory  lecture  upon  chemistry.  He 
comnienced  by  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  chemistry  from  the  e^u-iiest 
^es.  lie  iir&t  treated  of  the  great  progresti  it  must  liave  luaile  before  the 
time  of  Bfiosety  from  the  curious  manitmctured  articles  mentioned  in  the 
aacfed  writings.  He  next  viewed  the  profound  depth  which  the  Egyptians 
nui«:t  have  penetrated,  into  this  science  from  the  relics  yet  extant,  and  the  ap- 
parent miracles  which  tlu  ir  adrf  ts  in  the  science  were  eble  to  perform.  He 
alt»o  touchc<i  upon  the  chcmicui  improvements  introduced  by  the  Persians,  the 
Phoenidansy  the  Arahians,  and  the  Chinese.  Ifr.  I^on  then  explained,  at 
considerable  length,  the  false  notions  of  the  akhymists,  in  respect  of  their 
doctrine  of  the  j)hilosophcr's  stone;  the  pana('e;\  or  nniversal  remedy,  the 
universal  dissolvent,  and  the  universal  ferment,  lie  also  showed  how  several 
usciui  discoveries  were  brought  to  light  in  the  midst  of  these  wild  schemes  of 
infiituated  deception,  and  finished  by  ettumerating  what  great  men,  what  great 
discoveries,  and  what  altered  notions  of  philosophy,  brouight  about  the  change 
from  alchymy  to  a  rational  system  of  chemistry. 

May  1.  1837.  —  Exhibiicd.  Three  rose  plants,  from  the  DnVe  of  Devon- 
shire's villa  at  Chiswick,  very  full  of  buds,  v  hich  liad  been  takcu  out  of  the 
ground,  and  notted  the  same  spring.  Mr.  Judd  read  an  essay  upon  the  pre- 
paration of  tne  cherry  tree  for  forcing,  with  hints  upon  the  construction  and 

Seneral  management  of  the  cherry-house.  Mr.  .Iiitld  approves  of  the  May 
uke  variety ;  reconmiends  purchasing  the  trees  from  tlu- nursery  two  years 
before  forcing  theui ;  planting  them,  at  first,  in  the  open  ground  ;  taking  theai 
up  and  potting  them  early  upon  the  following  autumn ;  pUm^ng  the  pots  in 
an  open  space  of  ground ;  covering  thcni  with  old  dung;  watenngtbem  Uberally 
during  summer,  and  piisohinG:  oft'  any  hlos^oms  that  appear  ;  civine  plenty  of 
anr  on  removinp;  them  to  the  forcimr-honse,  cominencini:  at  from  [(I  to  50'^ 
Fahr.;  shading  the  house  when  the  ituiL  are  stoning;  raising  the  tenjperaturc 
when  beginning  to  colour ;  and  using  tobacco-smoke  and  tobecco^water  for 
tfarip,  black  fly,  and  caterpillar.  A  great  number  of  members  detiveved  their 
sentiments  on  this  essay;  the  only  ohjrction  made  !)eing  to  the  accompanying 
plan  ;  some  considering  that  it  was  rather  fiat  for  early  forciiii; ;  and  that,  as 
two  fires  were  used,  two  small  houses  might  have  been  as  serviceable.  Mr. 
Temple  recommended  syringing  with  water,  scarcely  so  hotasthetemperattve 
of  the  house.  Mr.  A  vres  disapproved  of  animal  manure  for  stone  fruit ;  which 
was  met,  and  renict.  hy  instances  and  facts  corroborative  of  its  favound)Ie  and 
unfavourable  teiulencii  s.  A  discussion  took  place  with  respect  to  clearing 
cherry  trees  from  insects  j  washing  or  painting  them  all  over  with  various  so- 
hitions,  in  winter,  being  considered  the  best  method ;  and  various  remedies 
were  mentioned  for  the  destruction  of  the  thrip,  thou|fh  it  was  allowed  no 
effectual  mode  of  destroying  that  insect  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Mnff  15.  1837.  —  Mr.  Leyton  gave  his  second  lecture  upon  chemistry,  and 
commenced  by  exemplifying  the  theory  of  Phlogiston,  invented  by  Stidil, 
which  was  supported  for  nearly  half  a  centui  y  by  all  the  greatest  chemists  of 
the  age.  He  then  proceeded  to  elocuhite  its  overthrow  by  the  more  rational 
theory  of  Lavoisier  (after  the  discoveries  of  Priestley  nnd  Black),  who  esta- 
blished oxygen  as  the  universal  aciJifvini;  and  alkalisini:  power,  as  well  as  the 
supporter  of  life,  and  combustion,  lie  then  referred  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter  theory,  by  the  sublime  discoveries  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  respect  of 
chlorine,  iodine,  &c.;  showing  that  the  most  powerful  of*  the  acids  (muriatic 
acid)  was  iles  tittitc  of  oxygen,  &c.  Mr.  Leytmi,  idinp  his  subject  into  three 
(jivi'-ions  (the  siinple  suhstancc*s,  the  ("f)r!ipound  substances,  and  the  laws  of 
decomposition  and  recomposition),  expatiated  upon  the  simplcgaseous  elements, 
and  the  peculiar  compounds  they  form  with  each  other.  He  then  pointed  out 
the  remarkable  contrasts  eflRMrted  by  the  combination  of  some  of  the  gases, 
such  as  in  nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  which  nre  oonipo^-ed  of  the  ^nnie  substances 
as  form  atmospheric  ur«  but  in  difiercnt  proportions,  sliowuig  that  a  greater 
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volume  of  oxygen  than  that  existing  in  the  atmosphere  is  unreapirable  audi 

<le«?trovs  life.  Hf  nlsn  nl hided  to  thv  undisputed  fact,  tint  wntcr  is  a  compound 
of  tlif-  fknients  ol'  lire,  aiid  that,  during  the  action  ot  burning,  it  is  actually 
produced  I  with  many  more  chemical  phenomena  of  equal  importance. 


Art»  V,  Belrospedive  Crilidim* 

Errata.  ~  In  Vol.  XIL  p.  445.,  in  the  Botanical  and  fforiicuhural  Tmir 
i»  Lomfttm^,  tlim  occur  several  errors  of  the  press,  which  I  should  be 
llllicll44il%ed  to  you  to  correct.    In  page  445.  line  24.,  for  **  La  Ca*iino/'  read 
«•  La  Cttsant      in  lines  28.  and  30  .  for  "  Casani,'*  read  «  Cusani ; "  in  line  29^ 
for   200,**  read  "  aOO."  In  pase       hue  12.,  for  "scopra,"  read  "  scoprc m 
line  36., for  **  Nl  strepito,"  read"      strepito in  line  38., for  "  Ancor  turbo,** 
rtwl  **  Ancor  tiirbd ; "  in  line  42.,  for  "  scona  de  fagid,"  read  "  de*  fiiggi ; "  in 
line  43.,  for  "  Scgnio,"  read  "  Segn6.*'  In  page  447.  line  4.,  for  "  Sien  volto,'' 
read  "Tien  volto;"  inline  10.,  for  "  Pinm'si/*    read  "  Picrmarini ;  **  in 
lines  18,  19,  and  20.,  for  «•  Villaresi,'*  read  "  Villorese;"    in  line  23.,  for 
«Pelagi,"  read  "  Palagi.*'    In  page  4«.  line  21.,  for  ««Cabrisi,*'  r«ad 
«  Cabnni;**  in  line  S8.,  for  "  Bartolotti,**  read    Bertolotti."    In  page  449. 
line  8.,  for  **  na  spuona,**  read  "  m  spinosa."  —  Q,  MancUi,  Monza, 

Janunru  \,  1837. 

GrajUrig  Oranges  on  Uie  Pomegranate,  —  The  American  Consul  at  Malta 
will  write  to  you  to  confirm  »e  fact  I  mentioned  in  my  paper  on  the 
inllBeiica  of  the  stock  on  the  graft,  that  oranges  are  ingrafted  on  the  pome- 
granate, to  uive  the  flesh  a  red  hue.  The  practice  Is  conmion  in  Sicily  and 
Jialta.  —-J.  Mease.    PhUadelphin,  JiJv  'i-s.  1837. 

Grafting  the  Plum  on  the  Fig,  iSfC.  (  V  ol.  XII.  p.  52.)  —  There  are  axioms  in 
horticulture,  which  haye  been  incnlcated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  by  which 
it  mm  established*  that  the  graft  will  grovv  on  any  tree  chosen,  provided  the 
btstk  of  the  stock  resembles  that  of  the  graft ;  and  I  remember  having  read 
in  a  work  written  on  horticulture  by  Abu-Zacaria,  an  Arabic  Spaniard,  of 
grafting  the  vine  on  the  plum,  the  peach  on  the  willow,  the  rose  on  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  almond  on  the  vine :  but  what  made  me  laugh  the  most 
heartily  was,  that,  when  the  vine  is  graded  on  the  broom,  the  grapes  arc 
bitter.  You  know  that  we  were  for  a  long  time  governed  by  the  Spaniards  ; 
and,  in  leaving  their  superstions  behind  them,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  abo  left  these  admirable  maxims  in  horticulture.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  what  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you  is  a  superstition  left  by  the  Spaniards. 
Yon  know  that,  in  Ita^,  the  greater  number  of  the  houses  in  the  country 
front  the  south,  and  are  generally  covered  with  vines  and  other  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  which  (as  may  naturally  be  supposed)  are  of  the  best  kinds.  Mice 
and  rats  abound  more  near  the  hou&es  than  in  the  fields;  because  they  find 
food  thm  withont  much  trouble;  and,  as  soon  as  the  finiit  begins  to  ripen, 
they  da  cuetlj  as  I  would  do  mysdf ;  that  is,  they  eat  as  much  as  they  can  of 
it.  To  prevent  this  mischief,  the  peasants  prune  tlu  ir  vines  or  other  fruit  trees 
on  the  vigil  of  the  Annunciation,  lh;\t  is.  the  'iith  of  March  ;  hoping  by  so  doing 
to  obtain  a  curse  on  these  poor  uniniuis  from  the  Virgin,  and  a  blessing  oa 
the  vine^  and  by  this  means  to  fmaerve  iu  fhiit.  Do  you  think  that,  because 
the  vines  are  pruned  on  the  vigil  of  the  Madonna,  the  mice  refrain  from 
tasting  them  ?  Yet  the  good  peasants  (thongh  not  all  of  them,  as  there  are 
some  who  laugh  at  it)  believe  in  this  practice,  and  continue  it,  attributing  a 
failure  in  the  croj)  to  their  sins  1  Among  the  gardeners,  there  are  some,  and 
those  not  few  fan  nunte,  who  pcrsiat  in  dohig  what  their  fathers  did  belbre 
them,  who  still  believe  that  the  moon  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  on 
vegetation  ;  and  who  still  stand  with  n  watch  in  their  hand  waitini;  for  the 
time  olf  the  fiill  moon  in  iSIarch  to  sou  the  seetis  of  the  vioU-t  ;  l)ut  there 
are,  I  believe,  no  longer  any  who  believe  that,  if  the  oitli  be  taken  out  ol  a 
bnuKh  of  a  Inritfial  tree^  that  branch  will  produce  fruit  without  seed.-* 
G^MmmfiL  Jcaiany  i,  1887 
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SneychiMdia  of  Agriculiuwe*  — - 1  have  been  lately  perusing,  with  mneh  • 
pleasure,  the  new  edition  of  your  Encuclopicdia  of  Agriculture,  —  Before  you 
publish  another  edition,  you  ought  to  get  more  correct  information  from 
this  colony,  which  is  becoming  a  much  more  interesting  country  than  you 
fleem  to  be  aware  of.  It  u  certtinly  the  mott  amperous  port  of  the  British 
dominions.  —  Alexander  AVLeay.    ^fdmeu,  Juar^  13.  1837. 

T/u-  Manchester  Botanic  Garden. —  Your  correspondent  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Prestwich  remarks  that  our  garden  has  *'  a  renuirkably  flat  surface."  I 
consider  it  a  raised  uneven  plattbrm  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain, 
which,  in  clear  weather,  is  seen  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  hills  of 
Yorkshire,  and  on  the  south  by  the  a^eeable  undulatiooa  of  the  hilb  of 
Cheshire.  The  vie\v  f  rom  the  terrace  walk  in  front  of  thefange  is  varied  and 
delightful.  —  //.  C.    Manchester,  August  13.  1837. 

The  Yew  and  the  SmaU-leaved  Elm. —  In  your  Arboretum  MrUanniam,  you 
seem  to  doubt  whether  the  yew  and  the  email-leafed  elm  are  natives  of 
Britain.  These  trees  are  both  foiuid  ('the  latter  in  abundance)  buried  deep 
in  thebo^s  of  Somersetshire,  w  hich  I  tnink  conclusive  evidence  of  their  being 
both  indigenous.  I  have  also  tound  tlie  reuKiins  of  our  common  f^mall- 
leaved  elm  in  the  foundations  of  liomaii  vilUis.  This  elm  will  sometimes 
ripen  its  seed  in  this  country ;  and  I  can  point  out  at  least  one  tarieiy  whieh 
must  have  been  so  produced.— iSsmiM/ J?ai««/.  LUUetim,  nmr  SomerioH, 
August  I.  I8:i7. 

77ie  Viiri^t  of  the  Oah. —  In  3  01  tr  history  of  the  oak  in  tlic  Arboretum 
BrUannicum^  vou  notice  my  discovery  of  {/redo  Quercua  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  I  conclude  you  had  from  the  Bev.  Ur>  Bcs^cel^,  to  whoss  I  have  sent 
all  the  i^ungi  I  have  collected;  and  I  adso  condude  tiiat  lie  has  furnished  yon 
witli  notices  of  all  the  others,  wliicli  lie  might  have  received  either  from  rae 
or  liis  vurions  rorr«  spondents.  In  your  last  nunil)er  of  the  Arboretum,  under 
the  hornbeam,  you  say  S^haeVia  fimbriata  and  carpinea  on  the  leaves  have 
not  been  observed  In  this  country.  8»  firohriiteB  is  very  abondant  in  this 
district,  especially  on  the  Norfolk  eide  of  the  riva* ;  and  I  have  icnt  Bfr. 
Berkeley  a  great  number  of  specimens :  indeed,  I  couUi,  if  necessary,  send 
him  any  number.  It  is  published  in  the  English  Fhra^  and  also  in  his  (Mr. 
Berkeley's)  first  fasciculus  of  specimens,  which  came  out,  I  think,  in  the 
early  put  of  last  year, — DmAd  Stock.   Bungai/^  August  ^  1837. 


Art.  VI.    Queries  and  A/isivers* 

Th'O  V'dlas  nt  Stanntore.  —  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform  mc  if  the 
foUomg  description,  tnmslated  from  the  onginsi  edition  of  Pfickler  Mnskan^a 

Letters,  be  real  or  ima^nary  ?  It  is  many  years  since  I  passed  through  the 
beautiful  village  of  Stanmore  on  my  way  to  Cashiobury ;  and  I  oertainiy  do 
not  rccollrrt  any  villa  at  all  striking.- — J,  A.,  Chester,  .T^ihf,  1837. 

**  We  setout  this  morning  early,  unfortunately  a  very  wet  liay.  At  ten  miles 
from  London,  we  already  began  business  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Stanmore,  by 
seeing  two  villas  and  a  huge  park.  The  first  villa  was  in  the  Gothic  style 
throughout,  with  ornamental  pointed  tile  roofs ;  a  style  in  which  the  English 
architects  are  very  fortunate,  imd  which,  I  may  almost  say,  is  their  iavourite. 
The  interior  was  uio^^t  deligiittuiiy  arranged  in  the  same  style,  yet  perfectly 
habitable  and  comfortable.  Even  the  doors  In  the  walls  which  aummnd  thie 
kitchen<gsrden  had  painted  old  windows  above  them,  which  had  a  striking 
appearance  amongst  the  flowering  shrubs.  The  small  flower-garden  was  also 
laid  out  in  (rothi&4brmed  beds,  ofnamented  by  gravel  walks ;  and  the  effisoC 
was  very  good. 

**  The  second  villa  presented  a  very  difiereot  appearance;  it  was  in  the  Mian 
taste,  with  large  vases  in  front,  in  which,  instead  of  flowers,  were  seen  small 
pumpkins,  and  yellow  and  green  scooped- out  oranges,  towering  upwarils. 
Somewhat  too  many  wooden  and  white-painted  statues  adorned,  or  rather 
disfigured,  the  garden ;  amongst  which  was  a  Uqb  in  the  attitude  oi  suddenly 
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ro  li'm^  forth,  and  meant  to  mapire  terror, but  in  vain.  In  like  manner,  a  Cupid» 
in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  was  threatening  to  nhoot  his  arrows  at  the  passers 

by.**    (  Brief c  tiller!!  I'n  stoi  fn  iien,  vol.  iii.  p.  205.) 

The  Gotliic  villa  uiluded  to  in  the  ubove  letter  wus  built  b^  Dr.  Hopper;  the 
Other  by  Mr.  Orme,  the  printseUer  of  Bond  Street,  after  he  had  retuW  firom 
business ;  a  proof  that  fanuiiarity  with  fine  pictures  does  not  always  improve  the 
taste. — Cond. 

A  fine  Elm,  in  a  field  close  by  the  road  leading  towards  Wobuni  Sands,  ;in  I 
about  hair  a  furlong  from  Woburn,  was  struck  by  the  electric  tluid  oa 
Thursday  last  (iVug.  24-.),  *'and  the  bark  stripped  from  the  top  of  the  highest 
branch  down  to  the  root.  The  strip  appeared  very  narrow  at  the  top,  and 
gradually  increased  to  about  8  in.  in  breadth  near  the  bottom,  where  the 
electric  fluid  entered  the  earth.  Another  elm,  near  the  residence  of  Capt. 
Hoare,  in  the  parish  of  Waverden,  was  also  struck,  and  split  from  top  to 
bottom,  the  rent  towurii.s  tiie  bottoiu  penetrating  about  a  foot  into  die  boiid 
part  of  the  tree."  (JIfom.  CAron,,  Aug.  28.)  [We  should  be  glad  to  know  irom 
any  of  our  readers  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Wobuni,  whether  there  were  any 
pines  or  firs  in  the  immediate  v  icinity  of  the  elms,  and  of  equal  height ;  and 
whether  thcHC  escaped  unhurt  ?  Our  object  is  to  confirm  or  disprove  the 
hypothesis,  whicli  states  tliat  reiiinous  trees  (resin  being  a  non-conductor)  are 
less  liable  to  be  struck  with  lightning  than  broftd4eavea  trees. —  Cond.] 


Art.  VIL  The  London  Hortteuhural  Society  and  Garden* 

July  18.  ISZL^ExkibUcd.  Balsams,  dahlias,  Giiaphalium  exiuimni,  Nt- 
p&ithes  distillatdria,  Oncfdium  papilio»  £*rica  bruniodeyj  Clerodendrum  fi4* 

f;rans,  double;  AmarvIIi^  sp.,Pimelea  hispida,  Alstroem^rfes  pdegrina,  Catasetum 
uridum,  GardotiuK?  ^lonkcri,  and  Alstra?incn/7  psittacina;  from  Mr.  Dnnsford, 
<rardener  to  Baron  Dinisdalc.  A  collection  of  heartsease,  pinks,  and  two 
picotces,  Irum  Mr.  Tiiomaa  Iloeg.  Peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  a  new 
ereen-flaihed  melon  (Windsor  prize),  and  two  dwarf  crimson  coxcombs^ 
Mr.  P.  Flanagan,  F.H.S.  Peaches  and  nectarines,  from  fifr.  Errington,  gar> 
dencr  to  Sir  P.  O.  Egerton,  Bart.  Apples  of  1835  and  1836,  from  Lord 
Wm.  Fit^roy. 

From  the  Garden  (f  the  Sociei^.  Phacelia  tripinnatifitla,  Quisqualis  fndica, 
Combretum  purpiireum,  Lychnis  Bungea/i^x,  jLSlium  japonicuni,  QiUa  tenui- 
fl6ra»  Alstroemeruz  pulch^a^  Cheldne  nemorosa,  ^ine^  misfdiia,  Philad^* 
pbus  Gordonadftitf,  P,  grandiildrus  (from  Mr.  Gowan),  Chuiese^  Noisette^ 

and  garden  roses ;  d  tMias. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knii,'htian  nicJal  to  ^Ir.  Errington,  for  nectarines.  A 
silver  Banksian  to  iVIr.  Flanagan,  ior  Grapes ;  and  to  Mr.  Dunsford,  for  Ca- 
tasetum likridum. 

Aug.  I. --Dr.  Henderson  in  the  chair.    Dr.  Lindley  read  a  copy  of  an 

address  which  luul  been  deHvered  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
rctjuc  stinii  her  royal  patronage,  which  was  accorded.  A  paper  was  read  "  On 
a  simple  and  ell'ective  Mode  of  killing  the  Red  Spider,  Green  Fly,  Thrip,  and 
Scal^  without  injury  to  Plants.*'  It  merely  consisted  in  puttiue  the  pots 
or  plants  into  a  frame,  well  dosed,  and  then  laurel  leaves,  welt  bruised, 
between  them ;  when.  In  the  course  of  one  hour,  the  whole  of  the  spiders  and 
flies  wo^ld  !)e  destroyed  by  the  odour,  which,  of  course,  is  that  of  prussic  acid  ; 
while  the  tluip  and  scale  would  he  destroyed  in  about  eight  hours;  the 
night  time  being  most  favourable  for  the  experiment.  For  a  house  ^O  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  two  bushels  of  leaves  would  be  sufficient. 

It  is  known  to  entomologists  that  a  bruised  leaf  of  the  common  laurel,  put. 
into  a  pill-box,  along  with  a  humble  bee,  will  kill  it  in  a  few  seconds.  As 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  prussic  acid  in  the  leaves  of  the  peadi  and  nectarine, 
when  these  trees  get  tlieir  summer  prunings,  perhaps  sonic  use  might  be  made 
of  the  bruised  leaves,  by  laying  them  in  melon-frames,  iu  which  the  plants 
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were  infi^ted  with  the  red  spider;  or  the  acid  might  be  procured,  and  the 
plants  watered  witb  it  in  a  diluted  state ;  after  which  the  Urame  abould  be  shut 

closely  up. 

Exhibiied.  Stanbopea  iiisfgnis,  Zygopetulon  rostrutuiii,  iiongora  atropur- 
purea,  and  Acrop^ra  Loddige^i/,  from  Mr.  P.  K.  Don,  gardener  to  J.  Bate* 
man,  Bsq.  Stunhopea  inslgnis  var.,  and  (  attlcya  crispa,  from  Mr.  Paxton, 
gardener  to  the  Dukc  of  Devonshire.  Twelve  variLtiL's  of  /'crbuna,  Oncl- 
dium  sp.,  CanipRnula  frogilis  hirsutn,  Tacsdnin  pinnatistipuhi,  and  Ciarkia 
^legans  var.,  irom  Mrs.  Marryat.  iStauhupea  iuhiguis,  from  Mr.  Pratt,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Harrkon,  Esq.  Dahlias  from  J.  Salter  of  Shepherd's  Bush. 
Picotees  and  roses,  from  Mr.  F.  Hogg  of  Paddington.  Roses  from  S.  Hooker. 
Strawberries  from  the  llev.  W.  Cobbold,  Vicarage  Houae^  Selborne,  near 
Alton.  A  collection  of  heaths,  Camp4nula  Carolini,  Cledme  sp.,  A^ynipii.x'^a 
caerulea,  Clerotleiulruni  sj)ecio.sisisiniiim,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  A  tliau- 
thuii,  a  tteedling  petunia,  uiid  au  urcliiiicuu:>  plant,  irom  Mr.  J.  Moore, 
gardener  to  the  Misses  Garnier,  Wickbam,  Fareharo,  Hants. 

From  the  Garden  of  Ihc  Society,  Z«upinus  ornatus,  mutabilis,  and  li^odus  ; 
2/iliuni  loDuifloruin,  Uodetia  rubicunJa  and  vin6>a,  JMudia  fioribunda,  il-falope 
granditlura  ;  r\\\o\  acuminata,  and  seedlings ;  Barton-'W  anrca.  Clematis  Hen- 
dersou/,  t'upriiolium  hispidulum,  Matricaria  grundiliora.  Digitalis ;  from  Mr. 
Be  van.  Roses,  dahlias,  royal  duke  cherries,  grapes ;  Windsor  scarlet-fleshed 
melon,  31b.  14  oz.;  planted  out  Feb.  15.  cut  July  29. 

Awarded.  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Paxton,  for  Cattleya  erf  spa.  A 
silver  Knightian  to  Mr.  Kedding,  for  Oncldium  carthagincnNC  var. ;  and  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  for  heaths.  A  silver  Banksiaa  to  Mr.  liuokcr,  for  roses;  to 
JMr.  Pratt,  for  Stauhopea  ioslgnis ;  and  to  Mr.  Hogg,  lor  carnations  and 
picotees. 

Aug.  15. — Read.  A  pa()er  ^  On  the  Culture  of  the  JlaniuicaluB,bj  Mr.  Wm« 

Dunsford,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Baron  Dimsdale. 

Exhibilcd.  jL>ic*a  cerinthtjides,  Ewera/m,  aiiipuUacea  rubra,  Bowieanfl, 
^cc. ;  Cychnoches  Loddige^ii,  and  Poinciana  pulchcrrima;  from  Mr&.  Law- 
rence. Gooseberry  pippins  of  183C,  from  Sir  Henry  Rvcroft.  V&nda  mul- 
ttfldra,  Myanthus  didtdides,  As^lma  exfmium,  Amar^llif  Swe^tn,  dahlias, 
stocks,  and  China  asters,  from  Mr.  Dunsford,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Baron 
Dimsdale.  Hybrid  melon,  from  Mr.  J.  Duncan,  gardener  to  J.  Martineau, 
Ksq.  Balsams,  ntarigolds,  and  morello  cherries,  from  Mrs.  Isichols  of 
Hammersmith.  SecdUn^  and  other  dahlias,  irom  Mr.  J.  Salter  of  Shej^herd's 
Bush.  Tumera  /riootflora,  Perist^ria  p^nduJa,  Acrcpera  Loddigte,  Pan- 
cratium Amancaet^  Epidendrum  cili^ire,  Lant^na  S^Uowt,  Vall^  purpurea, 
and  dahlia.*^,  from  Mr.  Glennt*.  Black  HMniburg  gropes,  balsams,  and 
three  vars.  of  heaths,  from  J.  Alnutt,  Esq.  Oncidiuni  Lancer/;/*/?*?  and  Kii- 
lophia  guineeii!>is,  from  J.  Bateuian,  Esq.  A  collection  of  daljiius,  frutu 
Messrs.  Chandler.  Otaheite,  or  Anson's  pine,  green-fleshed  melon  ( Hamp- 
ton Court),  early  Cantaloup  melon,  black  Hamburg  and  muscat  of  Alex* 
andria  grapes,  \\hite  spine  and  black  spine  cucumber,  from  Mr.  P.  Flana- 
gan, gardener  to  Sir  T.  Hoarc,  Bart.  Varieties  of  Indian  com,  from  P.  A. 
Browne,  LL.D.  Exlax  Ewer«»a,  e.xfmia,  ^'asminiflora  var.  Lee's  tricolor,  • 
axupuhacca,  &c.,  from  ^Ir.  J.  Fairburn  of  Cl^ham.  ICoscs  and  dalilias, 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  of  Cheshunt.  Danlias,  from  Mr.  Mountjoy  of 
Ealing.  Model  of  an  apparatus  for  preserving  fruit  from  the  attacks  of  wasps 
and  other  insects,  from  Mr.  Arlasters^  gardener  to  Lady  Maria  Finch»3exley 
Abbey,  near  Maiiistonc. 

From  the  Society js  (idrdvn.  Quisqualis  uidica,  CEnothera  Drumnioudi, /'t/zJ- 
ma  ffiolacea  sup^rba,  Diplopdppus  inciknus,  Physiinthus  undulktus,  dahlias, 
and  gooseberries. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  to  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  and  to  Messrs. 
Paul,  for  the  Oncidium  Lancc(7'/f/?'i.  A  silver  Banksi:ui  to  Messrs.  Paul, 
for  roses ;  to  Mr.  Flanagan,  for  cucumbers;  to  Mrs.  Lawrence, for  jE^ricaRwer- 
dna ;  and  to  Mr.  Aluutt,  for  £rica  ampulluceu. 
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Art.  VIII.    Covcnt  Garden  MarkeU 

In  consequence  of  the  rains  which  hare  so  generally  prerailed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  premt  month,  the  market  has  been  supplied  libcfally  with  mI 
sorts  of  Yflgetables  aaually  prevalent  at  this  season  or  the  Tear ;  more  parti- 
cularly with  turnips,  coleworts,  Sic.  French  beans  were,  lor  a  time,  rather 
short  in  supply,  but  have  become  more  plentiful.  Pciis  are  nearly  out,  but 
some  few  are  occasionally  furnished.  Potatoes  are  very  abundant,  and  gene- 
rally of  good  quality :  the  crop,  thioudiout  the  coontrj^,  is  represented  as 
bfjiiig  heavy;  consequently,  if  harvested  in  good  condition,  for  which  the 
weather  is  at  present  very  fayourable,  we  may  expect  the  supply,  throughout 
the  season,  to  be  good  at  very  moderate  prices,  especially  as  all  other  vege- 
tables are  expected  to  be  equally  abundant  and  ijood.  Of  fruits  generally  we 
have  had  considerable  quantities :  applet  and  plunas  in  great  abundance.  It 
has  bec»  remarkable,  that  apples  have  been  sctiMlly  sold  at  less  than  potatoes. 
Wall  fiiiit  has  been  more  plentiful  than  was  expected.  Grapea  from  the 
houses  very  plentiful.  Walnuts,  as  yet,  but  in  moderate  supply,  except  from 
Holland,  whence  several  cargoes  have  been  imported.  Filberts  are  scarce 
and  dear,  and  of  indililrent  quality.  —  C.  G,  M,    iSt^t,  21,  1837. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  niuJ  injurious  to  Culiiva* 
tors*  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.»  Secretary  to  the  Eotomological 
Society  of  Londoii. 

No.  9.  Tub  slimy  Orub  op  thb  Pbar  awd  oniBB  Fbuit  T&bbs. 

In  my  last  ardcle,  I  gave  the  history  of  an  insect  which»  in  the 
larva  state,  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  apple»  devouring  the 
entire  leaf.  On  the  present  oecasion,  I  have  to  describe  the  pro- 
oeedinffs  of  another  leaf>feeder ;  but  in  this  case  the  insect  ex- 
hibits the  singular  instinct  cf  eating  only  the  upper  sur&oe  of 
the  leal^  leaving  the  ander  parenchyma  with  all  the  fibres  and 
veins  untouched.  Such  b  the  habit  of  the  larvee  of  sevend 
species  of  saw-flies,  composing  Professor  Hartig^s  subgenus 
Blennocampa,  and  which  has  obtained  this  name  in  reference  to 
the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  larvsB,  which  are  ordinarily 
covered  with  a  slimy  secretion,  giving  them  a  resemblance  to 
minute  black  slugs.  In  America,  indeed,  the  name  of  sluff- 
worm  is  given  to  one  of  these  insects  inhabiting  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  became 
so  prevalent  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  cherry,  pear, 
quince,  and  plum;  all  of  which  trees  were  infested  with  it:  the 
small  trees  being  covered  with  insects,  and  a  breeze  of  air  dirough 
chose  on  which  they  abounded  becoming  charpred  with  a  vtiy 
dbi^neable  and  «<Wig  odour.  Tw^mty  or  thirty  were  to  te 
seen  on  a  single  leaf;  and  many  trees,  being  quite  striped,  were 
obl^d  to  put  forth  fresh  fi>liage,  thus  anticipating  the  supply 
of  l£e  succeeding  year,  and  cutting  off  the  prospect  of  fruit. 
{W.  D.  Pech'i  Nahiral  Hislon/  of  the  Slug-Worm^  Boston, 
17^9.) 

The  peculiar  odour  mentioned  above  was  evidently  emitted 
by  the  A\m\  secretion  with  which  the  insect  clothed  itself,  and 
which  mttiit  be  supposed  to  have  the  eflfect  of  repelling  the 
attacks  of  parasites.  Professor  Peck,  however,  has  figured  a 
small  hymenopterous  parasite,  apparently  belonging  to  the 
genus  Enc^rtus  (fam.  Chalcfdida?),  peculiar  to  it. 
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In  our  o^rn  country,  for  several  years  past,  the  same  fruit 
trees,  but  more  especially  the  pear,  have  been  attacked  by  a 
species  of  these  Blenoocampae.  In  my  father's  garden,  I  have 
observed  them  both  on  the  cherry  and  pear,  and  have,  therefore, 
had  opportunities  for  studying  their  habits.  Mr.  Loudon,  also, 
has  received  complaints  of  its  attacks  from  various  correspond- 
ents, from  whose  letters  the  following  paragraphs  are  selected. 

Mr.  R.  Glendinning,  under  the  date  of  the  20th  of  July  iast^ 
forwarded  from  Bicton,  leaves  of  the  beurre  Capiaumontpear, 
infested  by  these  slimy  grubs,  which,  at  first  sights  present  an 
appearance  similar  to  that  wiiich  has  been  so  deatructive  to  the 
turnips  (described  in  Vol.  XIIL  p.  193.];  but,  on  closer  inspection^ 
differing  very  much.  It  first  attacks  the  epidermis  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves,  which  it  lacerates,  or  almost  wholly  clears ; 
although  not  always  entirely  so  {Jig,  123.  a),  as  some  of  the  pores, 
or  stomata,  appear  untouched.  The  only  antidote  I  have  ap- 
plied to  this  (to  me)  new  enemy,  is  hand-picking  them.  Their 
ravages  are  astonishingly  rapid,  and  leave  the  trees  as  if  scorched 
with  lightning/' 

Mr.  John  Clavier  of  Compton  Gardens,  near  Sherborne^ 
Dorset,  on  the  5th  of  September,  forwarded  some  leaves  with  the 
larvae,  from  a  tree  in  that  neighbourhood,  on  which  were  some 
thousands  of  the  latter.  Such  had  been  the  case  for  the  last 
ten  years,  the  tree  having  a  very  bad  rusty  appearance ;  and 
the  leaves  every  season  prematurely  dropping  off.  Nothing 
similar  to  this  has  ever  come  under  my  notice  before.'' 

Mr.  John  Fox  also  forwarded  from  Little  Dalby  Hall,  Leices- 
tershire, on  the  14th  of  September,  pear  leaves  with  the  larvae^ 

which  latter,  when  they  become  numerous,  soon  render  the 
trees  leafless.  I  saw  several  pear  trees  in  a  garden  in  this  neighs 
bourhood,  which,  on  the  1st  of  September,  were  completely  de» 
foliated.  The  insects  were  first  observed  here  about  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  their  numbers  have  rapidly 
increased.  I  could  not  ascertain  that  any  remedy  had  been  ap» 
plied  for  their  destruction;  but,  if  no  means  is  obtained  to  gain 
that  end,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  will  soon  end  in  the  destruction 
of  the  trees.  I  gathered  three  leaves  with  insects  upon  them» 
and  dusted  them  liberally  with  quicklime^  which  had  no  other 
efiect  than  causing  them  to  cast  off  their  outer  skin  and  assume 
a  yellow  appearance.  In  four  hours  from  the  operation,  they 
had  fixed  themselves  as  firmly  to  another  part  of  the  leaves  as 
if  nothing  had  been  done." 

When  full  grown,  these  larvae  {J^,  123.  a)  are  nearly 
half  an  inch  iong,  with  the  body  somewhat  cylindrical,  but 
thicker  towards  the  head;  the  anterior  or  thoracic  s^ments 
having  the  power  of  inflation  over  the  head.  Except  at  the  time 
of  casting  the  skin,  the  body  is  covered  with  a  viscid  secretion. 
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of  a  dark  greenish-black  colour,  with  the  belly  dirty  clay- 
colourcd.  Wljilst  feeding,  the  front  of  the  body  is  inflated 
(Jig»  123.  ^,  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  larva  whilst  inflated),  and 
the  hinder  segments  narrowed ;  so  that  the  insect  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  minute  tadpole,  or,  rather,  the  excrement  of  a  swallow 
or  sparrow  accidentally  dropped  upon  the  leaves,  which  is  in- 
creased both  by  its  colour  and  slimy  coat.  On  denuding  it  of 
this  covering,  the  body  appears  of  a  fleshy  consistence  and 
wrinkled  surface  {Jig>  128.  r,  magnified).  It  is  furnished  on  the 
under  side  with  twenty  feet,  a  pair  being  attached  to  eac  h  of  the 
thoracic  segments :  the  fourth  segment  is  footless ;  and  each  of 
the  seven  succeeding  segments  has  a  pair  of  fore  legs,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  being  destitute  of  these  appendages.  The 
head  {Jig^  123.  </,  seen  in  front)  is  somewhat  convex,  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  with  the  angles  rounded.  Neck  narrower  than  the 
thorax,  of  a  pitchy-brown  colour,  with  the  mouth  dirty  bufl". 
The  upper  lip  gibbous  and  semilunar.  The  mandibles  123.  e) 
with  three  teeth.  The  lower  jaws  {Jig^  1 23. y  )  furnished  with 
very  short  3-jointed  palpi;  and  the  lower  lip  {Jig'  123.^)  small, 
flat,  bipartite,  and  furnished  likewise  with  very  short  palpi.  The 
antennse  minute,  inserted  near  the  sides  of  the  clypeus,  and  of 
a  conical  form.  The  eyes  lateral,  globose,  and  placed  above 
the  antennse.  The  breathing-pores  brown.  The  viscid  fluid 
with  which  the  bod^  is  covered  ap^iears  to  exude  from  the 
articulations  of  the  joints  of  the  body,  since,  on  rubbing  it  ofi^ 
the  insect  swells  itself  out  at  the  joints,  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
fresh  secretion  is  seen  to  take  place.  Afler  castmg  its  penultimate 
larva  skin,  the  power  of  secreting  this  liquid  appears  to  be  lost; 
the  body,  alsoy  becomes  of  a  conical-cyhndric  form,  without  the 
inflation'  of  the  thoracic  segments.  It  also  assumes  a  clay 
colour. 

Dahlbom  {Clavis  Nov,  Hym,  S^st^^  1835)  mentions  P^rus, 
Plriinus,  Cratse^gus,  and  &lix,  as  being  liable  to  the  attacKs  of 
this  lanra.    During  the  day,  it  remains  quiet  on  the  leaf,  with 
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the  head  retracted  within  the  prothorax  ;  but,  during  the  night, 
it  crawls  slowly  about  from  branch  to  branch.  The  exuvise 
of  the  larvae  (Jifr, 
123.  o)  remain  at- 
tached to  the  leaves, 
and  appear  like  a 
short  slender  black 
thread  with  a  shiny 
head.  Some  of  these 
larvae,  from  the  white 
thorn,  collected  pre- 
viously to  the  middle 

of  August,  underwent  their  penultimate  change  of  larva  skin 
on  the  16th  of  that  month,  and  enclosed  themselves  in  their 
cocoons  on  the  1 8th  of  the  same  month ;  the  perfect  insects  not 
being  produced  until  the  following  June  and  July.  The  cocoon 
{J^»  124.  h)  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  turnip  saw-fly;  being 
brown,  and  externally  covered  with  particles  of  earth,  fastened 
together  with  silken  threads.  The  retraction  of  the  head  within 
tlie  prothorax  is  of  service  to  the  insect  whilst  feeding,  since  it 
is  thereby  enabled  to  move  its  head  in  various  directions,  without 
changing  its  situation;  and  hence  it  remains  stationary  until  it 
has  eaten  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf  within  reach ;  when 
it  moves  a  little  further  on  :  its  movements,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely sluggish.  The  last  segment  of  the  body  is  generally 
elevated ;  so  that  when  the  insect  discharges  its  excrement,  it  is 
compelled  to  employ  considerable  force,  whereby  it  is  shot 
upwards  to  some  height.  I  have  seen  them  occasionally  fall 
upon  the  slimy  back  of  the  insect;  but  the  grub  has  immediately 
removed  them  by  twisting  its  body  in  various  directions,  fasten- 
ing them  with  slime  upon  the  leaf.  When  about  to  change  their 
skin,  they  retire  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  where  they  remain 
until  they  have  acquired  their  new  coat  of  slime.  Immediately 
after  they  have  changed  their  skin,  they  are  of  a  clay  colour, 
and  destitute  of  slime;  at  which  time  they  will  occasionally 
bend  their  bodies,  so  as  to  make  the  head  and  tail  meet.  I'he 
secretion  is  rather  glutinous^  and  has  a  strong  socat^  somewhat 
like  that  of  red  ink. 

De  Geer  states  that  some  of  these  larvap,  which  he  examined, 
enclosed  themselves  in  cocoons  at  the  begimiing  of  October,  the 
perfect  insects  appearing  at  the  end  of  tlie  following  July ; 
having  thus  passed  nearly  ten  months  in  the  inactive  state.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  by 
the  assistance  of  her  curiously  Ibroied  ovipositor;  andy  in  a 
few  days,  the  young  are  produced. 

This  insect  was  known  to  Linnaeus,  by  whom  it  was  described 
as  the  sawofly  of  the  cherryy  Tenthr^o  cerasi ;  which  oame^  as 
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giving  the  erroneous  idea  of  its  being  restricted  to  the  chernr, 
Rfts  TOen  rejected.  It  is  now  systematically  known  under  tbe 
following  names :  — 

Order,  Hymendptenu  1 

Section,  Seirffera.        J-  See  Vol  XUt  p,  195. 

Family,  Tfenthredfrnd®.  J 

Genus,  Sel&ndria  Leach,  (Synonyuie  of  tlie  geous  AUintuf  BouchiJ) 
Subgenus,  Bleonoc&mpa  Hartig, 

Speciesy  Sel&ndria  (Blennoc&mpa)  ^'thioj  s  Fabricius,  Ent.  Syst,,  ii.  p.  ltt.| 

Khig,  Mag.  Berlm  Nat.  Fr.,  viii.  p.  279. ;  Stcphms,  IllntUBrU,Jni,  Mmd*^ 

vol.  vii.  p.  51.    F%g,  124-. :  i,  natural  size;  nmgnified. 
Syuunynie  of  the  species  Tentbrddo  c^rasi  Linmeus,  Sj^st.  Nai,,  iL  p.  923.  i 

Rimtmur,  MhmSrtt^  torn.  v.  tll>.  12.  f.  1—6.  \  De  Oeer,  MtmAwf,  torn.  iL 

part  8.  tab.  38.  f.  16—85. 

Smooth  sliining  black.  Four  anterior  legs  with  the  femora 
black,  yellowish  at  the  tip.  The  tibirc  testaceous.  Posterior 
legs  dusky  bhick,  with  the  knees,  or  tips  of  the  femora,  and  base 
of  tile  tibise,  yellowish.  Wings  obscurely  hyaline,  with  the 
nervures,  costa,  and  stigma  black  ;  and  a  dot  on  the  second 
submarginal  areolet.  Length  of  the  body,  2^  to  2J  lines.  £X" 
panse  of  the  wings,  5  to  5^  lines.  (Stephens,  loc.  cit) 

There  are  many  species  of  this  group  very  closely  allied  to- 

§ ether;  which,  in  all  probability,  are  similar  in  their  habits 
uring  the  larva  state :  Indeed,  it  is,  perha{M|y  not  improbable 
that  the  larvae  found  on  80  many  different  trees  as  are  mentioned 
above  may  belong  to  various  speciea^  hitherto  confounded  with 
the  Tenthr^do  c^rasi  of  Linnaeus.  One  species^  indeed,  has 
been  separated  by  Schrank,  under  the  name  of  TmtbMo 
fuligin^sa. 

The  genus  Sel^ndria,  here  illustrated,  is  very  closely  allied  to 
Athalia,  described  in  Vol.  XIIL  p.  195.;  during  ohieflj  in 
having  only  ninci  mstead  of  ten,  joints  in  the  antennae. 

For  the  destruction  of  these  insects,  Mr.Glendinning  recom* 
mends  hand-picking;  and  Bouch^y  in  his  work  on  garden  m* 
sects,  gives  the  same  advice. 

Mr.  Major  recommends  dusting  the  trees,  when  dry,  widi 
quick  lime ;  the  exuded  matter  prmlaced  by  the  insect  retaining 
a  sufficiency  for  its  destruction.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
Mr.  J.  Fox  mentions  the  inefficiency  of  this  mode  of  proceeding; 
it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  the  specimens  upon  which  he 
operated  were,  at  the  time,  ready  to  throw  off  their  skin.  Had 
the  lime^  on  the  contrary,  been  applied  to  those  which  had  re- 
cently undergone  their  transformations,  a  diflerent  result  might 
have  been  elected.  This  insect^  however,  afibrds  a  good  op- 
portunity for  a  few  chemical  experiments,  which  would  doubtless 
insure  a  certain  means  for  their  destrution.  The  secreted  viscid 
matter  is  so  powerful,  that  any  person  acquainted  with  the  prin* 
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ciples  of  ordinaiy  chemical  analysis  would  be  aUe  to  ascertaia 
its  real  nature  and  propetiies»  and,  consequently,  to  propose  a 
proper  remedy. 


Art.  II.  Notice  of  a  Mode  of  destroying  a  Species  of  Moth  injnri- 
ous  to  the  Vineyards  of  the  South  q/  France^  emnloyedby  M.  Audouin, 
Professor  of  Entomology  in  the  Museum  dnistoire  NaturcUe. 

■ 

.  (Extracted  from  L'E'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  8ept.  9.  1837.) 

The  Society  Royale  d* Agriculture,  havin<T  been  consulted  by 
llic  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works,  as  to  the  best 
menus  of  arrestinnj  the  ravai^es  caused  by  a  well-known  species 
of  y^yra^^s  in  the  vineyards  of  Ma<;onnais,  ajipointed  M.  AiKloiiin 
to  proceed  thither,  iu  order  to  gain  the  requisite  information  for 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  evil.  M.  Audouin  arrived  in  that 
country  on  the  5th  of  August.  He  soon  perceived  that  the 
re[K)rts  addressed  to  the  minister  had  not  bi  cn  exairirerated ; 
ami  found  the  cultivators  so  mucli  discournLrcd,  that  no  steps 
whatever  had  been  taken  to  free  themselves  troni  the  pest, 
"This,*'  says  M.  Audouin,  "was  the  first  difficulty  met  with,  which 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  surmount,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  few  enlightened  individuals,  who  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
forming  a  union  of  proprietors,  which  has  had  the  best  effect.*' 
In  fact,  on  the  day  after  this  union,  the  greater  number  of  the 
assistants  set  themselves  to  work  in  earnest  to  adopt  the  measures 
recommended  by  M.  Audouin.  The  season  was  too  far  advanced 
to  allow  the  author  of  tlie  Memoire  to  study  these  insects  in  all 
their  different  stages  of  developement ;  but  he  had  already,  in 
I8S69  observed  some  individuals  sent  to  Paris  from  Roman^chep 
a  territory  of  which  the  vineyards,  as  well  as  those  of  Thorins» 
occupied  almost  the  centre  of  the  ravaged  country.  At  these 
places  he  had  been  able  to  examine  at  leisure  the  chrysalideSi 
to  watch  the  coming  forth  of  the  moths»  the  laying  of  the  €ttgs> 
and  their  developement,  until  the  appearance  of  the  caterpilfir» 
which  takes  place  in  August,  at  the  time  when  the  vines  are 
covered  with  new  leaves ;  but  the  insect  does  not  commence  its 
ravages  dll  the  spring  of  the  following  year* 

The  learned  professor  described  two  methods  which  he  had 
used  with  success.  It  is  known  that  one  mode  of  destroyii^^ 
these  injurious  insects  is  the  lighting  of  fires,  to  which  they  are 
attracted,  and  bum  themselves.  He  has  taken  advantage  of  his 
former  experience  to  modify  this  process  in  a  very  ingenious  man- 
ner. He  places  a  flat  vessel  with  a  light  on  the  ground,  and  covers 
it  with  a  bell-^lass,  besmeared  with  oil.  The  pjralis,  attracted 
by. the  light,  flies  towards  it ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  which 
it  describes  in  flying,  it  is  caught  and  retained  by  the  glutinous 
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sides  of  the  bell-glass,  where  it  instantly  perishes  by  asphyxia. 
Two  hundred  of  these  lights  were  establi&hed  in  a  part  of  the 
vineyard  of  M.  Delahante,  about  four  acres  in  extent*  and  at  a 
distance  of  85  fL  from  each  other.  These  fires  last  about  two 
hoars ;  and  scarcely  had  they  been  lighted,  when  a  ffreat  number 
of  moths  came  flying  around,  and  were  speedily  destroyed  by 
tlie  oil.  The  next  day  the  deaths  were  counted.  Each  of  the 
200  vessels  contained,  on  an  average^  150  moths.  This  sum, 
multiplied  by  tlie  first  number,  gives  a  total  of  30,000  moths 
destroyed.  Of  these  30,000  insects,  we  may  reckon  one  fiflh 
females,  having  the  abdomen  full  of  eggs,  which  would  speedily 
have  laid,  on  an  average,  150  eggs  each.  This  last  number, 
multiplied  by  the  fifth  of  30,000,  that  is  to  say,  by  6000,  would 
give  for  the  final  result  of  this  first  destruction  the  sum  of 900,000* 
On  the  7th  of  August,  180  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  same  place, 
each  of  which  on  an  average  destroyed  80  moths,  or  a  total  of 
14,400«  In  these  14,400  moths  there  was  reckoned  to  be, 
not  only  one  sixth,  but  three  fourths,  females;  but,  admitting 
that  there  was  only  one  half  females,  or  7200 ;  and,  multiplying 
this  by  150  (the  number  of  eggs  that  each  would  have  laid), 
g^ves  a  total  of  1,080,000  eggs  destroyed.  Two  other  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  8th  and  10th  of  August,  which 
caused  the  destruction  of  9260  moths. 

The  expense  attending  this  process  is  a  verjjr  great  objection; 
but  M.  Audouin  had  recourse  to  a  less  expensive  mode^  namely, 
that  of  hand  labour.  These  moths,  as  already  observed,  lay 
th^ir  eggs  in  clusters  of  about  1 50  each,  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  vine  leaves.  Each  cluster  contains  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  eggs ;  but  60  may  be  taken  as  the  average*  It  is  these  eggs 
which  give  birth  to  the  devastating  insects.  If  the  eggs  were 
destroyed,  the  source  of  the  evil  would  be  totally  arrested.  On 
the  7th  of  August,  20  vine-dressers,  women  and  children,  were 
set  to  work,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Audouin,  in  the  vineyard 
of  M.  Delahante;  and  this  operation  was  continued  till  August 
11,  incluuve.  The  following  is  the  result  obtained :  —  186,900 
clusters  of  eggs  were  collected,  which  was  equal  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  11,214,000  eggs.  This  operation  was  continned  firom 
the  12th  of  August  to  the  18th  of  August,  by  thirty  persons, 
during  which  time  482,000  clusters  of  effgs  were  gathered ; 
which,  multiplied  by  60  (the  average  number  in  each  cluster), 

Sives  28,920,000.    Thus,  in  twelve  days,  from  20  to  30  workers 
estroyed  40,182,000,  which  would  have  been  hatched  in  the 
course  of  from  12  to  15  days. 

M.  Audouin  related  several  other  experiments  of  the  same 
kind  which  had  been  tried  in  various  pUces.  He  thinks  that 
collecting  the  eggs  is  superior  to  any  other  mode  that  has  been 
proposed  or  put  in  practicej  and,  if  used  conjointly  with  the 
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)eiiip%  it  would  be  the  certain  means  of  anidhllatinff  tbb  injariow 
insect*  These  two  modes  are  far  saperior  to  Uie  tedious  and 
itnpeHect  operation  of  destroying  the  caterpillars*  It  would  not 
be  prudent*  however,  to  neglect  the  latter  operation,  whieh  most 
only  be  considered  as  die  resource  of  the  impnnrident  vine  cdI- 
tivator,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  has  neglected  to  remove  the 
eggs  from  his  vine  leaves. 

M.  Audouin  believes  that  he  has  found  out  a  method  of  de- 
strucLion  superior  to  those  just  described,  but  he  is  desirous  of 
making  more  experiuieiitb  before  laying  it  before  the  public* 

From  the  above  paper,  the  practical  gardener  may  derive  two 
very  valuable  hints.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  see  the  powerful 
results  that  attend  the  seemingly  minute  and  unimportant  practice 
of  hand-jiickin(r;  a  practice  so  ofLen  recommended  by  Kirby  and 
S{)ence,  aiul  by  Mr.  Westwood,  and  yet,  we  fear,  too  generally 
neglected  by  cultivators.  Much  ini;^ht  be  done  in  gardens  hy 
the  employment  of  women  for  pickmi^  off  the  eggs  of  insects  ; 
one  woman  woukl  be  sufficient  for  an  ordinary -sized  kitchen- 
garden,  iiom  March  to  November;  and  a  little  experience  with 
ihe  net  would  soon  enable  her  to  catch  and  destroy  many  insects 
in  the  perfect  siate.  Ihe  late  Mr.  Will  mot  of  Lewisham  cm- 
ployed  one  woman  for  upwards  of  100  acres  of  nursery  ground, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  trees  clear  of  the  wf^olly 
aphis;  and  he  succeeded.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Williams  of  Hen- 
don  Rectory  (whose  garden,  though  less  than  an  acre  in  extent, 
is  yet,  in  point  of  culture  and  high  keeping,  equal  to  that  of 
Mrs.  Lawrence  at  Drayton  Green,  and,  in  tlie  gardenesque  di»» 
position  of  a  collection  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  trees  and 
shrubs,  superior  to  every  other  garden  that  we  have  seen)  keeps 
one  man  during  summer  tor  the  sole  purpose  of  detecting  and 
removing  insects  on  his  collection  of  pines  and  firs. 

The  second  hint  which  gardeners  may  take  from  M.  Audouin's 
paper,  is  that  of  employing,  during  the  whole  summer,  moth-trapv 
of  the  kind  used  by  him.  Cocoa«nut  oil,  as  being  the  dieapes^ 
may  be  used  for  the  lamps ;  and  any  cheap  sweet  oil  for  coating 
over  the  outside  of  the  bell-glasses;  which  glasses  may  be  the 
same  as  those  used  for  striking  cuttingSi  the  larger  green  kind 
used  for  covering  cauliflowers,  or  even  common  hand-glasses. 
Perhaps  coating  3ie  glass  with  gum  and  water  mighty  in  £ii]glaiid| 
be  cheaper  than  coating  it  with  oiL  The  traps  should  not  be 
set  till  it  is  nearly  dark,  and  no  more  oil  need  be  put  in  the 
lamp  than  what  will  keep  it  burning  till  daylight  returns. 

Traps  of  this  kind  can,  of  course^  only  be  effectual  with  winged 
Bisects  which  fly  about  during  the  nighttime,  such  as  moSis, 
cockchafers,  &&;  but,  perhaps,  some  kind  of  trap  might  be  de» 
Tised  for  creeping  insects,  such  as  the  wood-louse,  the  ant,  the 
earwig,  &c..  as  eneetive  as  M.  Audouin's  moth-trap*   There  Is  m 
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trap  told  in  the  shops  for  beedes  snd  oockroacheS)  whidi  is  very 


Aax.  ilL    Remarks  on  the  Origin  and  Direction  of  the  ttootfy  JRf6fV 
qf  the  Siem  qf  Palmt,   By  J  Aim  MaxMi  A.L»S« 

I  AM  ioduoed  to  ofier  a  lew  remarks  on  a  paper  read  to  the 
Britiith  Assodatbn  for  the  Advancement  of  Bdeno^  at  Liver- 
pod,  on  Tiiesday»  Sept  19»  1887*  The  paper  is  said  to 
**  Scone  Observations  on  the  Origin  and  Direction  of  the  Woody 
Film  of  the  Steins  of  Palms*''  Among  other  particulars  relative 
to  their  habitat  and  dimensions^  it  is  addedi  that  In  longi- 
tadinai  sections  of  tlie  stem  of  a  large  species^  the  bundles  of 
woody  fibre  were  disdncdy  seen  passing  from  the  scars  and 
bases  of  the  leaves  downwards  and  inwards^  gently  curving  at 
an  angle  of  18%  till  they  nearly  leached  the  centre  of  the  stem  ; 
tben^  changing  thehr  direction  otttwards»  they  continued  their 
dommird  course  with  mater  obliquity  than  before^  till  they 
approached  the  extemu  surface  of  the  stem ;  after  which  they 
stili  descended  in  a  Kne  parallel  with  its  axiSi  ultimately  b^ 
coming  so  much  ramified,  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  l3iem« 

To  Dr*  Lindley^s  supposition,  that  the  hardness  of  the 
exterior  cannot  be  owing  to  the  outward  pressure  of  new  matter 
fit>m  within,  but  to  some  cause  analogom  to  the  formation  of 
heirt  wood  in  exogens,  Mr*  Gardner  repUesi  that  a  longitudinal 
section  of  a  palm  stem,  with  leaves  attached,  clearly  shows'  that 
the  ligneous  substance  is  formed  by  the  leaves ;  and  this  ofibvds 
collateral  evidence  of  an  analogous  formation  of  the  wood  in 
exogens.  The  only  diflerence  between  the  formation  of  these 
two  kinds  of  stems  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  exogenous  tribes 
the  woody  fibre  always  remsins  between  the  bark  and  the  last* 
formed  layer;  whiles  in  Uie  palms,  the  bundles  of  woody  tissue 
first  pass  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  interior  of  the  stem, 
then  curve  outwards,  and  finally  run  down  parallel  with  the 
axis,  through  the  previously  formed  tbsues  which  constitute  the 
orinmn." 

'  The  gravamen  of  the  above  quotation  certainly  appears  to  be 
this;  namely,  that  the  woody  fibres  of  both  exogens  and  indo* 
gens  are  formed  by  the  foliage  of  the  former,  and  the  fixmds  fo 
the  latter.  I  know  well  that  this  hypothesis  has  been  embraced 
by  many  eminent  men ;  but  it  really  appears  to  have  been  pnK 
pounded  without  reference  to  the  phenomena  it  was  employed 
to  explain.  That  leaves  can  acquire  existence  before  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  so  intimately  attached,  firom  which  they  sprang, 
and  which  nourish  and  support  them,  is  rather  illogical ;  and  why 
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should  the  observer,  in  seekiag  to  find  out  the  connexions  of  the 
di&rent  members  of  a  stem,  begin  his  tracing  at  die  wrong  end  ? 
Surely,  the  base  of  a  stem  had  existence  l^ore  the  leaves,  or 
fronds,  on  the  top.  The  tracing  should  be  according  to  the 
natural  growth.  See,  first,  where  any  member  had  or  has  ita 
origin,  and  trace  it  upward  as  fiir  as  it  extends ;  but  do  not  prcH 
eeed  the  contrary  way,  merel  v'  because  it  is  stated  in  hocks  that 
the  accredon  of  a  monocotyleoonous  stem  is  internal ;  which  ^  by 
the  by,  only  means  that  all  new  growth  proceeds  from  the 
centre  of  the  system.  Observe  the  annual  stem  of  asparsms: 
•  on  its  first  appearance  it  is  as  large  in  diameter  as  it  is  men 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  Its  growth  is  nothing  but  simple  elongation : 
each  of  its  attenuated  leaves,  and  each  orits  capsules,  is  attached 
to  the  fibrous  tissue ;  but  who  can  assert,  with  reason,  that  each 
of  these  members  sends  down  special  fibres  to  compose  the  bulk 
of  the  stem  ?  It  is  the  same  with  the  perennial  trunks  of  palms: 
they  are  as  large  when  only  one  foot  high  as  when  they  are 
fifty.  The  fronds  arc,  no  doubt,  all  Mttached  to,  and  proceed 
consecutively  liuni,  the  base;  each  new,  or  younirest,  one  having 
a  longc'i  petiole  than  the  preceding,  and  each  oldest  one,  in  its 
turn,  dying  ofl,  but  leaving  a  part  oi'  its  ba^e  to  form,  collectively, 
the  fibrous  stem. 

That  fibrous  tissues  of  the  fronds  curve  inwards  towai  ds  the 
centre,  is  perfectly  true.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  because  tliese, 
rising  erectly  in  the  middle,  fall  subset|uently  sidewise.  A  knee 
is  formed  on  the  ibotsialk  at  the  point  of  flexure;  but,  though 
this  curvature  remains  in  tlie  grain  of  the  wood,  it  is  every  day 
becoming  more  straigiit  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  ceiHral 
growth. 

It  is  very  evident  that,  if  Mr.  Gardner  had  never  heard  that 
there  were  such  circumstances  as  sap  and  fibres  running  down 
the  stems  of  palms,  and  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of  diflTering  from 
authorities  at  home,  he  would  have  given  a  far  more  rational  ac- 
count of  the  ligneous  structure  of  the  stems  of  those  majestic  trees. 
Thus,  however,  it  is  with  every  hypothesis  relating  to  natural 
phenomena,  which  is  adopted  without  due  reflection  and  careful 
examination.  Every  appearance  of  the  object  to  be  considered 
is  bent  and  twisted,  in  order  that  it  may  dovetail  with  the 
reveries  of  our  learned  leaders.  Hence^  we  see  Mr.  Gardner 
drifling  with  the  current,  and  fixing  the  capital  high  in  air, 
before  one  stone  of  the  pedestal  or  coiunui  is  laid  1 

I'hat  the  living  embryo  exists  in  a  seed  before  its  roots  are 
protruded,  is  a  fact;  and  that  a  living  cutting  is  destitute  of  roots 
until  it  is  placed  in  a  medium  favourable  to  their  developement, 
is  no  less  evident ;  but  both  these  are  very  different  from  the 
connexion  between  the  leaves  of  dicotyledons,  which  are  arti^ 
culate  with  the  iibix>us  membranes,  and  those  of  monocotyledons 
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which  ore  noi*  It  tB^  moreover,  true»  thai  some  leaves  of  exogens 
emit  fibres  from  the  coeta,  when  placed  in  moist  heat ;  but  thb 
cannot  be  done  with  any  dissevered  part  of  a  palm:  its  consti* 
tutional  unity  forbids  all  subdivision,  except  by  seeds.  There 
are  no  articulations  amons  the  members  of  a  palm,  except,  per* 
hapS)  among  those  of  the  mfiorescenoe.  The  fronds,  from  their 
intimate  connexion  with  the  stem,  as  described  by  Mr.  Gardner, 
are  only  foliar  ezpansioos  of  that  member;  and,  therefore,  it 
appears  much  more  reasonable  to  say,  as  well  as  believe,  that 
they  are  parcel  of  the  stem,  rather  than  the  contrary. 
Ckekea^  September  20«  1837. 


Art.  IV.   Notes  on  the  Growth  of  Trees  at  Flashy  Hallf  near  Gar' 
grave,  in  Craven,  Yoriahire*    By  GfioaoB  Wintsrsgili.. 

My  enii>lo^t;r,  witli  whom  I  hnve  now  been  ufnviudb  oi  lifteen 
years  gardener,  and  who  has  loiijj;  1)(  lh  observaiiL  on  most  subjects 
relating  to  natural  history,  liaviiiL!:  K ut  me  his  notes  in  full  upon 
the  growth  of  trees  here,  1  am  iiidiictd  to  forward  a  copy  of 
part  of  them  to  you  with  his  permission,  trusting  to  your  dis* 
cretion  in  their  use. 

'J  he  Dimtusions  of  some  particuUir  Trees  at  Flashy  Hall,  in 
Craven^  Yorhshlre,  Jirst  taken  in  December^  1806;  *with  some 
Remarks  Iheicon.  —  Those  on  the  house  side  of  the  water  are 
chiefly  growing  on  limestone  diluvium;  and  iliosc  on  the  other 
side,  on  the  shale  beds  of  Flashy,  wliich  have  been  so  ably  eluci- 
dated by  Professor  Philips  of  York  ;  nnd  are  the  beds  which 
contain  the  Ammonites  figured  by  him  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Geology  of  Yorkshire;  the  debris  of  whicii  is  a  strCMig  yellow 
clav,  covered  w  ith  hazel  loam  of  the  same  colour. 

A  wych  elm  (dnuis  montana),  near  the  south-west  corner 
of  thu  house,  planted  in  1789,  16  in.  from  ground,  measured, 
in  1806,  Dec.  1.,  42  in.  circumference;  lbl6,  64- in.; 
70  in.;  1830,  80^  in.;  1836,  Sept.  12.,  86  in.  This  tree  is 
upon  a  deep  soil,  advantageously  situated  for  growth,  one  side 
open  to  the  flower-garden.  In  1823,  one  isLrge  branch  was 
obliged  to  be  cut  o^  comprising,  probably,  one  third  of  the 
branches ;  and  it  is  even  now  not  above  half  covered  over. 

The  beech  near  the  approach  road,  planted  in  1788,  3  ft» 
fromground,  1806,  21iin.;  18l6,374in.;  1823, 46in.;  1830, 
55  in.;  1836,  65^  in.  Thia  tree  is  in  the  midst  of  others.  The 
whole  of  the  trees  are  selected,  as  those  most  likely  to  be  left  as 
standards  eventually,  and  are  all  not  very  far  from  the  house^ 
or  In  its  approach.  This  tree  is  just  upon  the  edge  of  the 
singular  sand  and  gravel  bed  upon  which  the  house  stands,  on 
the  angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  valley  changing  north  and 
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south  to  east  and  west    In  this  sand-bed  havef  been  dheovered 
great  quantiUes  of  human  skeletons.   The '  only  bones  hitherto 
discovered  in  situ  are  those  of  the  watei^rat»  which  prove  it  of 
allaytal  orighii  although  it  is  upwards  of  nine  yards  thiefci  and 
60ft»  above  the  water. 

A  beech  near  the  last  one  particularised,  91  in.  from  grduitdf 
planted  at  the  same  dme^  in  1806|  fil  in.;  1816,  54 in.;  1829^ 
44^  in. ;  18S0,  66i  in.;  I8S6»  68 in.  Trees,  in  general,  on  <htt 
limestone  diluvium  of  Craven,  reach  water  withiii' the  yard.  They 
erow  well  whilst  young,  therefore,  but  are  not  healthy  whenr  once 
uiey  have  touched  the  waters.  On  the  limestone  rodcs  there  is 
seldom  much  soil ;  and,  although  dry,  it  is  too  solid  to  admit 
their  roots.  The  ash,  however,  at  the  foot  of  these  bills,  where 
a  greater  depth  of  soil  prevails,  grows  Kuxurlandy,  end  has  been 
called  the  Craven  oak. 

The  oak  near  the  garden,  planted  in  1787)  at  8  ft.  fnm 
ground,  in  1806,  16  in.;  1816,  28|in. ;  18fiS,  SSJin. ;  1898, 
S9iin. ;  18S0,  41}  in.;  1886,  52  in.  This  oak  is  situated  so 
near  the  level  of  the  water,  that  it  may  probably  partake,  in 
some  measure,  of  the  debris  of  the  shale  which  causes  it  to  grow 
well ;  for  1  have  observed  that  the  oak  never  thrives  well  on 
the  limestone,  unless  it  happens  to  be  near  the  shale  bands  which 
occur  more  or  less  through  the  whole  great  limestone  forma- 
tion ;  and  a  singular  fact  I  should  wish  to  mention  here  :  —  The 
conmion  laurel  (Cerasus  Lauroc^rasus)  could  never  be  got  to 
grow  on  the  house  side  of  the  water;  and,  though  it  shot  well 
when  first  planted,  in  a  short  time  it  as  invariably  cankered 
away  and  died.  By  caj  ting  a  few  loads  of  clay,  we  have  got 
it  to  grow  well,  and  iiave  now  some  good  specimens. 

A  larch  near  the  last  oak,  al  4  ft.,  now  cut  down:  in  18b8^ 
94- in.;  1816,  39^  in.  ;  1823,  47i  in.  ;  1828,  49Jin.  The  last- 
named  oak,  situated  so  near  this  Inreli,  had  increased  6  in.^  whilst 
tins  tree  made  only  2  in.  diirinu^  tljc  same  period.  ''^ 

A  larch  in  the  drive  to  the  house»  planted  in  1786:  in  1880| 
66  in. ;  1836,  71 J  in. 

The  following  are  all  situated  across  tlie  water:  —  A  larch 
at  the  back  of  the  lodire,  plnnted  in  1785:  in  1830,  73  in.  j 
1836,  79A  in.  These  two  last-named  trees  grow  well  :  both  are 
on  the  brook  edge^  upon  alluvial  gravel.  iSoil  a  lertite,  ligbt^ 
sandy  loam. 

At  the  entrance  from  Meatherfield  Foot,  in  (he  Low  Wood, 
stand  two  wych  elms  on  each  side  of  the  i^nth,  planted  in 
1787:  at  4  ft.  from  ground,  upper  one,  1806,  26^ in.;  1816, 
42  in.;  1830,  55|  in. ;  1836,  61 J  in.  Lower  one,  1806,  23 J  in.; 
1816,  39^ in.;  1830,  50^  in. ;  1836,  57 in.  The  wych  elni^ 
although  indigenous  to  the  soil  here,  does  not  appear,  hi  ^neiial| 
to  grow  so  well  m  on  the  limestone  side ;  and,  were  it  on  m-ikfie* 
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itao  debria  never  to  reach  water»  it  would  arrive  at  a  great  sizet 
Ida  the  alluvial  gravels  in  the  vicinity  it  grows  well*  TThe  eloiy 
Hboveali  treet»  once  touching  water^  rots  at  die  heart  All  pJant8» 
in  ezeessive  droughts,  shoot  downwards  after  moisture;  the 
next  winter  rains,  raising  the  bottom  level  of  the  water,  rot  the 
lowac-  fibres;  and  a  great  length  of  time  is  necessary  for 
heeling  them  again.  It  is  upon  thb  principle  we  have  act^,  bv 
braising,  not  cutting,  in  successfully  destroying  weeds  very  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate  such  as  equisetams  and  the  two  tussilagos.  The 
lai^r  one^  with  its  enormous  leaves,  <^en  invades  our  Tow  mefr* 
dows»  A  roUeri  applied  in  spring,  when  the  plant  is  in  vigorous 
sap,  destroys  it*  This  was  diseovmd  firom  obsming  that  the 
plants  were  oompletely  destroyed  by  the  summer  treadof  cattle. 

The  oak,  near  the  pond,  close  to  the  aged  oak,  planted  in  1 782, 
at  one  yard  from  ground,  in  1806,  32}  in.;  1816,  41  in.;  1830, 
Sl^in. ;  1836,  57  in.  This  oak  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  the  superior  strength  of  the  old  one  in  depriving  it  of 
nourishment.  I'robably^  tfic  deaLh  of  trees  under  others  is  more 
caused  frDin  llic  greater  vigour  of  the  lar^c  one  depriving  the 
weaker  of  food,  thau  i>liade.  tSeedlingi>  i>oou  die  avvu^  uuiei):»  of 
a  different  genera. 

Another  oak,  wiuch  stands  near  the  ditch  from  the  pond  to 
the  cubuide,  planted  in  1787,  at  one  yard,  uie^k>ured,  iu  1806) 
174ft,;  1816,  27ift.;  1830,  36ift.;  1836,  41  ft 

The  larch  oak,  at  one  yard,  planted  in  1782  :  1806,  S4ift. ; 
1816,  4.4.4ft.;  1880,  53|Yt.  ;  1836,  60  ft.  This  oak,  so  named 
from  its  spiral  growth,  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh, 
who  visited  it  on  the  day  of  the  jubilee,  1809.  The  soil  here 
is  hazel  loam,  of  good  depths  on  a  iiat»  showiog  the  shale  beds 
to  be  soft  above,  and  deep. 

The  corner  oak,  at  one  yard,  and  planted  in  1787:  1806, 
18ft.;  1816,  3lift.;  1830,  44.|  ft. ;  1836,  54  ft.  The  average 
height  of  all  these  trees  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  from  380  ft. 
to  390  ft.  Most  of  the  trees  were  two  years  old  transplanted 
plants  when  first  planted  out. 

These  notes,  on  the  increase  in  size  of  trees,  perhaps  demand 
some  short  description  of  their  locality.  Craven  is  naturally  a 
cold  and  wet  country,  from  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  its  contiguity  to  mountains,  and,  above  all,  its  short  grass, 
being  wholly  a  grazing  land.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  a  greater 
radiation  into  space,  which  tends  to  cool  its  atmosphere  con- 
siderably* Flashy,  the  place  from  which  these  admeasurements 
are  derived,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Gargrave ;  and  the  ap- 
proach commences  immediately  on  crossing  a  bridffe  leading  from 
that  place  over  the  Eshton  brook.  Bending  on  the  right,  is  the 
Flasby  brook,  there  flowing  in  a  close  wood  before  its  junetion 
at  right  angles  with  the  other.   This  water  is  a  dear  trout  stream, 
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passing  over  a  rough  stony  bed.    On  leaving  the  thicket,  a  level 
plain  appears^  bounded  nearly  all  round  bj  woods;  on  the  left 
the  flat  is  covered  with  single  trees  planted  in  groups.  Across  the 
brook  b  a  steep  wooded  bank,  covered  with  some  ancient  oaks* 
thorns,  hazels,  &c.   Thb  bank,  with  the  water  at  its  foot,  ex- 
tends alon^  the  side  of  the  road  till  it  begins  again  to  ascend, 
and  which  it  does  till  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  boose,  daring 
which  qiaoe  it  ki  alwaj^s  enckteed  In  wood*   On  nearing  the 
house^  the  road  toma  sharply  to  the  right;  when  all  at  once  the 
mountain  Sharpah  bursts  upon  the  view,  9000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  with  its  expansive  cove,  from  which  the  niountaia 
takes  its  name;  its  broken  ground,  with  its  zones  of  different 
woods  completely  clothing  its-steep  sides ;  the  larch  alone  oreeping 
in  places  towards  the  top,  which  is  too  exposed  and  elevated  to 
allow  the  trees  to  attain  their  uprighi  growth,  they  being  there 
only  dense  shrubs,  though  quite  old.    The  whole  of  this  wood 
shows  no  fenced  outline,  and  on  that  account  encloses  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  open  heath,  which  has  become  old  and  strong 
iVoni  the  great  number  of  3  cars  it  has  buen  unused.  Amongst 
this,  various  exotics  have  been  from  tiiiiii  lo  time  introduced  in 
experimental  patches,  the  particulars  of  which  I  could  give  you 
if  desirable.    A  large  portion  of  the  lower  part  ul  ibe  wood 
consists  of  indigenous  oak  and  aged  trees.    The  ground  on  the 
sides  is  very  much  broken  with  rock  and  deep  ravines,  ilown 
which  the  mountain  torrents  pour;  and  there  are  several  most 
singular  slips  of  several  ncrc  >  in  extent,  producing  nearly  flats  on 
the  mountain  side.    Two  of  these,  which  lie  together,  have  l)een 

o   

called  dead  eyes,  with  nose  between,  and  brows  above.  Tlie 
usual  heaths  of  the  north  are  common.  Of  rare  plants,  I  have 
found  Campanula  //ederacea  near  the  top ;  and  in  the  lower 
wood  (for  I  forgot  to  incution  that  the  first  wood  is  half  a  mile 
or  more  from  the  coniuiencementof  the  continuous  ascent  on  the 
hill,  a  second  valley  or  stream  intervening)  are  found  O'rchis 
bifolia  and  Cypripeilium  Calct^olus, though  now  become  excessively 
rare ;  and  in  the  meadows  near  the  house,  O^phrys  muscilera 
and  apifera.  The  floral  arrangement  here  is  various,  by  reason 
of  three  distinct  formations;  viz.  mountain  limestone,  shale,  and 
millstone  grit,  in  addition  to  the  great  difference  In  elevation. 
From  what  I  have  written,  it  wiU  appear  that  there  must  be 
much  variety  within  a  small  compass ;  and  that  this  place  com- 
mands a  Rne  outline  of  hill  and  rock,  and  that  that  hill  is  clothed 
with  a  strong  contrast  of  colours^  produced  from  the  brown  and 
purple  of  the  heath  when  in  flower.  Above  the  wood,  the  light 
green  of  the  larch,  the  blue  green  of  the  Scotch  pine,  and  the 
massive  round  tops  of  the  oak,  intermix  with  the  deep  green  of 
the  alder,  and  elegant  foliage  of  the  birch.  The  situation  of  the 
hall,  also^  b  good,  backed  as  it  is  by  plantations,  and  placed 
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upon  8  gentle  declivity  sloping  to  the  south  on  an  angle  formecl 
from  the  bend  of  a  valley  running  east  and  west  in  front,  and 
turning  nearly  north  on  the  left ;  though  on  that  side  the  valley  is 
completely  fiUed  with  woocL  Such*  tben^  is  the  picture  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  describe  to  you,  and  whicby  I  trusty  you  will 
view  some  time  or  another;  for  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will 
find  several  fine  mansions  in  the  neighbourhood,  weU  worthy  of 
your  notice. 


Art*  V.   Notice  of  the  Wilton  Shrub-iyter,   By  its  InveDtor, 

Harrk  Alcock. 


If  you  tliink  tlie  accomj)anying  sketches  (./T^s.  125.  to  127.) 
vrorthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  pray  accept  them  as  a  trifliiig 


mite  from  one  who  has  !>gcii  atiiietl  for  many  and  many  an  hour 
by  the  perusal  ol  your  dilibrent  valuable  works  for  us  country 
gentlemen. 

I  have  called  it  the  Wilton  Shrub-iifter,  from  the  name  of 
this  house;  and  my  first  reason  for  thinking  of  making  it  was, 
when  superintending  the  removal  of  evergreens^  &c.,  I  observed 


that  half  the  men's  time  was  lost  in  tfying  to  get  the  tree  out  of 
the  hotCf  after  it  was  loose.    Now,  Sir,  with  the  Hfier,  I  can  do  as 
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much  work  with  two  men,  and  do  it  better  than  I  could  do 
before  with  six  men ;  and  my  mode  of  operating  is  this:  — 

I  cut  a  trench  round  the  tree  or  shrub ;  then  take  the  round 
part  of  the  machine,^.  126.  (which  b  made  of  oak^  like  a  very 
flat  dinner  plate,  and  crossed  with  strong  iron  on  the  under 
aide,  as  represented  in  Jig,  127.))  ^rst  detaching  ihe  handles 
from  their  swivel  hooka  (/%.  125.  c)*  Then,  by  inclining  the  tree  « 
litde  on  one  side,  I  slip  the  machine  under  it,  and  let  the  trae 
fall  into  its  own  place,  when,  taking  the  choice  of  two  opposite 
sides,  where  the  branches  are  least  in  the  wav,  we  attach  the  two 
handles;  and  two  men  can ^ the  tree  in  a  6w  seconds,  without 
even  putting  a  hand  to  the  stem  or  branches. 

WUan^  near  Enni$eorUnf^  Noo*  2.  18S6. 


Akt.  VL    An  Account  of  a  Method  of  pruning  ornamental  TreeSp 

ckiefitf  Beech,    By  J.  W.  B. 

Beiko  aware  of  your  desire  to  give  publicity  to  any  plan 
which  seems  to  promise  improvement  I  have  here  forwarded  to 
vou  an  account  of  a  method  of  pruning  ornamental  ti«es,  chiefly 
beech,  whtdi  has  been  adopted  by  John  S«  £n>s,  Esq.,  and 
axecntod,  under  his  immediate  superintendence,  at  Enys,  near 
Penryn.  Most  of  these  trees  were  planted  about  forty  years 
ago;  and,  from  favourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  shelter,  were 
in  a  flourishing  state  of  growth,  and  were  from  16  in.  to  20  in.  in 
diameter,  and  perhaps  60  ft  high ;  but,  in  consequence  of  neglect, 
they  had  run  up  with  several  competing  leaders.  The  best  of 
these  leaders  was  left;  the  others  were  shortened  to  one  of  the 
side  bnnches  about  three  years  since.  Tlie  tops  cut  oi!'  varied 
from  4 in.  to  6 in.  in  diameter;  and  a  stem  was  left  from  10  ft.  to 
S5  ft  long  to  its  junction  with  the  main  trunk  of  the  trLC.  The 
outer  side  was  partly  cut  first,  and  the  remainder  was  sawn  from 
the  inner  side;  so  that  the  weight  of  the  upper  branches,  aided 
by  the  leaves,  as  it  was  never  done  except  in  summer,  snapped 
off  the  top  without  splintering. 

The  intended  effect  has  been  produced;  viz.,  the  seKcteJ 
leader  has  begun  to  assume  the  deckkd  character  of  a  main 
trunk ;  while  the  condemned  leaders,  whose  growth  lias  been 
checked  in  projiortion  to  tlie  amount  of  top  takLU  off;  have 
become  large  subordinate  branches,  headed  by  the  side  shoots 
which  were  left.  It  should  be  observed  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
branches  must  be  left  attached  to  the  remaininir  stem  to  keep  it 
in  health,  otherwise  the  defect  of  snag-pruning  will  not  be 
avoided. 

Although  I  have  constantly  passed  under  tluse  trees  since 
December^  the  marks  of  the  pruning  are  so  liule  vi^jible^  that  I 
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have  never  observed  them  until  pointed  out  to  me  oy  Mr.  Enys ; 
but  I  am  so  oonvinced  that  this  method  of  cutting  back  large 
neglected  trees  is  not  only  the  most  effective,  but  the  least  ex- 
pensive, that  I  shall  always  practice  it  whenever  I  may  have  to 
^  dhrect  the  proning  of  ornamental  forest  ti*ee8* 


Art*  VIL  Notice     the  Mede  of  treating  the  more  rare  Species  of  (he 
Pine  and  Fir  Tribe.    By  P.  Frost,  Gardener,  Dropmore. 

T  NOW  send  you  an  account  of  the  system  we  ailupt  in 
planting  tbc  dift'crunt  species  of  Pin  us ;  particularly  such  as 
may  be  tei  mcd  pot  jilants,  and  which  have  their  roots  coiled  up 
into  a  ball.  In  the  first  instance,  I  shall  describe  the  manner  in 
which  wc  pre})are  the  ground  i'or  planting  them  ;  that  is,  by 
digging  a  hole  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  diameter,  by  3  ft.  deep,  and 
carrying  oft'  the  major  part  of  the  subsoil,  which  consits  chiefly 
of  gravel.  To  replace  this,  we  bring  a  sixth  part  of  bog  earth, 
with  a  full  half  of  scrapings  and  parings  from  the  road  sides, 
which  are  of  a  gritty  substance;  taking,  at  the  same  time,  as  much 
turf  as  possible;  which  is  all  incorporated  together.  The  surli[ice 
soil  here  is  very  li^ht,  rather  peaty ;  and  the  whoie>  when  mixed, 
is  very  light;  andj  by  using  a  portion  of  the  gravelly  soil  na- 
tural here,  it  never  binds  closely  together,  but  remains  open  and 
kind.  When  the  hole  is  ready,  observing  to  keep  it  nearly  a 
foot  higher  than  the  natural  surface  to  allow  for  sinking,  I  ex- 
tricate the  plant  from  the  pot,  carefully  drawing  out  every  roo^ 
so  as  to  get  the  whole  ball  loose,  and  not  minding  if  every  paiv 
tide  of  soil  drops.  I  then  extend  every  root  as  regularly  as 
possible ;  giving  them  a  good  watering  before  I  cover  them  with 
soil,  which  causes  the  soil  to  adhere  closely,  and,  I  find,  does 
much  more  good  than  watering  when  the  roots  are  covered.  I 
find  all  such  plants  as  have  been  previously  planted  with  th^ 
balls  entire  never  resist  wind,  but  are  often  destroved  by  such 
careless  planting*  Those  planted  since  I  came  here  are,  in 
general,  growing  much  more  luxuriantly  than  such  as  were  pre- 
viouly  planted ;  and  do  not  require  the  same  care  when  exposed 
to  high  winds*  I  mostly  use  leaves  with  the  surface  mould,  as 
I  keep  the  better  soil  as  deep  as  possible;  and  often  make  the 
soil  better  near  the  roots,  by  mixing;  up  a  wheelbarrow-full  of 
leaves  for  planting  in :  I  think  it  gives  them  a  better  start  at 
first*  The  plants  require  to  be  tied  up  for  a  short  time,  till  the 
ground  gets  settled ;  when  there  is  no  further  care  required,  ex-* 
cept  occasional  pruning,  Ike 

Dropmore f  Sept.  1837. 
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Art.  VIII.    List  of  Plants  suilabk  for  a  Flovoer-Garden^  which,  tt  is 
Jbuud  bt^  ExperiencCi  are  not  liable  to  be  eaten  by  Hares*    By  P. 
Frost,  Gardener,  Dropinore. 


ScarieU  in  Tar* 


Abt.  IX.  On  some  of  the  Advantages  attending  the  Culture  nf  Hanfy 
Annuals.  By  John  Catr,  Gardener  to  Hia  Grace  the'DuJie  of 
Bedford,  at  Bedford  Lodge,  Cambden  Hill. 

The  regularity  and  neatness  which-constitute  good  keeping  in 
the  flower-garden,  however  desirable  they  maj  be  in  otlier  re- 
spects, tend  to  do  away  with  many  of  those  mvalaable  pisnts 
called  hai*dy  annuals;  because  their  reproduction  from  sel^ 
$owing  cannot  take  efiect  when  high  keeping  is  adhered  to. 
The  suitableness  of  these  annuals  to  the  climate  of  this  country, 
when  sown  in  autumn»  or  permitted  to  sow  themselves,  is  Sttdi 
as  to  render  them  truly  useful;  and  their  value  was  fiilly  proved 
here  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  During  the  cold  weather 
which  prevailed  at  that  season,  not  a  few  of  the  plants,  the  seeds 
of  which  were  introduced  into  this  country  from  North  America 
by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas,  were  here  apparently  m  their  proper  de- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  cold' weather  ceased,  they  came  into  blossom) 
and  made  a  brilliant  display ;  a  circumstance  which  goes  fkt  to 
prove  not  only  their  importance  for  an  early  show  of  mwers,  bat 
their  adaptation  for  ornamenting  borders  of  plantations;  especially 
as  many  of  them  are  not  likely  to  be  eaten  by  hares  or  rabbits. 
As  we  do  not  consider  groups  of  such  plants,  when  in  a  state  of 
maturity  and  in  seed,  in  char&cter  witli  the  good  keeping  which 


The  following  list  of  plants  contains  those  whicli,  when  beddcxl 
out  at  Droptnore,  are  seklotii  gnawed  or  bitten  l)v  hares  or  rab- 
bits, &c. ;  except  those  that  are  distinguished  in  the  list  by 
an  asterisk,  ^vlitch  are  sonielinies  gnawed  when  newly  planted. 
Newly  planteii  things  are  more  liable  to  injury  than  such  as  have 
been  in  the  ground  some  tio^. 


Tropsolum  vAjjoa  fi^re  pUoo.  Nierembligis  cajycina. 


^l^nothera  macrocArpa.  3ffmuliis  roseus. 


New  or  UlUe  hufmi  culinwy  Vegetables,  ^9 

is  necessary  at  an  early  period  of  the  season  m  tlie  flower- 
^nrde?>,  it  will  be  irulisj Kiisably  requi.site  to  have  a  piece  of 
gi  ouiul  St  t  apart  lor  tiie  growth  of  such,  \s  liLi  e  they  will  remain 
permanently;  and  which  will  prove  a  storc-t^aiden,  to  ^vliich  the 
gardener  may  resort  when  plants  are  wanted  to  produce  certain 
effects:  ^^nch,  frn-  instance,  as  a  sho;v  of  flowers,  previous  to  the 
sumiiier-llowering  plants  coming  into  blossom.  But,  notwith- 
standing their  suitableness  lor  a  spring  sliow,  many  of  tliem  will 
continue  flowering  pretty  well  during  the  summer  months. 
The  fol  lowing  list  contains  a  few  of  the  plants  recommended :  -~ 

CFnothera  Lmdleyona,  purple.  CoUdmia  linearis,  red. 

Albicans,  white.  Nemdphila  insignis,  blue. 

deciimbens,  purple.  Collinsia  grandiflora,  blue  and  white. 

viminca,  purple.  v^rna,  blue  ami  purple. 

Ciurk//i  jjulchella,  pui'plc.  bicolor,  pinkish. 

Clegans,  pinkish  purple.  Lopto^inbon  densifldrus,  lilac 
Gflta  trfcolor,  whitish.  miarosliccus,  lilac. 

av\\\\\iia  f>Un,  blue.  Ghrjseif  (EschschdiUM^  cfdoeas 
]\fadia  clegans,  yellow.  oran^'c. 
CoUomia  grauilitidra,  pink«  caiifurnica,  jellow. 


Art.  X.  Notice  of  some  nrxv,  or  Utile  /cnoivfii  Sor/s  of  cidmary  Ve- 
getables, cultivated  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire*  By  J.  J3. 
Whi 


TING. 


A  KIND  of  Celery  is  grown  herey  which  is  not  noticed  in  the 
Enci/cl()})c-edia  of  Gardenings  and,  probably,  is  unknown  in  the 
aottlh ;  but  its  merit  is  so  great,  that  it  deserves  general  cuiti* 
▼alido.  It  is  called,  here,  the  Flat-stalked ;  one  of  its  distln- 
ffuishtng  characters  being  the  great  breadth  and  flatness  of  its 
fea&talks,  which  are  white*  and  perfecUy  solid.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  spreading,  pale  green^  witli  broader  leafietsp  and  more 
obtuse  serratureS)  tnan  the  common  white* 

In  the  spring  of  1886, 1  received  an  excellent  Lettuce,  called 
the  Asiatic  Cabbage,  from  Messrs,  Backhouse  of  York.  It  is 
not  a  very  large  lettuce ;  but  k  cabbages  particularly  well,  and 
stands  a  k>nff  time  without  running  to  flower.  The  leaves  are 
pale  yellowisn  green.  We  have  here  another  very  superior 
cabbi^e-lettuc^  seeds  of  which  were  received,  some  years  ago, 
from  we  London  Horticultural  Society,  under  a  French  name. 
It  is  larger  tlian  the  preceding  sort,  rather  darker  in  colour, 
and  the  leaves  are  slightly  speckled  with  brown. 

We  grow  here  a  Broccoli,  which  frequently  attains  nn  enor* 

mous  size.    In  1835,  I  measured  two  heads,  one  of  which  was 

1  ft.  11  in.  across,  and  3ft.  1  in.  in  circumference;  the  other  was 

1ft.  Gin.  across,  and  2ft.  lOin.  round.    It  is  called  MetcalPs 

^ray;  havinfr,  as  I  understand,  been  originated  by  a  gardener 

named  ^leicaU'.    lu  ilavour,  it  is  inferior  to  many  other  sorts* 

a  B  S 
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The  best  broccoli  I  am  acquainted  with,  for  a  geiuleinaii's 
gaideiu  is  Kiiight*s  ProtectiiTg;  the  heads  of  which  are  com- 
pact, (  kar  white  in  colour,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Beinij 
closely  eiivelopcd  in  the  heart-leaves  of  the  plant,  the  youiifj 
heads  are  protected  from  late  sprin^r-frosts,  by  which  other 
white  varieties  are  often  discoloured:  it,  however,  is  tender,  the 
last  severe  winter  having  destroyed  nearly  all  my  plants,  beed^ 
IDay  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Hackhouse. 

At  the  North  liidintr  Horticultural  Society's  meetinjj;  (July 
28.),  some  Beans  were  exliibited,  which  were  greatly  superior 
to  any  I  ever  saw.  They  were  of  a  now  sort,  called  New 
Long-pod,  originally  obtained  from  a  London  seed  shop  (Field 
and  Child,  I  believe,  is  the  name  of  the  lii m).  The  pods  were 
straight,  and  well  formed^  each  coiitaiuiag  Irom  seven  to  ten 
seeds*  —  Kiplm^  SepL  17* 


Art.  XI.    Critical  Remarks  on  the  Pot  Culiure  of  the  Grape  Vine* 
By  William  Gb£Y,  Gardener  to  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart, 

Ih  my  oorrespondence,  in  last  November,  with  Mr.  Mearns, 
who  waa  then  gardener  at  Welbeck»  he  informed  mc  that  the 
tbree*year9-oId  wood  of  the  vine  rooted  more  freely  than  wood 
of  any  other  age;  communicating^  at  the  same  time^  several  other 
interestmg  remarks  on  the  vine>  whicli  induced  me  to  give  the 
pot  coltore  of  it  another  lair  impartial  trial,  notwithstanding  I 
had  written  against  and  condemned  the  system.  I  have  a  range 
of  fined  melon-^pits  here  with  four  divisions:  one  of  the  divisions 
I  prepared  with  tan,  or  spent  bark,  for  the  reception  of  thirty 
pots  of  coiled  vines.  In  January  last,  I  selected  prunings ;  viz^ 
white  muscadine^  Miller's  Bursundy,  black  cluster,  and  black 
Hambuiv;  and,  a|jpreeably  to  tne  hints  given  by  Mr.  Meams,  I 
was  careful  of  havmg  the  three-years-old  wood  coiled  into  the 
pots ;  the  latter  end  of  February  being  the  time  that  the  vines 
I  had  die  cuttings  taken  from  had  tdcen  their  rest,  and  were 
coming  into  action.  I  then  plunged  the  pots  into  the  pit  pre- 
viously prepared  for  them,  in  a  mild,  growing,  bottom  heat ; 
Caking  the  sashes  off  all  the  day,  to  keep  the  shoots  above  the 
soil  as  cool  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ^es  from  pushing 
until  the  bottom  heat  had  put  the  wood  coiled  in  the  pots  in 
action  to  push  out  roots  and  support  the  young  shoots  and 
branches.  All  went  on  to  my  wish ;  as  I  found,  by  the  time  the 
eyes  broke  forth  into  leaves,  there  were  fine  vigorous  roots  in  the 
pots.  I  then  kept  the  sashes  on  in  the  daytime,  giving  aii  the 
same  as  in  forcing-houses :  several  of  them  showed  fruit,  witii  f  rom 
four  to  eleven  bunches  upon  one  coiled  shoot.  The  plaiUs  \\  hich 
were  not  frnitful,  I  took  out  of  the  pot,  to  give  more  room  Aud 
light  to  those  in  iVuit,  and  to  satisfy  myself  in  tlie  argument 
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between  Mr.  M«^arns  and  Philosopher,  regardinof  the  roots 
pushin<T  only  from  the  eye  joints.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr. 
Meanis  conteiulcd  that  roots  issued  more  freely  between  the  eye 
joints.  1  turned  the  barren  plants  out  ot  the  j)ots,  and  Found  Mr. 
Mlvh  iis  had  been  perfectly  correct,  as  there  were  {>lenty  of  vi- 
gorous roots  between  the  eye  joints,  more  so  tliaii  trom  the  eyes. 
1  brought  all  my  young  men  in  the  gardens  to  witness  it,  as  they 
liad  read  with  great  interest  (in  Paxton*s  Ho7'ticultural  Begister) 
the  debate  between  Mr.  Mearns  and  Philosopher ;  but  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  was  right,  not  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  any  proof  of  it  before.  Philosopher  must  submit  to 
Mr.  Mearns  on  that  subject,  as  Mr.  Mearns's  observations  must 
have  been  practical,  and  Philosopher's  only  imaginative. 

The  vines  that  had  bunches  on  them  I  kept  plun^d  in  the 
tan^bed,  where  tbey  set  their  fruit  well.  The  berries  swelled 
to  a  good  size^  according  to  the  sorts  ,*  and  they  are  now  quite 
ripe;  but  I  am  certain  not  one  of  the  bunches  will  be  required 
at  my  master's  table,  as  I  have  abundant  crops,  on  established 
vines  in  borders,  of  the  muscat  of  Alexandria^  Froatignan, 
Hamburg,  &c. ;  several  of  the  bunches  two  and  three  pounds 
weight,  and  the  berries  the  size  of  small  plums*  I  would  ad* 
vise  those  who  have  not  given  the  coiling  system  a  trial,  never 
to  attempt  it ;  as  I  am  certain  the  best  of  success  will  be  disap 
pottttment  to  the  cultivator!  and  perhaps  insults  from  toe 
employer. 

The  shriveling  of  ^rape  berries  is  very  Important  Several 
methods  have  been  pointed  out  for  its  prevention ;  yet  I  never 
observed  the  malady  decrease.  Over-cropping  a  vine^  a  damp 
bottom^  and  the  foliage  beuig  destroyed  by  red  spideri  certainly 
have  a  tendency  to  bringing  on  shriveling.  My  opinion,  from 
practical  observation,  is,  that  light  crops  suffer  most  If  the 
flowersi  when  coming  into  blossom,  do  not  expand  over  all  the 
bunch  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  (be  the  crop  ever  so  light), 
that  bunch  will  shrivel.  When  vines  expand  their  blossoms  in  a 
lingering  state,  as  a  shoulder  one  day,  the  other  shoulders  the 
next  day»  and  tlie  extremity  of  the  bunch  the  third  day,  such 
bunches  are  sure  to  shrive),  as  the  berries  that  set  first  biegin  to 
swell  immediately,  and  so  keep  the  lead.  They  form  the  seed 
stone  before  the  last^t  berries;  and,  when  swelling  oiF,  and 
colouring  to  maturity^  the  first-set  berries  rob  the  lastpset  ones* 
and  cause  them  to  shrivel  and  decay.  The  best  method  I  ever 
found  to  prevent  shriveling  is,  to  keep  a  hi^h  moist  heat  when 
the  vines  are  coming  into  blossom,  so  as  it  may  all  expand  at 
once ;  and,  in  thinning,  to  cut  out  all  the  small  berries,  leaving 
those  on  the  bunch  as  near  a  size  as  possible.  I  will  comment 
at  greater  length  on  shriveling  iu  a  ^tui*e  Number. 

Blagdo?!,  Noiihumberland,  Sept.  19. 1837. 
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Canket'  on  Cucumbers* 


fWe  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  this  promised  communi- 
cation, as  we  consider  the  subject  a  verv  itnportant  one,  ami 
one  that  appears  ai  present  (notwithstaudmg  the  atteutioQ  it  has 
excited)  to  be  very  little  understood.] 


Art*  XII.    On  the  Spot^  or  Canker^  on  Cuemuben*   By  Johv 
Wi6HTON>  Gardener  at  CoBsey  Hall. 

Tins  disease  in  cucumbers  is  occasioned  by  the  beds  being 
cold  and  damp,  as  the  follow  ing  yl  )-*.  i  vations  will  prove  : — When 
the  weather  is  sunny,  and  the  bed^  warm,  the  plants  will  never 
be  found  thus  diseased;  but  only  wiien  thev  become  cold  and 
damp.    I  have  taken  diseased  plants  out  of  damp  beds,  and 
placed  them  in  a  pit  warmed  by  fire  ;   and  the  plants  soon 
returned  to  a  hi  althy  condition.     Many  gardeners  consider 
plants  diseased  in  this  manner  to  be  liable  to  infect  others : 
tliis,  howtjvir,  is  not  the  case;  it  is  tlie  bed,  and  not  the  plant, 
which  communicates  the  disease.    This  I  have  proved  by  ex- 
periments ;  having  put  healthy  plants  in  the  same  bed  witk 
those  which  were  diseased,  and  found  them  speedily  infected ; 
whereas,  when  I  had  taken  all  the  diseased  plants  out  of  a  bedy 
and  replaced  them  with  healthy  plants,  these  also  quickly  showed 
the  disease.   On  the  other  hand,  I  have  placed  diseased  plants 
beside  healthy  ones  in  a  warm  bed,  and  the  latter  remained  unin^ 
fected.    The  soil  does  not  cause  the  disease ;  for  I  have  taken 
soil  in  which  diseased  plants  had  grown,  and  placed  in  it  other 
plants  :  some  of  these  I  have  put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  othefs 
into  a  bed  from  which  the  soil  came.    The  result  has  been, 
that  the  plants  in  the  cold  damp  bed  soon  showed  the  canker, 
but  not  the  others.    Many  suppose  light  soil  to  be  the  cause  of 
canker.    This  is  so  far  true,  as  plants  in  light  soil  require  more 
frequent  watering;  and  this,  in  time^  chills  the  beds.  Canker 
follows,  not,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  the  soil,  but  of  the  cold. 

The  canker  has  never  appeared  in  my  pits  healed  by  fires, 
except  when  I  have  given  the  plants  much  water,  and  when 
this  has  been  followed  by  dull  weather.  It  has  unifi>rmly  dis* 
appeared  after  applying  a  little  additional  fire*heat  The  real 
cause  of  canker  is,  that  the  dampness  and  coldness  of  the  beds 
impede  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  cause  them  to  break  ottt 
In  spots*  If  the  beds  were  warmer  and  had  less  moisturei 
tendency  to  ooze  out  and  become  diseased  would  go  off  with 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  disease  is  commonly  found  in 
low  and  damp  situations  ;  and  I  have  seen  much  more  of  it  since 
I  have  resided  in  Norfolk  than  I  ever  did  before.  With  a  view 
to  ascertain  its  true  cause,  the  foregoing  experiments  were 
made  ;  there  being  much  difierence  of  opmion  on  the  subject 
among  gardeners.  —  Cwgr,  Feb.  10. 18S7.  ^  Goo< 
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Art.  XIII.    Floricuhurnl  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Planti 
neiefij  iulroduced  into  our  Gardens^  and  that  have  originated  in  t/icm, 
nnd  uH  Kinds  of  Interest  previousli/  extant  in  them  ;  i^upplcmentary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encycloptsdia  of  Piants,"  and  of 
l/m  "  llorLus  Bt Uanuicus, 

Curtis*i Botanical  MaMzine g  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates;  3«.  6a.  coloured,  Ss*  plain.   Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
£div<irds*s  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

eight  plates;  4^.  coloured,  [is.  plain.     Edited  by  Dr.  Lindiej, 

Professor  ot"  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Sweet  s  British  Floxver-Gardoi ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

four  plates ;  3£.  coloured,  2s.  3d,  plain.    Edited  by  David  Don, 

Esq.,  Profieitor  of  Botany  In  King's  College,  ftc 
Pwdim'i  Magazine      Botany ^  and  Regider  of  Flotoering  Plantg% 

in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2ff.  6flf.  each. 
Batentani  Orchiddeea  qf  Mexico,  Sfcg  in  parts ;  imp.  folio ;  \L  Is.  6d. 

each. 

Lkgumtno^s^, 

tlML  THERMo  rsiS  10,465  yUilcMllcc.^  Book.  Bot.  Mag.,96ll. 

Sjfuomumet:  T.  rhombllWfA  AM./  TMnnlft  tIioibMAUa  Hm.i  CfHtm  RbMMf^iiui  Pmnki 
SopMra  yUMtoe*  Potf. 

<<I  thiok,"  says,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  there  can  belittle  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  the  above  synonymes.  Now,  that  I  have 
seen  the  living  plant,  I  have  no  hesitation  In  referring  it  to  the 
Thermopsis  niombif6lia  of  Dr.  Richardson.  Thus  it  appears 
to  have  a  very  extended  range,  being  found  in  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Asia;  and  in  north  America,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  but  no  where,  as  It  appears,  on  the  east  side  of  that 
vast  continent  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  through  the 
Horticultural  Society,  liaving  been  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas  from 
dry  channels  of  mountain  torrents,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, near  the  Columbia  River.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  green«» 
house  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  flowers  in 
May:  but  Dr.  Lindley  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  herbaceous  planf* 
readily  increased  by  the  division  of  its  creeping  roots ;  and  it 
will  probably  prove  quite  a  hardy  plant*'*  The  stem  is  herb»« 
oeous,  erect,  simple,  or  branched  only  upwards,  somewhat  an- 
gular, and  quite  glabrous  below.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
petiolate;  leaflets  obovate,  approaching  to  rhomboid,  distinctly 
veined  ;  glabrous  above,  and  slightly  downy  beneath.  The  ra- 
ceme is  composed  of  several  yellow  flowers,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  laburnum.  (Bot,  Mag.,  Oct.) 

Rosacea  §  PotentUka. 

SMa  HOnKETU^ 

*Jdiea  IMM.  dttikj      A        8  Jain  W.  Br.  M.  Amer.  ...  D  co  Hot  ttf,  1S1I7. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  aie  all  erect  and  herbaceous,  re- 
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sembling  some  potentillas  in  their  general  aspect;  but  wUh 
flowers  collected  into  heads,  unguiculate  petals,  a  campanulate 
calyxy  and  10  stamens,  often  with  ovate  petaloid  filaments. 
They  form  a  transition  from  Potentilla  to  the  genus  Sibbaklitff 
and  thus  assist  in  establishing  a  graduated  series  of  structure 
between  the  most  highly  developed  forms  of  Hosacese,  and  such 
imperfect  forms  as  we  find  in  Sai)guis6rbece>  (Boi^  Oct*) 
Asdepiddem. 

•VHlhlBnTtJ  Kumh.    Tarn  FmuMim.    (la  booour  of  li^  PUHbert^  mthor  of  m  dansatanr 

■  Treatise  on  Botany.) 

*gi^)t*  D.  Don  ilciKlcr   f_  A   el  6  jn  Y.  W.  Buoim*  A  yrct  1836  C  s  !   Swt  Br.  A..g«<A.40a. 

A  perennial  herb,  clothed  with  solt  .sj)reacling  hairs.  Stems 
lihforni,  twinltij^.  Leaves  opposite,  stalked,  cordate,  acuininate, 
sott;  greei!  on  hoili  sides;  1  }  in.  long;  the  posterior  lobes  rounded 
and  spreading.  i  iie  plant  was  raised  by  Dr.  Neill  of  Canon- 
niills  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Twcedie  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Tncumaii.  The  plant  was  kept  all  winter  in  a 
vinery,  trained  to  a  ratter,  where  it  did  not  appe:ir  to  snfTer  IVoni 
being  occasionally  exposed  to  a  little  frost,  very  little  fire  having 
been  employed.  [Swi,  Br.  FL-Gcud^  Oct.) 

ScrophtMrincc, 

MB6.  LOPHOSPB'RIfUM  [SwI.  Br.  fL  eard.  ^1 . 

•tciadQa*  D.  Don  (Lin,  Trans  , 'XV.  S53.)    climbinK   £  I    or  10  Jn.o    P   Mexico  1855   C  k.1 

A  s(";iiident  perennial  herb,  clothed  with  soft,  spreading,  ar- 
ticulated, viscid  Imirs.  Leaves  alternate,  stalked,  cordi^te,  acu- 
minate, serrated,  with  broad  mucronulate  teeth,  pahnnierved  and 
reticulately  veined;  iVom  2  in.  to  S  in.  long,  and  from  1^  in.  to 
2  in.  broad ;  dark  green  above,  paler  aiul  less  hairy  beneath. 
Corolla  funnel-shaped,  2  in.  or  more  in  ieuglh}  of  a  dull  purple, 
with  the  tube  white  on  the  under  side. 

**  It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction,"  says  Professor  Don,  *'  that 
we  })resent  to  our  readers  a  figure  of  the  original  species  of  this 
highly  ornamental  genus."  The  plant  was  first  introduced,  in 
18S5,  to  the  Iriverpool  botanical  (larden.  In  habit,  it  comes 
near  to  L*  atrosanguineum;  and  in  the  form  of  its  flowers  it  is 
exactly  intermediate  between  that  species  and  L.  eruboscens. 
(L.  scandens  BoL  Mai^,,  SO'M.  and  3038.;  Br.  FUGard. 
68.)   (Stt/.  Br.  FUGard.^  Oct.) 

\erbendeea. 

nss,  pF/TRF..-f  i\y.  m. 

•Stape  l/it  Pdxt.  Stai»clu-/<  ji  rr.v/  g_        or  W  )n   L  ?S.Aiiier.    ...   C  r.m   Poji.  niog.  of  bot. 

A  twining  stove  shrui).  Leaves  oblong,  rather  acute  ;  veins 
on  tlie  under  surface,  especially  the  principal,  very  proniineiu, 
rough  on  both  sides,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  colour.  "  Wheii 
trained  to  the  back  wall  of  a  stove  trellis,  or  up  a  rafter,  it  is 
very  ornamental,  even  though  not  in  flower ;  but  in  a  state  of 
flowering,  altli< >iiir]i  the  corolla  is  rather  fugitive,  it  is,  in  con- 
bequeuce  of  the  ie:>:>  fugacious  nature  of  the  calyx^  and  the  ^>eu- 
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dent  liabits  ol  tlie  racemes  from  ilie  extremities  of  the  brandies, 
very  graceful  and  beautilul  for  a  long  time.    It  delights  in 
free  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  sandy  peat;  and  cuttings  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  iu  heat,  root  freel)  ."  {FaxL  Mag,  of  Bot,,  Oct.) 
Orc/ttddceie, 

25*7  DENDRO'BIUH  £8526.  finccps  Lindl.  Hot.  Jtcg.,m9. 

Sj/mfH^t  A'lponin  Aneepi IAhV.  \m  ITott.,  No. SOia }  JM.  JW.  Mtg^mdB, 

MACROCinn.US  Fryanw*  Knowl.     \Vf  tr, ;  Ganl.  ^fag.,  xtii.  4fft,  '    *  " 

Sjfnangm€  :  MiU5n^a  spectAbihii  Lmdl.  liot.  IU\'.f  IW. 

Named  Milton/r/,  in  honour  of  T.ord  Fitzwilliani,  by  Dr.  TJnd- 
ley,  who  observes:  "1  had  prouiulgated  the  name  of  Milton.'Vz 
spectabilis  previously  to  hearing  that  Messi  Knowles  and  West- 
coLt  had  called  the  plant  Macrochilus  Frydnus ;  and,  as  the  former 
name  was  published  a  montli  earlier,  the  latter  will  have  to  give 
way."  {I)ot.  Beg.^  Oct.)  When  we  previously  recorded  this  ]ilant, 
in  p.  457..  we  inadvertently  referred  to  tlie  I'lor,  Ccd/,  for  Septj 
instead  u4  the  F/or.  Cab.  for  Auij. 

'*CYNO'RCU  IS  Tltouaru    Tiut  Doc  Oocms.   (From  kvAn^  a  dog,  and  arcki$,  ao  orcbU.) 

«MBlAte  L/iM/l.  ftaUgUtU  A  09  ca  |  «p  O.R  btooflVMiM  ri835  R  •.!  Botnf.UBB. 

is  one  of  the  representatives,  in  tropical  countries,  of  the 
terrestrial  orchises  of  Europe,  growing  in  similar  situations,  and 
having  knobby  roots  of  the  same  kind.  It  occurs  in  damp 
places  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  has  a  smell  very  like  that  of 
the  CXrchis  mascula."  {^Bot,  Beg,^  Oct.) 

SMO.  ONCI'DIUM  rib^  D  p.r.w  Batem.  OtxJu,  1 1. 

S9S?7a  •ImcochihtmjBUeML  wbiteJipped  iFG9  w4  «ti.t       lV.«iid0.apottcdi(rttbR  Oiiatemala 

O.  leucocbllum  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in  Guatemala^ 
where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Skinner,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Bateman 
in  1895,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year.  (Bafem,  Orch.^  Part  I.) 

[}><-y>   I)  p.r.w  Batcni.  Orclii(!.,  t.  .1. 
woSfio.  *CA\cndi»hmau>n  Ratc-ni.     T/i<-  Duke  of  Dcponshirv's    ^  QSl         4    ja    Y.  and  O  (JuatttnaU 

*'This  is  a  very  handsome  and  distiiict  species  of  Oncidinm; 
and  wc  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  naming  it  after  a  noble- 
man whose  devotion  to  botany  and  horticulture  is  now  far  too 
well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 
In  a  few  years,  we  hope  to  see  the  beautiful  family  to  which  this 
plant  belongs  seate<l  in  all  their  natural  majesty  on  those  trees 
of  which  they  are  the  proper  'incumbents,*  and  under  the 
shelter  of  the  great  plant  stove  at  Chats  worth.  When  this  grand 
structure  is  completed,  all  the  most  striking  vegetable  forms  of 
Jndia^  Africa^  and  America  will  be  seen  in,  perhaps,  more  than 
their  native  luxuriance  within  its  ample  boundaries ;  and  thus, 
amidst  the  wildest  scenery  of  Derbyshire,  there  will  be  found  an 
example  of  tropical  vegetation,  richer  and  more  varied  than 
could  be  met  with  in  any  of  those  baleful  latitudes  themselves. 

**  It  will  prove  a  very  easy  species  to  cultivate,  and  a  very 
free  flowerer ;  in  which  it  seems  to  follow  the  example  of  O,  liin>- 
dum;  but  it  will^  we  fear,  long  continue  a  scarce  plant,  as  it 
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grows  very  slowly,  and  seems  indisposed  to  make  more  than  om 
shoot  in  a  year,  or  than  one  shoot  at  a  time.'*  {Batem,  Ockid,, 

Part  L) 

«530.  CATASETUM  •   fD  jxr.w  B«t«ni.  Ocbid^  1. 1. 

•nuumUtum  KMoUk  wpoHtieAiflotoertd   ^         or  3    ...   0.  ^oMM  witli  r*    New  C.renadA  IBSS 

Originally  discovered  by  Huinboldt»  near  the  town  of  Turbaco^ 
in  New  Grenada  (and  at  that  time  it  waa  the  only  catasetum 
known) ;  but  Mr*  Skinner,  who  met  with  it  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Nicaragua,  has  the  merit  of  having  introduced  it  into  this 
country.  Nothing  can  be  easier  to  cultivate  than  the  difierent 
species  of  Catasetum :  they  flower  profusely  alike  under  Aimp 
or  dryi  under  hot  or  cold,  treatment;  perhaps,  however,  they 
attain  their  ^eatest  vi^ur  if  subjected  during  the  summer  to  a 
powerful  moist  heat,  with  a  plentiful  supply  o^  water;  but  iuthe 
winter  they  should  be  kept  tolerably  dry/*  {Baim*  OrcMd^f 
Part  I.) 

fSSOo.  CYCN0X:HES  rBatem.  Orchi<L«  t.  & 

«vrntricd0am  MMi.    irmtricote  f|^f«f   IF  (S)    or  8    ...    aW   Guatnnala    ?  1835   D  K^r.* 

*'The  genus  Cycnoches  was  founded  by  Professor  Lindley, 
upon  a  remarkable  plant  from  ^Surinam  (C.  Loddigesii),  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  bore  as  close  a  resemblance  Co  the 
expanded  wings  of  a  swan,  as  did  the  column  to  the  long  archinsr 
neck  of  the  same  graceful  bird ;  and  these  peculiarities  are  well 
expressed  in  the  term  Cycnoches  (swan-neck).  For  upwards  of 
lovr  years,  the  genus  had  consisted  of  only  a  solitary  species; 
when  a  second  made  its  appearance  in  the  person  of  C.  veo* 
tricosum,  which  was  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Istapa, 
by  Mn  Skinner."  {Baiem.  Orchid^  Part  L) 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  L    Ladies*  Botany  ;  or,  a Jamiliar  Introduction  to  the  Sludy  of 
the  Natural  System  nf  Bofmiy.  Vol.11.    By  John  I.indle}-,  Pli.D., 
KILSn       Professor  oi  iiotany  in  the  University  College,  Londoo. 

After  the  favourable  reception  which  the  public  have  given 
to  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Li iid ley's  Ladie»*  Bolany^  it  having 
already  gone  through  three  editions,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say 
more  respecting  the  second  volume,  than  that  it  is  executed  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  first.  The  number  of  letters  in  the  first 
volume  was  25;  and  the  volume  before  us  extends  the  number 
to  50.  The  plates  are  admirably  executed,  from  original  draw- 
ings; and  the  letterpress  is  so  clear  and  perspicuous,  that  no 
person,  from  seeing  it  and  referring  to  the  plates,. ean  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  making  out  the  author's  meaning.  This 
work  will  do  more  towards  diffusing  a  general  taste  for  botany, 
and  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  of  plants  which  consists  in  know^ 
ing  something  more  of  them  than  merely  their  names,  tlian  any 
other  work  that  ever  was  published.   It  cannot  be  sufficiently 
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recominended  to  the  young  gardener;  or  to  the  parent  who 
wishes  to  infiise  into  hts  children  a  Idod  of  taste  and  knowledge, 
calculated,  perhaps,  to  contribute  more  to  their  happiness  than 
any  other,  in  whatever  station  of  life,  or  part  of  the  world,  tiiey 
may  be  placed. 


AfiT.  II.  Icones  Planlarum  ;  or,  Figures,  with  brief  descriptive  Cha" 
racten  and  Remarks,  of  new  or  rare  Plants,  seleciea  from  the 
4iiUh<n*$  Herbarium*  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.II., 
LL.D.,  F.R.,  A.,  and  LnS.,  &c.;  and  Regius  Professorof  Botany  in 
tlie  University  of  Glasgow.  Farts  I.  IL  and  III. ;  14t*  each.  The 
Work  to  be  completed  with  Part  IV. 

This  work  consists,  as  tlie  title  implies,  of  engravings  of 
plants,  with  short  technical  characters  and  descriptive  remarks. 
The  eiifrravings  are  lithographic,  and  they  are  very  characteristic- 
ally executed.  The  three  parts  |ni!)iisheci  contain  each  50  8vo 
plates,  and  50  cui  i  espondintj  ]ea\L^  of  letterpress.  The  best 
idea  of  the  kind  ot  plants  figured  will  be  obtained  from  the 
ibiiowing  extract  from  the  prospectus : » 

"  The  rich  colkctionSf  made  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  compose  the 
author's  herbarium,  will  insure  an  ample  supply  of  subjects;  among  which, 

preference  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  those  that  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
novelty,  their  structure,  or  their  liistory ;  particularly  from  the  vast  treasures 
that  huve  been  ^mi  to  this  country  by  Dr.  Waliich  and  Dr.  VVigiit,  from  tlie 
East  Indies ;  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Walker,  from  Ceylon ;  by  the  Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Baxter,  Gnnn,  and  Lawrence,  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ; 
by  Messrs.  GilHes,  Tweedic,  Cuming,  Mathews,  Bridges,  from  South 
America;  and  by  Messrs.  Drunimond,  Douj^Ias,  inul  Toluiie,  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  New  World  ;  besides  uiauy  coUections  of  minor  extent,  but  not 
of  iesh  importance,  on  account  of  the  rarity  ot"  tlic  species,  from  other  cele- 
brated botanists  and  travellers.  An  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of 
his  favourite  science  has  alone  induced  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  to  undertake  this 
work,  certainly  not  the  exj>cctation  of  any  pecuniary  advantage ;  for,  even 
should  the  publication  meet  with  the  success  that  his  fondest  wishes 
might  anticipate,  yet  the  price  bel  upou  it  ib  »o  low  a:>  tu  i'orbid  any  hope  of 
proat." 

There  can  he  no  question  of  this  heiu^  one  of  the  cheapest 
botanical  works  ever  jnihlishcd,  and,  at  tiie  same  time,  one  of 
the  most  original ;  as  no  plant  is  figured  in  it  that  has  been 
figured  elsewhere* 


Art.  hi.  First  annual  Report^  Laws,  and  Transactions  of  the  Bo'* 
tunicid  Society  of  Edinburgh,  In&lUtUgd  Marcli  17.  1836.  Famph. 
8vo,  53  pages.  Edinburgh. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  age  is  the  formation 
of  provincial  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science^  find  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  persons  o(  similar  pursuits.   The  good 
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that  will  be  cncctetl  by  such  associations,  both  to  science  and  to 
society,  is  far  lti  cater  than  can  be  at  present  foreseen.  TImt 
Edinburo;ii  was  ripe  for  soniethiiii;  of  tliis  kind,  Is  evident  fioiii 
the  great  number  of  resident  nien)bers,  ol  the  greatest  respect- 
ability, who  have  all  enlisted  themselves  under  its  banners,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  society,  March  17.  1836.  The  original 
founders  are  Drs.  Graham,  Ore vi lie,  Neill,  Baltour,  Barry?  and 
Parnell :  and  David  Falconer,  Esq.,  of  Carlowrie.    Dr.  Graham 
is  President;  W.  H.  Cninpbeil,  Esq.,  Secretary;  and  James 
M'Nab,  E«^q.,   Snperintumlent  of  the  Experimental  Gaixleiiy 
Cm  itor.    The  ll  llowing  extract  will  show  the  general  views 
and  objects  of  the  Society :  — 

"  It  is  intended  that  the  Society  shall  t!irn  its  attention  to  the  whole  range 
of  botanical  science,  atid  such  purts  of  other  branches  ot  natural  history  as 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  it. 

'  It,  is  proposed  to  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  these,  — 

"I.  By  hoUiiog  periodicnl  meetings  for  the  intcrchnnc^e  of  botanical  inform- 
ation ;  for  the  reading  of  original  papers,  or  tranylntions,  al)stracts,  or 
reviews  of  boLanical  works,  regarding  any  brancii  ot  botanical  knowledge, 

fjraetica],  j)li}  sio1ogicalf  or  geographical ;  and  the  application  of  such  know« 
edge  to  agriculture  or  the  arts. 

**  2.  By  t!>e  formation  in  Edinburgh  of  an  herbarium  of  foreign  and 
Britit>h  plaotfiy  and, of  a  library  and  jnuseum  for  general  consultation  aod 
reference. 

"3.  By  distiihathig  annually,  amongst  the  members  the  duplicates  received, 
and  thus  contributing  to  the  formation  of  authenticated  herbaria  wherever 

the  Socicty*s  correspondence  extends,  and  affording  to  botanists  at  a  distance 
opportunities  of  comparison  and  reference  as  accurate  as  are  enjoyed  by 
those  having  access  to  the  herbarium  in  Edinburgh. 

"4.  By  printing  and  distributing  alon^  with  tlieir  collections  of  duplicates 
short  annual  reports,  and  inviting  enquines  to  doubtful  questions. 

5.  By  printing,  from  time  to  time,  catalo^es  of  plants,  with  the  view  of 
facilitating  the  study  of  their  geographical  distribution,  and  furthering  the 
principle  of  exchange. 

"C.  B^'  making  botanical  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Edmburgii, 
and  to  distant  parts  of  Britain. 

7.  By  u|ipointhig  local  secretaries,  from  whom,  in  their  respective  districts, 
all  information  regarding  the  Society's  objects  and  proceedings  nay  be 
obtained." 


AiiT.  IV.  The  Orchidacete  of  Mexico  and  Guntcmnla.  By  James 
Bateruan^  Esq.  Parti.  Imp.  folio.  lUdgway  and  ISous^  London, 
1837. 

We  have  already  (p.  224.)  announced  this  work,  and  givea 
some  account  of  what  it  is  intended  to  contain ;  and  to  this  an- 
nouncement, in  the  first  place,  vee  beg  to  refer  our  readers.  We 
have  been  favoured  by  ilie  publisher  with  a  view  of  Part  L, 
'vIkcIi  may  be  described  as  by  far  the  most  splendid  work  of  the 
kind  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  ex* 
ecution  of  the  phites  is  not  superior  to  some  which  have  appeared 
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!h  tlie  Floral  Cabinet :  for  cxanij:)le,  the  Catt]^y^  Locl(liges?V,  in 
that  work  ;  but  in  Mr.  iJalomaii's  publication  the  plates  are 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  those  in  tlie  Vhral  Cabinet^ 
being  2ft.  Sin.  long,  by  1  ft.  10  in.  broad.  They  are  (bawn  on 
stone,  and  each  is  coloured  with  the  same  care  and  higU 
as  if  it  were  an  orimnal  drawin^^. 

The  titlepafTc  has  a  border  composed  of  Mexican  ornaments, 
chiefly  taken  Irom  antiquitie-^  \\\  t!ie  British  Museum,  and  from 
the  splendid  work  of  Lord  ]vingsi)orough,  got  up  (or  His  Lord- 
ship by  our  iriend  M.  Aigiio,  and  of  which  only  a  very  iew  copies 
were  printed,  and  sold  at  one  iMuitlied  guineas  each.  One 
thousand  guineas  a  copy  would  not  have  repaid  His  Lordship^ 
who  ruined  himself  by  this  work,  and  died  some  time  ago  in 
prison.  At  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Bateman's  titlepage,  are  five 
mountains  in  perspective  rising  from  the  sea,  which  are  the  arms 
of  Guatemala  |  and  at  the  top  is  an  opantia  growing  out  of  a 
rocky  also  rising  from  the  se&f  and  sunnoimted  by  an  eagle  with 
expanded  winff%  holding  a  serpent  with  its  beak  and  claws; 
which,  our  author  informs  ns,  are  the  arms  of  Mexico. 

The  introduction  commences  with  the  words  "  A  few  general 
remarks and  respecting  the  initial  letter  A,  the  author  has 
the  following  note : — "  The  initial  letter  is  formed  by  the  arms  of 
Guatemala.  The  five  mountains  denote  the  fire  moiintatn«« 
ous  states  into  which  that  kingdom  is  divided :  they  arc  snr* 
mounted  by  a  rainbow^  under  which  is  seen  the  'cap  of  liberty*' 
We  had  intended  the  device  to  have  served  for  an  ^0\*  but^ 
when  we  came  to  collect  our  ideas^  we  could  find  none  which 
b^an  with  that  letter,  so  we  were  constrained  to  make  it  stand 
for  an  for  which,  foitunately  enough,  it  does  equally 
well*  The  same  arms  (but  without  the  'cap  of  liberty')  appear 
at  the  base  of  our  frontispiece,  at  the  top  of  which  are  placed  an 
eagle  and  cactus,  the  arms  of  Mexico*  The  ornaments  which 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  device  are  taken  from  Mesucan  monu- 
ments in  tlie  British  Museum,  or  from  the  splendid  work  of 
Lord  Kingsbury.  We  must  except,  however,  the  flower,  which 
is  seen  in  the  centre  of  a  square  compartment  on  either  side : 
this  is  the  qelebrated  '  IVor  de  lAnce*  of  Hernandez,  from  whose 
work  it  is  borrowed.  That  Mr.  Brandard,  who  has  the  merit 
of  having  drawn  the  design,  has  accomplished  his  task  with 
admirable  skill,  no  one,  we  trust,  will  be  disposed  to  deny.'* 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  notices  the  great  extent  of  the 
species  of  this  order,  which  was  not  even  suspected  till  within 
the  last  few  years ;  though  orchideous  epiphytes  are  mentioned 
in  the  ibllowing  terms  by  Rumphius,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
the  Angraecums  in  the  Herbarium  Amhoinense,  His  chapter 
opens  with  the  following  passage  ;  —  "  Kow  come  we  to  describe 
a  noble  family  of  plants,  which  is  remarkable  for  having  always 
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its  dwelling  aloft  upon  the  branches  of  other  trees,  and  which 
scorns  the  iowly  ground  ;  like  the  seats  and  castles  of  the  great, 
which  are  usually  built  in  elevated  situations  And,  as  no- 
bility is  distinguished  by  its  appropriate  and  dignifieii  attire,  so 
this  tribe  of  plants  has  a  towering  mode  of  growth,  quite  pe- 
culiar to  itself."     Hernandez,  "the  Pliny  of  New  Spain,"  who 
flourished  in  1650,  tleilicated  one  of  the  Orchid  a  cea',  as  the  love- 
liest plant  of  the  Mexican  flora,  to  the  Tvvncean  Academicians  of 
Rome;  by  wlioni  it  was  immediately  adopted  as  the  peculiar 
emblem  of  their  learned  body.    This  Fior  de  Lince  of  Hernan- 
•  dez,  Islv.  Bateman  thinks,  v^as  probably  an  anguloa ;  a  genus 
which  has  been  only  recently  introduced  into  Britain.  Pluniicr 
paid  great  attention  to  the  Orchidacca^,  and  published  good 
figures  of  many  of  the  species.    Linnaeus  was  acquainted  with 
100  species;  a  fourth  part  of  which,  as  they  grew  upon  trees,  he 
included  in  his  genus  Epidendrum.     "  What  would  be  the 
Astonishment  of  that  father  of  botany,"  exclaims  Mr.  Bateman^ 
''could he  now  but  behold  his  lovely  epidendrum  multiplied  into 
200  genera  1  and  hi«  100  Orchidacesi  increased  to  2000  !  Nay, 
what  if  he  were  assured  that  even  our  knowledge  of  the  tribe 
was  only  in  its  infancy;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  not  one  half 
had  been  hitherto  discovered  !  Dr.  Lindley  has  already  described 
upwards  of  1000  in  his  Malaxidese,  Epidendreiey  and  Vandeas, 
to  which  a  supplement  of  500  might  now  be  added;  aiidy 
besides  these,  there  are  the  Opbiyilefl^  whidi  will  comprehend  at 
least  500  more." 

'*  Ana,  Africa,  and  America  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  divide  the  species  of 
the  order  amongst  them  into  tlircc  nearly  equal  proportions  (for  the  few 
which  Enro|)e  produces  need  scarcely  be  taken  into  the  account^ ;  and  the 
closer  we  approach  the  tropics,  the  more  nuuicrous  and  beautitul  they 
come*  Amted,  at  length,  within  the  precincts  of  the  torrid  soae,  we  find 
theiii  no  longer  '  prone  on  the  ground,*  as  heretofore,  but  conspicuous  on 
the  limnches  of  the  most  ruirscd  trees  of  the  dampest  and  wildest  forests, 
attracting  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  tVoni  alar,  by  the  dazzling  brilliaiuy  of  their 
colours,  or  arresting  liis  attention  by  their  delicious  fragnince.  And  here  we 
imatt  tdce  occasion  to  obsenre,  that,  although  plants  of  this  description  are 
not  unfrequenCly  termed  'parasitic,'  the  epithet  is  altogether  misapplied  ;  for, 
while  the  parasites  prey  upon  the  vital  juices  of  their  victims,  and  perish  with 
them,  the  *  epiphytes  *  derive  nothing  but  their  stay,  or  local  habitation,  from 
the  plants  on  which  they  have  established  themselves ;  and  continue  to  flou- 
rish and  flower,  indifferent  whether  their  supporters  live  or  die.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Orchidaeem  of  the  tropics  betong  to  the  latter,  or  epipbvtic, 
elass  \  there  are,  however,  a  few  that  do  not,  as  was  long  ago  obsorvcd  by 
the  same  ingenious  Kumphius  to  whom  we  have  already  liad  occasion  to  ad- 
vert. After  noticing,  in  terms  of  due  conmiendation,  the  dignified  hiibits  of 
most  of  the  tribe,  lie  proceeds,  with  a  sigh,  to  remark  that,  *  among  these 
vegetable  nobles,  just  as  among  the  nobles  of  mankind,  some  degenerate  indi- 
viduals are  ever  to  be  found,  who  are  on  the  ground  always,  and  seem  to 
constitute  a  class  of  their  own.'  l^iit  it  is  not  merely  in  their  habits  that  the 
terrestrial  species  arc  placed  below  the  epiph^'tes,  they  are  also  greatly  inferior 
to  them  in  singularity  and  beauty. 
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'*  The  Orchidacca?  of  c?.i  h  of  the  tlircc  grent  divisions  of  the  globe  have 
features  of  their  owu,  bo  murkcd  and  peculiar*,  liiat,  ia  mobt  casei>,  a  praclisetl 
eye  would  have  tittle  difficttlty  in  referring  even  a  totally  new  form  to  its  pro- 
per habitation.  Thus,  for  example^  the  pendent  stems  and  graceful  flowers 
of  mnnv  of  thf  (fcndrobinms.  jpridos,  nnd  tlicir  all)("^,  ;i  character  of 

beauty  and  lightness  to  the  orchidaceous  flora  of  tropical  Indiii,  which  con- 
Xxs^la  most  strongly  with  the  cluuib^  pseudoUulbs  of  the  boibophyiluuis,  or  the 
long  tails  of  the  ungraecums  of  Africa.  Again,  in  America^  the  characteristic 
features  are,  the  upright  vegetation  (asdisfin^iished  from  the  pendent)  of  the 
cpidcndrums,  tiie  long  stragj^ling  ffower-spikcs  of  many  of  rhe  oncidinms, 
and  a  much  sxeater  vuriety  of  'j;rotci»oue  and  iuar?cUous  forms  than  is  to  be 
luct  with  in  any  part  of  the  Old  World. 

The  uses  to  which  the  plants  of  this  fiunily  are  applied  are  few ;  but,  in 
several  instances,  highly  romantic.  In  Demerara,  that  most  dreadAil  of  all 
poisons,  the  '  Wourali,*  is  thickened  b^  the  juice  of  the  catasetums ;  and,  in 
Amboyna,  tho  true  *  Elixir  of  Love,'  is  prepared  from  the  minute  farina-liko 
seeds  ot  the  (.irannnatophylluiii  spcciohuni,  which  plant  has  just  been  received 
in  Eu<jluiid,  in  a  living  state,  from  Mr.  Camming.  We  tremble  for  the  conse- 
ouences,  if  what  Rumphius  says  of  its  properties  be  true;  asserting,  as  he 
aoesy  *  ifuliercm  prosequi  amore  talem,  a  quo  hane  farinam  cum  cibo,  vel 
poti?,  arccpit ! '  In  Mcxicci,  where  the  *  language  of  flowers  *  is  understood  by 
all,  the  Orchidaceaj  seem  to  compose  nearly  the  entire  alphabet.  Not  an  infant 
is  baptised,  not  a  marriiuce  is  celebrated,  nor  a  funeral  obsequy  performed,  at 
whicn  the  aid  of  these  flowers  is  not  called  in  by  the  sentimental  natives,  to 
assist  the  expression  of  their  feelings.  Th^  are  offered  by  the  dcwotee  at  the 
shrine  of  his  favourite  saint ;  l\v  the  lover,  at  the  feet  of  bi.s  unstress;  and  by 
the  sorrowing  survivor,  at  the  j;rave  of  his  frieml  ;  whether,  in  short,  on  (luit 
days  or  ieast  days^  on  occasious  of  rejoicing,  or  in  moments  of  distress,  these 
flowers  are  sought  for  with  an  avidity  which  would  seem  to  say  that  there  was 
BO  svmpathy  like  theirs  ;^thus  *  Flor  de  los  Santos,'  *  Flor  de  Corpus,'  *  Flor  de 
los  Mnirloi^'  *  Flor  de  Maio,* '  No  me  Blvides  *  (or  forget  tnc  not),  are  but  a 
few  names  out  of  the  many  that  might  be  cited  to  prove  the  high  consider- 
ation in  which  our  favourites  are  held  in  the  New  World.  Nor  arc  thc>c  the 
only  honour.-)  tiiat  arc  i>aid  to  them;  for  Hernandez  assurer  us  that,  in  Mexico, 
the  Indian  chiefs  set  the  very  highest  value  on  their  blossoms,  for  the  sake  of 
their  grirat  beauty,  strange  figure,  and  delightful  po^me;  while,  in  the  East 
Indies,  if  Runijihius  is  to  be  credited,  the  flowers  themselves  positively  refuse 
to  be  worn,  except  by  princesses  or  hidies  of  high  rank.  In  1 1 ond mas, again, 
the  large,  huliow,  cylindrical  stalks  of  a  fine  species  of  E])idcudrum  are  made 
into  trumpets  by  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  countiy  ;  and  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  several  of  the  more  .succulent  species  are  used  instead  of  resin  for 
the  strings  of  their  guitars.  The  following  are,  however,  almost  the  only 
known  instances  in  whicli  the  tribe  do  any  direct  service  to  mankind.  The 
bulbs  of  Maxillaria  bicolor  contain  a  large  tpantity  of  an  insipid  watery  fluid, 
which  is  greedily  sucked  by  the  poor  natives  of  Peru  in  the  dry  season. 
A  fluid  of  a  nminr  nature  is  obtained  from  what  is  probably  a  lalia  in  Mexico, 
and  IS  administered  as  a  cooling  draught  in  fevers.  From  tne  roots  of  some  of 
the  orchises,  even  in  Europe,  the  nutritive  substance  called  '  sulrp  '  is  ob- 
tained ;  in  New  Zealand,  certain  species  are  of  considerable  inij>ortimcc  as 
esculents ;  and,  in  truiana,  the  soles  of  the  shoemaker  are  much  indebted  to 
the  viscid  matter  obtmned  from  the  cataseturas  and  cyrtofiodiimsy  m  ssv 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indisni*  In  this  list  the  vanilla  is  not  included, 
as  that  plant  has  recently  been  separated  (no  doubt,  most  judicionsly)  by  Dr. 
Lindley  from  the  natural  order  Orcbidacese,  and  constituted  the  type  of  ft 
new  order  of  its  own.''  (page  3.) 

"  If  the  Orchiciaccnp  have  few  uses,'*  continues  Mr.  Batenian, 
<^  the^  yield  us  pleasure  of  au  iiitelkctuui  kind,  and  so  intense 
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that  It  might  attract  the  man  of  pleasure  by  its  splendour;  the 
virtuoso,  by  its  rarity  ;  and  the  man  of  science,  by  its  novelty  and 
extraordinary  character."  This,  Mr.  Batenian  considers,  will 
account  for  the  Orchido-mania  which  now,  tie  says,  "  pervades 
nil,  and  especially  the  upper  classes,  to  such  a  marvellous  ex- 
tent. It  has  extended,"  he  continues,  **  to  the  Continent,  onU 
promises  to  rival  in  intensity  the  Haarlem  mania  tor  tulips." 

The  Orchido-mania  is  based,  however,  he  adds,  on  a  mucb 
better  fourulation  than  that  for  tulips  ;  "  lor,  while  mere  abstract 
beauty  is  all  that  could  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  one,  full  fifty 
good  reasons  may  be  brought  forward  to  excuse,  and  even  justify, 
the  other."  Of  these  reasons,  the  most  attractive  is  the  beauty 
of  Oi  chidaceae;  their  superiority  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Batemaa 
saprs,  the  most  sceptical  will  allow,  though  our  collections  are 
9tiU  in  their  infancy ;  but,  when  come  to  see  in  all  their 
glorj}  and  arranged  in  our  stoves,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  mutual  contrast  and  luxuriant  foliage,  such  plants  as  the 
Grammatophyllums  and  Saccolobiums  of  the  Spice  Islands  I  or 
the  JOendrobiums  of  Intlia  !  !  or  the  Catleyas,  Sobrateas,  Stan** 
hopeas,  and  Oncidiums  of  America  I ! !  then,  at  least,  all  will 
admit  that  the  eye  never  before  rested  on  a  mass  of  such  sur- 
passing loveliness ;  composed  as  it  will  be  of  an  assemblage  of 
flowers^  each  of  which  is  considered  the  choicest  ornament  of 
tlie  country  where  it  spontaneously  grows."  In  a  note^  Mr. 
Bateman  adds :  Should  there  be  any»  especially  among  the 
softer  sex,  who  may  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  hard  names 
which  botanists  have  given  to  these  plants,  the  fair  objectors 
may  adopt  (if  they  prefer  them),  those  by  which  they  are  koowa 
in  their  respective  localities ;  such  as  the  following,  for  example* 
which  are  the  simple  appellations  of  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
Mexican  species ;  viz*:— -^Tzauhxilotl,'  *  Amazauhtli/  ^Coatsonte 
coxochiti/  *  Chichiltic  tepetlauhxochitl/  ** 

As  to  the  fragrance  of  the  Orchidaces,  our  author  adds,  — 

*''We  question  whether  *  Araby  the  blest'  can  boeat  of  any  pcrfumea  that 
can  at  all  compete  in  sweetness  with  those  exhaled  by  such  plants  as 

Angrsecum  odoratissimum  Xrtm//.  AlS.y  Tetrapeltis  fragrans,  Aerides  odoratum, 
and  Kj)idLndrum  aromaticum.  Other  species  emit  odours  which  remind  the 
recipient  of  the  smell  of  a  druggist's  shop  (Stanhopea  grandiflora),  ot'  tlie 
iiiiik  of  tlic  cocoa  uut  (Bolbophjlluiu  coccineinn),  of  fresh  hay  (Oncidium 
ornithorhynchuni),of  wallflowers  (Acropera  Loddigesii),  ofidoleto  (Maxillaria 
atropuipurea),  or  pomatum  (Aendcs  odoratum),  of  aniseed  (Epidendnun 
anisatum),  and  angelica  (E.  umheilatuni)  ;  of  novcnu  (ISIaxillaria  crassifolia), 
of  cinnamon  (M.  aromatica),  of  allspice  ((iongora  utropi!rf)nreH),  of  citron 
(hurimgtonia  Candida),  ol  juusk  ^Dendrobium  moschaiuuij,  and  of  lioney 
(CycnoGhea  Loddigc^ii).  Some  or  these  yield  no  fragrance,  except  tn  the 
daytime ;  but  there  are  others  which,  like  Epidendrum  noctumum  and 
Brasavola  nodosa,  arc  aromatic  onl}  by  nigiit ;  and  there  arc  none,  we 
believe,  which  are  positively  ofiensive  at  any  hour  cither  of  the  night  or 
day,*' 
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The  third  of  the  ** fifty  good  reasons'*  in  favour  of  the  Or- 
chidc^mania  iSf  the  generallv  long  duration  of  the  blossoms  of 
thja  tribe ;  br,  thon^  the  dowers  of  Stanh^peo,  Catasetanii  and 
snch  genera,  are  of  a  fleeting  nature,  yet  many  of  the  Epid^i* 
^trem  retain  their  flower-spikes  in  perfection  for  weeks»  and 
even  for  months,  together.  The  remainder  of  the  Introduction 
is  to  be  continued  in  future  parts. 

The  plants  figured  in  Part  L  are,  1.  Oncidium  leucochiium, 
^.  Catas^tttm  macuUtum,  d.  Oncidium  Cavendish i<2nrim,  4.  O; 
ornithorh^nchum  {HorL  Brit^  No.  22683.))  and,  5.  Cycn6ches 
yentricosum,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  owt  Fhricidtwrcd 
KoticeSf  p.  50S.9  appended  to  the  letterpress.  Of  Oncidium  leu- 
cochllum  is  a  vignette,  representing  the  mountains  of  Istapa, 
exquisitely  engraved  by  Mr.  Branston,  from  a  spirited  sketch 
by  J.  U.  Skinner,  Esq.,  made  while  out  at  sea,  in  1834.  At 
tlie  end  of  Catas^tum  macnlatum  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
back  of  Bl&tta  gigant^a  (the  cockroach),  taken  from  a  specimen 
in  the  extensive  cabinet  of  natural  history  belonging  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Wilbraham  of  Rode  Hall.  The  insect  arrived  in  this 
country  in  a  box  of  OrchidiU^as;  upon  which,  judging  from  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  he  must  have  made  many  a  hearty  meal. 
At  the  end  of  Oncidium  Cavendish/flnwTw  is  a  front  view  of  the 
same  insect.  Appended  to  the  description  on  Oncidium  oi  jii- 
thorh^nchum  is  the  the  front  of  ii  ruinous  old  ecclesiastical 
building,  existing  in  a  village  about  thirty  kagiiL^  tioni  the 
capital  of  Mexico,  in  which  mass  is  occasiuually  jx.  i  lorined. 

It  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  taste  and  spirit  ui  the  wealihy 
amateurs  of  plants  in  this  country,  that  nearly  80  copies  of  this 
work  are  already  subscribed  foi  ;  ihe  totiil  iminber  printed  is 
only  120.  Of  course,  this  number  can  never  repay  the  author; 
but,  happily  ftir  liim,  repayment  is  bul  a  uuiiui  consideration. 
He  deserves,  and  will  obtain,  the  higher  meed  of  iame.  The 
drawings  are  chiefly  by  Miss  Drake,  and  they  have  been 
lithographed  by  Gauci. 


Art.  V.  Nnv  IVorks  on  Cnrdcningi  AgricuUnre,  t^c.,  published  in 
Italu,  during  the  Years  lb35  and  18S6.  Cumaiuuicated  by  Sigaor 
G.  Mambtti. 

HjBMBABtUM  Pedemontanumt  ^e,  Tbe  Native  Plants  of  Piedmont,  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  Systefii ;  with  some  Exotic  Plants,  introduced  under 
their  respective  Orders,    l^litcd  hy  A.  Colla.    Turin »  June,  1836. 

De  PiaiUarum  AmoribiiSy  ^c,  TIjc  Loves  o(  tUe  Plants ;  an  inaugural  Dia- 
course,  pronoimced  fay  Dr.  Joseph  Pellegrino,  Kc.,  on  his  recdvin^  the  title 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.    Padua,  1836 ;  pp.  20. 

Flora  jMcdica,  c^r.  A  Description,  with  coloured  fifjures,  of  all  the  Plants 
coiTipriscd  in  the  Neapolitan  Pi>armacop<jcia;  and  of  all  the  Plants  used  in 
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Medicine,  Snrfrfr^-,  niul  Pharmacy,  and  for  Drugs  and  Herbs,  in  the  ^'ngr^ffW*  Af 
Sicily.    Complied  by  i>r.  {!»tei'auo  deile  Oiiage.    Naples,  1835. 

Dizionario  del  BtgtUtiare,  ^c.  Dictionary  of  the  Silk  house ;  or,  Observ^ 
atiiMM  OB  •!!  the  Modes  adopted  for  cultivating  the  Malberry  Tkee,  and  rearing 
the  ^Ucworm ;  with  practical  Rules  for  the  best  and  moet  econoiical  Mcthof 
ftc.  Milan,  1836;  Svo,  pp.  1(10. 

JDel  Mnl  del  Scgiro,  C(i/iiua(-i<),  o  Af(>srfiril^!f  ' ,  tVr.  On  the  Diseases  which 
s£kct  Silkwuriuii,  and  die  Mode  oi'  curing  Uiciii.  iiy  Dr.  A.  Ba^si  dc  Loiii, 
8lc.  Lodi»  1836  j  8vo,  pp.  62. 

Breva  Oviia  pel  Gwemo  dd  B^eahi  de  Seta^  Sfc.  A  short  Guide  for  manag- 
ing SilkwortTis,  rotupileci  by  Lorenzo  Molossi,  and  addressed  to  the  Ladies  of 
the  Stntc  ot  I'arina.    Parma,  1836;  l  -^ino,  [)p,  7?. 

AnUmini  Bertolovm^  ^c\,  Ihturriafto  de  qvibusdam  novu  PLaaUtrum 

Spccibwt  4^c,  A  BissertatioD  on  some  new  Spedes  of  Plants,  and  on  certain 
old  Species.   By  Dr.  fiertolomi.  Bologna. 

L*Agente  in  Campagna^  S^c.  The  Country  Steward ;  or.  Rules  drawn  firom 
actual  Experiments,  for  improving  every  kind  of  Agriculttiral  Produce,  adapted 
to  the  Soil  ot  Italy.  By  G.  A.  Ftu>rario.  3d  edit.  Milan,  J836;  12uio, 
pp.  328. 

DeUa  mdefhMe  DtmOmh  deUa  VUa  nelle  Bestie,  ^.   Of  the  iindefinaUe 

Durability  of  tiie  Lives  of  Cattle,  &c.;  with  an  Appendix  of  the  Longevity  of 
Plants.    By  V.  A.  Bellani  of  Monza.    Milan,  1836  ;  Hvo,  pp.  lO*. 

Crnni  nrllu  Xaturtitiinic  dcllc  Ptautr  Aiittcltc,  See.  Hints  on  the  Naturalisatiaii 
of  the  useful  Plants,  and  the  Advantugca  to  be  derived  Ironi  it  in  Domestic 
Beonfliny  and  Medicine.   By  Antonio  Vistarini.   Pavia,  18S6. 

Elemeiiti  di  Concfioiogia  Linncana,  i^c.  Elements  of  the  Linnaean  System 
of  Conchologry,  ilhistrated  by  28  plates.  Translated  from  the  Eni:!;  h,  with 
copious  and  erudite  Notes  by  Professor  C.  G.  Malacome.   Milan.  1^  )i) ;  Svo. 

Plantce  quwdam  JEgtwti  ac  NubiWy  6fc.  Enunierution  of  the  i'iants  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  wim  Illustradons.  By  Dr.  Roberts  di  Vissiaoi,  Director 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  University  of  Padua.  Ptodua,  1836  \  8vo» 
pp.  44. 

yintnfrnjia,  ^^c.  Antotrofia;  or,  the  Cultivation  t)f  Flowers.  Bv  Antonio 
Picciob,  Botanic  Gardener  to  the  Museum  of  jSatural  iiistory  at  Florence. 
Florence,  1836. 

Dkkmarh  portable  tm  mezxi  Pice  efficaci,  J^f^c.,  a  fiigare  prindpali  In$ecii  ed 
Animali  ehe  m>reia  Damno  aWAgricoUura^  S^c.    Portable  Dictionary  of  the  bnt, 

most  effioncious,  and  least  expensive  Modes  of  destroying  or  driving  away 
the  principal  Insects  and  Animals  which  are  found  injurious  in  Au'riculture 
and  Domestic  Ecouomv.  Compiled  by  A.  Paloiierj,  Professor  of  Ciiaicul 
Bfedioo-8urgery  at  Foligno.   Foligno,  183& 

Istnaione  neUa  CttUivazione  dei  GeMedei  BaccM  da  Seta.  <^c.  Instructiooe 
as  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Mulberry,  and  the  rearing  of  Silkworms^  ad- 
dressed to  a  Peasant  of  Dahnatia.    Zara,  1835. 

Flora  Mc(Uca,  ^c.  An  alphabetical  autl  explanatory  Catalogue  of  Medical 
Plants,  described  in  the  Italian  Language.  By  Dr.  A.  Alberti.  2d  edit, 
Milan,  1836. 

//  buon  Governo  dei  Bacchi  da  Seta,  ^c.  Tlic  proper  Mode  of  managing  silk- 
worms, excMtfilified  by  a  .Journal  kept  in  a  iSilkhouse.  By  Count  Dandolo« 
3d  edit.,  wiili  cojjper-plates.    Milan,  1836  j  8vo. 

Ectmonm  ruttica  per  h  Regno  di  NapoH,  ^e.  Rural  Economy  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  &c.  By  Luigi  Granate,  ^Regu^  Pn^sor  of  Chemistry, 
Agriculture,  &e.,  at  Naples.    Na{)les  ;  large  Svo,  pp.  388. 

Cnlrndar'io  Grm-gicn,  S^  r.  Gcorgical  Calendar  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Sociciv  of  Turin  for  the  year  1836. 

DeUa  CoUwasatme  detta  Barbabietola,  4rc,  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Beet- 
root, the  Instructions  of  Matteo  Bonafous,  Director  of  the  Agrarian  School  of 
Turin.    Turin,  1836  ;  Svo. 

Fihtofia  dei  Fiori,  4rc.   The  Philosophy  of  Flowers.  By  Professor  Q,  A. 
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Scazzola  Alossandrino.  Alexandria,  ISfJO;  8vo,  pp.  124.  There  are  in  this 
work  102  caozonets  on  the  qualities  autl  allegorical  sign^cations  of  vanous 

floWCfij. 

Flora  Comeme,  ^c^  The  Flora  of  Oomo,  disposed  acconfiog  to  the  8y«t«iii 
of  Linnseiifl,  by  Professor  O.  GomoHi,  Idoperial  Royal  IMrector  of  Liceo,  Ac. 

Como,  1836.  IGmo. 

Guida  (hi  Pr()})r'u't(n)i  rhc  dimorano  in  CampagHa^  t^r.  GnMc  for  Pro[)rietors, 
who  re.'sicle  in  llie  Country,  tor  the  best  Mode  of  nmnagiiig  tlieir  Hittates ; 
mdicating  what  things  it  will  most  interesting  for  them  to  watch  over  in  the 
course  of  the  year;  with  meteorologieal  Observations  for  regulating  the  ftrm- 
mg  operations  to  be  performed  in  each  month.    Volterra,  1B36  ;  pp.  108. 

De/l  Tngrasso  dellc  Vaccine^  ^c.  On  the  Fattening  of  Cattle,  practical 
Instructions  by  Pietro  Onesti^  experimental  Farmer  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  at  Roville.    Florence,  1836;  8vo,  up.  'd-i-, 

Sofia  ColHvamone  del  Colza,  ^c.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Coln»  or  Rape 
Seed,  Memorial  of  Ptelre  Angeio  BLVita.   Gattamsetta,  1886;  ISkno, 

PP' 

Scellc  di  l\Temorie  Agroniy  6fc.  Selection  of  original  Agricultural  Kss:!ys,  nnd 
Extracts  trom  those  Works,  which  are  of  most  Value  to  Italian  aud  other 
Agriculturists.  Bologna. 

Trnttato  topra  la  CoUiffoaane  de*  GeUiy  ^v.  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Mulberry.  By  Bartolomeo  Lorenzi ;  to  which  is  added  an  Eclogue  on  Silk* 
worms,  treated  as  a  rural  Pastoral,  By  the  Abate  Lorenzo  Ckiio.  Milan^ 
1837;  8vo,  pp-G*. 

Tmttulo  siUla  Colliwtzione,  <$-c.,  del  Luppolo,  Sfc.  Treatise  on  the  Cid> 
tivation  of  the  Hop;  with  a  Method  of  preserving  it,  and  retaining  its 
Plroperties.  By  Signor  Payen,  Chevalier  and  Chappellet,  Verona;  with  Ad- 
ditions and  Notes  by  Signor  Alberto  Linneo  Tagliabue.  Milan,  ld36 ;  Svo, 
pp.12?. 

PeriudicaU,  which  are  in  jmrL  devoted  to  AgricuUure,  Jb^mpot  io  di  uiiii  Co- 
gmnoni.   Emporium  of  useful  Know^se.  Tnrin. 

Repctorio  JrJgricollttra,  r  di  Sdetud  economivhe  ed  mdustriali.  Repertory 
of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Sciences  connected  with  Domestic  Economy  and 
Industry.  Turin. 

Archivu  del  Froprictorio,  e  deW  AgricvUvre.  Aiiaalii  oi  territorial  Economy 
and  Agriculture*  Piacenza. 

//  Progreuo  deUe  Sdenze,  delle  Leitere  e  deUe  ArH,  Ptogress  of  the 
Sciences,  Literature,  and  the  Arts.  Naples. 

Conliminziotte  dcgli  Afti  deJP  I.  N.  Acadrmir  ffri  Georgophi,  e  Giornale 
Agrnrio  Tvscano.  Continuation  of  the  Transactious  of  the  Imperial-Royal 
Academy  of  Agriculturists,  and  Journal  of  Tuscan  Agriculture.  Florence. 

Ghmale  dt  Commereio,  ArH,  JgricoUura,  e  Induiirku  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Arts,  Agriculture,  and  Industry.  Rome. 

Tndirnlorc  Pixuno.    Pi^au  Indicator.  Pisa. 

Giornale  Agrario  Lombardo- yeticto.  Agricultural  Journal  <^  Lombardy  and 
Venice.  Milan. 


Art.  VI.  SaUcetum,  sive  Salicum  Forma  aua  hodie  innotuere,  de* 
uripla  et  syttemaiicedisposiia.  Auct.  M*  Xrautvetter.  Petersburg, 
1837. 

The  first  number  of  this  work  has  just  been  published  in 
Russia.  The  author  divides  the  genus  S^Wx  into  three  principal 
groups:  Pleikndrfle,  Monandrae,  and  Diandrs.  The  Plei6nar«e 
nave  3  or  more  stamens  in  each  male  flower;  and  occasionally) 
but  rarely,  fewer  m  the  upper  and  lower  flowers  of  a  catkin.  The 
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Moiiandrae  have  only  one  stamen  in  each  male  flower,  which  con- 
fists  of  two  vessels  closely  united.    The  anthers  are  many-celled  : 
the  two  are  seldom  distinct,  and  have  their  filaments  const^tfjr 
united  for  the  whole  length.    The  Diandrae  have  two  stameD^ 
and  never  more,  in  each  male  flower;  the  two  fllaments  m joined 
togetlier,  but  not  so  closely  as  to  serve  as  a  single  pollen  tube. 
In  this  first  number,  the  author  describes  SO  sorts  of  willows,  17' 
of  which  belong  to  the  Flei^^ndrs;  namely,  SkVin  BonpIand/aM 
H.  B,  et  AT.,  pentandra  Ih^  Meyerdna  W*,  Safsaf  Fomlcy  Sul- 
cata Hn  B.  et       Humboltf^Jiw  W.,  nigra  Manh,^  HoustontV^Sff 
Pursh,  oxyph^tla  i/.  B,  et  K,,  undulata  E/irk,^  lanceolata  /^NLt 
triandra  X«»  oinygdalina  Z..,  Villars/aVif/'  Fliigge,  androgyna 
JiofpSf  tetrasp^rma  Roxb*^  colutedides  Mirb.  The  five  follow- 
ing are  doubtful: — &  cordkta  MM^  rigida  MnJiL,  liicidft 
JmftiL,  PurshiV^Tia  Spreng.,  dubia  Traiitv.  To  the  Monandrae  bo- 
long)  iSL  WilfaelmsfaW  M.  B.,  microstachya  Turcz^  Ismheriidna 
Sm.,  pnrpi^rea  Sm.,  Ledeboari<iiia  Trautv.,  fAlix<SHC,  Kochfana 
Tratttv**  and  cispica  PdU,    {VEfcho  du  Monde  Savant^  Sepu  9« 
1837.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    General  Noticesi 

Dry  Rot. — Wc  give  the  following  paper,  which  has  been  circulated  akiog 
with  a  lithographic  engraving,  for  tin-  s;ike  of  directing  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  not  aii  participating  in  the  opinions  of  the  writer.  The  lithographs  r4> 
present  two  sections  of  the  trunks  of  trees ;  the  one  of  a  tree  which  has  bc^p 
mi00d  from  seed  on  the  spot  without  transplanting,  and  in  which  the  annuid 
rings  are  from  a  quarter  of  nn  inch  to  more  tiian  tiatf  an  mchm  diameter ;  and 
the  other  the  section  r  f  a  tran^plLmteti  tree  1<H>  yenrs  of  in  which  the 
annual  rinirs  are  from  out;  ^ixtcc  iitl;  of  an  inch  to  tiirce  bixteentiis  of  an  inch  in 
ciionictcr.  The  autlior  oi  tiie  paper  called  upon  us  some  months  ago.  and 
rilowed  ot  the  originals  whence  these  sections  were  drawn,  and  several  others, 
oonfirmatory,  as  he  thinks,  of  the  bad  effects  of  trsnsplaoting  and  destroying 
the  taproot. —  Co)t(L 

**  What  is  the  cause  of  the  dry  rot '-^  The  dry  rot  in  trees  is  frequently  a 
consequence  of  transplanting;  because  m  removing  them  the  taproot  is  de- 
stroyed, in  which  root  is  contiuned  the  honey  or  mdk  that  Is  as  indispensable 
to  the  growth  of  the  tree  as  marrow  is  to  that  of  the  animal  bone.  —  Is  a 
seedling  tree  that  has  not  been  transplanted  subject  to  dry  rot  ?  No.— -Is  a 
tree  that  has  been  tJtppcd  liable  to  dry  rot  ?  It  is;  for  hv  tafipinj^.  vou  extract 
from  the  tree  juices  that  are  essential  to  its  well-bemg.  —  How  docs  a  tree 
derive  nourishment  ?  Chiefly  bv  means  of  the  taproot,  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  which  there  is  a  cup  or  bhrader  that  hears  some  resembhuuie  to  the  boin 
into  which  the  mercury  descends  at  the  foot  of  the  barometer.  Dtirias  ihe* 
winter  months,  the  honej'  or  milky  substance  is  secured  in  this  cup  or  bladder; 
but  in  the  spring  it  ascends  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  insinuates  itself 
through  the  diiierent  circles  of  which  the  trunk  is  composed.  These  arc 
oaUed  growA  eirele$ :  the  eirctes  formed  by  the  sap  are,  by  way  of  tfistinctioa. 
GtUad  tap  <Me§*  The  age  of  the  tree  may  be  known  hjr  the  number  or 
growth  circles;  and  bytheni  also  may  be  asccrtaineil  the  four  cardinal  points; 
for  in  every  tree  the  width  of  the  circles  in  that  part  uf  the  trunk  wnich  b 
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€X]pMed  to  the  iwrtli,  k  much  leas  than  in  that  part  which  is  exposed  to  the 
aoalh  t  it  wlU  also  be  found  that  the  heart  or  pitn  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the 

trimk,  but  much  nearer  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  aide.  By  attcntlin^r  to 
this,  Indians,  who  in  extensive  forests  had  lost  their  way,  have  in  the  ;lt)^t•nce 
of  the  tiun  been  enabled  to  travel,  as  by  compass  :  this,  of  course,  was  ascer- 
Mined  bf  entting  a  jfoung  tree  horizontaily.^Bo  you  consider  the  seed  of  « 
tfMMpldntBd  tree  to  be  good?  No(  because  it  does  not  receive  propel^ 
nourishment.  —  You  said  that  n  tree  cannot  be  transplanted  without  injury  to 
the  taproot;  is  there  a  probability  of  injuriu'^  the  tree  in  any  other  respect? 
Yes ;  great  care  should  be  taken  place  to  the  tree  in  the  saiuc  relative  po* 
ritioii  to  north  and  south  as  that  in  which  it  er^ally  stood :  of  this,  Virgii 
wrilca,'^ 

'Beside,  to  plant  it  as  it  was,  they  mark 
The  heav*n's  four  quarters  on  the  tender  bark. 
And  to  the  north  or  south  restore  the  side 
Which  at  their  buth  did  heat  or  cold  abide  f  ' 
80  strong  is  eustom :  such  elfects  can  use 
In  tender  souls  of  pliant  plants  produce.'     Georgie§^  ii.  869* 
In  what  way  do  ;^ou  ascertain  whether  timber,  either  standing  or  felled,  haa 
dry  rot?  By  boring  about  hidf  nri  inch  in  (lianieter  into  the  heart  of  the  tree: 
this,  however,  to  prevent  uijury,  should  be  done  near  the  but  eud. —  WiUiam 
Dupe,  Gumiaker.    Oxjbrd^  1837." 

U»es  of  ^orfo*— According  to  the  Chinese  physidans,  this  root  possessed 
the  Ikculty  of  renovating  exhausted  constitutions ;  giving  fresh  vigour;  raising 
the  drooping  mora!  and  physical  faculties  ;  and  restoring  to  health  and 
honpoint  the  victim  of  debaucherw  It  is  also  said  that  a  bit  of  the  root, 
chewed  b^  a  man  running  a  race,  will  prevent  his  competitor  from  getting  the 
Start  of  Inm.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  same  property  is  attributed  to 
garlic  when  given  to  hotses ;  and  the  Hungarian  Jockeys  frequently  tie  a  clove 
of  it  to  their  racers*  bits,  when  the  horses  that  run  against  them  fall  back  the 
moment  they  breathe  the  offensive  odour.  It  has  been  [jroved  that  no  horse 
will  eat  in  a  manger  if  the  mouth  of  any  other  steed  in  the  stable  has  been 
rubbed  with  the  juice  of  this  plant.  I  had  occasion  to  ascertain  this  fact. 
A  horse  of  mine  was  in  the  same  stall  witli  one  belonging  to  a  brother  <rffioar« 
mine  fell  away,  and  refused  his  {ood  ;  while  his  companion  throve  uncommonljT 
well.  I  at  last  discovered  that  a  German  groom,  who  had  charge  of  the  pros- 
perous animal,  had  recourse  to  this  vile  stratagem.  It  is  also  sup[)osed  that 
men  who  eat  garlic  knock  up,  upon  a  march,  the  soldiers  who  have  not  made 
use  of  it.  Hence,  in  the  old  regulations  of  the  French  armies,  there  eziatcd 
an  order  to  prohibit  the  use  of  garlic  when  troops  were  on  a  marclk*'  (Afi^ 
iengen^s  Cunosififs  of  jlfn/ica/  Expcricucr.   Lit,  Gaz.,  Jan.  2S.  18:37.) 

New  esculent  Hea-W'tcd. — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie  Medico-Botmiical 
Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Sigmond,  respecting  a  new  esculent  sea- 
weed, which  possesses  nutritious  properUes  to  a  much  greater  extent  tfcn 
Iceland  moss,  without  any  of  the  bitter  prindnle  which  renders  that  plant  so 
disagreeable  to  many.  This  fucus,  of  which  specimens  have  lately  been 
brought  fronj  Calcutta,  is  said  to  contain  5i  parts  of  stnrrh  in  100.  and  to  be 
emuloycd  in  large  quantitifis  by  the  Chinese,  who  form  witii  it  an  agreeable 
and  roTreshing  jelly.  It  is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ceylon,  and  has 
been  much  employed  by  the  medical  profession  in  Calcutta.  The  jelly  is  said 
to  be  quite  equal  to  blnnc  vmnger.    (Edinb.  Journ.  of  Nat.  Hut.,  Aug.,  1837.) 

Retaining  and  abiorbitig  Ileal  in  (lie  open  Grr>und.  —  Gardeners  may  find  it 
desirable  to  bring  forward  a  favourite  plant  in  the  open  border  by  extra  heat  in 
the  soil,  and  by  liquid  manure;  and  for  this  purpose  the  following  extract  from 
an  excellent  work  (Matthew  on  Naval  Timber)  affords  a  useful  hiatt— **  Iir 
cases  where,  from  the  moistness  and  coldness  of  the  ground  in  early  summer, 
there  was  a  torpor  in  the  action  of  the  roots,  and,  in  consequence,  the  de- 
veloping leaves  have  withered  up  under  an  arid  atmosphere,  we  lia\e  at- 
tempted to  stimulate  the  root  to  action  by  the  application  of  warm  water, 
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covering  up  the  surface  of  the  ground  \\\th  dry  litter,  to  confine  the  heat;  we 
have  also  endeavoured  to  enroiira<rc  the  root  action  by  increasing  the  tem- 
perature of  cold  hght-coloured  soilt>,  by  strewing  soot  on  the  surface  for  a 
yard  or  two  arouod  the  plant,  and  by  nearly  covering  a  like  distance  by  pieces 
of  black  trap  rock,  from  3  in*  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  success  from  the  pieces 
of  trap  appeared  greatest :  thc^-  diminished  the  evaporation  from  the  i^round, 
and  thence  there  is  less  loss  of  heat,  and  of  neccssnvv  moisture ;  and,  being  at 
once  vet  y  i\  ceptive  of  radiant  caloric,  ami  a  fzooci  conductor,  they  quickly 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  the  firat  lialf  of  the  suinnier,  when  bodies, 
from  the  increasing  power  of  the  sun,  are  receiving  much  more  heat  fitwi 
it  than  they  are  giving  out  by  ladiation."  (Maiihew  on  Naeal  Timber^ 
p.  39.)  Those  who  cannot  command  soot  or  trap  rock  may  use  coal  dross, 
or  pieces  of  coal,  layinfj  tlieni  close  together  all  round  the  plant.  Uoses  may 
be  brought  earlier  into  bloom  in  this  way ;  and  wc  iiuve  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  and  vi^ur  of  growth  by  the  same  means,  widi  the  ad- 
dition of  liquid  manure,  m  the  Siberian  cow  persnep  (Herad^am  gigant^im). 
—  Cond, 

Powerful  AvHA-rpffr. — Professor  Hare  of  Philadelphia  has  obtained,  by 
distilling  oil  of  turpcntme  witii  two  parts  of  alcohol,  and  four  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acidt  a  liquor  which,  when  saturated  with  ammonia  and  purified  by 
a  second  distillation,  possesses  an  antiseptic  power  superior  to  that  of  creosote. 
Thus,  one  part  of  milk,  mixed  with  four  parts  of  a  solution  of  sulphuretted 
oil  of  turpentine  in  water,  was  sweet  and  pure  after  the  lapse  of  five  days, 
whilst  another  portion  of  the  suiuc  milk  turned  sour  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Two  drops  of  the  oil  itself,  when  dropped  into  a  quart  of  milk,  prevented 
its  coi^latioD  for  nine  days;  and,  although  it  did  finally  curdle,  it  yet  remained 
sweet  at  the  end  of  a  month.  Two  pieces  of  meat  were  preMTved  in  the 
same  manner  for  several  months.  Many  other  substances  have  been  presared 
in  the  saute  wanner.  {UE'cho  du  Monde  SamtU,  Aug.  I837.j 


Art.  if.  Foreign  Notices* 
FRANPR. 

Improvement  of  AgncuUnrc.  —  A  sum  ot  aUO,000  francs  is  about  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture^  in  1838.  This  amount,  which  is  the  largest  that  has  ever 
been  allowed,  is  another  proof  of  the  interest  which  is  every  day  attached  to 
the  progress  of  this  art.  {  UF!cho  du  Monde  Savant,  Aug.  12.  l^<f?7.) 

Ucuiarkable  Oak  and  Beech. — At  Ounbaniere,  in  the  F<»rcst  of  Haiitanibont, 
Black  Mountain,  there  is  a  tree  presenting  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon. 
An  oak  and  a  bcMSch  have  grown  so  close  together,  that  their  trunks  appear  as 
one;  and  the  head  is  composed  of  branches,  8(Nne  having  the  foliage  of  the 
oak,  and  others  that  of  the  hecch.  (J hid) 

BoUwylU'ry  Dcparlemcnt  du  limit  Ii/.in,  -SV/)/.  30.  1^37.  —  I  send  you  our 
priced  CaiaUtgue  of  Imrdy  Tiuc.-i  and  S/irubs  for  insertion  in  your  Arboretum 
BrUannkum,  on  the  terms  pi oposed  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Number  of  that 
work,  and  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazitte  for  November,  1836 ;  but  I  wish  you 
state  to  your  reJiders  that  this  catalogue  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  our 
collection,  but  only  such  plants  as  wc  bnvc  propairated  in  quantities.  We  have 
a  great  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  whicli  we  liave  only  a  few  plants, 
and  some  of  which  we  have  only  one  plant ;  but  of  all  these  we  shall  have 
plants  for  sale  in  a  year  or  two.  You  ask  the  extent  of  our  nurserv,  Sec.  It 
contmns  125  acres  (50  hectares);  and  we  employ,  on  an  average  throughout 
the  year,  loO  men.  We  have  above  sashes  of  green-house,  be^itles  several 
hundred  feet  of  pits  in  frames,  all  nscil  in  prop;igiition.  Among  our  newest 
articles,  is  a  seedling  i^liododeudrou  arbureum,  u  liybrid  between  that  i)lant 
and  Asftiea  (ndica  &lba.  It  has  not  yet  (lowered,  but  we  have  great  expect* 
ations  from  it .  Us  leaves  are  very  remarkable,  and  I  hope  its  flowen  will  not 
be  less  so*-*  Napoleon  Baumann,  ' 
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GERMANY. 

Botanic  Garden,  ihrlin.  SepL  27.  1837.  —  Among  the  hardy  trees  and 
shniba  received  here  within  the  last  few  yean  are,  ^nus  subcord&ta,  bar^ 
bita;  P6puhis  /auritolia;  Qudrcus  Th6masi,  briltia;  Ftnm  briktta;  ifVser  neapo- 

litan 

Ptcrocarpa  caucAsica,  A'ccr  ibericiun,  and  others. 

The  dimensions  of  the  pahu-house  in  the  Island  of  Peacocks  are,  length, 
1 10  ft. ;  height,  48  ft. ;  and  width  40  ft. 

M.  Lcnne  has  purchased  ^rt  of  M.  Parmenti^s  collection  of  palms  at 
Engliein  for  24,000  francs.  The  Theophnlsta  Jussiedt  flowered  at  the  Island 
of  Peacocks,  I  believe  for  the  first  time  in  Germany.  The  plant  was  also 
boi^ht  of  M.  I'iirinentier.  —  E.  Olto. 

Fratik/ort,  Ati^.  21.  1837.  —  Our  flower  sliovv,  in  May  last,  was  splendid. 
There  were  enormous  plants  of  J?hodod^ndron  arb6reum  hf  bridum,  and 
Azalea  fndica,  in  great  varieties.  Wc  had  there,  also,  an  extremely  fine 
Teiopea  speciosfssirna  in  flower,  which  hns  now  set  three  beautiful  and  perfect 
fruits,  the  first  in  Riiropi-  I  iiave  heard  of.  The  plant  is  in  a  most  vijjorous 
state,  the  leading  braucii  liaving  shot  up  more  than  ii  ft,  since  June,  and  being 
nearly  half  an  mch  thick.    It  promises  to  flower  ag^in  next  year* — J» 

Art.  III.  Domeniic  Notkef* 
ENGLAND. 

A  Zoological  and  BoUtmcal  Garden  b  about  to  be  established  at  Leeds, 
80  acres  of  ground  being  already  purchased  for  that  purpose.  We  are  happy  to 
see  such  a  spirited  example,  which  we.  hope  will  be  followed  by  degrees  till 
every  town,  and  even  vilwge,  in  the  Idogdom  has  a  public  garden  or  promenade 

of  isome  :iort.  —  Cond. 

A  proposed  Botanic  Garden  at  Ncwcattl^  on  Tj/tie,  —  My  obiect  in  writing 
to  you  at  present  is,  to  say  that  a  course  of  lectures,  recently  delivered  at  the 
Phdosophical  Institution  of  this  town  by  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  of 

Oln'^^row,  has  given  rise  to,  or  rather  has  renetifcd^  a  strong  feeling  towards  the 
estalilishinent  of  a  Botanic  (iarden.  It  is  thought  that  7,  8,  or  9  acres  might 
be  had  witiiiii  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  iiuii  hum  tiie  town,  on  moderate  terms,  pro- 
bably for  1000/,  or  The  circumstance  of  the  cost  of  some  botanic 
gardens  which  have  been  established  liaving  amounted  to  10,OOOA  or  12,00<tf. 
almost  deters  us  from  the  project,  as  beyond  our  reach,  as  we  have  many  other 
public  institutions  already  ui  the  field.  Now,  I  woiihl  take  it  as  a  very  par- 
ticular lavour  if  you  could  tbrin  a  rou^h  idea  of  what  sum  you  think  would  be 
a  reasonable  miuimum,  in  order  to  invite  public  attention ;  that  is  to  say,  over 
and  above  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  what  extent  in  acres,  and  what  pro* 
bahle  cost  of  erections,  planting,  &c.,  would  be  likely  to  aff()r(l  sufficient  interest 
for  n  Botanic  (iarden  (zoology,  at  present,  T  trar  we  dare  not  attempt ).  Of 
course,  much  depends  on  soil,  situation,  and  lormation ;  but,  if  a  spot  which 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  saw  and  approved  of  is  adopted,  nature  has  done  so  much, 
that  art  can  e^isily  be  superadded.  It  is  a  dean,  or  glen,  one  mile  and  a  half 
dbtantfrom  Newcastle;  a  fine  haugh^  or  flat  alluvial  soil,  with  a  rocky  stream, 
a  mill,  rind  hanLT'n','  hanks  of  magnificent  foliage  with  a  table-land  above.  If  the 
design  goes  on,  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sendi.jg  you  a  plan  and  section 
of  the  site.  In  the  mean  tunc,  the  favourof  a  few  lines  from  you  may  probably 
be  of  great  use  in  promoting  the  scheme,  though  I  know  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  trespass  on  your  time.  —  T.  S,    Newca^Ut  on  Tyne,  Sej)tember  25.  1837. 

To  the  above  letter  the  following  answer  was  returned  :  —  "I  nm  delighted 
to  find,  liy  your  letter  of  the  2,5th  inst.,  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  towards 
the  cbtablishmcnt  of  u  Botanic  (.iardca  at  Neweahtle  j  and  I  most  sincerely 

hope  that  this  feeling  may  be  speedily;  realised.  With  respect  to  the  cost,  % 
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great  part  of  the  mm  oxpendtMl  in  the  ca«f  of  <fuch  irardens  as  Liverpool  anfl 
Manchester  was  eiupioycd  in  bmldnig  bouiidury  walls  and  construe Lui(^  hot- 
houtte^.  Where  ecouauiy  m  aii  object,  I  would  recoumienU  a  double  hec^e 
iDStead  of  a  wall ;  an  outer  bedce  of  thorn,  and  an  inner  one  of  boUy,  toe 
ground  being  thoroughly  trenched  and  manured  to  the  depth  of  6  fl.  If  this 
were  done,  and  thorn  plants  employed  with  stems  as  thick  as  a  man*s  thiiwh, 
cut  down  to  the  L'rouud  the  second  year  (not  the  first,  as  is  iisiiallv  done  ),  a 
fence  would  bu  produced  in  4' or  5  years,  and  which  in  7  ^ear&  would  be  uito* 
(^sdier  impenetrable  to  aMui,  or  to  any  description  of  anunaL  In  the  mean 
time,  while  the  iiedge  was  advancing,  the  interior  of  the  garden  could  be  drained^ 
laid  out,  thoroughly  trenched,  and  manured,  and  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  re- 
quired, pl  nnted.  If  this  were  properly  done,  yon  would  have  a  most  intcrestin!^, 
urnamcntui,  mid  useiul  giu-den,  even  without  iiot-houftes  ;  but  it  should  be  kud 
out  in  euch  a  manner  as  to  provide  a  place  for  hot*4iou8e8»  which  might  b« 
erected  at  any  time  that  the  state  of  the  funds  mav  render  it  convenient.  An 
both  coal  and  glass  are  cheap  at  Newcastle,  you  might,  at  some  future  time,  cover 
an  acre  of  ground  with  a  glass  roof,  raised  on  pillars  of  such  a  heii;ht  as  to 
admit  of  growing  under  it  the  trees  of  tropical  climates,  to  such  a  si^e  as  would 
g^ve  some  idea  of  the  dimensions  and  appearance  they  attain  in  their  native 
countries.  This,  I  think,  would  be  much  better  than  growing  thousands  of  phuila 
in  small  pots,  which  you  could  have  nurserymen  to  do.  It  would,  beside!?,  give 
your  hot-houses  a  character  of  oriirinHlity.  I  would  not  recommend  uniting  a 
Zoological  with  a  Jiotanical  and  11  iriu  ultural  Ganlen  ;  and  1  would  rather  eon- 
fine  the  latter,  in  the  hrat  instance,  to  such  plants  and  trees,  usciui  uud  orua- 
pental,  as  are  quite  hardy*  leaving  the  curious  and  the  tender  plants  for  ftrtmie 
introduction.  Von  should  have  a  complete  collection  of  hardv  fruit  treea  % 
another  of  hiU'dy  ornamental  trees  and  sfu  uhs  ;  and  one  of  hardy  herbaceonr? 
plants;  besides  wliich.  you  should  -jrow  specimens  of  all  the  plants  used  iti 
British  agriculture,  and  the  harijy  phmts  used  in  the  arts  uud  manufactureay 
medicine,  &c.  All  this  you  might  do>  to  a  very  great  extent,  vrithoiit  any  he^ 
houses  whatever;  and  at  an  expense  which,  I  should  think,  would  not  amomig 
to  1000/.  a  3  car.  The  first  cost  otMraininL',  laying  out,  trencliino;,  enclosing,  i%c«» 
you  could  ascertain  to  a  certainty  tVoui  any  local  gardener  or  nnrsenmau. 

•*  If  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  the  Gardener's  Magaxine,  Vol.  VilL,  for 
1832,  and  tinn  to  p.  410.,  you  will  there  find  a  plan  for  the  Birmin^maa 
Botanic  Garden ;  and,  if  you  have  leisure  to  peruse  the  article,  it  will  give  yols 
some  idea  of  what  may  be  accomplished  both  with  and  without  hot^iouses, 

**  I  Mill  sorrv  that,  at  the  distance  T  live,  I  can  be  of  no  manner  use  in 
suggcstmg  ideas  for  laying  out  the  garden,  except  in  a  general  way  ;  because, 
wherever  the  surface  is  uneven,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  tiie  ^lersoii 
who  is  to  make  the  design  should  see  the  ground.  —  X>," 

Puum  sv.  (See  p.  379.)  —  Referring  to  the |)aragraph,  p.  379.  of  yourcoRCM 
spondent  Thonms  Brown,  I  be<;  to  inform  yon  that,  in  the  spring  nf  is:r>,  some 
horsebeans  were  purchasetl  in  the  adjoining  market  town,  and  iunongst  them 
were  a  few  peas,  of  which  notice  was  not  t^iken  j  but,  somehow  or  other,  they 
got  planted  with  the  beans.  In  the  following  summer*  the  peas  attnietod  my 
notice,  and,  upon  examining  them  and  tastiu;^  them,  I  thought  they  were  essen- 
tially different  from  the  ordinary  field  pea.  They  were  much  larger,  ditt'erently 
shape;!,  and  much  sweeter;  and  1  there  lore  myself  gathered  a  few  of  them 
witli  the  intention  of  sow'mg  them  witti  the  next  crop  of  beans  to  furnish 
binders  for  the  sheaves ;  a  practice  in  general  use  in  Yorkshire.  The  atallt»  or 
haulm,  of  the  pea  is  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  very  strong,  and  therefore  wdl 

Cldeulated  for  a  bituler, 

La«t  l\hruary,  the  beans  were  dibbled  in  the  usual  manner ;  and,  just  as  tliey 
showed  themselves  above  ground,  some  peas  were  dibbled  between  the  rows  tor 
the  purpose  above  stated.  Whra  the  beans  were  in  cuttine,  a  woman  was 
employed  to  draw  out  the  pea-stalks,  strip  the  pods  off,  and  hy  the  haulm  in 
order  for  binders.  The  peas  were  very  nne,  excellent  to  eat  as  scalded  peas, 
which  you  probably  have  tasted  and  reluthed ;  though  the  labourersjhcft  would 
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not  touch  thetn.  The  haulm  was  very  long  and  strong,  and  all  the  sheaves 
were  bound  with  it.  The  practice  here  is  either  to  hind  with  straw,  or  to  take 
three  stalks  of  beans.  In  the  latter  case,  the  beans  growing  on  those  stalks 
are  lost  and  wasted. 
Kow,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  fiunish  you  or  Mr.  Brown  with  a  ffpecimen  of  <h« 
;  and  i(  on  Impection,  they  appear  to  be  what  he  enquires  after,  I  should 
with  pleasure  scad  you  all  I  have ;  keeping  only  a  snfiictent  quantity  for  sowing 
next  year. 

1  ain  no  I'anner  iiuvv,  but  1  think  the  pea  would  not  answer  to  cultivate  as  a 
erop;  as,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  haulm,  I  should  think  it  would  rot^ 

and  the  peas  also,  if  it  had  not  s<Hne  support  to  raise  it  above  the  ground, 
M'hich,  when  planted  with  the  beans,  my  peas  har! ;  for  they  lu'd  hold  of  the 
bean-stalks,  and  passed  from  one  stalk  to  another,  and  thereby  were  kept  from 
the  ground.  -—J  GenUeman  residing  m  Berkshire.    August  21.  1837. 

(We  have  sfaioe  received  about  a  quart  of  the  peas  referred  to  by  our  eorro* 
spondent»  and  those  who  wish  to  try  them  may  apply  by  letter,  post  paid,  to 
Mr.  Charlwood,  seedsman,  London  ;  Mr.  Lawson,  Edinburgh;  or  M.  Vilmorin^ 
Paris  J  to  whom  we  have  sent  equal  portions  of  the  seeds.  —  Oynd.] 

Cowdnia  piicdta.  —  This  beautiful  new  shrub,  mentioned  p.  452.  is,  we  un- 
derstand from  Mr.  Blair,  extremely  difficult  to  propagate,  and  by  no  means 
likely  to  become  common  for  many  years. 

Agave  americdna,  —  We  understand  that  the  fine  specimen  of  this  magnificent 
exotic  in  the  ladies*  flower-^r^rtlpTi  at  Clowance,the  seat  of  Sir.Tohn  St.Aubyn, 
Bart.,  is  now  in  a  state  of  blossouiing,  and  upwards  of  200  of  tin  tiowers  are 
expanded ;  and  so  richly  are  these  blossoms  supplied  with  honey,  tliut  it  actually 
drops  Ihrni  them.  Prom  the  vast  number  of  flower  buds,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
thsi  most  cnrious  and  interesting  flower  will  continue  in  bloom  Ibr  the  space  of 
Hve  or  weeks.  No  fewer  than  1360  persons  have  already  -f^cn  nnr!  ndmired 
this  most  i)Cfiiitirul  plant,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  many  hundreds 
more  will  be  added  to  the  number.  {West  jjriloii,  October  6.  1837.} 

SCOTLAND. 

A  Gardener's  Lodge,  in  a  first-rate  place,  in  Scotland,  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  was  more  like  a  school  than  n  lodge.  In  the  evening,  the  3  0ung  gardeners 
would  study  (principally  from  books),  by  their  own  exertions,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  trigonometry,  land>surveying,  mapping,  mensuration,  horti- 
culture, botany,  ^den  architecture,  and  geogranhv.  It  was  customary  for 
the  head  or  principal  gardener  to  attend  in  the  locfge  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  rvenine,  to  teach  the  appmntices  and  jimior  n'on.  Thus,  their  time  in  the 
evenings  was  spent  in  study,  until  they  obtained  good  situations,  {Shepherd** 
Lectures  on  Landscape -Gardening  in  Australia  /  Svo.  Sydney,  1830^ 

Healing  by  ffai  Water  ai  Ali^,  near  Fme,  in  Elgmtmre.  ^The  Shots 
Iron  Company  are  at  present  fitting  up  four  hot-houses,  each  between  40  ft. 
and  50ft.  long,  with  hot-water  apparatus,  for  me;  and  all  niy  neiijhbours  are 
following  my  example.  The  steatly  heat,  and  the  cleanliness  and  comfort,  of 
the  hot-water  apparatus  will  induce  many  here  to  erect  hot-houses  who  never 
thought  of  dobg  so  before;  and  will  thus  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  forcing 
and  exotic  departments  of  gardening  in  this  psrt  of  the  island.  —  C,  L.  C.  B, 
Forres,  Xoi\  12.  1836. 

N'eiv  Seediing  Pulafo.  —  Owing  to  tlic  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop  for 
several  years  past,  it  became  an  object  of  importance  to  try  experiments  with 
the  view  of  restoring  the  constitutional  vigour  of  that  valuable  esculent.  Last 
year,  Mr.  Arthur,  gardener  at  North  Berwick  Lodge,  noticing  a  field  of  thriving 
jf  potatoes,  of  sorts,  in  his  neighbourhood,  bestowed  considerable  pains  in 
cros«?ing  the  strongest  and  most  approved  varieties  in  the  field,  and  afterwards 
carefully  collected  the  seed.  The  seed  thus  collected  was  sown  early  this 
season ;  and  the  plants  produced  were  in  due  season  transferred  to  new  ground, 
on  which  potatoes  had  never  before  been  grown.  The  crop,  which  covers  more 
than  a  quiimr  of  an  acre^  has  the.moet  promising  appearance,  the  stems  being 
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nearly  as  strong  as  the  best  fields  in  the  neighbourhood,  grown  from 
From  the  pretty  extansi^  scale  on  which  the  experiment  has  been  iiuuie»  aod 
the  scientific  manner  in  which  it  haa  been  conducted,  it  fleema  well  dcaeiv«|g 
the  attention  of  the  agriculturist,  as  a  great  number  of  new  and  important 
varieties  may  be  obtained,  no  two  stem*?  exhibiting  the  same  characteristics. 
(Edinburgh  Evening  Courant^  i\.u:^f  17.  1837.)  [We  tru.st  our  correspamieiU, 
Mr.  Arthur,  will  not  forget  the  readers  of  the  Gardmcr^t  Magwemg,  when  lie 
has  matured  his  experiments,  and  filed  on  acme  varieties  that  he  thinks  db- 
aer?ing  of  geQeral  cultivation.  —  Cimd.] 


A  RT.  IV,    Retrospective  Criticism, 

SwBEfs  BrUish  Flower- Gardeti.  —  You  have  recorded,  at  p.  431.»  £rii- 

plnus  versicolor  Lindl.,  But,  Beg.y  1070.,  from  California,  ?183I,  as  a  new 
species.  Tlieic  was  a  //upinus  veibicoior  Swt.  figured  in  the  Brtit&h  Flower" 
Garden  for  August,  18*;^9,  n.  s^  12.,  said  to  be  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
1828 ;  which  is  also  in  your  Hortut  Bt^anmcus,  p.  466.,  and  also  recorded  In 
the  Gardemer*t  Magazine^  Vol.  V.  p.  584.  and  6H.  Swcet^s  plant,  I  pre- 
sume, has  proved  to  be  identical  with  some  previously  described  species,  aod 
bis  name,  conj^tMiucntly,  abandoned.  W  hat  species  is  it 'r  if  not  so,  it  must 
have  lieeo  an  oversight  to  apply  the  suine  twice  to  two  diflerent  species. 
Although  not,  perhaps,  admissible,  I  may  mention  having  seen,  in  another 
work  lately,  under  the  head  of  Floricultural  Notices,  Desmddium  ranadenae 
Dec.,  staled  to  be  a  newly  introduced  shrub.  Upon  rcfcrrinfj  to  your  Iforfus 
BritannicuHf  1  find  it  is  [)trcnnial,  and  was  introduced  hi  16i(i.  Tlie  plant  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  gardens  as  //edysai'um  canadeni»e  L.  In  another  work 
oftiiis  month,  I  see  that  Messrs.  Rollison  of  Tooting  have  Cephal&nthiM 
occidentale  flowering  in  the  stove.  In  your  Hotiut  Britannicitt^  it  is  nnurfced 
as  a  hardy  shrub,  and  I  believe  you  are  correct ;  at  least,  I  have  never  seen  it 
treated  otherwise.  In  the  work  first  alluded  to,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  new 
orchidenus  plant  having  Howered,  which  iu  called  Miltonia  t»pectabilis ;  but  it 
does  not  state  that  the  same  jpl^t  had  been  previously  figured  and  described 
for  Macrocbilus  Frydnut,  These  are  errors  which  do  not  affect  you,  not 
being  in  any  of  your  works ;  but  they  certainly  lead  to  confusion,  and  ou|^t 
to  be  corrected. —  F.  B.    Srpf.  -).  1837. 

Thuja  articuldia.  —  Tlie  loiiuwin;;  has  been  sent  us  by  a  correspondent :  — 
**  Amongst  the  extracts  we  have  made  at  vaiious  tiroes  from  die  work  of 
Captain  Cook  in  Spain,  we  have  omitted  to  mention  the  interesting  faets 
tNTOUght  to  light  by  him  respecting  the  woodwork  of  the  celebrated  mosqu^ 
now  tlic  cathedral  of  Cordova.  This  edifice,  the  most  considerable  ever 
erected  by  the  Mahommedans,  was  built  in  the  ninth  century ;  and,  bcinc^ 
intended  to  represent  Mecca  in  the  western  portion  of  their  dominions,  no 
pains  or  expense  were  spared  to  render  it  worthy  the  rank  it  was  designed 
to  hold.  On  examining  the  roof,  it  was  found  that  the  parts  of  the  original 
woodwork  to  which  the  water  had  not  penetrated  (a  casualty  t">  which  the 
mode  of  construction  made  it  too  li:il;!c)  were  perfectlv  preserved,  the 
carving  with  which  they  had  been  ornamented  remaining  uninjured.  It  was 
naturally  an  object  of  interest  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  species  of  tree 
which  produced  timber  with  such  remarkable  pn^ierttes  of  durabihty.  The 
only  information  to  be  obtained  on  the  spot  was  the  common  report,  which 
has  been  copied  from  book  to  book,  that  it  was  the  produce  ot  the  larch, 
and  that  forests  of  this  tree  formerly  existed  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
only  foundation  for  this  idle  story  is  the  resemblance  of  the  Spanish  word 
alerce  to  the  Latin  larix,  from^  which  we  derive  the  English  larch.  Not  a 
shadow  of  prool^  or  even  a  rational  ground  for  conjecture,  can  be  adduced, 
that  this  tree  ever  existed  in  any  part  uf  Spain,  much  less  in  the  vicinity  of 
r'ordova,  the  locality  of  which  is  in  every  respect  .singularly  unsuir»  fi  to  it. 
After  carefully  exaininuig  the  wood  in  que:>lion,  and  comparing  il  with  tiiat  of 
the  alhambrat  the  alcaza,  or  royal  palace  of  Seville,  and  other  remains  of  the 
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Moors  in  Aiitiaiusia,  the  roofs  of  which  are  of  the  i'mus  /'inea,  or  stone  pine, 
once  exteorively  grown  in  Andalusia,  the  anther  came  to  the  condiuion  that 
the  origin  of  the  timber  of  the  mosque  mutt  be  aought  elsewhere,  and  that  it 

"was  not  of  any  Spani.sh,  or  v\vn  European,  tree. 

*'  By  a  sinijiilar  coincidence,  the  subject  hn  !  hrcn  underL^ning  investigation 
about  the  same  time  in  AiVica  itself.  Mr.  Druiuniuiul  iiay,  the  British 
CSonsul  at  Tangiers,  had,  by  tracing  the  Arabic  etymology  of  the  word  alerce, 
by  availing  himself,  we  believe,  of  the  extensive  botamcal  researches  of  the 
late  M.  Schawboe,  the  Danish  consul  in  Morocco,  and  by  collating  the 
accounts  of  the  resident  Moors,  made  out  that  the  alerce,  was  the  Tfiuja 
articulata,  a  tree  which  grows  on  the  Atlas  in  the  vicinity  Tangicrs.  In 
corroboration  of  his  views,  a  j^lant  of  the  timber  in  ouestion  was  transmitted  to 
London.  This  plant,  which  is  still  at  the  rooms  oi^  the  Horticultural  Society 
m  Regent  Strcctfis  20  in,  in  diameter  ;  and  we  arc  authorised  by  Captain  Gone 
to  say,  that  it  not  ovAy  a'jret'S  witii  the  parts  of  the  timber  of  tfip  mosque  at 
Cordova,  which  he  exaunned,  l)ut  tnat  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
identity,  it  is  highly  baUaaiic  and  odoriferous;  the  resin,  no  doubt,  pre** 
venting  the  ravages  of  msects,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  air.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  sandarac  of  the  Orientals,  and  that  this 
species  was  employed,  where  it  could  be  procured,  in  the  construction  of  their 
religious  edifices. 

'*  Our  chief  reason  for  giving  a  notice  of  this  intcrestmg  and  remarkable 
tree  is  the  hope  that,  by  the  assistance  of  our  friends  or  correspondents, 
we  may  be  enabled^  by  seeds  or  by  plants,  to  see  its  addition  to  the  British 

arboretum.  We  know  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  species,  which 
belongs  to  the  Conifene,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Italian  cyjiress,  and  the 
Juniper  of  the  south  of  Eiu'ope,  should  not  be  as  hardy  as  its  con^encrs^ 
which  are  natives  of  similar  latitudes,  and  which  grow  as  well  in  the 
wanner  parts  of  England  as  in  the  south  of  Europe.  We  are  ardently 
desurous  of  its  introduction,  not  only  from  its  historical  interest,  but  from  its 
value  in  an  economical  point  of  view." 

Jagminum  odorat'usimuin  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  —  The  gelsomino  di  Goa, 

called  in  your  Arboretum  BrUannicum  by  the  scientiiic  name  of  Jasminum 
odoratfssimum,  is  the  J.  Sdmbac  var.  tnfoli^tum  of  your  Eneydop^m  of 
Plants,  The  Orand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  III.,  in  1689,  sent  for  ten  or 
twelve  boxes  of  tfn^  plant  from  Goa;  and  amonijst  them  were  found  the  two 
varietief?  of  muirhenno,  one  of  which  has  a  semi-tionble  flower,  and  the  other 
a  double  flower.  The  mugherino  with  a  simple  ilower,  called  the  gclsownna 
del  Gtm^,  and,  by  the  Genoese,  gemetta,  was  the  first  known.  Both  the  first 
and  the  second  varieties  arc  described  by  Tilli  in  the  Orto  Pitano;  the  first  {in 
p.  87.  t.3f.  ),  "  Jisminium  sive  Sauibac  Aiabnm,  folio  accuminato,  flore 
stellato,  ni  ijoiL',  jilbo,  odoratissimo,  vulgn  mugherino;"  tlic  s  roiu!  (p.  87. 
t.  30.),  "Ja-sannmui  Indicum  Mali  aurauiia*  Ibliis,  Horu  albo  pleuo,  amplis- 
stmo."  The  second  variety  is  called,  by  Zuccagni,  Mogorium  goa^nse,  and 
vulgarly  mugherino  di  Goa,  mugherino  di  Ca.stello,  mugherino  <R>|)pio.  The 
latter  is  the  variety  of  Sambac,  which  Cosmo  III.  wished  to  rctani  solely  in 
the  garden  of  the  royj^l  villa  Castello  ;  and,  in  tact,  tiiis  plant  of  royal  privacy 
was  kept  in  custody  with  great  caie  for  more  than  a  century;  but  the  great 
Duke  Leopold,  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  predecessor,  not  only  ordered 
that  it  should  be  propagated  m  all  the  royal  villas,  but  that  it  should  be 
distributed  amongst  amateurs  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries;  and, 
thanks  to  such  provident  liberality,  the  species  is  |)reserved  in  Kuropc  Had 
not  this  been  the  case,  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  a  hhrub  which  is  the 
ornament  of  the  green-house,  and  which,  during  the  time  of  its  flowering,  is 
celd>roted  fi>r  its  exquisite  fragrance;  as,  in  1791»  ttom  some  unfortunate 
effiact  of  malaria,  all  the  plants  of  it  in  Tiiacany  died,  and  that  which  was 
b;(Mf'_'bt  from  Haarlem  also;  and  the  former  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
JSyctanthes  pulch^rrima,  or  the  famcux  jasmin  du  Grand  Due  de  Toscane. 
(  Vide  Zucc.  CetiL,  i.) 
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From  this  you  will  see,  that  the  anecdote  yon  have  taken  from  the  SmfU 
menl  of  Flowers  is  an  ingenious  invention  to  account  for  the  cubiom  of  orix;*-' 
nenting  the  haul  of  the  briile  on  the  dajr  of  her  marriage.  But  nttirli  euVet 
than  1689  (the  period  of  the  introduction  of  die  unigberino  di  Goa),  the 
people  in  the  south  of  Italy  hnd  a  custom  of  oninmcnfin^;  the  head  erf  the 
affianced  bride,  when  slic  approached  the  nltar  to  luivc  the  marriage  ceremony 
perforuicd,  wiih  the  jasmin,  to  show  her  husband  that  she  was  as  pore  and 
Ihigrant  aa  thia  flower*  I  aoapeet  that  thfa  custoiD  haa  heen  tMUODaitOMl  Aooi 
die  East ;  and  Moore,  whom  you  quote,  I  see  ia  of  my  opinion. 

Catalpa  syringae/o/ui.  — •  Speaking  of  this  tree,  you  have  not  fnentionerf, 
among  if»<  tises,  that  the  Japanese,  ncoording  to  Kaerapfer  and  Thunherg,  give 
a  decoction  of  the  pods  to  asthmatic  persons,  and  apply  the  leaves  to  allay 
pains  iu  the  limbs.  With  us,  particularly  among  female  doctors,  a  decoction 
of  the  podt  ia  ordered  aa  the  only  remedy  for  coring  the  hoaid  aatfam  (aram 
umida),  and  also  for  catarrhal  coughs. 

As  I  \vt>h  to  trv  the  cultivation  of  C^nium  Arracdcha.  I  shall  feel  mnch 
obliged  \i  you  will  have  the  goodness  (if  it  is  not  very  inconvenient  to  you) 
to  try  to  get  me  ten  or  twelve  of  tiie  seeds*  —  G.  Manetti,  Monza,  Sept.,  1837. 

[We  are  not  aware  of  there  bebg  any  seeda  of  this  p|*nt  in  Britaht;  tlioqglk 
we  understand  there  are  living  planta  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  OT  we 
had  either  seeds  or  plants,  there  is  no  eorresponaent  that  we  would  he  TOOn 
happy  to  send  some  to  than  our  friend  bignor  Manetti.  —  ComL] 


Art.  V«    Q^eri€$  and  Angmm* 

IirsSCTS  htjurhiu  to  Pear  TVfiet.— Many  of  the  pear  and  apple  trees  herfc 

yearly  sustain  crent  injury  from  a  cause  w  hieh,  until  lately,  I  was  unable  to 
penetrate;  but,  on  1  coking  over  a  lately  published  part  of  the  lIoHuufturnl 
TVafuaviions  (part  ii.  vol.  ii.),  I  found  the  injury  and  its  cause  accurately  dc- 

acribed  by  Bfr.  Knight,  yi/ho  alao  atates  what  he  found  to  be  an  effectual  remedy. 
I  refer  you  to  that  worlc  for  an  account  of  the  inaect,  and  the  manner  in  which 

it  damaircs  the  leaves  ;  and,  in  case  it  is  not  known  in  ^  oiir  vicinity,  I  have  en- 
closed in  the  box  a  few  of  the  damaged  leaves  for  your  inspection;  but  I  be- 
lieve all  the  larvae  have  escaped. 

I  found  the  moth  upon  the  treea  exactly  aa  described  by  Mr.  Knii^Iu ;  and, 
by  way  of  experiment,  I  procured  an  enginefui  of  soapsuds  fVom  the  wash- 
house,  with  which  I  s\  ell  isprinkled  one  pear  tree  (a  York  bergamot) ;  and  I 
now  find  that  tree  very  nearly  free  from  the  disease,  while  its  neighbours  oQ 
both  sides  (of  different  sorts)  have  more  than  half  the  surface  of  many  of  their 
leaves  totally  destroyed.  Whether  my  application  drove  away  the  insects,  of 
whether  they  prefer  other  sorts  of  pears  to  the  Yoric  bergamot,  I  am  unable 
to  determine ;  but  I  believe  the  former  to  be  the  case,  soapsuds  being  de- 
structive to  some  other  kinds'  of  insects.  T  have  cleared  badly  infested  plum 
trees  from  aphides  by  two  washings  with  that  liquid. — J.  B,  Whiting,  KipUn^ 
Calterick,  Aug.  13.  1837. 

It  does  not  appear  quite  clear,  IVom  the  above  communication,  at  wha( 
peri6d  the  aiiplication  of  the  soapsuds  was  made.  I  should  think,  as  the  lar^ 
are  within  tlie  leaf,  no  application  whilst  in  that  stale  could  affect  them.  Tlie 
pcrtect  moths  mav,  |)ernn[i«,  be  deterred  from  laving  their  eggs  upon  trees 
having  had  such  uu  appiicuLiuu ;  but  I  iihould  think  tobacco-water,  or  gas-tar- 
water  would  be  more  disagreeable  to  the  moth  than  soapsuds. — J,  O.  W, 

''TTie  moth,  which  is  the  Tinea  Clerckclla  of  Linnaeus,  appears  in  the  end 
of  Mav  and  the  begimiing  of  June ;  and  it  is  reutlily  distinguished  by  the  sil- 
very wliitcness  of  its  wini^s,  which  arc  tipt  lightly  with  brown,  and  by  its  small 
size,  its  length  scarcely  ea^ceeding  a  single  line.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty 
little  insect)  and  possesses  so  much  activity,  that  it  is  <fiflicult  to  obtain  a  liviqg 
specimen  of  it.  It  probably  deposits  its  eggs,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  Ica 
spawn,  upon  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves;  and  the  larvas,  having  there 
penetrated  through  the  epidermifi^  feed  upon  the  internal  parenchymatooa 
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matter  of  the  leaf.  Brown  and  U^ess  circular  spots  in  consequence  appear 
upon  the  K  aves,  such  as  an  excess  of  heat  would  occasion ;  and  I  have  known 
icveral  gardeners  who  have  supposed  it  to  be  caused  by  Hoiar  aeiion.  Th«se 
lUelfiW  afiots  endoM  ibe  lanw  of  the  inotli  abof e  sieBtioDed*  which  do  not 
exceed  a  line  in  leqgth.  Whenever  the  Xexfm  of  a  pear  tree  contain  many  of 
these,  the  fruit  docs  not  acquire  nciu-Iy  its  natural  size,  and  it  ripens  without 
Qcquiring  either  sweetness  or  Havour.  This  insect  is  an  old  inhaoitant  of  our 
gardens ;  I  first  observed  it  half  a  century  ago,  but  it  appears  latterly  to  have 
become  much  more  abundant.  It  greatly  prefers  some  varieties  of  pears  to 
<ithen ;  the  ChaumonteUe  appears,  amon^t  the  Tarietiea  in  my  garden,  ita 
&vounte,  and  the  glout  moreeau  that  which  it  likes  least  The  moth  ia»  I 
believe,  but  little  known  ;  for  Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  so  kin«l  as  to  give  me  the 
nauie  of  it,  did  not  pos.ses8  a  specimen  till  he  received  one  truni  me.  My  pear 
bad  su&tained,  during  iuauy  succt^^ive  years,  so  much  injury  from  tiie 
depredation  of  this  insect^  and  their  fruit  had  in  consequence  become  lo  do* 
fective  in  freihn^M  and  flavour,  that  I  resolved  to  uproot  the  whole  of  them, 
if  I  failed  to  succeed  in  destroying  or  driving  away  the  insects ;  but  in  the  last 
summer  I  hctd  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  p^eet  suecees  in  driving  thevi  away 
\ijf  the  means  which  I  proceed  to  describe. 

"  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  bloeiom  boda  of  my  pear  treaa 
were  about  the  site  of  larse  peas^  water,  which  held  in  suspension  a  mixtofiB 
of  lime  and  flower  of  sulimur  and  soot,  in  about  equal  portions,  was  thrown 
by  an  cnfrine  over  t!ic  pears  trees  and  the  surface  of  the  wall  to  which  they 
were  tramed.  I  applied  this  mixture  because  I  had  observed,  as  1  have  stated 
in  a  former  communication,  that  it  had  apparently  prevented  the  appearance 
'  of  Mastered  leaves  upon  my  peach  and  nectarine  trees»  though  bjr  what  mode 
Of  operation  I  was  then,  as  I  still  am,  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture;  but 
since  the  fir^t  appUcation  of  it,  I  have  not  neen  a  single  blistered  leaf  upon 
any  tree  to  which  it  was  applied.  I,  of  coiiiise,  diiitingui^h  blistered  leaves 
iiruiii  such  as  have  been  made  to  contract  by  tiie  bite  of  the  aphis. 

The  moths  appeared  as  abundant  as  in  the  prseediog  year;  and  I  tben 
caused  my  tree^  to  be  washed  once  in  ever^  weiek  durii«  a  month,  after  I 
witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  the  moth,  with  a  weak  inmsion  of  tobacco  in 
water:  this  mode  of  treatment  proved  successful,  and  the  foliage  of  my  pear 
trees,  and  some  j^lum  trees  coutipious,  escaped  all  lujury.  The  lauths  were, 
however,  only  dnven  away ;  for  the  leaves  of  two  pear  trees  which  grew  at 
some  distance  were  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  foliage  of  the  medlar  and 
cherry  trees  in  the  vicinity  sustained  a  good  deal  of  injury  from  them.  Nearly 
all  the  leaves'  w!iich  contained  any  of  the  larvae  were  collect<"f!  and  hnrned, 
and  comparatively  very  few  of  the  larvse  escaped;  and  I  do  not  at  aii  doubt 
but  that,  by  adopting  the  sane  measures  next  year,  I  shall  succeed  in  securing 
my  pears  from  future  ii\jury. 

"  There  is  another  species  of  insect  which  frequently  injures  the  pear  tree, 
whose  depredations  arc  less  visible,  and  consequently  less  known  to  gardeners. 
It  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  an  aphis,  mid  is  ioiiud  dispersed  over  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  whilst  young,  and  is  always  immersed  in  a  globule 
of  honey.  In  thdr  more  mature  state,  these  insects  are  found  congregated 
round  the  base  of  the  bud^  particularly  those  which  are  calculated  to  form 
Uossom  buds.  In  this,  as  in  their  first  situation,  they  emit  nnu  h  honey,  and 
the  transmutation  of  the  leaf  hud  into  a  blossoni  bud  is  prevented.  A  large 
number  oi  hmiible  bees  and  wasps  aie  alwayis  attracted  by  the  honey  ejected 
by  this  tnsec^  which  will  never  lail  to  indkate  iti  presence  to  the  gnrdener. 
It  is  in  size  a  little  less  than  the  black  aphis  usually  seen  upon  the  cherry  tree ; 
and  its  colour,  when  it  is  young,  is  a  dull  green,  with  tlotte  l  lines  of  pale 
brown  J  and  in  its  mature  state  its  colonr  is  dark  hrow  ii,  \^uii  transverse 
stripes  of  green  across  its  back.  The  colour  ui  the  male,  wliich  is  winged,  is 
nearly  black,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  a  dull  flam^ 
colour.  It  is  (as  Mr.  Curtis  informs  meX  the  Psylla  Pyri  of  Linnaeus.  I 
noticed  it  in  the  garden  here  about  forty  years  ago^  whenit  rendered  all  the 
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crop  of  pears  perfectly  worthless.  I  Iiave  subsequently  pointed  it  out  to 
gardeners  in  other  situations  ;  aiul  I  suspect  that  it  often  exists  unnoticed, 
and  greatly  injures  the  (piality  of  tlie  pear.  I  washed  my  pear  trees  with  au 
iufuhion  of  tobacco  in  the  spring,  which  t^peared  to  have  destroyed  the  in- 
sects, bat  they  appeared  a^ain  in  great  numbers,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the 
engine  did  not  prevent  thar  doing  considerable  injury.  Not  impropably  an 
infusion  of  the  green  leaves  of  either  the  Nicotiana  tabaeum,  or  N.  nmtica, 
which  mi'jht  hnve  been  obtained  at  a  very  small  expense,  would  have  de- 
stroyed or  driven  tliem  oH;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  uie  to  try  it.**  (^Hort. 
TWifff.,  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.) 

Trcrx  at  Fatviev  ^oAL— -Have  you  had  any  account  of  the  trees  at  Fawl^ 
Hall,  which,  1  iin<k^r  ^;!nd,  arc  almost  equal  to  those  at  Studley,  of  which  you 
have  given  such  beautitul  portraits  in  the  Arboretum  ?  —  T.  B.  S.  Liverpool^ 
Sept,  1.  1837.  [We  have  not,  and  should  feel  extremely  obliged  to  any  reader 
who  will  procure  it  for  us* — Com/.J 

Watering  Vegetablei  wUh  a  Sohhon  of  Soda,  —  A  solution  of  soda  has  been 
applied  with  great  success  to  the  watering  of  veffctables.  The  difference  be- 
tween vegetables  so  trentetl,  ami  those  watered  in  the  usual  way,  is  vers'  con- 
spicuous. Vegetable  marrow  in  common  mould,  when  this  process  has  been 
applied,  has  been  found  to  surpass  plants  grown  in  a  bed  of  dung.  The 
proportion  of  soda  used  is  1  lb.  to  14  gallons  of  water.  (JIfm.  droit., 
Sept.  20  )   [We  should  be  glad  to  have  some  authenticated  particuhura  on 

this  subject. — Cond.] 

VuiiL^i  on  Vine  Leavts.  —  A  correspondent  having  broiiLrlii  us  some  vine 
leaves  trom  a  vinery  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Camberweii,  the  under  sides  of 
which  were  coveted,  more  or  less,  with  a  yellow  fungus,  we  sent  some  of  them 
to  BIr*  Sowerby,  who,  in  answer  to  our  retjuest  that  he  would  let  us  know  the 
name,  says,  "The  production  upon  the  leaves  of  rhr  vine  (wfiich  is  bv  far 
too  common)  belon^rs  to  the  uenus  of /"'ungi  Krineuni  of  Greville;  but  I  do 
not  know  what  specific  name  it  lias,  unless  it  be  the  E.  vitis,  which  is  very 
probable.  It  has  been  by  some  thought  to  be  caused  by  wounds  inflicted  by 
some  minute  insect  or  mite ;  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  has  been  omitted 
b>  Berkeley,  in  Hooker's  Engl'tsh  Flora.  It  is  most  probably  a  diseased  state 
oi"  the  cclhilar  tissue,  producing  hair  similar  to  that  in  the  Plica  pol^^ca."-^ 
«/.  i>.  C.  Sowerbi/,   Camden  Town,  Aug,  1837. 
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September  5. 1837. —  Papers  read.  On  the  Chimonanthus  fragrans,bv  the 
Rev.  J.  Bielfield.  On  the  Vegetation  of  Seeds  after  boiling,  by  W.  Wells,  Esq. 

Ejehibited,  Bolmer  Washington  plum,  from  Mr.  William  Blake,  gardener 
to  George  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith;  imported  by  Mr.  Blake.  Two 
melons  grown  in  the  open  air,  from  John  Williams.  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston. 
Maltese  melon,  weighing  101b.  I0oz.f  from  Mrs.  Nichols  of  Chancellors,  Ham- 
mmmith.  BlackHamburg  and  muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes,  and  twelve  varieties 
of  dahlias,  from  Mr,  Pfttrick  Flanagan,  F  H.S.  Peaches  from  T.  A.  Knight, 
Esq.,  President.  Two  plants  of  a  new  barley,  from  Mr.  John  A.  Henderson, 
F.H.S.  Oiufdium  Bauen,  from  Mr.  Dnnsford,  gardener  to  Baron  Dimsdale. 
R6che«  falcata,  heartsease,  and  dahlias,  trom  Mr.  Lane  ot  Bcrkhampstead.  A 
collection  of  passiiloras,  dianthus,  <S'oRnura  campanulhtum,  £«^chnis  Bungeoj/a, 
Loi)hosp6rnium  sc4ndens,  and  Ver&tdca  coiymb6sa,  from  Mrs.  Manyatt^ 
F.H.S.  Seedling  dahlia  (Croydon  rival),  from  Mr.  Hendrey  of  Croydon. 
Dianthus  Ffscheri,  iTfalvn  ehresia,  Tupinus  sp.,  and  THtoma  media,  from 
Mrs.  Marrvatt,  F.H.iS.  Figs,  grown  on  an  eastern  wall  in  the  open  air.  from 
Messrs.  Colly  nnd  Hill  of  Hammersmith.  Three  drawings  of  orcindcous 
plants,  from  Mrs.  Withers  of  16.  Grove  Terrace,  8t*  John's  Wood  Boad. 
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SeedUng  dahlias  (Ansell's  unique),  from  Mr.  Thomas  Anscll,  Camdeni 
Nursery,  Camilen  Town.  Seedling  and  Cannon  Tlall  rnuscat  grapes,  from 
Mr.  Rol)ert  Buck,  F.H.S.,  ot"  Blackheath.  Newly  invented  artilkial  stone 
flower-pots,  by  Mr.  J.  Stiff  of  46.  Rt^ent  Street,  Lambeth  Walk.  Dahlias, 
from  Mr.  ThonoBS  Hogg  of  P^dingtOD.  Seedling  dahUas,  from  R.  W.  Eyles, 
Ssq.,  of  Brickwood  House,  Croydon*  Fuchsia  fulgens,  from  Mr.  John  Lee» 
F.I  1.8.  A  collection  of  dahlias,  and  a  collection  of  plants,  from  the  Hon* 
W.  F.  Slrangways. 

From  Uie  Garden  of  Uie  Society.  Epiilendrum  ciliure,  t'oiubrctum  purpu* 
reiun.  Lobelia  Regans,  Phl6x  Drumio6ndi,  Ceandthutazikreus,  dahlias. — Fhdt, 
Apples:   Mason's  white^  CalfiUe  rouge  d*ete,  Oslin,  summer  rose,  red 

Quarrendcn,  and  early  white  Calville.  Pears :  Sunnner  St.  Germain  (an  ex- 
cellent bearer  as  a  stamlai  il\  and  poire  tie  cygne.  which  is  verv  tliftcrent  from 
the  swan*s  egg  pear,  already  so  well  known  iu  this  country,  whicii  seems  not 
to  be  a  French  pear,  Madeleine  de  Courson  peach.  Many  kinds  of  fruits, 
which  ought  to  have  been  ripe  a  fortnight  ago,  according  to  their  period  of 
maturity  in  thegenendity  of  seasons,  have  made  little  or  no  progress,  as  far  as 
ripening  and  flavour  are  concerned,  for  the  last  ten  days. 

Awarded,    A  bilver  Knightian  medal  to  Mrs.  Marryatt ;  and  silver  Bank- 
sian  medals  to  Mr.  Ansell,  and  to  Mrs.  Nichols. 

Sapiemier  19.  —  Read,   A  paper  on  the  Growth  of  Melons  in  open-sided 
Flames,  by  John  Williams. 

Exhifnted,  Crossed  llousaince  melons,  grown  in  open-sided  frames  at  Pit- 
niaston,  from  John  Wiliiaais  lisq.,  C.M.H.  S.  Emperor  Alexander  apple,  from 
Mr.  Gibson  of  Turnham  Green.  Bignonia  j'asmindides,  Frankenia  pauciHora 
and  a  collection  of  dahlias,  from  Messrs.  C^handler  and  Sons.  Gannon  Hall 
muscat  grape  and  two  seedling  grapes,  a  collection  of  seedUng  dahlias,  and 
various  cut  flowers,  from  Mr.  Robert  Buck,  F.H.S.  JSru  n  \  erticillata,  E. 
mammosa,  Oesnerii  speciosa,  G.  rntila,  Myanthus  hurbatns,  (ieissomeria  lopdi- 
flora,  Ixora  coccfnea,  Cassia  sp.,  Crowea  «alignu,  and  7/ibiscus  sp.,  from  Mrs. 
l«awrence,  F.H.S.  Qisnera  spl^ndida,  /fed/chium  Oardneradttmi,  and  Gdn- 
gdM  8jp.,  from  Mr.  Redding,  gardener  to  filrs.  Marryatt,  F.H.S.  F6chsi0  lal« 
gens,  from  Mr.  John  Lee,  F.H.S. 

Friim  fhr  (r  frrdr  n  of  the  Socieh/.  Dahlias,  Alsfra  rnf  r?a  hirtella,  Lobelw  Ti'ipfi, 
Dipiupappus  incanu.s,  Linaria  dalmatica,  Calaodrinux  discolor,  Ceanothus  azu- 
reus,  Stokesia  cy&nea,  and  two  hybrid  petunias,  —  JVasf.  Peaches :  Grosse 
mignonne,  Geoige  IV.,  noblesse.  Royal  Oeorae, Royal  Charlotte,  and  Barring- 
ton.  It  may  be  remarked  of  this  se:ison,  that  the  grosse  mignonne  usually  ripens 
in  the  last  week  of  August ;  .so  that  peaches  may  be  said  to  be  more  than  a 
fortnight  later  tlian  they  generally  are.  Elruge  Nectarine.  Pears  :  Waterloo, 
Hessel,  Yutte,  franc  rdal  d'ct^  deux  tetes.  These  are  tdl  good  bearers  as 
standards.  The  Yutte  pear  is  the  most  melting;  but  for  some  it  is  too  much 
perfumed.  The  franc  real  dV'tc  is  a  good  pear.  Jeschil  Armudi,  a  Turkish 
pear  of  fine  colour,  sweet,  but  not  rich  in  this  climate.  Apples:  Dutch  cod- 
nn,  k. ;  no  core,  k. ;  transparent  dc  Christ,  k. ;  Monk's  codhn,  k. ;  sack  nf»p!e, 
k.'f  sumiaer  colilcn  [>ippia  (a  valuable  summer  apple),  clove  pippin,  suunuei' 
Thorle,  Le^ckn  pi[)pin,  Kerrv  pippin,  summer  Crofton,  summer  July  flowers, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  Ponas  seedling  plum,  from  a  standard  ;  a  great  bearer, 
:ui  d ,  n o  d oubt,  a  good  culinary  plum.  8t«  James's  quetsdie  plum,  from  Fischer, 
Gottingen. 

Awarded.  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  J.  Lee,  for  the  Fuchsia  fulgens.  A 
silver  Kn^tian  to  Mrs.  Bfarryatt,  and  to  Messrs.  Chandler,  for  H«l^chniBi 
Gardnchanum  and  Bignon/V/  /asniinoulcs.  A  silver  Banksian  to  IlifesBrB. 
Chandler,  for  dahlias  ;  to  Mr.  Robert  Buck,  for  C^uuon  Hall  grapes;  and  to 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  the  (iesnerrt  rntila. 

October  3.  —  Exhibtted.  O'xalis  Bowici,  irom  Mr.  Frost,  eardener  to  Lady 
Orenville,  Dropmore.  Corys&nthes  macr&ntba,  from  Mr.  Don,  gardener  to 
James  Bateman,  Bsq.,  F.H.S.  Gesnera  splendens,  from  Mr.  Henry  Groom, 
F.H.8.  F6chsici  sp.,  from         Brickwood,  Esq.^  of  Qrove  Lane^  Cam* 
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herwell:  it  was  raised  witliout  artifu  ial  heat  of  any  kind.  A  collection  oi 
daiilias,  from  Me&srs.  Chaiuiicr  and  bonM  ut  V  auxiiuii,  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
grapes ;  a  queen  pine-apple,  weight  3  lb,  6  OS.  |  and  a  Jilltalca  pineapple,  wfc^ight 
4II1.  Sox.;  float  tir.  Bftfis, jgardoacr  to  Sir  Simoo  H.  GMeo  of  Oak  KU. 

East  Bamet.  Two  queen  pine-apples,  weight  3!b.  lOoz.  and  31b.  2oz.,  from 
Mr.  (lundry,  gardener  to  S.  Paynter,  Esq  ,  of  Hichrnond.    -Erica  colorans. 


ueissomeria  longiflora,  JSrtca  Terddllata,  Tinea  rosea,  PoincioiMi  pulcherruna, 
Juatfew  Ucolor,  Clerod^ndruin  speciosisstinuiD,  En»  mMDindss,  G^soeiw  ob- 
IfMif^  and  speciosa,  Conv61vulus  pentanthus,  Ix^a  coccfnea,  Polfapom 


#aKf;na,  C'As.sia  sp.,  Treviranr/  cocti'nea,  JiistiaVi  oblongata,  Brucuiau^wi  iutea, 
iMosa  sp.,  and  Chorizeina  sp.,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.  Oncidium  |)apilio, 
GatUdya  erfspo,  Cyendchtts  LcKldi|M,  Cattleya  Loddigesn,  Epid^ndnun  ciia* 
pidiktuni,  Zygopetalum  Maxillaria,  Z.  Mackayanum  pallidum,  Ond<fi]UB  Bafittrii^ 
Zygopetaluin  Mackay()»f/m,  Epidendrum  pulchrlhun,  E,  elongatum,  from  Mr. 
Dunst'ord,  gardener  to  Baron  Dimsdale,  F.H.S.  Daidias.  Apples:  HeiDeite 
de  Laak  (a  handsome  table  apple),  veliow  Ingcstrie,  Gravcustein,  tran^uirent 
de  Zurich  (partially  transparent  in  this  dimate,  a  cider  apple),  Monk'a  eodlio, 
Homes's  large,  k.;  crimson  queening,  k.;  HoUandbury,  k*|  Kieswick  codfin,  Ic ; 
Hawthornden,  k. ;  Do  Laiule,  k.;  large  wliite  Calville,  k.  ;  stnnmer  July  flower, 
k.;  De  lloniaine,  t. ;  iiutumn  pearmain,  t. ;  Anicncan  summer  pcarmain,  t.  : 
Wormsley  pippin,  k.  and  t.  (thiii  a|jple  still  niuincaiiis  iti>  high  character) ;  Huw  s 
pippin,  t ;  clove  pippin,  t.  Pears  t  Forme  de  b^urra  Do^enie,  Drapier  d*ete 
(a  Tery  meldog  tori),  bcurr^  Romaioe  (a  handsome  fhiit,  deierving  ftrther  trial ; 
po'hi^  on  a  wall,  as  it  is  not  quite  melting  from  a  standard),  poire  figue^ 
nouvdle  dorre,  Flemish  beauty,  T^<)i!«?1iton  bergamots,  Duquesne  d*et^  orange 
hergamot  (an  old  hurt,  now  getung  superbcded  by  more  deserving  kinds),  Hef)- 
worth  (a  very  sugary,  though  scarcely  melting,  kindl,  early  admirable  peach. 
This  generally  grows  very  large ;  larger,  indeed^  than  tae  heat  of  the  paat  atiin- 
mer  could  render  perfectly  melting. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Knightian,  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Clerodendrum  speci- 
osissimum;  to  .1.  Bateman.  Esc].,  tor  Corysnnthes  raacrantha;  and  to  Mr.  Davis, 
fot  the  inubciti  of  Alexandria  graues.  A  silver  Bank^iua  to  Mr.  Gundry,  tor 
pij}0>apple8 ;  and  to  Mr»  Dunaiora,  for  Z)  gopetalmn  MackmydmufK 


A  SscojfD  AdtKthnai  Supplement  to  the  Horitu  BrUatmlcw  n  now  in  prepa- 
lation,  and  will  be  published,  we  trust,  by  Christmas  next.    We  ttUte  uum 

opportunity  of  invitinc:  the  rurators  of  public  and  private  botanic  gardens  to 
send  us  lists,  with  tlu  rc  juisite  information  to  each  species  or  vari('t\-,  of  such 
new  plants  as  they  niay  liave  received  since  1832,  which  may  not  have  been 
hkherto  introduced  In  our  Florieultiiral  Notices  in  this  Magazine,  or  have 
not  been  published  in  anv  other  work.  We  trust  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Cameron, 
Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Bigg;?,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Shepherd,  Mr.  Mar- 
nock,  Mr.  M'Nab,  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  Mr.  M*Nab  of  Dollar,  iVIr.  Mackay 
and  Mr.  Niven  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Belfast,  together  with  such 
cuHiyators,  nurserymen,  or  private  ^rdcners,  as  po.ssess,  or  have  the  charge 
of,  collections,  will  accept  or  this  intimation  instead  of  a  private  letter.  Every 
contribntion  will  be  duly  noticed  in  the  preface  to  the  woric,  of  which  a  pre> 
.seatation  copy  will  be  sent  to  every  contributor. 


Art.  VII.   A  Second  Additional  Su 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  L  a  summary  View  ^  the  Progreis  of  Gardaiingt  tmd  ^ 
Rural  Improvement  generally ^  in  Briiahtt  during^  ike  Year  1857; 
miih  some  Noikee  relative  ia  the  State  of  both  in  Foreign  Cmmtriee* 
By  the  Comductok. 

In  order  to  facilitate  tlie  comparison  of  this  siminiary  with  that 
given  last  year  (see  Vol.  XII.  p.  613.),  we  sliall  proceed  nearly  iu 
the  same  order  we  have  there  adopted  ;  viz.  l.  The  general  Sub- 
ject; 2.  The  Science  of  Garden  iiiir ;  3.  Practice;  4-.  Statistics; 
.5.  Rural  mid  Domestic  Iinpi-ovcnient  generally  ;  6.  Gardcninfr 
and  Kinal  Improvement  in  i'oreiga  Countries;  aud,  iastJjr, 
7*  Obituary. 

TH£  GENERAL  SUBJECT. 

Eveiy  year  appears  to  add  to  the  interest  which  is  taken  Im 
^(ardening  pursuits  in  this  country;  and  for  some departmentSt 
particularly  that  of  floricoltiire^  the  puk^  at  present  may  be 
said  to  have  a  decided  passion.  The  culture  of  the  dahlia* 
though  it  has  not  attained  so  extravagant  a  pitch  in  Endand  as 
that  to  which  the  tulip  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  Holland,  is  yet 
now  engaged  in»  in  Britain^  by  a  much  greater  number  of 
persons  tnan  ever  were  possessed  by  the  tuiipomania.  The 
excitement  produed  by  the  premiums  ofiered  bv  societies  for 
excellence  in  this  flower  lias  been  one  of  the  cnief  sources  ^ 
income  to  nmrserymen  and  florists  throughout  the  coontiy  for 
aome  years  past;  and  is  rather  on  the  increase  than  otherwise. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  it  has  not  akogelfaer  absorbed  the 
attention  and  the  energies  of  country  gentlemen ;  and  that  the 
planting  of  the  more  choice' kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  tbe 
Ibrming  of  pinetums  and  arboretums,  though  not  yet  so  general 
as  the  culture  of  dablias»  and  the  laying  out  of  flower^gacdens. 
Is  making  considerable  progress.  We  should  not  wtsn  to  see 
the  ardour  for  the  dahlia  and  other  flowers  in  the  sliglitest  de- 
gree diminished ;  and,  with  respect  to  flowei -gardens,  they  cannot 
be  too  numerous,  tiiou^h  \vc  wish  wc  could  see  them  laid  out 
and  planted  in  belter  table:  but,  combined  wilh  iUU  ardour  lor 
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floriculture^  we  oerUinly  do  wish  to  see  country  gentleoien  and 
their  gardeners  more  alive  to  the  beauty  and  interest  created  by 
trees  and  shrubs.    To  the  comparative  permanence  of  that 
beauty  and  interest^  we  have  to  add  the  fact  of  the  trees  and 
sbrubs  requiring  less  annual  care,  in  every  future  stage  of  their 
growth*  than  any  description  of  herbaceous  plants.    We  must 
refer  our  readers  to  what  Du  Hamel  says  on  the  subject  (See 
Vol.  XL  p.  614.).  A  single  year's  neglect  in  a  collection  of  dah- 
lias, or  of  a  flower-garden,  will  be  attended  \\\\\\  the  certain  loss 
of  the  finer  varieties  in  the  one  case,  and  with  confusion  and 
disorder  in  the  other ;  but  trees  and  shrubs,  if  not  planted  too 
oLoaely  together,  will  maintain  their  beauty  and  interest  for  several 
years*  with  no  other  attention  than  that  of  excluding  cattle^  or 
other  animals  that  are  injurious  to  them.   This  may  be  con- 
•aidered  as  proved  by  the  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  at  White 
KnigbtBy  on  which  no  expense  has  been  bestowed  in  procur- 
ing new  kinds  for  the  last  twelve  years,  while  those  remaining 
are  still  the  admiration  of  every  one.   A^n,  therefore,  we  re- 
commend the  formation  of  coUecdons  ot  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
pinotums,  of  quercetoms,  salicetums,  ulmetums,  thorneriesy 
and  hardy  heatheries,  to  the  possessors  of  country  residences ; 
and  the  giving  honorary  prizes  for  such  collections  to  horticut- 
torat  societies. 

As  the  influence  of  societies  and  of  publications  is  as  great  in 
gardening  as  it  is  in  other  human  pursuits,'  the  establishment  of 
the  GarSsnei^s  OazeUe^  in  January  last,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Central  School  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture  more 
recently,  may  be  recorded  as  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
the  gardening  history  of  the  year  1837.    For  both  the  public 
appear  to  be  indebted  to  the  activity  and  zeal  of  Mr.  George 
Glenny.    The  West  London  Gardeners*  Associulion  for  mutual 
Instruclion  was  commenced  in  Nov.  1836  (see  p.  88. )•    Its  meet- 
ings have  been  held  renrnlarly  dnrinjr  the  present  year  :  and, 
though  it  is  not  caltulatLcl  iur  display,  yet  we  (|ucstion  if  any 
horticultural  society  in  existence     e(|iially  well  adapted  for  the 
improvement  of  young  gardeners.    This  society,  which  consists 
solely  of  working  gardeners,  owes  its  origin  and  its  activity 
mainly,  we  believe,  to  our  correspondent  Mr.  Fish. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hirge  towns, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  suburban  gardens,  that  such  asso- 
ciations as  the  last  can  be  formed  ;  but,  as  every  gardener,  l>efore 
he  can  be  considered  as  deserving  a  good  situation,  must  have 
worked  one  year,  at  least,  in  one  or  other  of  the  public  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  or  Edinburgh,  there  are  ample 
materials  for  two  institutions  of  the  kind  ;  and  smaller  ones 
might  be  formed  in  all  country  towns,  wherever  tliere  were  three 
or  tour  gardeners  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Hie  ad  van- 
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tages  of  mutual  verbal  dtscossiotiy  among  persons  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit,  are  so  great»  that  they  can  scarcely  be  «xag^erated* 
The  very  circumstance  of  acquiring  facility  in  expresamff  our 
opinions  in  an  oiF«hand  manner  is»  next  to  writii»  a  good  EBtter, 
a  great  personal  recommendation  to  any  man.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  to  the  mind  what  cleanliness  and  propriety  of  dress  are  to 
the  body ;  and  it  never  can  fail  to  insure  respect.  W  e  ha^e  often 
taken  occasion,  in  thb  Magazine,  to  recommend  the  study  of 
£nglish  fframmar,  composition,  and  letter-writtog  to  young  gar- 
deners ;  because,  it  is  by  the  appearance  and  manners,  or  by  the 
correspondence,  of  an  applicant  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
employers  of  gardeners  judge  of  their  general  merits.  To  have 
a  good  address,  and  to  be  able  to  write  a  good  letter,  will  not 
enable  a  gardener  to  keep  a  place  after  he  has  got  it;  but  k  will 
so  farther  towards  securing  him  the  preference  in  a  oompediMm 
K>r  one,  than  any  other  kind  of  knowledge  that  we  are  aware  ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  proposed  employer  nas  some  knowledge  of 
gordeninp  himself,  or  relies  solely  on  the  judgment  of  another  to 
choose  his  gardener.  We  say  nothing  here  of  the  professionsl 
advantages  which  the  members  of  such  an  institution  as  the  West 
London  Gardeners'  Association  will  derive  from  It,  since  they 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one*  Associations  of  this  kind,  in 
connexion  with  a  system  of  examination  similar  to  that  nowprao- 
tised  by  the  Horticultural  Society  (see  Vol.  XII.  p.610.)»  would 
probably  go  farther  towards  raising  the  scientific  chafacler  of 
gardeners  than  any  other  cause  whatever. 

THE  8CIENCB  OF  GARDEN  INO. 

VegetaUe  Pht/siologi/  and  Si/$iemaiic  Boiatijf*  —  The  subject  of 
hybridising,  or  cross-breeding,  in  plants  has  been  philosophically 
treated  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W«  Herbert  (see  p.  870.),  and  the 
doctrine  confirmed,  that  it  is  by  art  thus  employed,  and  by  selec- 
tion, that  the  most  ornamental  and  the  most  useful  varieties  of  v»> 
getablcs  are  to  be  procured  by  man  from  the  species  supplied  by 
nature ;  which  species,  with  reference  to  human  enjoyment,  may  be 
considered  as  the  raw  material  for  man's  manufacture  or  adaptiuioii 
to  his  use.  It  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  cross-breeding 
is  of  fctjuai  importance  in  culinary  vegetables  and  forest  trees  as 
it  is  in  flowers  and  fruits;  but  this  is  merely  because  selection  hiis 
been  more  employed  in  the  case  of  these  productions  than 
hybridising-  Cultivators,  howeyer,  of  the  giudtij,  die  larin,  and 
the  forest,  are  every  year  pa}  in«^  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
subject  of  procuring  iiuiiroved  varieties;  and  what  Mr.  Herbert 
has  done  in  flowers,  and  Mr.  Knight  in  iiuits,  will  be,  in  time, 
effected  in  tlie  common  vcgetablcii  and  corns,  and  even  in  forest 
Jrees.  Some  very  interesting  physiolo^rical  remarks  by  Mr, 
Beaton  (p.  203. }»  having  immediate  application  to  the  manage* 
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SMDfc' of  fimt  trees,  with  r^rd  to  improving  the  produce  and 
proMring  new  Tacieiiefli  di»erve  the  patticiilar  attention  of  th» 
|iinrti€et  gardener.  Amng  the  many  scattered  &cts  re^in^ 
t0  YegetaUe  physiology  which  will  be  found  recorded  under 
ikm  hend  of  Gmend  NoHen  in  the  present  volume^  we  may  refer 
lo  •  ramsffk  by  Signor  Manetti  respeetii^  impr^pating  plants 
witih  strong  orpeculiar  odours*  (p.  624.) 

CSIAmiM.— llie  snl^ccts  of  temperature,  the  weather,  and  watert 
Dskttvely  to  the  cuHiirc  of  pknts,  wiH  be  found  treated  on  in 
riDtta  articles»  bnt  aMwe  particularly  in  one  in  p.  14«,  and  in  the 
iatroduetiett  to  Mr.  Thompson's  FruU  Bepori*  (p.  544.) 

PRACTICE  OF  GABDENIKQ. 

Ntm  AgetiiMcf  Ciilhire^  —  A  very  important  point  which  we 
have  IQ  notice  under  this  head»  is  the  process  of  Kyanising,  or 
*lTyHg,  every  kind  of  wood  to  be  tised  for  garden  purposes,  by 
immefiing  it  in  a  sc^ution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  not  easy 
lo  oonvinoe  practical  men  of  the  value  of  thb  pre|)aration ;  never- 
theless it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  both  by  theory  and  experi- 
wamt  We  refer  to  what  is  stated  on  the  sul^ect  in  p.  565. ;  and 
we  nu^  also  direct  attention  to  several  papers  in  the  Jrchitecturai 
lii^azme  for  the  present  year,  and  one  by  Charles  Waterioa» 
Esq.,  in  his  Essays  ofi  Natural  Histoiy,  just  published.  One 
caution  we  think  it  necessary  to  give  to  those  who  intend  makin<T 
use  ol*  this  process,  which  is  to  shape  and  fit  the  wood  to  be 
Kyanised  exactly  for  the  purpose  for  whicli  it  is  intended  before 
submitting  it  to  the  process.  Tliis  will  aj:>pear  the  more  neces- 
sary, when  it  is  considercci  that  the  Kvaiiiaiiif^,  or  tanning,  process 
penetrates  only  a  very  few  iiiieb  iiiU)  the  suriacc  ol  tliu  wood  :  in 
clo:5e-graiiied  vvoud,  lur  example,  such  as  the  beech ^  hol  more  thaii 
a  quarter  of  an  indi ;  and  ii^  ii)Oser-grained  woods,  ^uc\i  as  com- 
mon deal,  very  seldom  more  than  half  an  inch.  If,  therefore,  a 
gardener  were  to  Kyaiiise  tallies  for  naming  j)Uints,  or  sticks  for 
tying  them  up,  before  sharpening  the  ends  to  be  inserted  in  the 
ground,  and  were  to  sharpen  these  ends  afterwards,  the  rot  would 
commence  below,  just  as  soon  as  if  the  process  of  Kyanising  had 
not  been  employed.  We  are  particularly  anxious  to  irnni  LSs 
this  on  the  minds  of  gardeners;  because,  in  consequence  o[  bome 
persons  having  an  idea  thnt  the  corrosive  sublimate  penetrates  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  wood  immersed  in  it,  they  have  it  Kyanised 
first,  and  sawn  up  into  iiie  lorms  in  which  they  mean  \o  use  it 
afterwards.  Assuredly,  the  wooti  so  treated,  if  in  pieces  iliirker 
than  an  inch,  will  not  be  rendered  one  whit  more  durable  by  llie 
process  than  if  it  had  never  been  submitfed  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  preparing  the  wood  first,  and  Iw  anising  it  afterwards, 
not  ordy  a  prolonged  durability  is  o!)taineil,  l)ut  the  expense  of 
painting  is  reiidereci  uinieeessary,  nidess  for  ornament.  The 
process  of  Kyauising     calculated  to  give  much  greater  dura- 
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bility  to  espaliers  for  fhiit  trees ;  to  hot*be4  frames  and  sasim  of 
every  descriptkm ;  to  all  kinds  of  trellis-work;  to  rods  andstdres 
of  every  kind  for  tying  up  plants ;  to  talliesy  large  and  small>  fer 
naming  plants ;  to  mats  and  canvass  for  covering  tbero;  to  ped^ 
thread  and  strands  of  bast  mat  for  tying  them;  to  baskets  for 
carrying  them ;  and  to  hurdles  of  reeds  or  straw  for  protection  ^ 
and»  in  shorty  to  every  thin^  made  of  wood^  or  vegetable  fthre^ 
used  in  the  formation  or  culture  of  a  garden*  It  would  thus  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  proprietors  of  sardens  and  pleasureyotredst 
if  they  could  overcome  their  prejudices  so  far  as  to  ^we  it«liial* 
As  objects  deserving  of  recommendation,  we  may  mentkm  dac 
labels  and  prepared  ink,  as  the  very  cheapest  and  easiest  method 
of  naming  plants,  and  as  one  that  will  last  Irom  seven  to  ten  years, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  duration  of  wooden  labels,  that 
are  not  Kyantsed.  An  improved  method  of  painting,  lettering, 
«nd  varnishing  wooden  tallies  (p.  58.)  deserves  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  not  faith  in  the  Kyanising  process.  Green's 
chests  of  tools  for  amateur  gardeners,  and  especially  for  ladies, 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  amateurs. 

Garden  Operatioiis.  —  Several  modes  of  grafting  the  vine  have 
been  suggested  at  different  times  in  this  Magazine,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  is  described  at  p.  117.  The  subject  of  herha- 
coous  graftiniT  has  never  been  taken  up  as  it  ought  to  l>e  by  British 
gardeners,  thougli  it  might  be  employed  as  one  of  tlic  most 
expeiliiiou!^  and  successful  methods  of  multiplying  the  more  rare 
species  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  Almost  the  only  gardener  in 
tliis  country  who  has  juiopted  it  successfully  is  Mr.  Smith  of 
llopctcxni  Mouse.  The  mistletoe  has  been,  for  some  yeacs  past, 
sucessfully  budded  and  grafted  on  different  kinds  of  trees  by  a 
nurseryman  at  Malvern  (see  p.  206.) ;  so  that  the  curious,  in  every 
pat  t  of  the  country,  may  now  possess  piunts  bearing  this  inter*- 
esti ng  parasite. 

Insects^  JJ/srusrs,  Srr.  —  The  injuries  caused  by  insects  in 
former  times,  were  ' nu^iclt  i  ed  by  cultivators  as  blights  sent  by 
Providence,  which  conid  not  be  prevented,  and  must,  therefore, 
l)e  submitted  to;  but  uKxlern  science,  by  tracing  these  evils,  m 
conunon  with  others,  to  their  origin,  has  given  us,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  control  oi  what  was  once  consi<k'rLd  as  fate.  Garden- 
ers are  now  beginning  to  cli  cover  insects  where  they  never  before 
thought  of  looking  toi  them  ;  and  hence  we  have  considered  it 
for  their  advantage  to  devote  more  attention  and  space  to  entomo- 
\o[:\  in  this  Magazine  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  Tlic  articles 
in  ilie  present  volume  by  Mr.  Westwooil,  are  not  only  cakuhited 
to  instruct  the  nr  irdeiTpr  as  to  how  he  mav  prevent  or  destroy  in- 
sects,  but  to  sharpen  iiis  iiabits  of  observation  generally,  and  to 
render  the  studv  of  insects  not  only  a  beneficial,  but  a  pleasure- 
able,  pursuit.    Other  articles  respecting  insects^  contributed  bjr 
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various  correspondents,  and  the  publication  of  the  very  orig^inal 
work  of  Kbllar,  mentioned  under  oar  Literary  Notices^  as  par<* 
tioaiarly  a^pted  to  gardeners^  will  contribtite  to  the  same  result. 

.  Jj/nubeape- Gardening  and  Garden  Architecture.  —  We  haTe 
been  gratified  by  having  observed,  in  the  course  of  tlie  year  a 
garden  in  whicii,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  had  beeo 
mritten  in  this  Magazine  on  the  subject  of  the  Gardenesque^  a 
very  perfect  examfMe  Is  exhibited  of  this  style  of  planting  and 
jiiaiiagement.    We  dlude  to  the  grounds  of  the  Rev.  T.  Wil- 
Hams  of  Hendon  Rectory,  in  which  there  is  a  portion  of  shrub- 
bery which  forms  a  perfect  example  of  this  manner.  While  the 
wliole  of  this  shrubbery  resembles,  at  a  distance,  other  continuous 
masses  of  shrubs ;  yet,  as  we  approach  it,  we  discover  that  every 
individual  shrub  is  isolated,  and  is  at  several  inches'  distance^ 
aoeording  to  its  height,  from  those  which  surround  it*  R^rdin|? 
these  shrubs  more  closely,  we  find  that  each  has,  by  prunmg  and 
tying  in,  or  stretching  out,  its  branches  formed  into  a  regular 
svmmetricfli  head ;  still  maintaining  the  natural  shape  of  the 
snnibor  tree,  whether  conical,  globular,  fastigiate,  or  spreading. 
In  conseouence  of  the  light  and  air  admitted  all  round  Uie  plants 
so  treated,  their  sides  are  covered  with  fine  foliage,  and,  in  the 
proper  seasons,  with  blossoms  and  fruit    The  taller-growing 
shrubs  arc  placed  in  the  middle  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
lower  growing  kinds  at  the  margin ;  and,  while  there  is  a  judicious 
cooqiosition  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  kinds,  in  order  to  pro- 
dooe  eftct  ui  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  not  a  single  herbaceous 
plant  is  introduced.    A  nearer  approach  to  our  beau  ideal  of  a 
gardenesqoe  shrubbery  we  never  expect  to  meet  with ;  and  what 
enhances  the  interest  is,  that  only  the  more  rare  and  valuable 
species  are  admitted*  It  is  true  that  diis  mode  of  cultui*e  is  much 
more  expensive  than  the  picturesque  manner  in  which  shrubs 
are  planted  at  irregular  distances,  and  allowed  to  grow  up 
touctiing  each  other  in  groups  or  tufls,  without  much  pruning ; 
but,  whne  the  picturesque  manner  has  its  own  beauties,  and  is  best 
adif>led  for  shrubberies  on  an  extensive  scale,  where  not  many 
species  are  employed,  the  gardenesque  manner  is  better  adapted 
for  small  gardens,  where  there  is  only  room  for  one  plant  of  a 
speeies  or  variety,  or  where  the  species  and  varieties  employed 
are  rare  and  valuable.  The  gardenesque  manner  (without  much 
pruning  or  tying)  is  obviously  the  only  mode  adapted  for  public 
institutions ;  in  which  every  tree  and  shrub  ought  to  have  suf- 
ficient room  to  show  its  natural  shape,  and  ought  on  no  account 
to  have  that  shape  and  its  general  effect  neutralised  by  being 
surrounded  by  a  common  monotonising  mixture,  such  as  we  find 
in  almost  all  public  gardens,  even  where  rare  plants  are  intro- 
duced. It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  im- 
provements going  forwai'd  in  the  landscape  department  through- 
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out  the  coiintrv.  Among  the  garden  buildings  newly  completed, 
or  in  ))ro<ri  ess,  may  be  mentioned  the  range  of  hot-houses  in  the 
]M;jiichester  Botanic. il  and  Horticultiirnl  Garden,  those  in  the 
Kiliiiburgh  Botanic  Garden,  a  spleiulicl  coui>ervatory  prepnriiiir 
for  '^rreiitham  Hall  by  Clark  of  Birmingham,  a  range  for  the  JJuke 
of  Beilku  d,  uiui  a  gigantic  house  at  Chatsworth.    Among  the 
minor  structures  figured  and  described  in  the  present  Vohi me,  is 
a  span-roofed  pit  for  green-house  })lants,  by  Mr.  John  Bevis  (see 
p.  217. )»  in  which  ventilation  is  effected  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
vents the  plants  from  damping  off' during  winter.    The  use  of* 
garden  ornaments  of  artificial  stone,  or  of  earthenware,  is  in-- 
creasing  rapidly  throughout  the  country.    In  many  places,  they 
are  not  introduced  with  propriety,  and  in  others  they  are  far  too 
numerous ;   but  their  frequency  will  lead  reflecting  persons 
to  ciKjuire  why  they  please  in  some  instances,  and  displease 
in  others  ;  and,  in  the  end,  a  better  taste  will  prevail.  Who- 
ever understands  the  meaning  of  the  phrase     unity  of  ex-» 
pression,"  and  can  examine  any  scene  presented  to  hiui  by  the 
test  of  its  beini;  or  not  beinnr  "<i  harmonious  whole,'*  will  be  able 
to  determine  what  is  right  aiul  what  is  wrongs  in  ihc  disposition 
of  sculptural  ornaments  in  gardens.     All  arcliitectural  objects 
and  statuary,  being  ponderous  and  intended  for  great  duration, 
should  be  placed  on  bases  obviously  secure  and  durable.  A 
vase  or  a  statue  should  never  be  set  down  on  grass  or  on  dug 
ground,  without  a  decided  pedestal,  resting,  or  appearing  to  rest, 
on  a  sec^ne  foundation;  and  it  should  never  be  set  on  any- 
thing less  obviously  durable  than  masonry.  Where  such  objecU 
form  the  predominating  featui*es  in  a  scene,  they  should  alwi^ 
be  connected  with  some  kind  of  building,  such  as  a  parapet 
or  terrace  wall,  or  even  a  stone  border  to  a  walk,  a  bed,  or  a 
pond  ;  and,  in  default  of  these,  even  a  paved  walk  between  a  row 
of  statuesy  the  pedestals  standing  on  a  flng-stone,  projected  from 
the  pavement  into  tlie  adjoining  turf  or  dug  ground,  will  tend 
to  preserve  unity  of  expression.  Even  an  area  of  gravel  projected 
from  a  gravel  walk,  and  extending  an  inch  or  two  all  round  the 
pedestal,  will  have  a  tendency  to  maintain  the  secure  architectural 
character  which  ought  always  to  accompany  architectural  and 
sculptural  objects.    Root-works,  rustic  baskets,  and  other  tern* 
porary  objects  or  structures  of  this  kind,  should  seldom  or  never 
be  introduced  in  the  same  scene  with  vases,  statues,  or  other 
articles  of  stone.    A  very  common  error  In  composing  what  is 
called  rockwork  is,  to  intermix  temporary  materials,  such  as  old 
roots,  stumps  of  trees,  8cc.,  with  durable  and  permanent  ones, 
such  as  fragments  of  rock,  pieces  of  scorise,  vitrified  bricks^  &c« ; 
with  artistical  fragments,  such  as  pieces  of  hewn  stone,  sculp* 
ture,  vases,  &c. ;  or  with  natural  objects,  such  as  shells,  corals^ 
dec;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  heterogeneous,  or  atvariaonA 
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vith  the  principle  of  uni^  of  expression.  Each  of  these  dassev 
of  meterials  might  make  so  many  different  kinds  of  rockwork,  or 
rather  of  hiMtats  for  the  display  of  plants.  To  mix  aU  of  ^em, 
or  eTcn  any  two  of  themt  together  is*  however^  in  onr  eyes,  at 
wianee  with  every  principle  of  ^ood  taste^  We  think  it  nsefwl 
to  throw  out  remarss  of  this  kind  in  this  general  smmnary  ; 
because,  i»  we  have  stated  in  former  voLomes*  the  point  In  iHiicb 
modern  gardeners  most  require  adraneement  is»  the  percesptioo 
of  coiiMsteney  and  ineonaislency  in  matters  of  taste.  Tempovmry 
glass  sirnctures,  flued  borderSf  and  conserrative  walls  hare  been 
mentioned  or  treated  of  in  di^rent  parts  <^  the  present  Volume  ; 
aiidy  though  the  subject  of  growing  exotics  in  the  c^^en  air  by 
means  of  such  aids  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  promises  to  be  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  beauty  and  interest,  as  superior  to  that 
prod  IK  t  il  by  plants  grown  in  small  pots,  as  a  conservatory  is  to 
a  shctl-roofed  greenJiouse. 

Arboriculture,  —  Some  years  ago,  tlirough  the  exertions  of 
Mi.  Lawson,  the  eminent  seedsman  of  Edinbu rcih,  many  thou- 
sands  of  i^inus  Cembra^  raised  from  seeds  imported  troui  Swit- 
zerland, were  planted  in  tliilcrenc  parts  uf  iScuilarul ;  iuid,  what 
is  remarkable,  though  this  tree,  in  the  climate  ot  LDiition,  seldom 
makes  shoots  above  G  in.  or  Sin.  in  a  year,  in  the  neighboia  liood 
of  Edinlmrgh  it  has  made  slioois  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  annually.  A 
great  tnany  larches,  raised  from  seetls  receivtil  irom  the  Tyrol 
(see  Highland  Soc,  Tram.,  vdI.  xi.  p.  391.)  by  Mr.  Lawson, 
have  also  been  planted  in  8codand  j  and  the  plants,  w  e  m  e 
Informed,  show  a  deeper  green  in  the  foliage  than  that  of  p hints 
raised  frnm  British  seeds.     The  black  pine  of  Austria,  aUo 
introduced  l)y  Mr.  Lawson,  has  been  planted  to  a  consideiablc 
extent;  more  especially  by  Sir  John  N.ismyth,  at  New  Posso,  in 
Peeblesshire.     Among  the  most  uselul  exertions  that  have 
been  made  in  arboriculture  for  the  last  year,  and  durmg  some 
years  previously,  arc  those  of  Messrs,  Grigor,  nurserymen  at 
Elgin  and  Forres ;  who,  stimulated  by  the  rewards  offered  by^ 
the  Highland  Society,  have  been  the  means  of  disseniinatintr 
jnany  thousand  plants  of  tlie  true  Highland  pine,  by  far  the 
most  valuable   timber   tree    incligeuoiis  or  in    cultivation  in 
Europe,  next  to  the  larch  and  the  oak.    It  nuiy  be  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  of  all  the  ultra- European  trees  which  have  been 
culuvated,  hi  Britiun,  for  such  a  time  as  to  admit  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  their  timber,  there  is  not  one  the  timber 
of  whicli  is  equal  to  tliat  of  the  trees  indigenous  to  Europe* 
The  only  shadow  of  an  exception  is  the  Populus  tnonilifera, 
which  is  a  very  doubttul  native  of  America,  and  much  more 
likely,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  an  improved  European  tree.  The 
oaks  of  America,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  worth  little  as  timber, 
either  in  America  or  i:^ope>  when  compared  with  the  Britisb 
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oak ;  with  the  exception  of  the  live  oak»  which  will  not  attain  a 
timber  size  in  Britain,  No  American  pine  or  fir,  that  will  attain 
the  siae  of  a  forest  tree  in  this  comitry,  has  wood  equalling  that 
of  the  Scotch  pine,  the  larch,  or  the  sproce.  We  might,  in  like 
manner,  go  through  all  the  genera  of  American  trees;  but  we 
have  said  enoughi  we  trust,  to  impress  the  reader  with  an  Idea 
of  the  importance  of  coltivatiog  for  timber,  and  on  a  large  scale, 
the  improved  varieties  of  European  species.  Not  that  we  wish 
to  discourage  the  planting  of  ultra^Eoropean  trees  on  a  large 
scale  also ;  because  there  may  be  some  of  these  that  will  prove 
for  more  valuable  in  this  country  than  we  have  any  idea  of;  and, 
alsoi,  because  they  add  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  our  general 
scenery,  and  may,  at  some  luture  time,  give  rise  to  improved 
kinds  by  cross-breeding. 

Some  valuable  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  beech  in  ex* 
posed  situations,  and  on  raising  the  oak  in  the  government 
plantations,  will  be  found  in  the  present  Volume. 

T/n'  Arhoretum  et  FitUicetum  Britanniatm  (we  do  not  refer  to 
our  book  of  that  name,  but  to  living  collections),  in  general, 
receives  some  little  addition  every  year.  Among  trees,  the  most 
remarkable  that  has  been  brought  into  notice  during  1837, 
is  a  species  of  fir  from  Cephalonia.  ii  was  raisetl  from  seeds 
receivetl  from  the  island  oi  that  name,  by  Charles  IJoare,  Esq., 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago;  but  no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken 
of  it  by  aiiy  one,  till  the  recent  increasing  taste  for  planting 
pinetums  stimulated  the  nurserymen  to  search  in  every  direction 
for  new  species  of  pines  and  firs.  One  of  the  iinest  shrubs 
brought  forward  during  the  year  is  Cowan/Vz  plicata  (see 
p.  432.).  It  is  evergreen,  witli  the  leaves  and  habit  of  a 
shrubby  potentilla  ;  and  flowers  like  those  of  the  rose  in  Ibrm 
and  structure,  and  of  a  piiik  colour.  A  double-flowered  rho- 
dodendron has  been  oiigiiKiteil  in  Paris,  and  the  whole  stock  of* 
plants  of  it  already  imported  into  this  country,  by  Mr.  Lawson 
of  Edinburgh.  A  few  new  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
raised,  during  the  past  summer,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  whicii  will  form  subjects  of  notice  on  some  future 
occasion.  A  valuable  article  on  the  propagation  ot  the  pine  ;unl 
fir  tribe  by  cuttings,  by  Mr.  Lindsay;  and  another  by  Mr. 
Frost,  on  his  mode  of  treating  the  rar(>r  species  in  the  Drop- 
more  pinetum,  well  deserve  the  atteniion  of  nurserymen  and 
gardeners  who  have  the  care  of  collections. 

I'loricultnrc.  —  Dahlias  and  roses  in  the  open  garden,  and 
orchideoiis  ]ilants  in  the  stoves,  coiUniuc  to  be  the  fashionable 
objects  <){  c  ulture.  Some  new  Californian  animals  or  perermials, 
raised  from  seeds  sent  home  bv  Douglas,  or  some  other  col- 
lectors, are  annually  coming  info  flower,  and  finding  their  way 
into  botanical  periodicals  and  catalogues.  Some  interesting 
additions  to  our  knowledge  respecting  such  ornamental  flower- 
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ing  plants  as  will  not  be  eaten  by  hares  or  rabbiis  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Frost  of  Dropmore  (sec  p.  4-98.);  and  Mr.  C^ie 
has  directed  attention  to  the  very  important  subject  of  the  culture 
of  certain  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  Iiardy  animals;  which, 
when  sown  in  autumn,  will  endure  our  most  severe  winters,  and 
come  into  flower  earlier  in  sprin<;  that  ihey  would  by  any  other 
mode  of  treatment.  This,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  will 
afford  to  those  who  cannot  go  io  much  expense,  n  very  cheap 
mode  of  making  a  fine  display  in  a  tiower-garden ;  and,  as  many 
of  these  annuals  thrive  under  the  s!mde  of  deciduous  trees,  thev^ 
will  admit  of  producing  a  fine  siiow  of  flowers  in  situations  in 
woods  and  among  groups  of  trees,  where  no  art  of  the  gardener 
can  make  flowers  in  general  thrive. 

HorticttUure,  —  We  refer  to  Mr.  Thompson's  interesting 
report,  by  which  it  will  appear  that  the  present  year  has  been 
singularly  unfavourable  for  judging  of  the  character  and  merits 
of  different  kinds  of  fruit  A  fair  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
coiling  system  of  vine  culture  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Grey 
(p.  500O9  who  thinks  that  it  requires  too  much  expense  and 
attention  for  general  uses  which  has  been  our  opinion  from  the 
first  introduction  of  this  mode  of  training  by  Mr.  Mearns.  (See 
Vol.  X.  p.  14<l.)  Mr.  Paxton  informs  us  that  the  3/iisa  Caven- 
dish/7 still  continues  to  answer  his  expectations;  and  he  is  of 
opinion  with  us,  that  it  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most 
valuable  hot-house  fruits  for  small  suburban  gardens;  because 
it  may  be  gromi  In  a  pit,  heated  either  by  dung  or  fire  heat; 
because,  like  other  scitamineous  plants,  it  does  not  require  an 
intense  light;  and  because  a  single  plant  will  produce  at  least 
ten  times  more  fruit  than  a  pine-apple  plant,  which  would  occupy 
the  same  space,  and  require  the  same,  or  a  longer,  period  to  bring 
it  into  a  fruiting  state. 

The  advantage  of  using  a  sloping  trellis  for  training  pear  trees 
has  been  pointed  out  (p.  259.) ;  of  disbudding^  instead  of  cutting 
(p.  20s.  )•  Various  facts  have  been  brought  forward  respecting 
the  shriveling  and  the  rust  of  grapes ;  and  improved  methods 
have  been  detailed  of  bringing  forward  early  melons,  forcing 
strawberries,  and  raising  salads  of  chicory,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  CuthilL  Several  culinary  vegetables,  which  are 
either  new,  or  worthy  of  being  better  known,  will  be  found  in 
our  Olitorial  Notices  (p.  S3.),  and  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Whiting 
(p.  499.)-  To  these  might  be  added,  a  new  pea,  of  the  tall  mar* 
rowfat  kind,  of  which  there  is  yet  only  a  small  stock  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery ;  and  a  new  field  turnip^  sold  by.  Mr. 
Forrest,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  A  new  oil  plant,  said 
to  produce  oil  equal  to  that  of  the  olive,  and  in  immense  quan- 
tities, has  been  brought  into  notice  by  M.  Bosch,  the  curator  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Stuttgard;  for  which  he  received  the 

Id  medal  of  the  Stuttgard  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  present 
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of  thirty  ducats  from  the  khig.  It  is  an  annual  of  the  order 
ComptSsitsei  but  we  have  not  oeen  informed  of  its  name ;  and, 
though  a  native  of  South  America,  it  is  so  hardy,  that,  even  in 
Wirtemburg,  it  may  be  sown  in  the  autumn* 

The  last  subject  which  vf6  shall  mention  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  truffle ;  an  object,  in  our  opinion,  very  much  to  be  desired, 
and  to  encourage  attempts  at  which,  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
Horticultural  Societies  to  offer  large  premiums.  An  elaborate 
article  on  the  subject,  translated  from  the  German,  will  be  found 
p.  408* 

STATISTICS  OF  GARDENING. 

Botanical  Collectors.  —  A  gardener,  sent  to  India  by  that 
munificent  patron  of  gardening,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, returned  in  August  last,  bringing  with  him  a  living  plant 
of  Amherstf  a  nobilis,  a  number  of  new  Orchideae,  and  various 
seeds.  A  subscription  society  have  sent  Dr.  Lipnold  to  Ma- 
deira, whence  he  will  proceed  to  the  Canaries;  and  M.  Hartweg, 
sent  to  Mexico  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  has  already  for- 
warded to  them  various  seeds,  including  acorns  of  some  of  the 
curious  Mexican  oaks,  so  remarkable  for  the  form  of  their  acorns 
and  cups,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figures  of  the  American  species 
of  Qu^rcus  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum* 

Gardening  Tours* »  Mr.  Forbes,  head  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  has,  at  His  Grace's  expense,  made  a  tour  on  the 
Continent,  the  particulars  of  which  he  has  laid  before  the  public 
in  a  work  which  we  have  noticed  in  p.  316. ;  and  we  direct  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  partly  because  we  consider  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  as  a  model  for  an  English  nobleman,  in  all  that  respects 
gardening  and  rural  matters ;  and,  partly,  because  we  think  it 
would  be  much  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners  and  the  gardens 
under  their  care,  if  other  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
to  follow  His  Grace^s  example.  It  may  not  be  practicable  for  all 
head  gardeners  to  be  spared  so  long  from  their  charge  as  to  allow 
of  their  travelling  on  the  Continent ;  but  there  is  not  one  who 
should  not  be  allowed  time  and  money  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  tour  to  the  principal  gardens  in  our  own  coiuurv. 
Seeing  the  gardens  of  his  neighbours,  and  reading  books  on 
gardening,  are  the  only  modes  by  which  a  master  ganlener  can 
be  instructed  as  to  what  is  going  on  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
own  fraixien  ;  and  the  employer  who  does  not  encourage  these 
two  modes  of  acquirin(»  infbi'mation,  is  not  duly  alive  to  his 
own  interest.  He  does  not  even  know  the  best  mode  of 
keepin<r  down  i)is  nurserymaii\>  bills  ;  because  a  gardener  who 
does  not  visit  his  neighbours,  cannot  make  any  exchanges  of 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  plants  with  iliem ;  aiul,  without  frequent  ex- 
changes, every  garden,  liom  the  worst  to  the  best,  is  liable  to 
deficiencies,  only  to  be_niade  up  by  puicliases  from  the  nursery- 
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man  or  the  market-gardener.  Foreign  employers  are  more  lully 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  sending  their  gardeners  to  travd 
than  we  are ;  for,  while  we  can  point  to  Mr.  Forbes  alon^  as 
the  only  English  gardener  of  a  private  nobleman  who  has  visited 
the  Continent  daring  18S6  and  18S7»  there  are  the  gardeners  of 
Prince  Metternich  and  Baron  Hiigel  of  Aastria«  and  of  Banm 
Rothschild  of  Frankfi>rt»  who  have  visited  this  country  within 
that  period ;  independency  of  various  curators  of  public  botanic 
gardens,  and  of  commercial  gardeners. 

JBotanieal  and  Hortiadtured  Societies  and  Exhibitions  still 
continue  to  multiply  and  prosper,  of  which  ample  proof  will  be 
found  in  our  article  in  a  subsequent  page.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  commencement  of  a  new  society  for  holding  exhibi- 
tions and  other  purposes  in  the  metropolis. 

Public  Gardens,  —  Some  improvements  are  going  forward  in 
most  of  these.  A  new  architectural  palm-house  is  nearly  com- 
pleted at  Kew,  as  is  the  extensive  ranrrc  of  hot-houses  in  ihe 
Manchester  Botanic  Garden.  (See  p.  37G.)  The  Hutanical  and 
Zoological  Garden  at  Cheltenham,  one  at  Manchester,  and 
another  at  Bath,  u!I  laid  out  by  Mr.  Fori  est,  are  in  progress. 
Ground  for  a  jrardeii  of  this  kind  has  been  obtained  at  Leeds, 
and  endeavours  are  making  to  establish  one  in  the  prosperous 
town  of  Newcastle.  We  rc<]^ret  that  wu  cannot  notice  anything 
of  this  kind  as  in  conteniplation  for  the  metropolis;  nevertheless, 
there  is  n  jMoposal  ioi  c  stablishing  a  botanic  garden  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Gravcsend  ; 
which,  if  carried  into  execution,  will  be  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  the  botanists  of  the  metropolis, 

Pnmfe  Gardens.  —  ^^'e  have  little  to  add  to  the  information 
given  last  year  respecting  the  improvements  going  forward  at 
Chats  worth,  Wohiirn  Abbey?  and  Trentham,  except  that  they 
are  all  carried  on  with  vi^'our.  As  we  could  only  notice  a  few  of 
the  other  private  gardens  which  are  undcr<i;oing  improvement,  we 
think  it  better  to  be  silent,  lest  we  should  appear  partial  or  unjust. 

Commercial  Gardoiiug,  —  The  number  of  foitiirn  nursery- 
men who  come  to  this  country  on  busiiu  on  the  increase, 
as  is  the  commerce  in  Dutch  bulbs,  and  in  dahlia  tubers^ 
camellias,  and  pelargoniums. 

Garden  Liternfitrr.  —  On  turning  to  our  article  Ilevicics^  the 
onlv  work  of  importance  to  gardening  generally,  which  has 
ajipeared  in  the  course  of  the  year,  is  Herbert's  A?)ian/(h'darr(V, 
extremely  valuable  for  the  experiments  in  cross-breeding  which 
it  details.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  works,  which  belo!ig  to 
the  division  ol  systematic  botany,  that  have  been  published  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  ai'e.  Hooker's  Iconcs  Plafitaruin,  and 
Bateman's  Orchidacece  (see  p.  507,  508.) ;  but  the  most  useful 
work  is,  unquestionably,  vol.  ii.  of  Ladies*  Botanxfy  by  Dr. 
Lindiey«    The  British  botanisti  or  the  tyro  desirous  of  beccmi'-  , 
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iiig  acquainted  with  the  plants  of  his  native  country,  will  be 
alme  gratified  and  instructed  by  the  second  volume  of  Watson's 
Bataais^s  Gtn'c^and  Francis's  British  Ferns.  The  first  volume 
of  the  Flora  of  Jmaica^  by  Dr.  Macfadyen,  supplies  a  botanical 
desideratum^  and  abounds  in  information  both  for  the  botanist 
and  the  gardener.  ^See  p.  590.) 

The  most  valuable  foreign  work  for  gardeners  and  farmers 
which  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  Koliar's  History 
qf  jiuectSi  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  LUerary  Notices^  will 
very  shortly  appear  in  an  Englbh  dress*  The  First  Fart  of  the 
Transactum  of  ifie  Hmi.  Soc*  qf  Frankfort  has  been  publbhed 
in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  the  Annates  de  la  Society  d^Hor- 
HatHure  de  Paris  continues  to  be  enriched  with  the  very  valu- 
able papers  of  M.  Poiteau,  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  M. 
O.  Le  Clerc,  and  others.  Tke  Anmdes  de  Flore  el  de  Fmonef 
now  in  its  filUi  year,  continues  to  a[)pear  monthly,  and  to 
exhibit  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  plants  considered  the 
roost  rare  or  beautiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The 
number  for  November  contains  a  description  of  the  double 
rhododendron,  already  referred  to.  The  establishment  of  a 
gardening  newspaper  has  been  already  noticed.  The  most 
valuable  agricultural  periodical  in  Britain  is  the  Quart,  Jour, 
of  Agr,^  published  along  with  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transactio7is 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  In  the 
number  of  that  work  for  March,  1837,  there  is  an  article, 
**  Studies  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  as  connected 
with  Physics,"  of  wliicli  we  had  intended  to  give  some  account  in 
the  present  Volume;  but  want  of  room  obliges  us  to  defer  it.  In 
iiiccintime,  we  strongly  recommend  this  publication,  which  is  now 
reduced  from  Qs,  to  os.  a  number,  to  all  our  agricultural  readers. 

RURAL  AMD  DOMESTIC  IMPROVEMENT  OENERALLY. 

In  AgricidiurCi  the  principal  circumstance  suitable  for  being 
noticed  in  this  work,  is  another  trial  of  IIeathcoat*s  steam 
plough,  at  the  exhibition  held  by  the  Highland  S(x:iety  of 
Scotland  at  Dumfries.  An  account  of  a  previous  trial  will  be 
found  in  the  Highl.  Soc,  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  72. ;  and  in  our 
Vol.  XII.  From  the  newspaper  reports,  the  general  opinion 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  its  favour;  as  there  seems 
to  be  an  icnmense  waste  of  capital  and  of  power  attendant  on 
the  stationary  engines.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  it 
woulil  have  been  nuich  better  to  endeavour  to  invent  a  machine 
suitable  for  plout(hini(  ordinarv  soil,  liian  for  lumini;  over  the 
surface  of  peat  bogs.  But  the  time  does  not  seem  to  have 
arrived  for  estimating  the  value  of  an  efficient  substitute  for  tlie 
plough,  to  be  im[)elled  by  steam ;  when  it  does,  the  offer  of  a 
rewartl  of  from  1000/.  to  5000/.  will  soon  call  it  fortli.  Tlie 
number  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  graiiiy  grasses,  roots. 
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and  plants,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  great  agricultnnil 
meeting  at  Dumfries«  was  more  numeroas  Uian  that  held  at 
Pkerth  last  year;  thus  proving  that  there  is  an  increased  desire 
for  the  cultivation  of  new  varieties  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of 
the  northern  counties*    A  great  desire  for  the  introduction  of 
better  varieties  of  wheatf  we  are  informed}  exists  in  East 
Lothian  and  Berwickshire;  and  the  formers  there  must  have 
derived  great  satisfaction,  and  most  valuable  instruction,  from 
the  perusal  of  Col.  Le  CoutenPs  Treatise  on  WheatSf  reviewed 
in  a  foture  page.    Agricultural  museums  are  now  established 
at  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dundee;  and  all  persons 
interested  in  agriculture  and  horticulture^  whether  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  museums  or  elsewhere,  are  invited  to  contribute 
to  them  specimens  of  vegetable  productions  of  every  kind,  as 
well  as  of  manufoctured  produce.    The  inspection  of  the 
different  samples  of  grain  in  these  museums  by  formers  is, 
without  doubt,  the  principal  cause  of  the  eagerness  for  improved 
varieties  of  wheats,  noticed  above  as  a  decided  mark  of  progress. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  formers  of  East  Lothian  and  Berwick- 
shire, then,  as  now,  the  best  cultivators  in  the  world,  regarded 
the  improvement  of  their  art,  by  attention  to  such  minutiae  as 
the  shades  of  diftercnce  betweou  varieties  of  wheat,  as  beneath 
their  notice  ;  but  they  Iiave  now  learned  to  calculate  with  Col. 
Le  Coutenr,  the  number  of  i^rains  to  an  ounce  in  difierent 
varieties,  antl  the  consecjueiii  difference  of  produce  of  an  acre 
or  a  field,  according  to  the  variety  used. 

Rural  Architecture,  we  have  the  evidence  of  an  eminent 
architect  for  stating,  is  undergoing  rapid  in i| Movement  in 
iiiuny  parts  of  England;  and  it  is  very  gratifying  U)  us  to  learn, 
on  the  same  authority  (see  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  jun.,  in 
Arch,  Ma^.y  vol.  iv.  p.  484.),  that  nuich  of  this  improvement 
may  be  traced  to  the  extensive  circulation  of  our  Encyclopa'tlia 
of  Cottage,  FatTn,  atid  Villa  Architecture  among  country  gentle- 
men and  provincial  builders. 

In  Domestic  Economt/f  we  may  notice  the  mode  ol  burning 
the  steam  produced  by  the  boilers,  and  by  the  operation  of 
washing,  in  wash-houses,  and  which  is  found  greatly  to  increase 
the  effect  of  the  fuel.  (See  p.  370  )  In  the  proper  place,  we 
have  directed  atto?iti<iii  to  {he  Ma}^azinc  ()f  Domestic  Economt^^ 
as  a  ptM'iotlical  calculated  to  do  much  good. 

Itailroads,  —  That  between  Birminglmni  and  Liverpool  is 
now  completed,  and  the  line  between  Hirmingham  and  London 
is  far  advanced.  When  the  whole  is  complete,  gardenerb  will 
have  an  easy  opportunity  of  visiting  the  four  be<L  provincial 
botanical  and  horticultural  gardens  in  England,  at  a  moderate 
cost,  and  in  a  very  short  time;  viz.,  those  of  Birmingham, 
Sheflfield,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  The  Bristol  railroad 
will  be  completed  in  a  jear,  on  the  line  of  which  are :  Drop« 
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more,  with  Its  pliietuin  and  flower-f^arden,  both  unri?alled  in 
England ;  White  Knights,  long  celebrated  for  its  trees  and 
shrubs;  High  Clere,  for  its  splendid  scenery,  its  general 
collection,  and  especially  its  hybrid  rhododendrons  and  azaleas ; 
the  public  gardens  commenced  at  Bath  and  Bristol ;  and  the 
Bristol  Nursery.  The  Southampton  railway,  which  it  is  said 
will  be  finished  in  two  years,  will  enable  the  London  gardener 
to  visit  the  Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  the  splendid  collection 
of  American  plants  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  and  return  In  the 
same  day.  When  the  railroad  is  extended  from  Liverpool  to 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  the  principal  public  gardens  of  Bri<> 
tain  may  be  visited  in  as  many  days  as  it  now  requires  weeks. 

GARDENING    AND    RURAL    TMrROVEMENT  IN  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

All  accounts  agree^  that  gardening  is  at  present  in  a  very  low 
state  in  France.  (See  p.  461.)  In  Belgium,  the  cultivation  of 
plants  to  be  exhibited  for  prizes  continues  to  be  pursued  with 
vigour  (see  p.  82.) ;  but  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Vienna 
are  now,  as  they  have  been  for  several  years  past,  the  places 
where  the  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  gardening  are  most 
highly  valued.  The  prizes  offered,  both  in  France  and  in 
Holland,  for  the  improvement  of  the  science  of  gardening  and 
of  agriculture^  are  well  deserving  notice  (see  p.  462—4650 ;  and 
also  the  comparative  view  of  tne  past  and  present  state  of 
horticulture  in  Denmark  (see  p.  466.)*  In  the  United  States, 
gardening  has  received  a  temporary  check  from  the  general 
commercial  difficulties  of  the  country,  which,  however,  a  year 
or  two  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome.  In  British  America, 
we  have  noticed  (p.  467.)  a  splendid  example  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec*  In  Australia,  at  Sydney,  lectures  have  been 
delivered,  and  a  book  pubtbhed  on  landscape-gardening,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Shepherd;  and  the  most  beautiful  residence  in  the 
colony  is,  as  it  ought  to  be>  that  of  the  late  Secretary  to  the 
I^innaean  Society,  our  early  and  much  esteemed  friend,  Alex- 
ander M*Leay.  (See  p.  587.) 

OBITUARY* 

Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  F.R*S.,  &e,  (who,  though  not  the 
originator  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was  undoubtedly  the 
founder  of  its  celebrity  and  usefulness),  died  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  and  we  have  done  justice  to  his  memory  in  the  proper 
place ;  as  we  have  to  that  of  the  eminent  botanist  Persoon  ;  of 
our  friend  M*  Ilscher,  the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Gottingen,  generally  esteemed  both  as  n  gardener  and  a  man ; 
and  Mr.  Hay,  an  eminent  garden  architect,  who  has  contributed 
much  to  the  Improvcuicnt  of  walled  gardens  and  hot-houses  in 
Scotland. 
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Art.  II.   Report  on  the  hardy  Fruits  /or  the  Year  1837;  tntk  emmu 

freliminaru  Observations  on  Climate,    By  Robert  Thompson, 
Vuit-Gardener  to  the  Horticultural  Society  in  their  Garden  at 
Cbisirick. 

A  TEBT  remarkable  season  has  been  experienced  since  I  for- 
merly communicated  some  notices  respecting  fruits,  published 
in  your  Magazine  for  December,  1836  ;  and  a  few  remarks 
on  the  same,  and  on  resulting  consequences  as  regards  fruits, 
may  not  be  inappropriately  adduced  in  now  attemptiiiir  a  similar 
account  of  such  kinds  as  have  come  under  uiv  iiirilicr  observ- 
ation,  as  deserviiipc  ot'  particular  attention  :  such  being  made 
agreeably  to  ihu  [)ermission  previously  gianted  by  a  council  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  lor  lurnishing  those  accounts. 

The  spring  of  1836  was  late;  but  it  was  succeeded  by  three 
fine  months  up  to  September,  when  weather  more  hke  thai  i)f 
the  erul  tiian  the  beginning  of  autunui  set  in  :  cold,  cloudy,  fre- 
quenlly  boisterous,  and  very  wet.  Nor  were  thtj  hopes  realised 
that  bnd  weather  coming  on  thus  early  would  soon  clear  up,  and 
be  followed  by  a  good  autumn  ;  for  October  was  most  remark- 
ably cold.  With  nuich  rail),  and  even  frost  and  snow.  The  flovvt.TS 
ol  the  tiahlias  were  cut  off' bv  about  4  lahr.  of  frost,  as  earlv  as 
the  tth  of  October  ;  and,  on  tiie  morning  of  the  29th,  the  ground 
was  covei  ed  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  3  in.  This  arrested 
vegetation  as  far  as  regarded  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  :  and,  to 
many  species,  such  as  the  vine  and  fig,  the  action  was  more 
especially  premature  :  the  former,  where  growing  in  the  open 
ground,  had  its  leaves  green;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  shoots 
were  so  immature,  owing  to  tiie  previously  moist  and  clouded 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  pith,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  became  more  or  less  blackened  down  to  the  old  wood ; 
and  nurserymen  found  a  difficulty  in  obtainii^  sufficieolJiy  sound 
eyes  for  the  purposes  of  propagation. 

January  and  I'cbruary  last  were  Dot  unusually  severe.  Maroh 
forwarded  vegetation  but  little :  it  was  even  4^  colder  than 
February  ;  and,  with  the  mODth  last  mentioned,  April,  QDtwttk'- 
standing  the  great  difference  In  the  length  of  the  days,  was  only 
of  equal  temperature;  the  mean  of  the  external  air  being  as  low 
as  41^^  Fahr.  |  consecjuenlly,  the  sap  of  plants,  water  being  in  it 
the  prineipal  constituent,  could  not  have  much  elasticity*  The  ami 
was  almost  constantly  obseored*  and  the  foliage  of  many  exotics 
acquired  a  yellow  tinge ;  for,  although  plants  under  glass  cooki 
be  protected  from  the  cold,  yet  the  want  of  solar  light  wa»<  iiot 
to  be  supplied,  or  artificially  substituted;  this  l)eittg  one  of  the 
desklerata  in  the  science  of  horticulture,  which  most  prolixly, 
will  ever  remain  so.  Owing  to  the  want  of  solar  heat,  the  range 
of  temperature  had  not  its  usual  extent ;  nor  were  its  osciUaliam 
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sufficient  to  effect  the  usual  diurnal  transition  or  expansion  of 
I  lie  cold  vapour  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  which, 
consequently,  remained  almost  stationary,  night  and  day,  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  (Influenza,  at  the  same  time,  became 
exceedingly  prevalent;  but,  whether  originating  in,  or  being 
connected  with,  this  unnstial  state  of  the  atmosphere,  although 
a  seeming  consequence,  is  not  pretended  to  be  affirmed.)  The 
progress  of  vegetation  was,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  month, 
more  effectually  arrested  than  it  was,  perhaps,  ever  known  to  be 
in  April.  From  the  steaify  cold,  it  was  much  in  the  same  state 
as  a  clock,  of  which  the  pendulum  had  ceased  to  oscillate;  or 
it  was  in  a  similar  state  to  that  in  which  exotics  sometimes  are 
made  to  linger,  or  may  be  positively  destroyed,  by  ill-directed 
care;  that  is,  their  being  kept  in  a  state  closely  approaching  to 
uniform  temperature:  for  it  would  probably  not  be  too  much 
to  aiBrm,  timt,  if  any  species  of  vegetation,  except,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  cryptogamous  plants,  were  kept  at  an  andeviating 
temperature,  whether  high  or  low,  or  even  corresponding  with 
the  mean  of  the  natural  climate  of  the  jndividual,  such  would 
eventoaily  die  prematurely.  Difierently  constituted  species,  of 
course,  admit  not  only  of  greater  or  less  mean  temperature,  but 
also  of  a  greater  or  less  range.  Thus,  an  inhabitant  of  a  she!* 
tered  situation,  in  the  bosom  of  a  wood,  where  it  never  sufiered 
the  full  eilects  of  the  noon-day  heat,  nor  the  midnight  cold, 
would  not  thrive  if  removed  to  a  situation  where  it  would  be 
subjected  to  both  these  vicissitudes,  alongside  of  the  thriving 
productions  of  the  open  fields. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  desirable,  if  the  range  of 
temperature  in  shady  woods,  compared  with  that  of  the  open 
country  in  the  same  latitudes,  were  better  known.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  questionable,  whether  a  single  instance  is  on  record 
of  such  being  any  where  known  at  the  present  time ;  not  even 
within  those  tropical  forests  on  the  tops  of  which  the  son  darts 
perpendicularly  his  fiercest  rays,  yet  cannot  penetrate  directly 
through  the  dense  foliage  to  the  thus  sheltered  vegetation  below, 
amongst  which  the  interesting  tribes  of  Orchidaceae  flourish. 

The  digression  iiiio  w  hich  1  have  been  led  from  some  remarks 
connected  with  the  pecnliar  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  April  is, 
1  feai,  aljcady  ul  inexcusable  lenglb  ;  antl  1  can  only  hope  to 
be  excused  for  not  directly  returning  to  niy  subject  by  endeavour- 
ing to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader  some  farther 
observations,  which  mny  be  improved  on,  so  as  to  tend,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  obviating  of  existing  difficulties  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain points  in  horticulture. 

It  would  be  well  it  tlie  ranges  of  temperature  of  summer  and 
w  ii^ter,  and  of  day  and  night,  were  more  accurately  known  as  re- 

iates  to  plants  brought  under  cultivation ;  ior  then  the  limits  of 
Vol.  XIII.  —  No.  93,  n  n 
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danger  in  this  important  respect  would  no  longer  be  matters  of 
doubt;  they  would  become  clearly  defined,  leaving  interme- 
diately the  poth  of  safety,  in  which  the  most  inexperienced  could 
scarcely  err.    It  is  true  tliat  many  productbns,  fostered  by  the 
hand  of  Experience,  are  at  the  present  time  brought,  appsrently, 
to  the  utmost  perfection ;  but,  in  other  instances,  the  same  ciiiti* 
TAtor  will  meet  with  repeated  ^ures,  without  being  able  to  oc^ 
count  for  such.    The  time  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  ite 
question,    How  is  thia  ?"  will  admit  of  an  easy  solotion;  for> 
when  the  above  limits,  as  well  as  those  of  moisture  and  drydesa, 
light  and  shade,  are  clearly  understood,  failures  will  be  of  iWft 
occurrence ;  or,  when  they  do  occur,  will  be  referrible  to  mm 
unavoidal)le  accident. 

If  a  wild  plant,  indigenons  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Londoa^ 
were  to  be  artificially  treated,  or  committed  to  hortiooltunilcave^ 
it  would  be  found  to  live  longest  In  a  temperature  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  average  of  the  respective  seasons  of  the  diourte 
of  London ;  and  that  temperature,  or  gradations  of  tenperatofe^ 
In  which  a  plant  will  live  longest  must,  certainly,  be  the  most 
oongeniaL  It  might  be  made  to  i^ow  excessively  loxuriant  ibr  « 
season  or  seasons ;  but  this  would  be  at  the  expense  of  its  Tital 
poirera.  For  instance^  excessive  heat  and  moisture  might  be 
ftpplied  (I  do  not  mean  anything  like  a  tropical  heat,  but  e^id 
to,  or  greater  than,  that  of  our  hottest  summers) :  an  excesaife 
growth  wouhl  be  the  consequence ;  and,  if  continued,  the  plane 
wotdd  ultimately  outgrow  Itself ;  or  if,  previously  to  its  termtnotioti^ 
the  oversetting  causes  were  reduced  to  a  medium,  or  perfectly 
natural  degree  of  stimulus,  the  exhaustion  would  appear  after- 
wards by  a  Uu  than  medium  developement,  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  former  luxuriance*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explahi 
that  the  above  statement  is  to  be  understood  chiefly  as  regards 
the  climate^  and  not  other  points  of  culture ;  nor  to  imply  that  a 
plant  will  not  thrive  better,  and  live  longer,  when  freed  from  the 
troublesome  neighbours  of  its  own  or  other  species  in  its  wild 
state.  Farther,  I  will  venture  to  say,  tliaL  in  tour  seasons  of 
equal  temperature,  and  tliat  temperature  agi  eeing  with  the  ge- 
neral mean  of  the  climate,  the  growth  of  iiKiipreiiotis  forest  trees 
will  be  greater  (other  circumstances  being  tlu  sana )  ihan  in  lour 
years  alternately  hot  and  told  ;  although  thrij  may  average  the 
same  as  the  four  of  e(]uable  mean  temperature.  If  this  be  not 
the  case,  then  the  inference  would  be,  that  plants  have  not  been 
originally  well  iuhipted  lur  Lheir  res))t.'clive  localities. 

The  tiverage  litaL  of  day  and  night  being  !iovv  prettv  well 
known  in  the  cliunite  of  London,  thiough^nit  every  moiuli  in  the 
year,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  a  iollows,  if  the  above 
blaic'iHLiiLs  be  correct,  that  we  also  know  the  evac!  limits  of  the 
esLtremes  which  all  indigenous  plants  will  sateiy  bear ;  and  cue 
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iif  tlie  greatest  desiderata  in  liorticultural  knowledge  now  is,  a 
sitailar  knowledge  of  all  other  climates  whence  vegetable  pro- 
ductions  are  i imported  tor  cultivation,  in  order  that  their  range 
of  temperature  niav,  in  like  luunner,  be  precisely  nscertainet). 
But,  notwithstanding  tiie  rapid  advances  of  scit  nci,  and  ilie 
accelerations  of  intercourse  by  steam  or  railroad  coumuiiHcation, 
iiHi>  must  require  a  la})se  of  years.  In  the  mean  time,  some 
approxi iMatiuii  niijxht  ho  nttninable,  and  rendered  us^iui^  by 
ilDproving  on  the  lol lowing  considerations. 

The  astonishing  })Ower  which  causes  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  a  general  movement,  more  or  less,  of  the  sap  ot  vegeta- 
tion, in  that  expanding  in  the  tropics,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
humble  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions,  is  well  known  to  be 
derive<l  from  the  solar  rays.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is  more  or 
Jess  energetic,  according  to  the  quantity  received  by  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  and  this  is  regulateti  by  the  greoter  or  loss  obliquity 
of  ihe  latter  to  their  direct  or  perpendicular  iDllueace ;  or,  in 
other  words,  is  in  proporiion  to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  ike 
ktHUide,  A  calculation  thus  deduced  would  not  be  absolutely 
correct  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation ;  but^  it  would  oeartaiuly 
Ibnii  the  surest  basis  relatively  to  which  corrections-  could  be 
made;  such  as  the  diminution  due  to  elevatioo^  &c.  The  ratio 
'which  the  calculation  would  bear  to  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit*s 
thermometer  should  then  be  ascertained;  and,  if  it  eouki  be 
corroborated  by  actual  observations  made  by  this  iustrumeut. 
alt  every  10^  of  latitude,  so  much  the  better.  For  ultra-tropical 
regioQs  more  especially,  the  table  might  usefully  exhibit  four 
diipisicMis:  firsts-  the  temperature  at  the  vernal  equinox,  which 
ipould  be  found  lower  than  die  mean  of  the  season,  from  the 
cairth  still  retaining  in  part  the  low  temperature  of  winter  9 
aecofidiy»  the  temperature  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would 
bc^  for.  the  contrary  reason,  as  much  warmer  than  the  mean  as 
the  vernal  was  colder ;  thirdly  and  fourthly,  the  temperatures  at 
the  summer  and  winter  solstices.  These  tables  might,  aiso^  be 
exhibited  on  the  mai^ins  of  isothermal  maps ;  which,  for  greater 
accuracy,  might  contain  sections  of  the  earth's  surface  included 
by  every  15^  of  longitude;  and,  if  fifteen  pages  of  the  Gardenet's 
Mttf^ne  were  so  occupied,  it  would,  I  am  convinced,  form  a 
usefol '  reference  for  the  nmge  of  annual  temperature ;  and,  to 
mke  it  still  more  complete,  a  table  might  be  subjoined  for  that 
<»f  the  diurnal  tempeixUttrey  nearly  which  the  plants  of  every 
latitude  naturally  undergo. 

U'bat,  in  regard  to  cultivation,  we  ou^t  to  "  imitate  nature,'* 
is  an  expression  universally  assented  to;  and,  that  we  cannot 
do  so  without  some  knowledge  of  her  workings,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  the  more  correct  lhat  know  ledge  is,  the  more  definite 
will  be  the  aim^  and  the  greater  the  degree  of  perfection,  ot  our 
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imitation,  and  proportionally  our  success.  Now,  we  know  that 
plants  naturally  experience  a  range  of  temperature:  but  this,  id 
regard  to  tliem,  we  cannot  perlcctly  imitate ;  because  it  is  only 
imperfectly  known.  That  we  hence  labour  under  a  disadvantage, 
follows  as  a  truism ;  but,  whether  tla^  above  su^rgestions  are 
calculated  to  obviate  such,  or  to  lead  to  otliers  of  higher  nierit« 
1  submit  to  better  judges  of  tfie  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  coldness  of  last  spring  in  re- 
tarding the  expansion  of  buds  into  leaves  and  blossoms,  it  may  be 
stated  to  have  occasioned  a  difference  of  three  or  four  weeks 
|;>eyond  the  usual  period  in  the  generality  of  deciduous  species* 
jPor  example,  — 

1834.          1835.  1S36.        1637.  ' 

The  common  imw thorn  was  '  '■ 

iu  leaf        ....   March  26.    April  L     March  30.   AprB  d8. 
The  bonechestnut  *,  ditto  ^  •  Afiril  8.      April  12.   April  24.    Buy  ft. 
The  green  gpge  piiim  was  in 

blossom        -  March  28.    April  8.      April  18.     May  3. 

The  May  duke  chcrrv,  fUtto  April  18.  April  17.  Ma\  1,  May  16, 
The  coounou  beech,  in  leaf  •    May  4*        IVluy  10.     May  10.      May  13. 

It  appears,  from  the  above  periodic  differences,  that,  although 
vegetation'  may  exhibit,  in  some  measure,  by  its  earlier  or  later 
developement,  the  general  state  of  the  temperature,  yet  St  will 
not  do  so  in  a  just  ratio  for  any  particular  month.  Some  species 
will  burst  forth  into  leaf  or  flower  in  consequence  of  a  few  days  of 
powerful  sun  heat;  whiKt  others,  such  as  the  beech,  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  such  susceptibility  ;  a  property  which,  as  regards  many 
varieties  of  fruits,  is  in  this  climate,  witb  regret,  too  well  known.. 
Many  other  causes  tend  to  interfere  with  the  influence  of  atiho^ 
spheric  heat  in.  the  developement  of  vegetation,  although  It 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  principal  agent  Among  others^  t^'i 
greater  or  less  prevalence  of  rain,  In  a  warm  or  cold  state,  and, 
accordingly,  more  or  less  congenial  to  the  action  of  vegetaf^obp 
may  be  mentioned. 

ft  is  now  time  to  leave  the  montli  of  April,  and  this  with  one 
remark,  that  it  was  the  coldest  of  any  corresponding  month  for 
at  least  the  last  40  years,  according  to  the  registers  poblished  in 
the  Tyansactions  qf  the  Horticultural  Society^  and  in  Howard*^ 
Climate  of  Londmu  The  process  from  which  it  derived  its  name 
(apen'oy  to  open)  was  chiefly  transferred  to  May ;  and  even  the^ 
slicu  p  frosts  injured  many  of  the  blossoms.  Apricots,  peache^ 
and  even  pears  on  walls,  suffered  considerably,  as  did  also  those 
of  the  latter  on  standards.  Cherries  were  an  abundant  crop,  as 
were  likewise  plums  and  apples.  Tlie  summer  weather  was,  of 
course,  rendered  short  by  the  prolongation  of  the  cold  in  the 

^  The  bods  of  this  tree  burst  forth  so  rapidly  and  simaltaneonsly,  thst  Hitfy 
in  consequence,  partlctilarly  eligible  for  the  purpose  of  beingquoted^tn  MgSMl 
to  the  period  of  folistioou  .... 
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early  part;  ami,  though  tolerably  fine,  yet  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  of  sim  iieat  in  July  ;  con^iccjucntU',  many  kinds  of 
fruiii>  tiiii  not  acquire  their  perfect  flavour.  This  appears  to 
have  been  more  especially  the  case  with  all  the  summer  and 
autumn  apples.  Tlie  long-kLi  ping  sorts  may,  perhaps,  be  iounJ 
to  have  benefited,  by  their  hanging  longer  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  subsequent  brighter  weather  in  Oclui>er. 

Among  the  productions  of  last  season  that  have  come  under 
my  observation,  one  of  the  most  deserving  is  a  grape,  received 
into  the  collection  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  "  seedling  from  bloom  raisin  :  **  it  was  i»;rafted,  if 
not  exactly  after  the  mode,  yet  according  to  the  ()i  inciple,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Gowans  (seep.  117.)-  alongside  of  a  black  Ham- 
burg; and  it  ripened  nearly  a  moiiili  earlier  thaTi  the  latter 
sort.  The  bunch  is  as  large,  but  more  loose,  and  tlu  berries 
acquire  n  bhicker  colour,  and  higher  flavour.  Its  value  as  an 
early  forcing  grape  will  hence  be  readily  appreciated. 

Several  ot  tlie  ]>t'nr^  lately  raised  by  Thomas  Andrew  Kingiit, 
Esq.,  have  fruited  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
the  present  season,  and  have  proved  excellent.  As  they  are 
hardy,  they  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  for  trial  in  the 
northern  counties,  where  even  the  Relgic  varieties  fail.  The 
Althorp  crassane  was  exceedingly  buttery,  melting,  and  highly 
flavoured.  The  Brougham  pear  is  a  great  bearer,  atul  very 
good.  The  Belmont  and  Eyewood,  excellent.  The  wlntet 
crassane  has  also  produced  abundantly^  and  will,  doubtless^ 
prove  deserving  of  the  high  opinion  formed  of  it  last  season  by 
^11  who  tasted  it:  the  flavour^  even  from  a  standard  (for  it  does 
not  seem  to  require  a  wall)>  wa$  pronounced  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  old  crassane,  and  with  much  less  grittiness.  These  are 
only  a  few :  others  remain  to  be  tried  farther  in  the  winter,  and 
in  spring ;  and  many  more  of  similar  origin  have  yet  to  be 
fruited.  This  early  notice  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  satisfactory 
to  the  numerous  enquirers  after  these  fruits  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

Most  of  the  principal  Belgic  pears  are  now  pretty  generally 
1<nown  ;  perhaps  the  Fondante  d'Automne  is  not  so  extensively 
distributed  as  it  ought  to  be ;  like  most  autumn  fruits,  its  per- 
fections are  not  of  long  duration,  yet  it  is  so  exceedingly  rich 
and  delicious  that  it  ought  to  be  in  every  private  collection.  It 
bears  very  well  as  a  standard.  The  Fondante  Van  Mons  is  also 
well  deserving  of  notice;  although  scarcely  e(}ual  to  the  pre* 
ceding,  yet  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  Styrian  is  beautiful, 
and  seems  worthy  of  trial  on  a  wall.  The  Nelis  d'Hiver  Is  gain- 
ing favour;  it  is  rare  to  find  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  fruits,  but  all  seem  to  Agree  in  regard  to  the  superior 
excellence  of  this  pear.   The  Beurr6  Bosc  maintains  its  cha*> 
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raeter  of  being  higher  flavoured  dian  the  Marie  Louiae.  Affi4 
the  latter  haa  also  another  rival  in  the  Louise  Bonne  (of  Jersef  )^ 

partioakrly  m  the  nordi  of  England,  as  I  am  very  credibly 
mfomted. 

Of  PIU11189  none  appear  to  exceed  in  flavour  the  Heine  OMnM 
Violette.  Pond's  (^edling  is  a  venr  large  and  handsome  reif 
^itt  deservm^  cultivfition*  The  Ickworui  Imp^racrice,  raise*! 
hy  Mr.  Knight,  has  fruited  for  the  flrst  time  in  this  garden,  atltl 
is  very  cxceflent ;  it  is  rather  earlier  than  the  old  Imp^atrke, 
much  larger,  and  richer.  Coe's  fine  late  red  lias  been  ascertainetf 
to  be  the  same  as  the  St.  Martin  Rouge  of  the  FVench, 

A  very  handsoine  phim,  grown  by  Mr.  Denyer,  and  cafled-bjf 
the  popular  name  ofQfieen  Victoria,  has  been  seen.  A  notfce 
of  this,  on  the  cover  of  the  Gardcnrr^s  Magazine  for  Noventber, 
requires  some  coi  rection.  I  must  be  understood  to  have  said 
that  it  resembled  the  red  Magnum  Honum  only  in  size;  for,  in 
oilier  respects,  it  is  very  different.  It  has  most  resemblance  ta 
8har})'s  Emperor  ;  and  both  have  the  peculiarity  of  a  remarknblv 
tender  stone.  It  is  very  larnre,  roundish  ovnl,  red,  with  n  Hne 
bloom.  It  may  be  a  distinct  sui  u  or  it  may  not  ;  but,  however 
that  ma\  be,  Mr.  Denyer  nckDowledges.  ^  ciy  luaH)iirably,  tliat 
he  did  not  raise  it,  but  obtained  il  wiiiiout  a  name,  and,  a.s  it 
deserves,  has  brought  it  into  notice. 

Ill  the  general  season  of  Cherries,  none  exceed  in  flavour  the 
Elton  and  Downton.  Among  a  collection  of  Cierman  sorts, 
received  froin  Dr.  Diel  of  Nassau,  there  is  one  which  deserves 
to  be  matie  known  on  account  of  its  lateness  ;  for  it  was  hang- 
ing on  the  tree,  without  beini:  iu  the  least  shrivelled,  when  the 
frost  became  svwrc  at  the  end  of  October.  It  was  received 
inider  the  name  ot  '*  Biittner's  October  Sucker  Weichsel;**  it 
is  not,  however,  a  sweet  cherry,  nnd  mi'^ht  be  enlltil  JViirtncr's 
October  Morello.  It  is,  externaiiy  and  mternailv,  of  the  colour 
of  f\  Morel lo,  but  of  n  rounder  form  ;  the  flavour  is  much  the 
same,  and  it  will,  doubtless,  be  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  the  Morel  to,  w  iuii>t  il  may  be  gathered  iVe&h  from  a  statuiard 
two  months  later. 


Art.  Ill*   An  Account  of  some  Trials  made  mrith  the  Leaver  ^  tkg 
common  Laurel^Jbr  tlestroying  Insects*    Bj  J.  H.  A. 

Having  read,  in  the  Gardmcrs  Magazine,  an  account  of  a 
method  of  destroying  the  different  insects  that  infest  plants, 
taken  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  I 
was  induced  to  give  it  a  trial,  as  the  nnnns  stated  were  so 
simjile.  1  accordingly  procured  n  qunntity  of  laurel  leaves; 
and^  having  well  bruitied  them^  spread  them  iu  the  evening  on 
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the  floor  of  a  smnll  stove.  On  the  following  day,  at  noon,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  all  the  young  leaves  of  some  vines  under 
tlie  rafters  appear  as  though  scorched;  and,  upon  further  ex« 
nniiiiatiuii,  1  found  many  of  the  stove  plants  aliccted  in  the  same 
manner :  the  euphui  bias,  in  a  few  days,  lost  nearly  all  their 
leaves;  and  the  gesnerias,  gloxinias,  &,c.,  though  they  tl id  nut 
lose  their  leaves.,  yet  piesented  a  very  unsightly  appearance.  I 
iramediately  eoiichided  that  this  was  caused  by  the  odour  of  the 
laurel  leaves,  and  insianlly  .swept  them  all  out  of  the  house ; 
but,  to  be  sure  of  the  matter,  I  took  a  plant  of  pelargtinium 
and  placed  it  untler  a  hand-glass  with  a  quantity  of  the  bruised 
laurel  leaves,  and  on  the  followin<r  morning  it  pi  esented  precisely 
the  same  appearance  as  the  plants  irr  the  stove;  which  satished 
me  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  laurel  leaves  upon  vegetation, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  incapable  oi"  destroying  the 
mealy  bug,  which  was  the  insect  I  was  chiefly  annoyed  with.  I 
send  you  this  account,  that  you  may,  if  you  think  fit,  publish  it 
as  a  contradiction  to  the  assertion,  that  the  odour  of  laurel 
leaves  will  not  injure  plants ;  and  thus  prevent  other  gardeners 
from  falling  into  the  same  errt^r  that  I  bavedoiie* 


Art.  IV.   Prcmneinl  Horiiadtnrtsl  Societies, 

Bedfoudsuirk.  —  Brdftirdshirr  Oj'cn  1  forticultwal  Snrirh/  —  A//'//;  9, 
Notwithhtuaiiing  the  hitherto  uulavuurui)le  Heasou  ftir  vegetation,  the  hpcci- 
mem  shomi  were  extremely  fine.  One  of  the  Bnumansra  aan^ties  was 
aiaoh  Mhnired  ;  some  sticks  of  rhubarb  shown  by  Hr«  WcbBter,  ibout  fi  ft; 
1oii£,  also  attracted  considcriiltle  attentioD.  The  best  auriculas  were  How- 
lanuV  Nelson,  8uri>as.s,  ami  Itin^luatler,  sliown  by  Mr.  H.  PuUen.  The  best 
hycacinth  vim  the  (vroot  Voorst  »hown  by  Mr.  Barringcr.  {JltuUiu^doH 
GaxgHe,  May  13.  1637.) 

Beti^rd  Hof^ievlimal  Socirh/.  —  Ann,  i.  The  ridi  coUection  of  phuits,  Stc, 
from  the  ronsmatory  of  W.  H.  WhitbreatI,  Esq.,  attracted  great  admiration. 
The  <Ii(!ilias  in  some  mstances  were  particularly  fine  ;  as  were  die  carnatitins, 
Mr  Giddingb'ji  seedling  yellow  picotee  was  nuincd  by  the  chairman,  G.  Livius, 
Esq.,  the  IVfarehioness  of  Tavistock  ;  and  the  best  seedling  ditto  of  Mr.  True- 
love,  was  named  the  Queen.  The  gooseberries  were  very  fine.  Ammtfi  tlw 
prises*  were  fat  fruit,  for  the  best  pound  of  red  currants,  containing  the  least 
number  of  bunches,  Mr.  (Tiddini^  (  21  bunches) ;  the  best  i>nnnd  of  white 
ditto,  Mr.  Giddinjjs  (27  tlitto)  ;  the  best  half-pound  oi'  black  ditto,  containing 
the  Itittst  nuuil>er  of  berries,  Miss  Goulbiurn  (i^i )  ;  the  best  half^ound  of 
laspberries,  ftrwest  in  number,  stems  cut  elose  to  the  calyx,  Mr.  PuOen  (57). 
Cr/te  Beacon,  Ann.  J 2.  1837.) 

Bigfj/ci/vadr  J/nriictJiural  Snclclj^.  —  Mat/  8.  This  was  the  annual  show 
for  aiiricidas  and  polyanthuses.  The  lu'st  auricula,  Howard's  Nelson,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  PuUeu  ;  and  the  best  polyantlius,  Alcxoiuler,  by  Mr.  tiuiruiL.  i^JJun- 
Ongdim  GmteUe,  May  13.  1837.) 

J3ERK»aiRB.^/fMnfifl^  HofdcuUural  Sodcly. — May  18.  Among  the  plant.5 
exhibited  were  a  very  superb  sceilling  scarlet  rhoilodendron  ;  a  fine  j)lant  of 
tbe(^lianthus  piinlcciis.  an<loneof  Tropa^'olnMi  tricol«>am,from  the  collection  of 
\V.  Stephens,  Esq. ;  and  calccoiiirias  from  I'urley  Hall,  &c.    The  grapes  from 
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the  gardens  of  J.  P.  Anderdon,  Esq.,  and  James  Wheble,  Est].,  were  exl?eibd« 
ingly  fine.  The  numerous  collections  ot"  Hov.  crs,  grccn-honse  plants.  <Srr.,j 
exhibited  by  the  vuriouii  florihth  aud  nurseiynicu  oi"  the  town  und  ucij^libour- 
hood  were  of  the  be^t  and  choicest  de:>4.ription6,  and  were  hi^Iy  onMunetifidU 
(Saiuburu  Herald^  May-  27.) 

Kh^Wt'  f/  Me/on  Show.  —  Aug,  18.  Mr.  Whale,  gardener  at  Elcot  Parity 
won  u  prize  for  the  bev^-flftvourid  grefifi-flesh  meWa*  makiiig  hk  iMk^mm 
for  melons. 

Camuriogi^suire,  —  CaniOrul^etfiii-c'  llurticuUural  Society.  —  Aiat^  J7.  Thift 
pelm^gontuncn  were  ex^eUent,  but  there  were  ao  tulips  on  aeconnt  af  the 
wardoess  of  the  senaoi.   The  vc^^etiblee  were  ako  very  fine,   Thero  wtm 

numcToiis  prizes,  among  which  were  sixteen  to  vi>\*\vzvr<. 

Cambridyv  Ddlilut  Sh»ir.--  Sept.  9.  Above  iUOO  tluwerti  wer€  eidubiU-^ 
Mr.  Widiiaii  gaaied  tiie  hrst  urize. 

Wiikeveh  WMcuUund  ana  HartkuUural  Soehfy, Jm9f»  The  mititAm 
e^ibited  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual.  -  ^ 

CiiF.siiiRE.  —  Chester  Florlcullural  Sucult/.  —  Ausr.  <2.  The  ramationa  wflve- 
remarkalily  fine.    The  first  prize  for  dnhlia'^  wns  won  by  Messrji.  Dickson. 

Coax  WALL.  —  lity^t  Horticultural  Socictj/  oj  L'onuvfUi.  —  May  :?4.  Ttie 
absortmcnt  of  apples  of  laiit  year's  growth  WW  of  a  superior  ileecfipcion,  and; 
a|)peared  to  have  been  preserved  with  |^eat  care,  many  of  the  lunds  aeemiog^ 
aa  piuiop  and  fresh  as  if  Uiey  had  been  recently  taken  from  the  tree.  The 
show  ot  flowers  wjts  exceedingly  good,  and  comprit»ed  soiik-  l)c!mtiful  varietie« 
of  j)t  lar^'oniunis,  calceolarias,  ixiaj*,  niiiuuculuses,  hcarlscas^c,  Occ.  Among, 
the  rare  productions  we  particularly  remarked  a  splendid  specimen,  iu  iiower« 
of  CrSniim  amabile,  firon  thf  collecnoa  of  L.  C,  Baubiu^  Esq. ;  and  Onddinnt' 
altfssimum,  from  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  fiasti,  who  aho  forwarded  ta  tta 
nn  ctin?  fourteen  different  sorts  of  cactuses,  which  were  stated  to  he  part 
of  a  collection  lately  sent  to  this  country  from  Henl  del  Monte,  by  Mr.  .l*>lm 
llule.    Several  of  the  kindh  arc  believed  to  be  new,  and  their  sijiguiaT 
appcaraace  attracted  general  notice.   We  think  it  wUl  be  gratifying  to  .the- 
members  of  the  societ\  to  learn  that,  in  the  course  of  another  season*  thenh 
is  every  probability  o( Mr.  Rule  adiliiii;  to  onr  collection  some  of  the  ever- 
green n:«ks,  which  contribute  so  nmcli  (o  the  beauty  nnd  interest  of  the 
mountain  scenery  of  South  America,    liie  elevated  and  cold  bituiitioite  m- 
which  these  oaks  are  found,  induces  us  to  believe  that  they  may  be  nuecess^ 
fully  cultivated  in  this  county.   The  vegetables  oompr:sed  some  eKcclfenft' 
sam()1es  of  potatocK,  kidneybeans,  asfKiragus,  spinach,  and  mushrooms,  ^-iifct 
this  cliiss  the  baskets  exhibited  by  market-gardeners,  as  well  as  by  cottagers, 
^ve^e  very  superior,  and  deserving  of  ^eat  praise.    In  indigenous  botany,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  plant  of  Pnnuilu  fariuosa,  which  has  been  add^ 
to  the  Cornish  flora  by  Mrs.  T.  Grylls  of  Caidynham,  who  diMvcred  it> 
lately  growing  nc^ir  Bodmin.     The  nurserymen^a  show  in  the  card-room- 
attracted  particular  attention.    \Vc  were  much  gratified  in  beholding  the 
sj)U'n(li(l  i)k)oni  of  pelnrgoniuins,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hendlc,  l^nion  Hoad»> 
Plymouth.    Among  liis  colleiliou  we  paiticularly  nolived  Kendle's  Aiami^> 
one  of  his  seedlings  of  1836  ;  we  think  this  flower  is  very  much  superior 
Perfection,  owing  to  its  l)eautj^  form,  the  fine  dark  ^t,  and  the  spkodU; 
white  centrt:     Uciidle's  Monntnin  Sylph  we  also  noticed  ;  this  flower  is] 
beyond  doubt  ti)e  fniest-formed  w  liitc  jwlar^oninui  now  in  cultivntion.  Aoiong; 
otfier  specimens  of  6owers,  we  were  umcii  struck  witli  the  splendour  and 
unique  oeauty  of  Scfaizantfaus  liendluiiM.    Bfr.  Pontey,  of  me  Plnaouth 
Xursery,  had  a  fine  (li>|)lay  of  pdargoniumsv  and  also  a  very  choice  coUeolioar 
of  ericas  and  New  Holland  plants.    Among  his  general  collection  we  noticed 
a  splendid  show  of  tulips,  rannnculnsos,  anemones ;  a  most  select  collection  of 
heartsease  ;  also  ixias,  and  a  sijlendid  amaryllis  of  the  hybrid  kind,  xaised  by 
hunself.   We  also  obsenred.  irom  the  nursery  of  Mr.  James  PauU,  of  Gnifll^' 
pound,  aome  fine  kalmias,  azaleas,  ledums,  and  rfaododendnmst  which  soU 
welt  {Tk9WcttBnton,UayW.l9^1.) 
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s/if/y  19.  Sir  Charles  Lcuion  in  his  speech  Arse  noticed  some  of  the 
fiiMitplftiiti  tailiiMted  ;  he  next  cflHed  the  tttfeentioii  the  meeting  to  the' 
prdduce  of  the  cottage  gwrdanB.  In  this  most  itrterestin^  department,  grent 
exertionM  had  evidently  been  made  ;  and  the  result  mipht  fairly  be  placed 
in  competition  with  the  pr(»(!nf  tions  of  those  who  hud  greater  opportunities. 
8ir  (^.harles  also  announce<l  to  the  meeting  that  two  cases  of  plants  had  been 
received  from  Dr.  WalUch,  as  an  acknowledgemoat  of  their  having  elected 
him  an  honorary  member  of  the  society.  He  regretted  to  say  that  onlir  n 
few  of  the  plants  had  survived  the  voyage*  but  among  them  were  some 
Epiphytes  of  [freat  rarity.  Thev  are  now  hcin;:;  taken  care  of  at  f^irclcw, 
nntil  the  connnittee  determine  how  they  are  to  be  di}»[w>sed  of  anions  the 
members.  Sir  C.  L.  then  read  the  form  of  an  address  to  Her  Majesty, 
i^q^iesdng  that  she  woold  condesceiid  to  become  the  Fstroness  of  tiie  Sodet 
which  was  carried  unanimoiuly.  The  sec  retary  then  read  the  list  of  prizes 
Wrnrdcd,  which  were  very  numerous.    (Tlir  U'r-i  BHfun,  Jnlv  21.  ISriT. ) 

Ucloher  4.    Tliis  was  the  last  exhibition  for  the  season.    T*he  flowers  were 
very  fine,  particularly  the   dahiiiks,  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  marigolds,  and 
Oerman  asters.   Tlie  supply  of  stove  plaDts  was  small.   The  fruit  exhibited 
included  many  excellent  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  pines,  melons,  and  grapes  ; 
aind  there  were  a  few  fine  raspberries  and  strawberries.    The  productions  of 
the  cottagers,  fspecitillv  their  cabbages,  onions,  pofatoes,  and  carrots,  as  well 
as  several  lar^e  and  well  atisorted  nosegays,  were  superior  to  those  of  any 
former  exhibition,  and  excited  gr^t  approbation.    A  ntmober  of  rare  and 
beautiibl  pUmta  were  exhibited ;  and  the  collection  of  dried  plants  shown  by 
flfiss  Warren,  consisting  of  ninety-one  species,  many  of  which  were  pecnl-ar  to 
this  county,  called  forth  general  admiration.     At  two  oVlork  F.  W.  W, 
Perjdarves,  Em(.,  M.  P.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  addressed  the  company 
in  an  iippropriate  speech.    After  pointing  out  such  objects  as  appciircd  most 
worthy  of  aittentiofl),  Mr.  Pmdarves  mentioned  that,  slKiut  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
T»  A.  Knight,  who  was  presiilent  of  the  Horticulttiral  Sodetyof  England,' 
on  making  enquiry  in  the  London  markets,  founti  tbr  ^:'rc  ;itf  r  supply  of  early 
potatoes  was  furnished  from  Penzance  and  its  neiglii     1 1' o  l.    Mr.  Knight 
nad  Blade  some  experiments  in  early  potatoes,  which  lie  loimd  extrcnielv 
suecessful,  and  had  given  him  some  sorts,  which  he  (Hir.  P.)  had  cultrvdtcd. 
Sir  Charles  Lemon  had  some  last  year,  which  he  had  also  cultivated,  and  he 
hati  in  his  hand  some  notes  on  potatoes  receivetl  from  Mr.  Kn?l;^^  dmwn  up 
liy  Mr.  Booth,  the  'jtirdener  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  that  he  v  (Hild  read  to 
them.    The  honourable  gentleman  then  read  the  tiiiUowing  account  ot  tljc 
produce  of  Hir.  Knighf  s  potatoes : — *  No,  2.   A  veir  earh'  and  producthre 
sofft,of  dwarf  growth;  weight  when  phmted,  ]01b.,weij^t  of  produce  127  lb. 
The  sets  were  placed  whole  at  6  in.  from  centre  to  centre,  9  in.  deep,  with 
spaces  of  27  in.  between  the  row<5.    The  rate  of  iTirreasc  is        to  1.  or  ISS* 
bushels,  (each  of  74  lb.  per  acre.)    No.  4.  This  is  also  an  early  varie  ty,  hut 
not  so  productive  as  the  above  sort ;  weight  when  planted  6  lb.,  weight  of 
pMiice  07  lb.  {  whole  sets  placed  as  those  above,  with  spaces  of  2  ft. 
between  the  rows.    Bate  or  increase  11  to  I,  or  182  bushels  per  acre. 
No.  5.   This  is  :iNo  an  early  sort  ;  weight  when  planted  7  lb.,  weight  of 
produce  (iO  lb.,  or  \iy'M,  bushels  per  acre.     No.  0.  Equally  early  with  the 
preceding ;  sets  placed  a^  those  of  the  above  sort,  with  spaces  uf  18  in. 
Smwrnik  die  rows;  weight  when  planted  6 lb.,  weight  of  produce  53 lb. 
dearly •  to  1  increase,  or  144  bushels  per  acre.    No.  8.  Mr.  Knight  said  that 
this  variety  afforded  (  in  the  year  a  produce  annually,  and  equivalent 

to  tons  per  statute  acre ;  weight  when  planted  this  -;  ason  10  lb.,  weight 
of  produce  143  lb.  Increase  14  to  1,  or  425  bushels  per  acre.  No,  16. 
Downton  Yam.  This  is  a  very  8trong-gro\ving  sort,  fit  for  field  culture. 
Bfr.Knkht  am  it  is  excellent  in  spring,  and  the  early  part  of  .summer ;  weight 
when  planted  jllb.,  weight  of  produce  52  lb.  Whole  tubers  placed  at  6 in. 
from  centre  to  centre,  Oin.  deq^,  with  spaces  of  3  ft.  between  the  rows. 
Increase  10  to  i,  or  boU  bushels  per  acre.    Yellow  Kidney.    Weight  when 
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10]b.,wa^  of  produce,  lltflb.;  nbeod  the  MBcdbMc*^  m»d 
IS  duMe  ahrn  e,  wkk  ipacet  of  27  in.  betipm  ifce  rows.    Prodhicfi  «l 

the  rate  of  506  bushels  per  acre.     Tlie  abovr  vnnVties  of  potatoes  were 
pUmted  upon  a  newly  trenchetl  Ikm dtr,  where  a  I  n      (|uantity  of  the  sub^oii 
biui  biseii  turiieii  up  aiid  mixed  with  the  suiikce  nod  ;  had  tiie  ^uuud  lieea 
ficher,  I  lisve  no  doubt  the  crop  inonld  ham  been  much  hdrjger.  TIk  awee 
were  [)I}iiiteil  witli  whole  soti»  lAiich  I  find  produces  a  modi  frealar  qMiitilyr 
of  small  tubers  than  when  cut  potatoes  are  phuitetl.    Numerous  prizes  "wrere 
given  for  cultivated  Howers.  fntit.  aiid  vt^rotjihles  ;  and  also  for  every  phiwt 
belonging  to  the  British  Flora^  but  not  lutlicrto  known  to  grow  in  Cof&vaU, 
ij£  which  satisfactory  evid<»ce  ean  be  given,  that  it  his  been  lonnd  mt4' 
€k>nikdi  locality  (i!«rica  cinerea  var.  monstrosa)  ftund  in  the  woods  al^ 
CSerclew  by  Mr.  Lewis  Fox,  Perranwharf.    For  the  best  collec :t:on  of  drioL 
Cornish  plants,  to  supply  those  wanted  for  the  H(>rtus  SVcns,  !c>  Mr.  C.  A» 
.lohns,  Helston,  of  whirn  eight  have  been  now  first  found  in  (.  oniish  iocaliUcs^ 
For  the  bei^t  collection  oi'  dried  plants,  not  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  (or  the 
general  HeriMurhim,  to       Warten.   For  the  best  coUeotion  of  Cryptof!a^ 
molts  planta,  to  Mr.  William  Lobb,  Feoek  }  theee  are  beautifully  dried,  and 
apparently  vcrv-  perfect  specimens.     A  vtrv  l^esHif'fiil  collection  of  dried 
plaiits,  presented  by  Mr.  Rop:ers.  cDiUiiiiung  many  excellent  spccinienn  of  the 
most  rare  plants  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  thm  fifty  that  were  waiiteil  for 
their  Herbarium.   In  the  cardHroom  there  was,  ee  usnal,  a  hffge  and  beauliM 
display  of  flowefS,  chiefly  dahlias,  by  Mr.  Fox  of  Pennnee,  Mr.  Pontey  of 
Plymouth,  and  Mr.  Veitch  of  Kxetcr,  nurscrvmcn.    Mr.  William  Rendlc* 
of  the  Union  Koatl  Nursery,  Plymoudi,  as  usual,  exhibited  a  grand  dis|>lav  of 
daidiafi,  and  otiier  flowers ;  the  dahlias  were  really  splendid,  compiisiug  uU 
the  newest  and  best  aorta  at  present  in  cultivation.   One  named  PhaBan^  wna 
very  peculiar*  being  striped  and  mottled  with  deep  red  and  yellow,  in  the 
way  of  a  carnation  :  and  a  splendid  seedling  named  "  Kendle's  Glory  of 
Plymouth      it  is  the  exact  form  of  Springfield's  Rival,  but  much  hu-pcT, 
having  a  clear  white  ground,  with  a  deep  edging  of  purple.    Mr.  iiendle  aiM> 
cxhibked  some  good  specimens  of  several  new  flowering  plants,  among  which 
was  Verbena  ArraniffMs  (which,  we  bdieve,  is  the  first  spedmos  othifaitsd 
m  England),  a  very  desirable  ])lant  to  the  flower  garden ;  it  is  a  shmfafaj 
variety,  like  V.  Twcediaww,  but  the  colour  is  of  a  decf)  purple,  and  it 'has 
abeautil'nl  d(nvny  foliage.    (  T/>c  iVesi  Utilon,  Oct.  6.  1831.  ) 

Ctdumb  Cottage  Ganicuing  Sodeitf. — Sept,  2C.  The  room  tor  the 
exhibition  of  the  ye^^Btables,  by  the  cottagers,  was  neatJy  and  taatefidly 
decorated  witli  ardies  of  laurel  covered;  with  fl^)^^  Ll  >,  the  gift  of  Captain 
Hogers,  R.  N.,  who  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  tliis  society  • 
and  in  an  adjoining  room  were  Initl  out  some  very  fine  fruits  nnd  \e<ietahlcs 
from  the  gardens  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  ntMghbourbood,  among 
which  were  some  choice  cherries,  currants,  and  apples,  from  the  Rev.  J. 
Trefiisis  ;  some  fine  grapes,  from  llfr.  £.  George,  of  Trewan  ;  some  ^-ery  latge 
turnips  from  Mr.  Geake  ;  and  some  good  specimens  of  the  white  stone 
turnips  from  Mr,  S.  Tabb.  This  room  was  filled  witli  beautiful  .md  mns^- 
nificent  bouquets  of  flowers  and  plants,  kindly  sent  from  C^amanton,  Trekcn- 
ning,  and  tlie  IWsonage.  The  door8  were  thrown  open  at  twelve,  when  the 
room  was  immediately  filled ;  and  at  one  o'clock  Qaptaia  Bogers  was  unsoi* 
mously  called  to  the  chair :  who,  in  a  short,  but  able  speech  addressed  the 
meeting.  The  suggestions  and  advice  wbic  h  hv  <:avc  the  cottagers  were  tnily 
good,  as  well  as  the  wish  expressetl  by  him  and  tin  lommittec  in  their  rcjwrt, 
tor  the  aid  and  assistance  of^ the  famier!>  and  landowners,  not  merely  givii^ 
their  subscriptions,  but  idso  by  allotting  Umd  to  the  cottagere  ibr  ciiltivatisQ. 
The  Rev.  H.  Stoneman,  and  Humphry  Williasis,  Es(].,  then  addressed  the 
meeting,  expressing  similar  sentiments  ;  af^er  which  J.  B.  Collins,  l-l.sq..  the 
secretary,  read  the  report  (which  expressed  the  wish  of  the  committee,  that 
the  adjacent  paribbes  might  be  induced  to  join  it),  and  a  long  list  of  prizes. 
(Ibid,) 
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CvMEERhAy D.-^JVhiieJiaven  J loriicuilianl  SJiotr.  —  Afai/  11.  The  auriculas 
Vfere  goody  being  not  much  interior  to  any  of  the  8ociety's  j)reviouf»  ex- 
Iribkioas  ;  in  green^Kim  piwtB  there  wm  •  tMIe  AUing  off ;  but  the 
more  useful,  or  vegetable  ilepartment,  enifandii^cMDuiBberR,  cablMgi>%brooeoli, 
rhubarb,  &c.,  the  display  far  exceeded  expectation.  The  dessert  and  kitchen 
applej^  wero  as  gooil  as  when  taken  troni  the  tr<'es.  aud  the  fonner  still  retained 
tiieir  wouted  flavour.  Mr.  R.  Elliot  yvoix  i>oth  tiie  priees  for  the  be«t  pan  of 
auriculas,  to  consist  of  one  flower  of  each  cUm.  Amon^  th*  vegetables  were 
Mnenew  potatoea  by  T.  Faleo»  Esq.  (Cmnherbmd  Paajiuf/,  May  16.  1837.) 

June  8.  Tlie  tulips  were  by  far  the  best  ever  exhibited  nt  Whiteha^  on. 
The  bouquet  of  Mrs.  Solomon,  of  Hoseneath;  thnt  of  Mr.  (iaitskell,  f>f  H;dl 
Santon  ;  the  plants  of  Mr.  Tliornthwuite,  of  Keswick  ;  and  the  pclarironiuins 
of  Mr.  Miller  ;  were  very  fine.  Pansies  were  in  great  variety  ana  in  as  great 
perfettioii.  The  Idlcben  applce  of  John  Ifamson,  Eaq.,  and  the  potatoes  of 
Mr.  ft.  BIKot  wci«  gready  admired.  (Ibid^  Jane  13.) 

August  17.  It  WIS  some\»-hat  too  late  for  carnations,  still  the  show  of  thejse 
flowers  was  ver)'  good.  Thr  rxhihition  of  dahlias  was  unprece<iente<l]y  lar?e, 
uiid  far  exceeded  any  previous  bhow  in  splemlour  and  variety.  In  green- 
bease  end  aiiore  fduta  mve  was  e  ftning  ovea  cowpared  with  some  previous 
odiihitions.  Fnik  of  all  kinds  was  particnlarly  fine.  Am  h  (he  prizes  were 
the  followiufj  :  —  Carnations  :  Scarlet  bizarre,  (Jird's  (irand  Monarch,  Mr.  W. 
(lird  ;  purple  bizarre,  William  Sawyers,  Mr.  H.  (»ir<i  ;  purple  Hake,  (tjrd's 
Mary  iirira,  Mr.  ii,  Oird.  l^cotees  :  Purple,  Huftoii's  Miss  Emma,  and 
Boothman'a  Princeae  Victofia,  Mr.  W.  Oira.  Amonit  the  Mt  were  cur- 
rants, half  a  pound  in  the  fewest  bunches  :  lied,  Mr.  RUiot,  HO  buncfaea ; 
wliite,  41  buncncs.  Gooseberries,  heaviest  :  White,  Mr.  Eliwood,  12  dwts. ; 
fircpii,  Mr.  Eliwood,  10  dwts..  Apples  of  1835  and  1830  MIrs  ('rosthwaite 
(  Fislier  s  (ireen  )  ;  apples,  Mr.  R.  Elliot  (Carlisle  codlin).  Caieeolariafi.  v\^ht 
varieties,  Mr.  llandleson ;  Fuchsia  Thdmpsoni,  Mr.  A.  8pittaIU  (Ibid.,  Aug.) 

Dbbbvuure.  —  Derfy  and  JMjfthke  FfoHeuUmfi^  amd  HorUcultund  So* 
meli/.  —  Augtttt  15.    This  show  was  for  carnations  and  piootees. 

Ckmtcrfirfd  Ht^rfrrvflftml  Si-r:rhf.  —  Matf  This  sfiow  Wiis  for  auriculag, 
and  hyacinths  but  there  were  also  numerous  specimens  of  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

DaTOKiHiRE.—  The  lioyal  Dewm-mtA  Otmw&U  Boiamciti  and  WartieuUmf 
Society. — May  18.    The  |^its,  &e.,  weie  taatefuHy  omuiged  on  benches 

erected  in  the  centre  and  by  the  side  of  the  spacious  room,  and  the  upper  end 
was  decorated  witfi  evers;reens,  Howcrs,  ^tc,  in  a  t»t\le  and  i^plendour  which 
disftlayed  much  taste  and  ingenuity.  Among  the  prizes  were  one  to  Mr.  J. 
Walter,  Plympton,  for  applea  of  1835  ;  and  others,  to  Mr.  Noah  Bnry,  Port 
Bliot,  for  lemons  and  citrons ;  to  Mr.  Burge,  Coffleet,  for  ghiger. 

The  display  from  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Rendic,  Mr.  Pontcy,  and  Mr.  Wood, 
n'lded  lyreatlv  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  Among  the  jK'larjroninms  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Rcndle  were  his  seedlinirs.  Alarm,  and  Mountain  Svl[)h.  Alarm 
resembles  Perfection,  it  being  equally  as  gooil  in  form,  deeper  colour,  a  finer 
»ot»  end  fiee  Uoonier.  Bfmmtain  Sylph  is  as  round  as  a  crown,  and  nearly 
the  aame  size  with  a  fine  dark  spot.  We  could  onty  recognise  among  the 
grotip  four  old  acquaintance??  ;  vi/.  IVrfection,  Oem,  Bellissima,  and  Queen 
Bes8.  The  ericas  were  in  profusion,  upwaril;*  of  a  hundred  varieties  in 
iuU  bloom.  Among  the  antmab  wast  Scnizanthus  Rendli«wrt,  tlie  colour  of 
which  is  of  a  deep  puride  with  a  fine  wbke  and  yellow  centre,  with  hirge  daik 
brown  spots.  The  various  gold  and  silver  Society's  mcdalK,  which  had  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Rendle,  were  suspen<le(I  near  tlu-  various  plants.  Mr.  Pontey 
sent  five  collections  of  stove  and  irreei;-!v>Hse  plants  ;  a  superb  collection  of 
Cope  eriois,  upwards  of  fitly  bpectes  in  full  bloom  ;  and  twenty-four  pelar- 
goniums of  grwt  heeuty.  {PkntouHk  Weekly  JemnuUy  May  25.) 

Devon  and  Saeier  Bokmkofmid  ffartienUural  Society.  May  18.  Of  frnita 
there  were  but  very  few  spechnens,  consisting  of  strawberries,  citrons,  and 

apples,  the  long  continuance  of  cold  havioig  delayed  the  ripening  process. 
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Provincial  Hortictdlural  Societies: 


The  ve^etablM  wore  bighlj  creditable  to  tlu»  cottagers,  who  hmre  iii(iiijuliil% 

improved  in  tkie  praclicc  <>f  hortkultyre  since  the  eatalUishineDt  of  tbli  wmf 
uBeful  society.  The  foUowiDg  choice  plaius  from  Mr.  Vetch's  niursery  re» 
ociveil  the  particular  npproval  of  the  judges: — Terbena  Tweediaim,  CUanthut 
pnniceiia,  C'lciaaUb  aKureuh  ^uuditlorui»,  uiid  Oncfdiiuii  hifbUum  ;  aiuj,  €tom 
Mr.  Hewitt's  gfurdena»  Bru^niiinsia  wmguineii,  a  seedling  heartaease,  a  supecfa 
iKhododiindroii  gauofttiflnni^  and  a  collactioii  of  aricaa  and  ractmeii  .  f  Slar 

Sepl.  14.  The  show  ol  fVulr.  plants,  and  vej^ctables  wa';  very  fine.  At  two 
o'clock  N.  Down,  \\i>i\.,  took  tiie  ihalr;  ami  in  the  course  oi  his  address  oi> 
served,  that  "  the  uiuuUoratiaii  of  the  condition  of  the  humble  cottager  him  beoa 
conddmd  l»y  the  «oainiittee  ft  sialQeGC  of  so  sBuch  iaportaiice^  diat  a  noiwijb>i 
able  Hharo  <n  their  time  and  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  imMtti^ 
branch  of  our  exhibitions  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  Iwlieve  that  many  ptTsons  of 
this  class  have  been  reclaimed  from  habits  of  proHigaiy  and  inteni[)erance,  by 
the  various  rewards  and  encouragements  wliicli  have  t)een  oflered  ju»  for 
tke  promotiMi  of  industry,  and  by  the  uaeful  and  pncClcal  tfeatiaaa  on  gacdta- 
ing  which  we  have  dispersed  among  them.**  In  accordance  with  this  ftelii^^ 
among  the  prizes,  were  the  followini^  awarded  to  cottagCTs  for  personal  merit : 
—-To  the  cottager  or  labourer  with  sitiall  weekly  wajjes,  who  has  reared  the 
largest  faniily  in  iiabius  of  industrv  ,  w  itiiout  parochial  assistance :  1/.  lOs.  to 
David  Pain,  of  Saltash,  7G  years  ot  age,  reared  ten  children.  To  the  oottuflcr 
or  labourer  with  small  weekly  wages,  who  cultivates  his  garden  in  •  oupgpor 
manner,  the  intL  iior  of  whose  cottage  displays  the  greatest  neatness  and 
eoonoOlVi  and  whose  children  arc  educated  in  habitsi  of  industiy  and  soV>riety  : 
10*.  to  John  Davis,  Klbartou.  To  the  servant  in  the  rural  districts  w  bo  has 
remained  the  largest  number  of  years  in  the  ser\  ice  of  the  same  uiai>ter  or 
nustress,  and  whose  eoaduct  has  been  exemplary :  lA.  to  Robert  Pavk^,  of 
St,  Stephens  by  Saltash,  40  years'  service.  {Pli^mouik UetM^  Sept.  16»  1837.) 

Jh-i'ons/ih  c  Floral  Society. —  U  v  1.  Among  the  contrilmtors,  Mrs,  WelU, 
of  C'owlex  House,  sent  some  ui.iL'm  liceut  specimens,  of  which  w  ere  the  Tr<>- 
pse^oLuui  iricolurum,  Cliunthus  coccuteus,  and  Kenneth  a  cocciuca  ;  altK>a  vc<ry 
hue  collection  of  roses.  J.  B.  Sanders.  Esq.,  exhibited  a  splendid  specimen  ef 
yfcacia  anoiata  and  a  fme  collection  of  green-housi>  plants.  T.uke  Ponsford, 
Esq.,  a  magnificent  collection  of  auricuhis.  S.  T.  Kekew  ich,  lilsq.,  a  splendid 
seedling  cactus,  a  collection  of  pati^ir^,  and  a  fine  seedling  minndus.  J.  J. 
Tanner,  Esq.,  a  mo&t  beautiful  cuileciion  of  single  anemones.  U.  WaikcT, 
Esq.,  a  rich  self-coloured  auricula,  and  a  very  singular  white  poilytuitlm<s. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  pelargoniums  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  M^f^Bovja, 
and  Ncwburv-.  Mr.  R.  Webber,  seedling  polyandius  of  ureal  beauty.  Mr. 
Veitch,  of  the  Killerton  and  !SIount  Kadford  nnrHeries,  Imi  a  njost  splendid 
collection  of  plants,  amongst  which  were  a  very  beautitnl  new  Chinese  azalea, 
with  variqgated  dowers  of  tlie  purest  white  and  pink  ;  this  plant  has  neviQr 
before  bloomed  in  this  county,  and  was  qnite  a  centre  of  attracticm*  in  ^m 
same  collection  we  noticed  some  superb  ericas,  and  some  verv  fine  auriicich 
las,  nml  a  white  Tropa-'olum  tricolorinii,  with  firom  500to€00  dowCTS,  whJtjl 
had  the  tirst  and  second  prizes  awarded  them. 

In  Mr.  C.  ISclatcr's  choice  collection  we  observed  C^iuieii  /  japonica  vsir. 
exfmia,  a  fine  red  and  very  large  and  double  seedling  amarylhs,  beautifiidly 
striped  and  veined  with  rich  dark  crimson.  Mr.  Chancs  Hew  ett  exhibited  A 
highly  creditable  collection  of  Cape  cncaa.  (^Fr<emat^$  ExeUr  ^y^mg  P^t* 
May  11.) 

Sc})L  21.  The  siiow  of  plants  and  dowers  were  not  on  so  Uirgc  a  j»ude  as 
on  former  occasions ;  but  the  dahlias,  the  i)rincipal  object  of  attraction,  were  of 
a  very  superior  description.    Among  the  prizes  was  one  for  an  omaoNBalal 

design*  a  pheasant  mailc  of  flowers,  to  Mr.  Webber.  (lidd^,  Sept.  2B.) 

Taunton  atid  IVest  Sonursct  HoiiicuUural  Socictj/.  —  Mai/  19.  This  was 
the  fij'st  meeting  of  tin's  society.  The  compmy  was  respectable,  but  n[>t 
numerous.    There  was  a  \ery  fine  show  of  plants.    Amongst  the  gcntleuieu*!) 
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gardonors,  Mr.  Dn!M-;in,  fho  o\ctA]cnt  nnd  scicnrifir  frardener  to  R.  F.  Bcnii- 
chanip,  Esq.,  ^aiiied,  aiul  (ieservetilv,  the  greatest  iiiiinber  of  prizes.  Ain()ng>»t 
the  f  lursemuen,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  priaes  were  awurdeci  to  Messrs. 
UaittOMid  and  Stephens.  The  taoete  t^rkmg  spedmi  inr  the  room  their 
Oakeolaria  spltedtdt*  turned  by  them  last  year.  Thio  remarkable  plant  had 
on  it  nearly  200  flowers,  and  was  nniversally  admitted  to  l>e  the  finest  thaf 
has  been  ^hown  in  Taunton.  It  was  sent  ofl'  to  London  imnietliatelv  after 
the  show,  to  be  exhibiteti  in  Messrs.  Fiamiagan  and  Nutting's  shoj>,  Mansion- 
House  Street  Messrs.  Hammond  and  Stephens  tiBO  exMUted  two  very 
U^e  plants!  of  Tropte^olum  tricoldnim,  one  of  which  measured  lOfti  inhe%ht 
and  4  ft.  in  width.  Mr.  Veiteh  had  also  a  beautiful  small  plant  of  the  sanie, 
but  more  fiilly  in  flower,  which  was  tnily  s-f)lendid.  The  snow  was  also  Tnnch 
mdebted  to  Mr.  Veitch  for  many  other  new  and  beautiful  creepiTii;  plants. 
Mr.  Young  obtained  a  prize  ibr  u  fine  collection  of  heaths,  which  were  nmch 
MbniMd  send  ibrmed  one  of  the  most  intapesting  objeets  in  the  roots.  (Somefi 
1^1  Comfy  GizzeUe,  May  80.) 

Sr/yf.  Amontj  the  prices  were  for  nurserymen,  Hammond  and  Stevens, 
dahiias,  tiouquet  of;  collection  of;  seedling  dahlias  ;  hardy  atmuals  ;  each  the 
first  prize.  John  Young,  ericas,  extra  prize  ;  green-house  plants,  roses,  orna- 
meniiil  liMket  of  eut  Aowen  ;  ditto  of  nafdy  plants ;  bouquet  of  dahlias ;  star 
9i'dMm  ;  each  the  first  prize.  Webber  and  Pierce,  dahlias,  awarded  the 
first  prize  ;  hut  afterwards  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  their  being  broi^;llt 
after  time.  (  U'rsfrrn  F/m^j^  Post,  Ovt.  2.  IS37.) 

'  Dorsetshire.  —  Sherborne  and  Yeovil  Hortivuiiural  Societt/,  —  April  2G. 
Among  the  plants,  we  noticed  a  fine  and  venerable  Cyclamen  j)^sicum,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Wellington,  of  Yeovil  ;  its  size  and  beauty  atCmcted  great 
tttteation,  which  was  not  abated  from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  in  its  owners 
jpyossession  for  the  last  forty  years.  The  plants  from  T.eweston  and  from 
C'ompton  House  were  very  nnmerons,  and  many  of  them  exceedimrlv  rare 
and  bcitutiiul.    They  were  admirably  arranged  in  tiers  above  the  floor  on  op- 

dtt  ndes  of  the  room,  and  certainly  struck  the  spectator  with  admiratiott, 
I  on  entering,  and  afier  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  centre  of  the 
room,  where  both  collections  couM  bt  viewed  to  \cry  -jrejit  advantage. 
Among  the  prizes  were  the  following,  tor  articles  of  superior  merit,  not  speci- 
fied :  —  To  BIr.  'Spong,  for  mimuli  in  variety,  ColHnsw  Wcolor,  Nemophila 
Insfgnis,  and  CKinthufl  puniceuft ;  and  to  Mr.  l^aymun,  fi)r  3rugni6n8^.  If  he 
tVtfttem  Fifing  Pott,  MAy  1.  1637.) 

'  ifa/y  19.  On  no  former  occasion  was  the  display  excelled.  The  company 
were  highly  pleased  with  the  arrangements  of  the  committee  of  management, 
who  very  properly  d»videtl  the  exhibition  into  three  classes  ;  fruits,  vegetables, 
antl  flowers,  appropriating  a  room  to  each  class.  Among  the  |»rizes  awarded 
irere  some  to  Mr.  Clarice,  gardener  to  Wyndham  Ooodden,'£sq.,  for  the  beat 
pbe-apple,  the  bcsl  melon,  the  best  raspberries,  the  best  gooseberries,  heaviest^ 
and  l)cst  flavoured,  for  extra  peas,  and  for  extra  cockscombs ;  and  others  to 
Mr.  Sj)oni^,  gardener  to  Robert  Gordon,  Esq.,  for  the  best  black  L'^rnj  rs,  for 
the  best  nectarines,  for  the  best  lettuces,  for  the  best  roses,  for  the  best  stove 
plants,  and  for  the  best  eockscomba.  ^  Amona  the  nurserymen  Mr.  J.  Da. 
viaon,  of  Sherborne,  exhibited  fine  apedmens  orgreen-house  and  stove  plants^ 
&c.  From  Harris's  nursery  gardens  of  Uimay  there  was  a  splendid  col« 
lection ;  among  which  were  some  mottled  balsams,  Fuchs/V/  mtitAbifis,  graTirli- 
fIfVa  (new),  100  diflferent  sorts  of  roses,  and  100  splendid  varieties  of  piinsies. 
Mr.  John  Young,  of  Taunton,  exhibiuxl  a  splendid  collection  of  Cape  iicatlis, 
which  appeared  one  mass  of  bloom.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  nurserymen, 
£xeter,  exhibited  a  very  splendid  collection  of  plants,  Ac,  and  amongst  which 
we  particularly  noticed  the  followinu  :  —  Oncidinm  papflio  and  several  other 
of  the  Orchidacea?,  A^cpenthes  distillatdria,  many  very  fine  specimens  of 
ericas,  three  very  splendid  new  pelargoniums,  with  many  other  choice  piunts ; 
{ii  one  of  their  stoves  th^  ha?e  a  magnificent  specimen  of  JUdsa  OaTen< 
dfshli;  frttlttng  in  the  very  highest  state  of  perfection.  (/Mtf.,  July  M.) 
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Pi'OvinciaL  ilorticuUm  al  SticUiies :  —  DwJtamy 

Sf])t.  27.  Tire  nrrnni?c'inentj!>  in  the  floricultural  department  were  beautiful, 
wnd  the  coUectiun  cuiijpii:>c(i  lUv  choicest  Bpeciiuens  iu  duiiiuts,  Ueruiiui  «sten» 
orclridMi  plmts,  greon-bousc  plants,  ooscoabi,  tabm,  ud  teadar  «MHMhL 
The  display  of  fruits  was  of  the  iintt  description;  awl  ntmenMii  IPIM^  iIm 

competitors  under  this  lieaci.  'J'ht?  show  of  vi'^etables  was  also  very  fine,  and 
cooferred  great  merit  on  tlic  j)roducers.  Anioni^st  the  fruit  prothired  was  a 
beautiful  netted  cantaloupe  melon,  from  the  pirden  of  E.  Murty,  of 
Crewkeme,  weighing  1 1  lb.  From  the  giirdcn  of  Messri.  Webber  and 

Pierce^  «f  Mmriot,  weve  cxbibifteri  aone  fine  specimens  of  plants  attd  «al 
ilotrere;  among  which  we  noticed  the  PaasiflOni  Loudofi«l»a,  i;^i>enas  in 
great  variety,  and  fx  splendid  collection  of  dahlias,  inchidtnir  every  new  variety, 
v  itli  Mime  fine  specinieJis  of  iheir  own  raising.  Mr.  CieoiL^c  ]\Lr:i(jn^,  mirsi  ry- 
Ulan  ut  btuibridge,  cxlubited  a  box  of  dahli«u»,  which  was  gtueruii^  aduiLrciii 
\Wtitem  Fltfing  Post,  Oct  «.) 

Durham.  —  SonlA  Durham  Horiicullural  Socicti/.  —  Aug*  3.  Aohm^  tite 
prize.'?  awarded  werethcfollowing:  —  Besthnnrh  white  grapes  to  Jos.  Cummings, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Ilog>^',  of  Norton  ;  best  grccn-tiesh  melon  to  l  iionrf^s  Batiks, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Hustler,  of  Acklain ;  b^t  red  -flesh  melou  to  Mr.  6te£)h€usocig 
gafdener  to  Mr.  Pease*  M.P.  (Dmiam  Ohwnidlr,  Aug.  18.) 

Essex.  —  South  Essex  llortimUurnl  nud  Fhrkmmu^  Societu. — Jmlf 
This  exhibition  was  h  id  in  Wanstcad  Park.  A  fine  specimen  of  Chamft'r^pa 
hnmilis,  from  the  gsirden  of  J.  J.  Lyster,  Esq.,  and  a  collection  of  orchideouf 
plants  from  that  of  J.  Alcard,  Esq.,  were  verj  much  admired.  {Gatdemtt^m 
Gazette,  Aug.  26.} 

VokkMk*'  FforieuHmnd  ami  HwHtmihr^  Somahf. Aug.   Mr.  W.  OmI 
pAtn&a  the  first  piiie  fur  pelargoniums.  (Ibid.) 

Hffrf/rii'h  I/orfintftttrm  and  F/nriculttiffrf  Si^ffrfy.  —  Jul;/.  This  was  the 
first  nieetmg  of  the  society.  The  exliifution  n\  tniit  ami  ilowctS  awa  aa^ 
cedent,  and  numerous  prizes  were  awiurded.  {^{^ibui.f  July 

Windham  HvifikuUunU  mul  FttmcuHwnU  Socieijf*  Jml^  97.  Was  very  nii- 
marooHjr  atteiidad.  {IhkL,  Aug.  ) 

GlouCESTBRSIIIRE.  —  Jirhtol  llortirnldiral  Sonrli/.    Ann.  3  —  Here  was  a 
splendid  display  of  fnnt,  and  also  of  carnations,  picotecs,  and  dahlias,  ( Ihid.  } 

Cheilmham  Horticultural  and  FlorictJturfU  SoiU'iif,  Sept.  5.  The  daldias 
were  very  fine,  as  were  the  grapes.  Bfrs.  Oldham  won  the  first  prize  for 
flowers.  (/M.,  8ept.) 

dreneetler  Horlumitttral  AstodaHon*  — June  30*  From  the  badkwardnesa  4oi 
the  season  there  was  not  so  large  a  supply  of  roses  and  pinks  as  Ti<?ual ;  of  other 
flowers  there  was  a  good  show  The  visiter*?  vere  in/lLlut'd  to  Mr.  M  illiani 
Gregory  and  Mr.  A.  bmith  for  a  su[)ply  of  various  piuui:>  and  Howent,  and  also 
to  Miss  Smith  for  thr«e  baskets  of  nowers,  very  tasteftiUy  avranged.  Amm^ 
^e  prices  was  one  for  roses,  first  prise,  Charles  Lawreoce,  Bsq.  (OfaMCWfW> 
Journat,  July  8.  1R37.  ) 

Ktngscote  HnrticuUnrnI  Snriclif. —  Tulif  4,  The  produrtir>n«5  (inclndiiig; 
those  of  the  cottagers)  were  excciient,  considering  tlie  deai  th  which  has  ex» 
isted  for  the  last  three  weeks.  Among  the  prizes  were  ranunculuses  and  piuka, 
Mr.  Pillaus;  rosesi  best  of  any  ooloar,  Mr.  diitaft;  pelargoniimis,  Mr.  fHflaavi 

TT  \  ^ri"{liiRF. —  Hampshire  Horticultural  Snarf!/.     Mrrrrh.     The  exhihitior 
coiHfu  ised  a  handsome  stand  of  flowers,  with  a[>ples  and  vegetablci»,  from  Sir 
Thomas  Baring,  Barl. ;  a  capHut  collection  of  green-house  plants,  fironi  tlit! 
Il«v.  O.  C.  Rashleigh ;  Neapolitan  violets  ftom  J.  Fleming,  Esq.  i  «  loMt 
eotieetion  of  stove  and  green-ltoitseplanta,  with  a  large  aasortaaane  of  liiplii> 
and  pears,  from  the  Hev.  Mr.  Beadon  ?  a  variety  of  a[)ples,  asparagus,  and  mush* 
rooms,  from  Lord  Ashbnrton ;  apjiles  and  rhubarb,  from  Capf.  Nevill ;  apples, 
cucumbers,  sea«kale,  asparagus,  and  potatoes,  from  J.  Guitton,  Esq.;  citrons, 
limes,  lemons,  oranges,  pears,  api)les,  and  vegetables,  from  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingfaam ;  green^house  plants^  hyacinths,  and  asparagus,  from  Mr.  W.  N«  Wklh 
ham.  Numeipas  prhes  were  adjudged.  (ifoaqMlupv  Otnmtk^  MH«k  fl(K>" 
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Scpl,l  L  The  vegetables  were  fiootl,  particularly  potatoes  from  tlio  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  broccoli  from  Mr.  Foster.  The  cut  flowers  were  rcuiarkubiy 
iMndMHoe:  and  a  very  superior  ooUeetioii  of  dabliaa  $Km  Mr,  Ii^^rain  of 
Santh—ptoo,  and  Mr.  Tajnor  of  MiUtoook,  ware  aeiit,  tfaoogb  not  tor  com- 
petition. The  fruits,  flowers,  and  vej^etablcs,  were  from  the  eardens  of  the 
residetit  nobility  and  gentry.  Mr.  Shenton  sent  some  new  plants  fruin  the 
Swan  iiiver.  Numerous  prices  were  awarded.    {Saiiiburj^  Herald ^  Sept.  16.) 

Andaver  CanuUhn  Feast,  ^At^ust.   The  flowers  were  numerous  and  very 
goods  but  Mr.  Smith  of  Elmram  was  the  only  competitor  (or  the  fruits. 

jy^  annual  Auricula  Sliow  was  held  at  tne  Blue  Boar  Inn,  Winchestai^ 
on  Thursday  last.  The  flowers  exhibited  were  allowed  to  be  the  best  ever 
shown,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  cultivators.  The  maiden  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Tibbs,  and  tlic  bcedling  to  Mr.  Sheppai  d.  (Hampgkire  Jndcm 
pendeni,  April  29.} 

fTwdbMler  Pofyaaiihiu  Skow^-^Aprii  29.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Weaver,  gardener  to  the  Reverend  the  Warden  of  the  College.  TIjere 
were  two  con)pctitors  fo[-  tlic  nmiden  prize,  Mr.  Colson  ami  Mr.  A.  Forster, 
both  oi  Winchester;  liicu*  pots  were  nearly  matched,  but  that  of  Mr.  Colsou 
was  considered  superior.  The  other  pota  exlubited  were  ezceUent,  particularly 
those  shown  by  Bfr.  Weaver.  (Ibid.) 

Hertfordshire.  —  Ilerlt  Horticultural  Society. — April.  Among  the  pines 
at  this  exhibition,  there  was  one  (to  which  the  first  prize  was  ndjudtred),  which 
deserved  especial  notice.  It  seems  to  difler  from  any  pine  hitherto  known  or 
cultivated  in  this  country ;  it  is  of  the  black  kind,  and  was,  we  believe,  im- 
■offted  fix>Bi  the  West  Indies  by  Nathaniel  Chaancy,  Esq. ;  the  plant  is  a  liree» 
out  small  grower ;  the  fruit  runs  to  5  lbs.  weight,  is  of  a  handsonu  globular 
shape,  swelling  out  well,  of  light  colour  externally,  with  hroiul,  flat,  well- 
developed  pips;  it  is  very  juicy,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  is  equal,  it  iiot  supe- 
rior, to  the  black  Antigua,  or  tiie  Jamaica  pine.  Coliectioiis  ofereen-house 
plants^  and  fine  ^>ecimens  of  heartseases,  were  sent  hy  Mr.  mods,  and 
Messrs.  Paul,  Nurserymen.  Among  the  articles  exliilnteJ  were  a  collection 
of  terra  cotta  flower  vases,  from  the  pottery  of  Sir  F.  Fowke,  at  T.o\ve^t)y,  in 
Leicestershire,  made  in  a  great  variety  of  classical  designs^  and  soki  for  a  trifling 
price.    (  The  Reformer,  ^4ay  2.  1837.^ 

Jime  28.  Amongst  the  exbibitK>ns  we  particularly^  noticed  some  fine 
specimens  of  Orchfdese,  from  the  garden  of  William  Harrison.  Esq. ;  one  very 
fine  Amar/llij  Johnsoni,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Elphinstone  $ 
tAe  Ik)x^  of  cut  flowers  were  extremely  rich.  The  Alstrcemeria  Durante,  from 
the  garden  of  C.  8.  Chantjcy,  was  well  worthy  of  notice  ;  Mr.  Francii>,  of 
Hertford,  cxitibiteda  very  line  collection  of  pelargoniumti  and  heartseases;  there 
was  also  an  excellent  collection  from  Mr.  Ftaul,  of  Cfacahont.  The  following 
prizes  were  awarded :  —  Pines,  I.,  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Lady  Claik,  Oak 
Hill,  Herts;  Mr.  James  Dawson,  gardener  to  Viscount  Melbourne;  3., 
Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Cheshunt.  A  case  of  pruning 
knivesy  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Nunn,  was  (agreeably  to  an  arrangement  made 
at  the  last  meeting)  added  to  the  first  prize  of  the  day,  for  the  coUectton  of 
2\  miscellaneous  plants.  This  handsome  present  comprised  a  set  of  four 
knives  in  a  maho^jr  case,  and  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Williams.  (Ibid^ 
jAioe  27.) 

Juli/  27.  The  miscellaneous  eoUections  were  good,  particularly  that  from 
the  conservator^'  of  Mr.  Warner  of  Uoddesdon.  Amongst  the  fruits  were 
two  irery  fine  pmes,  one  an  Bnvilla  from  the  gardens  of  Eari  Cowper,  the 
other  a  New  Providence  from  the  ^rdens  of  Lord  Melbourne.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  finer  show  of  the  old  pine  and  new  Klton  strawberry  ; 
this  latter  is  well  worth  the  notice  of  cultivators,  it  bcnip  cf  a  oood  flavour, 
large  growth,  and  succeeds  when  most  other  strawberries  are  over.  Mr. 
Granneys  collection  of  roses  was  very  fine»  and  the  cut  flowers  were  as  rich 
am  tMUal*  A  laige  collection  of  Hnu  heartseases,  pelargoniams,  and  some  fine 
•pednieAs  of.  new  Tarietio^o£  liichsiB  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Francis,  mirsery- 
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man,  of  this  town,  and  a  vary  fine  coU«clioo  of  ro6«6  tfom  Mr.  Faii^  of  Clies- 
hunt.  (I.  1837.) 

Sepi.  7.  The  show  of  dahtiai  im«  the  praidiMK  attraetlni  qf  tliv  ^iff 
they  were  iMiusuaUy  fine  and  niunerous,  and  in  our  opinion  haw  ohttuncd  a 

decidetl  improvcmrnt  in  tlieir  sorts  and  cultivation  since  last  ymr.  A  fine 
collection  ot"  Nui^cttc  and  perpetual  r«)s(  .s  weft  exhibit*^  from  C.  S.  Chauncv, 
Esq.,  of  Mundcn.  A  fine  Kiivillc  pine  from  the  gardens  of  Lord  MtflbMunie, 
Brocket  H»il>  with  two  very  fine  queen  pines  mm  William  Harritop,  fiaq^ 
Cbeahunt,  some  fine  blaclc  TLiicriire  uuJ  white  iirapes*  firom  the  gardeiiji  M. 
Yoiingsbury,  drew  great  admiration.  A  fine  and  extensive  collection  of  d^ili- 
lias,  heartseafjps,  apples,  &e.  were  e?ihil>ited  hy  Mr.  Francis,  of  Ilerdbrd  ; 
also  a  fine  collection  of  dahlias  and  roscn  from  Mr.  l^aul,  of  Cbesliuut.  ^ut- 
nierous  prizes  were  awarded.  (Ibid ,  Sept.) 

UuNTiXGDONsHiRK.  —  Huitllni^^don  Horticullurcd  Society.  —  Aprii,  AacuAig 
the  prizes  were  the  following  :  Table  apples,  Isl  prize,  old  nonpareil,  Mr.  J. 
Newman  ;  9d  prize,  golslcn  Harvey,  Col.  Pcmberton  ;  satire  :i{)pleii,  l&t  prize, 
Isorinington  wonder,  Mr.  J.  iSewman  ;  2d  prize,  lemon  pippiti,  W.  S.  i»toue> 
hewer,  Eiq. ;  table  pears,  beurre ranee,  R.  Eaton,  Esq.;  broccoU  (extn pr»e). 
Imperial  w  liite,  Mr.  Hudson.  Among  the  cotti^ers*  prizes  vrm  one  to  11m>- 
mas  Shclford,  for  rhubarb,  ^rown  in  a  chimney  corner  in  a  box  of  earth. 
Ah>^\c  I  W.  were  distributed  in  prizes  to  cottagers.  (Htmii^dm  OomtUe^ 
April  y.) 

Kent.  —  Sydenham  Annual  Pink  Show.  —  July  10.  The  flowers,  notwith- 
standing the  Mdness  of  the  season,  were  of  first  rate  quality. 

Tunhridge  JVgUs  HmHeuUwnl  Socictif.  —  Jme  S.  Notwithstanding  ^ 
backwardness  of  the  season,  the  display  of  flowers  and  plants  was  very  saiifr* 
did.    Nunierons  ])ri/cj»  were  awarded.  (See  Gardener  s  (razeife,  June  17.) 

Grove  Fcny  ririk  Feast.  —  Ju^t^  18.  The  company  was  not  so  iiumi:rous 
M  usual. 

MakUlone  Horiicvliural  Sodefy,  —  July  86.   This  was  an  exceOeot  nrhfts 

tion. 

IVic  Jlam^rtrtfc  Arwnal  Cnniaiinti  S/mir  was  held  August  11. 

Ranugatc  Pink  Feast.  —  Jtdv.    The  liuwcrs  were  not  quite  so  giood  as 
usual,  owing  to  the  unfiivourabfe  weather. 

Lancashiue.  —  Lancaster  Fioral and  HorlicuUwrtti  Society.  '•^Jum*  Gov* 
siderlni!  the  weather,  the  exhibition  was  a  good  one,  and  the  attendance,  AS 
usual,  highly  respettahie.  A  flower  stand,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Siuil,  was 
shown  on  this  occasion  and  was  much  admired.  The  stand  is  cast  iron,  and 
represents  a  male  figure  attired  in  the  exact  costume  of  the  Swiss  guards,  as 
worn  in  the  lOth  century,  alt  painted  in  proper  colours,  and  bearing  in  each 
hand  a  banin  for  the  reception  of  flower  pots  or  bouquets.  Among  the  prizes 
were  the  following  tulips:  The  best  pan,  William  IV.  Captain  Wilkinson ; 
feathered  bizarrcs,  surpasse  catafalaue,  Mr.  Connelly ;  feathered  bybloemtns, 
Maitrc  partout,  Mr.  B&rshall,  Bentham  ;  feathered  roses.  Due  de  Bronte,  Mr. 
Connelly;  flamed  bizarres,  Albion,  Mr.  Hargreaves,  Uigb-street;  flauied 
byblcemens,  Princess  Wirtemburg,  Mr.  Richardson  ;  fluued  lOSCi,  Lord  BSU, 
Mr.  Richardson.  (Lnnrastrr  Gazcltc,  June  10.) 

Blnckhnrn  Flwui  and  Hiirlwultunil  Society.  —  The  show  was  not  above  an 
average  one,  except  as  r^ords  the  cottagers,  in  whose  productions  tliere  was 
a  great  improvement, 

BoUon  Floral  at»d  fforticu/iural  Sodetjf*  —  Aug»  8.   This  sIiqw  was  Ibr  cms 
nations  and  dahHas  ;  and  nnnierotis  prizes  were  awarded. 

Alanchcsta-  Flttral  and  llorltculturat  SucU  ti/.  —  July  3.  The  most  remark- 
able objects  were  some  rhubarb,  six  Htalks  of  which  weighed  lb.,  shown 
by  J*  0.  F.  Walker.  Esq.,  and  an  orchideous  phmt,  StanMpea  ooilata,  edbi* 
bited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Clov/cs. 

LciccsicrJtire  Floral  and  Ilorlk  uUnrd!  Society.  —  -^ng-  This  show  was  prin- 
cipally for  pinks;  but  some  rhubarb  was  shown,  twelve  stalks  of  which 
weighed  W41ba. 
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HkuMnf  Floral      ShrtkuiMnl  Sodeh/.  —  Jitfy  1 1.   Tlicre      M  «xcel- 

lent  show  of  the  various  productions  of  the  season.  The  flowers  were 
nni!iprou«i,  and  in  irood  perfection ;  whilst  the  fruits  and  vegetables  exceeded 
in  cjuaiity  and  abundance  any  former  display  of  the  kind.  The  followiiia 
'  y»en  amoi^  the  prises  swarded; — •  Pinks:  first  pan,  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Pearson,  with  Barratt's  conqueror,  Lord  John  Russell,  Norman's  Benjamin, 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Ibctt's  triunipliant,  Westlakc's  hero.  "R  uiiit-i,  nhises : 
first,  tern eralre,  Mr.  J.  M*Ewan.  Hoses:  an  extra  prize  to  E.  K.  .I.trvi  , 
Esq.,  for  a  tastefully  formed  pyramid  of  those  beautiful  flowers.  Pansics : 
pan  of  It  different  sorts,  BAr.  O.  May.  The  singularly  wild  and  beautiful 
ttamea  wfaJch  thb  gentleman  had  attached  to  his  pansies,  excited  considerable 
amusement.  An  extra  prize  was  also  given  to  a  pan  of  6  seedlings,  of  tliis 
year's  sowing,  raised  by  Mrs.  Ward,  Hinckley  Wharf,  and  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  beauty.  Hardy  fruits :  strawberries  (Wilmot's  superb),  Mr.  Cooper, 
gardener  to  Lady  De  Clifford ;  apples,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
George  May.  An  extra  prae  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  W,  Gutter idge, 
for  a  fine  specimen  of  "  double  double**  parsley.  Mr,  Wilson,  gardener  to 
Earl  Howe,  sent  a  disli  of  extremely  large  and  fine-flavoured  grapes ;  a  taste- 
fidly  formed  bouqnet  of  calceolarias,  of  nnmerons  colours  and  varieties ;  a 
bouquet  oi  daiilias,  greatly  admired  tor  tlieir  forwurdness  and  perfection ;  and 
a  beantiAil  eoDecdon  of  roses,  consisting  of  nearly  100  wiettes,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  place  in  one  charming  coup^ml  theur  every  gradation  of  form 
and  hue.  A  very  fine  i^pecimen  of  potatoes  was  shown,  grown  by  Mr.  Wright. 
(^Leiceiter  Chwuic/c,  July  1  ) 

Lincolnshire. —  UmnUium  Floral  ami  Horticnltural  Socieitf,  —  Augtul  3, 

The  room  was  splencfidly  decorated  with  plants  from  the  conservatories  of  Sir 
John  Harold,  Bart.,  and  W.  J.  Holt,  Esq.   Mr.  Sharuian  also  sent  numerous 

plants  and  flowers. 

XoHroi  K.  —  A^ot/o/^  and  Norwich  Horiicullurai  Sociehf,'—Jt^  I9«  The 
first  was  particularly  fine. 

East  Dereham  Horticultural  Society.  —  Julj/  1  ].  The  roses  were  very  beau- 
tiful:  Mr,  D.  Hill  gained  the  first  prise.  Eleven  prizes  were  given  to 
'cottagers. 

Hole  IlorfintJtnral  Sociefj/.  —  Juh/  6.  Man}'  of  the  i»reen-hon«?e  plants  were 
particularly  line.    The  collection  for  which  the  medal  was  ^iven  contained  56 

'  pots;  and  among  the  pota  were  four  vaiietits  of  large-flowering  cactuses,  in 
ndl  bloom.   Many  of  the  pelargonioms  were  in  excellent  condition,  consider* 

'  ing  the  lateness  of  the  season ;  and  the  collection  of  flowers  sent  by  W. 
"Norris,  Esc].,  was  large,  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  roses  were  fc  w  (the 
outdoor  plants  generally  beiii;L;  only  j)artially  in  bloom)  ;  but  there  were  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  double  yellow.  Among  tlie  mimuliii»e3  was  a  beau- 
Hmk  specimen  of  M,  cardini^lls,  sent  by  W.  Norris,  Esq. ;  and,  besides,  a 
conaioerable  quantity  of  calceolarias,  in  pots.  A  collection  of  new  varieties 
of  flowers,  some  of  them  very  beautiftd,  from  Laily  A.  Coke's.  Fuchsias 
were  plentiful,  with  several  new  annuals  ;  among  them,  a  beautiful  Clark/a 
^legans  rosea,  and  three  very  fine  coxcombs.  Designs  and  bouquets  were,  as 
usual,  plentiful.  Mr,  Shaktem's  and  Mr.  Cozens'a  were  both  royal  crowns ; 
the  latter  having  the  words  Victoria  Regina*'  round  it.  The  third  prize  was 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  the  fourth  subject  was  Gothic.  Several  of  the  others 
were  of  considerable  size.  Melons  were  numerous  for  the  season,  and  Keen's 
seedling  strawberries  very  fine  and  plentiful:  there  was  only  one  tlish  of  any 
other  kind.  A  cucumber  stalk,  with  three  brace  of  fine  cucumbers  upon  it, 
and  a  gooseberry  shooCt  7  ft  long,  and  very  fiill  of  large  fruit,  both  brought  by 
Mr.  John  Brereton,  were  well  worth  notice.  The  vegetable^  though  gene- 
rally fine,  do  not  deserve  particular  notice  here,  except  the  prize  cauliHower  ; 
which,  for  colour  and  shape,  was  matchless.  The  eottairers'  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  exceedingly  good ;  many  of  them  equal  to  those  exhibited  by  the 
members.  (Ourd,Gms,,ja\y.) 
Vol.  XIII.— No.  98.  oo 
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T^armouiJk  Horticultural  Socictu.  —  July  1 5.  Among  the  6owcrs  were  col- 
lection!; of  roses,  exhibited  by  Messrs,  Femi  and  Lawsof  Beccies«  Mr.  G&L^rg^ 
ThurteU's  seedling  patibie^i  w  ere  beautilul. 

Northamptonshire.  —  Kettering  IlorticuUunil  Soekt^,  June  WW 
chiefly  for  ranunciUiifea  and  other  flowerfl. 

NoBTiiUMB£RL.AND.  —  Newcastle  Botanical  and  Ilorticultural  Society.  — 
March  3.  Sftver  nH'(!;i!s  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke, 
Close  House,  for  the  best  dish  of  deasert  apples,  and  for  the  best  di^ii  of 
dttiSGft  |)€9rs  j  to  Mr.  Wiu.  Laiui£«  gardener  to  Jobepli  Luiub,  Ei»c].,  for  tiic  best 


Ibr  tlie  best  double  hyacinth ;  to  J.  G.  Clarke,  Esq.,  BenwcU  Lodge,  for  lite 
best  Caoiell/V/  japonica ;  to  Mr.  John  Moderill,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Andersoo, 
Bsq,,  Little  Benton,  tor  the  best  amanllis  in  flower,  and  for  the  besrt  eicotic 
plant  in  flower  (Justfc/a  coccinea);  tu  Mr.  Jumes  Scott»  gardener  to  £. 
C%arltoB,  Esq.,  &ndoe,  for  the  beat  erica ;  and  to  Mr.  Anthoay  UiedJ^, 
dener  to  J.  H.  Himle,  E>q.,  M.P^  for  the  best  bouquet  of  icMrera.  Brooae 
medals  to  Mr.  Anthony  Iledley,  for  the  three  best  polyanthus  narcissuses,  of 
sorts;  to  Mr.  William  Kelley,  for  the  best  dish  of  kidncybeans;  to  Mr. 
George  Foreman,  for  the  best  dbh  of  scu-kaie.  i^Newoastk  Courant, 
March  3L) 

June  16.   For  the  best^ilavoured  pine  apple,  the  gcdd  medal,  to  Mr.  John 

Moderiil,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Anderson,  Little  Benton ;  the  beat  dish  of  grapMI^ 
of  sorts,  3ie  gold  medal,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  gardener  to  Mr*^.  Bewicke, 
Close  House;  the  best  half  peck  of  i)Otatoi's,  certified  in  \vritii»g  to  be  grown 
in  the  o^n  ^ound,  the  silver  medal,  to  ditto ;  the  beat  half  peck  of  peas, 
eertified  in  wnting  to  be  grown  in  the  open  grpund,  the  silver  Biedal^  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Wallis,  gardener  to  C.  H.  BlaoLeM;  Esq.,  Oak  wood.  Prizes  WM^ 
also  given  for  tulips  and  other  flowers,  and  vegetables.  (//>/</.,  June  23.) 


flavoored  pine^)ple,  the  gold  medal,  to  Mr.  John  Moderill,  aardcaer  to  Mrs. 

Anderson,  Little  Benton ;  the  best  dish  of  grapes,  of  sorts,  Uie  silver  niiMiai, 
to  Mr.  Jnmos  Scott,  p^ardcner  to  H.  Lanil),  Esq.,  Kyton ;  the  best  dish  of 
etrawberrit  s,  of  sorts,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  James  8cott,  gardener  to 
Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandhoe;  tlie  best  dish  of  cherries,  of  sort**,  lUc 
silver  nie<p],  to  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kirsopp,  Spittal,  near  He3(- 
hani  i  the  i>est  three  pots  of  calceolarias,  of  sorts,  the  siK  cr  medal,  to  Mr. 
John  Modcrill ;  the  best  bouquet  of  six  double  pinks,  of  sorts,  the  silver 
medal,  to  Mr.  Uohert  Slater;  the  best  bouquet  of  six  double  ranunculuses,  of 
sorts,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Buekham,  Kenton ;  the  be^t  variegated 
balsani,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace,  gardener  to  GL  Blackett, 
Esq.,  Wylam ;  the  best  bouquet  of  18  double  roses,  of  sorti^  the  hroms 
medal,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke,  Close  House;  the 
best  bouquet  ofBrompton  stocks,  of  sorts,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Buckhara,  Kenton  ; 
the  bent  bouquet  of  auniuluN,  of  sorts,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  J.  Stamp, 
eardener,  Whitburn ;  the  best  exotic  pkint,  in  flower,  the  silver  m^ial  to  Jas. 
0«  Clarke,  Esq.,  ^enwcll  Lodge ;  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers,  the  silvtr 
nedat,  to  Mr.  Aaron  (laskin,  gardener  to  Miss  Tulip  Brunton;  the  beat 
bouquet  of  China  and  hybrid  Chma  roses,  of  sorts,  the  silver  medalt  to  Jamas 
G.  Clarke,  Esq.  (Ibid.,  July  21.) 

Au^.  25.  The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  decidedly  suuerior  to  uoy 
before  witnessed.  The  rooms  were  crowded  bv  gay  and  fiwhloBable  company. 
Where  all  was  of  first-rate  excellence,  it  is  almost  invidious  to  particularise. 
We  may,  howc^'er,  without  impropriety,  make  special  ution  of  the  show  of 
dahlias  sent  to  the  hall  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr  Falla,  and  intrusted 
for  exhibiuon  to  Mr.  Finney  :  these  flowers  were  most  superb,  and  drew  forth 
nnivcnal  encomiums.  Numerous  prises  were  awarded;  especially  for  thefhitt, 
which  was  of  the  finest  quality.  (Ibid^  Sept.  1.) 
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7%e  Cowpgn  FhtHif  Soetely  h«ld  their  show  of  rsnuacnluset  July  8.  Ut 
clB8i»  Mr.  MFHImni  Marshall,  Cowpen,  first,  with  aapreme ;  2d  class,  Mr.  E. 
Oliver,  Cowpvn  Colliery,  first  aodaecond^  with  Quaker  and  Brabancon.  {^felv- 

ctui it' Cuarant^  July  21.) 

The  FtUon  Fiimgt,  iiociety  held  tiieir  annual  show  of  ranunculuses  and  j)an- 
nm  on  July  17.,  when  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : — "Utr,  Dawiqii» 
first  mid  second,  with  Lady  Fitzherbcrt  and  supreme.  Pftnsies :  the  Itef* 
Jaraes  Allgood,  first.    Mr.  Diiwson  fir^t,  with  tlic-  Queen  stock.  {Ihid.) 

The  Felton  Floritt  Socictt/  held  their  annual  show  of  carnnfinim  and  pi- 
cotees  August  21.  Carnations:  Mr.  Burn,  first,  with  Simpson's  superb. 
Picotees :  Mr.  Henderson,  first,  with  Lord  Wellington ;  Mr.  Dawson,  second, 
with  Telford's  Miss  Funny  Kemble.  Mr.  BurD,  extra,  with  the  seedlfng  [li- 
cotee.  Queen  Victoria.  (Ibid.,  Sept.  1.) 

Tlhe  Floritit  of  Xorl/i  Shields  ami  its  Vicimli/  held  their  annual  sliow  of  tulips, 
wallflowers,  and  pauiiics,  July  10.  Tulips:  Mr.  Moses  Doruiond,  I'ercy  Main, 
first,  with  rose  tulip.  Princess  Victoria.  Bizarre  tulips:  Mr.  Robert  (iarUner, 
first,  with  grand  on  monde.  Wallflowers!  Mr.  Noble  Young,  first,  with 
Orange  Boven ;  second,  with  Blackwnll.  Mr.  Robert  Walker  exhibited  soo^e 
of  the  most  beautiful  pansies.  Mr.  Walker  of  North  Shields  exhibited  some 
gooseberries,  one  of  which  was  1{,  in,  in  dianieter.  (IbuLy  July  21. ) 

The  Florists  of  SeghiU  held  their  uuimal  show  of  tulips  June  17.  Whites: 
Mr.  John  Lynn,  first,  with  rose  triomph.  Yellows  ;  Blr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
first,  with  Prince  of  Orange.  Mr.  Davidson,  the  best  bouquet  of  floweif. 
June  23.) 

The  Floruli  of  SeghiU  and  Cmm/tTt^lon  held  tln-n  niiiiuil  show  of  carnations 
and  picotees  Ai^ust  19.  Carnations  :  Mr.  Jonatiian  Campbell,  fu'st,  with 
FruI  Pnr.  bootees:  Mr.  Jonathan  Ctanpbell  first,  with  Miss  Vhmy  Kcmblc. 
(I^^  ^ept.  1.) 

Nottinghamshire.  —  Xoftinrtham  Floral  and  fforticid/ural  Sodctu.  — 
June  6.  Although  the  weather  had  been  very  unfavourable,  nvmy  of  tlio 
flowerB  were  of  first-rate  order,  and  great  praise  is  due  to  tlie  gn>v\c'r.s  for 
bringii^  up  their  pans  of  tulips  in  such  conaition.  We  noticed  several  plants 
from  the  nrdens  of  Colonel  Rollcstone,  F.  Wright,  Esq.,  0.  Walker,  Esq., 
and  Needham  and  Green,  which  were  very  fine ;  and  some  of  them  took 

prizes.    The  grt^pps,  fr(im   Towle,  Esq.  of  Burrowash,  were  very  fine, 

added  greatly  to  tin-  v  iI  k  jI  the  exhibition.  We  congratulate  the  Socie'v  ow 
tbeir  first  show,  and  hope  to  see  them  go  on  prosncrously.  The  first  pan  of 
tuHpe  was  won  b^  Mr.  Oascoigne,  with  the  following  flowers,  vtCt : — 1.  Earl 
Grey;  2.  Captam  White;  3.  Black  Bagot ;  4.  Sable  rexj  6.  Triomphe 
fOyal  ;  fi.  T^nique.  (X<)flin<iha»i  Rt  rieu\  June  9,) 

Batviry  and  liefjhrd  Iforfieidhirnl  Sorirfy.  —  Sfjjf.  28.  The  principal  olijccts 
of  attraction  were  two  fine  specimens :  Cactus  senilis,  and  Mannuillaria  gctui- 
mspina,  from  the  garden  of  Thomas  Short,  Esq. ;  as  well  as  two  new  species 
of  terrestrial  Orchfdese,  from  the  same.  A  fine  collection  of  fuchsias  (from 
Earl  8penecr*s)  and  dahlias  were  much  aiiniircd  ;  as  were  the  stove  and 
green-house  plants,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  l.inr(>ln.  11.  P.  Milnes, 
Esq.,  and  G.  8.  and  F.  T.  Foljambe,  Esqrs. :  but  the  i>cst  exiubition  was 
of  thiits :  tlie  apples  and  currants  were  particularly  fine.  Three  bunches 
of  white  enrrants,  grown  by  Thomas  Short,  Esq.,  weighed  1^  os.,  and  con* 
tmned  44*  berries.  J.  B.  Simpson,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  very  fine  pears,  apples, 
pcnches,  and  cherries.  A  ^ourd,  from  Earl  Spencer* s-,  weit'lied  HO  lb,  Tlie 
vegetables  were  very  fine :  the  turnips,  carrots,  and  ouiou.s  were  well  wortl^ 
of  notice.  {^Doncaster  Chronicle^  Oct.  7.) 

SBmoPsiitRB.  —  Salop  HortkuHural  Society, — Jug,  5.  This  show  was  fuf 
camadona  and  pieotees. 

SoMERSETsiiTRE. —  Balh  TL^rf"  tillural  Socuti/. — Mat/  2.  Notwithstanding 
the  ungcnial  spring  we  have  experienced,  the  show  of  flowers  and  fruits  was 
'  most  Militant.   Among  the  successful  compeiiturs  for  prizes,  were  A.  0« 
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B09dfl^  Bsq^  of  LueknaiD ;  Mr,  Wheeler  of  Warmioeter,  Bfr.  8uy> 
Hilperton,  and  Mr.  H.  Luckstooeof  Malmedmry.  {SalUlmry  Herald^  Maj  6.) 

June.  The  show  of  fruit  was  not  large,  but  \vh;it  there  was  was  pomi, 
A  peach  tree,  in  a  pot,  traineti  on  a  frame,  not  more  than  2  ft.  in  diameter, 
wiui  34  fruit  on  it,  the  property  of  Mr.  Young  Sturge,  was  very  much  aU- 
wkeL  Hwro  wero  eriiiwfted  ipecimem  of  Kyaife  pirttent  aod  dry  rotproco— , 
applied  to  canvass,  contrasted  with  other  canvass  to  which  the  process  YaA. 
not  been  applies!  :  ami,  while  the  latter  was  more  or  I*<s«;  «!era\('»).  tlte  r^rir'-'- 
was  still  ^nijiui  and  p)od,  although  some  of  it  had  been  buhoi  iu  the  grouiMi 
for  SIX  moatlis  or  more. 

''->9taWo«OTBm.^  Abrlil  SlaffMMre  HorUetiUfinU  Soekiy.'-^  Jtify  IS. 
Tlie  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  good;  and  numerous  prises  weve 

awarded;  but  ttir  priTn  i|)al  object  of  attrnrtion  wa<?  a  Highland  piper,  who 
had  been  at  the  iiattlc  of  Waterloo.  (See  f  /  ;r /.v/rr'.v  (iazcltc,  Jul  v  -^^r) 
■  Barton  under  Necdwood  Botanical^  Hortu  uiitirul^  and  FhrkuUural  Hoenetym 
—  Aug,  16.  This  ihow  was  carnations,  picotees,  and  dahlias. 

ButUm  vpm  T^vid  Fhral  and  HorHcuUural  Society^  ^  Amg»  The  late* 
ness  of  the  season  operated  against  the  display  of  stove  and  grccn-house 
plants;  but  the  fruits  and  vegetables  have  ftddow  been  suriiaased.  ^'umeroua 


8oiitiy,—»Jmite.  The  room  was 
iBstemlly  decorated,  and  eten  the  confeetioRers  stand  was  seen  peeping 
through  a  bower  of  evergreens.    The  tulips  were  very  fine. 

Tarn  worth  ITortwitltural  Society  »^Jnhf  26.  The  camationa  were  goodp 
but  not  so  numerous  as  usual. 

TretUkam  FiorisW  Society,  —  Aug,  19.    For  carnations  and  picotees. 
UtUmHgf  mrMhirai  and  FkmcHllmal  Sode^,     Aug,  1 1.   Thb  esbBii* 
tton  WIS  reoiarkaWe  ibv  the  beaaty  and  variety  of  the  caraationi^  p&eotees, 
and  other  flowers  exhibited. 

Woh^'rhnmpfon  P/oriru/tural  and  Horticultural  Society.  — June,  This  show 
was  {)nucipuiiy  iur  tuhps ;  but  there  were  also  many  fine  green-house  plants, 
teit,  and  vcgecableti   Many  prises  were  awarded.  (/UdL,  June  04.) 

Bvvfout..  Bccclet  Hortii'uUnriU  Society,  Jufy  7.  The  cottagers*  table 
was  by  far  better  than  that  of  the  sul)}>cribers,  as  far  as  recarded  fruit  and 
v^etables.  There  were,  however,  some  ftne  <ireeii-house  plants,  sent  by  the 
nobility  and  gentrv ;  and  the  company  was  numerous. 

Bajmmtdkmt  HerlktUimrai  Stetity* — Jttfy*  The  pTC8ideDt*a  aimiial  doaatkai 
of  two  guineas  wts  again  dlstribuced  among  the  cottsgera  for  hoaey  obcaiDod 
OD  the  depriving  system. 

Slowmarket  Hortictiftttrat  Sonrfy.  Tnfy  18.    The  roseis  and  pelargoniums 

were  very  fine ;  but  the  plant  which  excited  the  most  admiration  was  a  very  line 
^ecimen  of  ilffmulus  U6dsoni,  a  scediiog  raised  by  Mr.  Turner  of  the  Botanic 
Qahhn,  Biury.    (See  p.  338.) 

Bury  HorkcuUural  Society.  — Tune  9.  There  were  two  plants  of  the  t^em- 
pcrvivum  firhicum  one  of  which,  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  was  vcrv  fint  ly 
flowered.  iV/inniliis  Hodsoni,  from  the  same  j»arden,  exeiteil  nuu  ii  iiitertu>t, 
it  was  raised  by  fecundating  3fimulus  roseus  wttli  the  pollen  of  the  .J/i* 
■luhia  canUnUis.  The  pLnt  assoBied  the  general  chanuiter  of  the  latter,  with 
fina  roee*o(rioiired  flowers,  krgier  and  better  shaped  than  the  former,  and 
having  the  orange  centre  and  prominent  anthers  of  cardinklis.  But  the  laosi 
curious  fact  attached  to  it,  an  1  one  wliicli  seems  to  present  a  new  feattire  in 
the  physiology  of  plants,  is,  that  although  a  i;u-ge  number  of  seedlings  were 
sidsed  from  this  operation  of  faybridisinr,  they  are  all  as  true  in  their  hahUi^ 
•M-oa  identically  the  same  mte^**-*aB  if  cultivated  from  a  distinct  speeie%  or 
pro]>agated  froni  the  same  root.  Mrs.  Powell's  collection  of  liciirtsease  was 
exct^nt.  Mrs.  Miller  showed  two  beautifully  grown  plants  of  ThunberirfVi 
alata  (white  and  butt  j,  and  several  other  dioice  flowers  Mr.  Kneeshaw  liad  a 
flise  oolteolmi  of  pelargoniums,  imported  from  Belgium,  and  a  ^eat  variety  of 
calceolarias.  Mr.  Loro,  Mr.  Oirting,  and  Mr.  Felgate  shone  in  pinks  and  rosoc. 
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Mr,  Bewm  contributml  some  TdutiUe  exotics.  XIm  show  of  fhifts  rind  IMge^ 
tablm  was  my  sinal}.  Mr.  Trevethan  had  •  dbll  of  my  fine  pinea,  gioMI 
within  two  years  from  the  setting ;  but  thore  WM  only  One  ditib  oi gnptBp  Uod 

two  strawberries.    ( liioy  J^o»f,  July  12.) 

Sussex.  —  Btightait  atid  Smtex  Horticultural  Socieit/»'-^Sept,  1.  The  coileo 
tion  of  dalilne  was  beautUol;  and  the  grapes,  Oiinuis  plums,  and  cherries 
attracted  great  attention. 

( 'hirhcster  HorlicnJlural  Soricfy.  —  A u^.  1 .  The  bOSt  fHnt  VM  sbown  by  Mfi 
Harrison,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Egrcniont. 

Hurstperimnt  Horticultural  Societt/.  —  Aug.  18.  The  aoiateurs  displayed  an 
'"XceUent  aesottment  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables ;  and  the  productious  of 
the  cottagers,  in  iiruic  and  vegetables,  were  highly  grating. 

Warwickshire.  —  B'tnningham  Tulip  Show.  June  15. — Above  1600  flowers 
were  shoun ;  also  many  grcen-hotisc  plants,  one  of  which  w^f  n  super!)  drvai^ 
dra,  nearly  6  ft.  high,  sent  by  Mr.  Mcllor  of  Aston.  The  prizes  were  muoe- 
rous.   (Gardener' t  Gazette,  June  24.) 

Coventry  and  WanmdcMre  Horthmtwral  and  Fhnevkumi  Socitfy^^Augk  8* 
This  was  a  very  splendid  exhibition. 

Rug/w  Jforfic  uKuml  Sofjuty,'^  Jtone  29.  The  vegetaWlies  were  tiie-bent 
articles  exhibiteil. 

Weslimreland  Goo»eht;i  ry  Hhow.-^  Aug.  b-  The  largest  yellow  gooseberry 
wnsRookwood,  )9dwt.  12grs.  ;  red,  tonring  lion,  ISdwt  22gr.;  green,  peiM 
cock,  15  dwt.  22  gr. ;  white,  eade^  Hdwt.  Id  gr.  The  prises  were    gimt  in 

useful  articles,  such  ns  copper  Kettles,  knives  and  forks,  &c. 

Wii.TSHiRi.. —  The  Ftrtt  Meeting  of  the  Wilts  and  Genet ai  Horticultnrtd 
Sucieti/.  —  Ajiril  4.  The  forced  shrubs  presented  a  gay  and  interestiii^  appear- 
ance |  and  amongst  tbem  two  specimens  of  that  beautSnilinmr»  hvt^  plant,  the 
CiianlhcB  poniceus,  three  feet  in  faeig^,  and  laden  with  flowara,  were  partialis 
hirly  conspicuous ;  but  the  most  attractive  object  was  a  superb  collection  of 
seedling  Aniaryilir/rt»,  comprising  12  varieties,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dodd,  gardener 
to  Col.  Baker.  A  remarkably  healthy  and  well>blown  specimen  of  the  Camellia 
reticulatti,  sent  by  Thomas  King,  Esq.,  was  the  subject  of  much  admiration; 
as  was  also  a  plant  of  i^rlca  Linnttdna  sup^rba,  firom  the  eztensiTa  eoUcetion 
of  C.  B.  Wall,  Esq.,  M.  P.  Amongst  the  plants  not  for  competition,  was  a 
splendid  new  seedling  variety  of  azalea  (A.  plwnfcca  grandiflom),  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Squibb,  who  h'so  sent  a  numerous  and  well  selected  collection  of  plants, 
among  which  were  specimens  of  the  new  camellia  (C.  j.  Donklaeni),  uf  ii^hodo- 
d^RHi  Cunniugh^mf ;  and  of  E'pacria  campenuttta  rikbra.  {SaStburj/  Herald, 
April,  8.  1837.) 

1f^r;/  23.  The  collection  of  plants  was  most  abundant,  and  many  of  the 
specunens  were  of  surj)as>in<;  excellence.  Wc  were  j):trticularly  attracted  by 
a  specimen  of  Tropse^olum  tricol6rum,  exhibited  by  5lr.  Christie,  gardener  ta 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  which  had  flowered  so  abundantly  that  the  flowers  alaiosl 
concealed  the  trdUsing  on  which  the  plant  was  trained.  We  also  notiead  a 
new  and  curious  '^tnvc  plant  ( I^'^fhos  sp.),  exhihitr  rl  l)y  the  president,  A. 
Lambert,  E'?q.,  ami  lately  introduced  by  him  from  Peru.  A  new  yeUow« 
flowering  sweetbriar  of  singular  beauty  was  c.xhibited  by  Thomas  King,  Esq. ; 
and  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  BI.P.,  sent  a  fine  spe* 
cimen  of  the  new  bardy  herbaceous  plant  Pentatimon  Cobce^o.  The  show  of 
fruits  was  particularly  good  ;  for,  in  addition  to  a  gigantic  Providence  pine-ap[d4 
from  the  pinery  of  (Colonel  Baker,  we  notict-d  n  profusion  of  grapes  and  straw- 
berries from  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  ISormanton  ;  J.  H.  Penruddoike,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  and  J.  Pulteney,  Esq. }  and  from  the  forcing-houses  of  Mr.  King  there 
were  cherries  and  red  currants.  The  Tegetables,  also,  were  neither  ddident  m 
quality  nor  abundance.  Amongst  the  plants  not  for  competition,  the  pdar|^ 
niums  exhibited  by  Mr.  Scjuibb  of  the  Fisherton  >Jnr«;erv  were  preeminently 
attractive;  and  a  new  variety  of  Cactus,  (Epiphyllum  spiendidum)  the  flower 
of  which  surpasi»es,  in  size  and  splendour,  that  of  C.  Ackermioui  major.  (/^mL 
May  87.)  ' 
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,  JiUy  19.   On  diift  occasion  the  coHection  of  plants  ww  so  idinodaiic  thttfc 

it  was  fotmcl  nercssnry  to  exhibit  the  vccjctables  and  cottni^crs'  [productions  in 
another  room.  The  stove  plants  alone  were  of  such  rare  iiit  rit,  that  mic)i  a 
choice  collection  of  specimens  had  not  been  exhtbiteii  at  the  iiorticuiturai 
Sodety*8  Gurdens  at  GhSswkk  daimg  the  praent  year.  Aaiow  the  laors  re* 
loarkablc  sjKciinciis  were  ft  beautiful  and  varied  collection  of  caleeoiarias, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Batt ;  some  clep:ant  ericas,  cxbiNCed 
by  Mr.  ITm?!io'^,  -iardcner  to  C.  B.  Wall,  Esq.;  and  a  splendid  collection  of  plants, 
principal  1)  bto\  e,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Colonel  Baker.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  were  many  choice  and  valuabk  contribnl^iis  firoaa  the 
aferdens  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  the  Hon.  8idne)r  Herbert,  Dr.  Finek,  mad 
Thomas  King,  Esq.  The  fruits  were  abundant  and  excellent,  and  the  dtt^a/fr 
of  pinc-nppics,  10  m  number,  from  the  unrivalled  pinery  of  Colonel  Baker, 
elicited  iinuhual  admiration.  The  plants  not  for  competitiou  were  principally 
supplied  by  Mr.  Squibb  of  the  Fi-sherton  Nursery  ;  but  there  wai>  also  a  beautiful 
collection  of  roses,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wheelsr  of  Warminster ;  aad  vumy  «f 
these  were  new  and  excellent  varieties.  (SaSsiiiry  HmUd^  July  29.) 

Srjifeniliri'  5.    The  collection  of  plants  was  not  so  evtefisive  as  at  nomc  of 
the  previous  exhibitions  of  the  present  year;  but,  nev€rthele.*»s,  the  show-rcKiin 
was  well  filled  wiih  an  abundance  of  excellent  specimens.    There  was  a  col- 
lection of  curioin  Cftcti,  lately  received  firom  Mexico  by  A.  B.  Lanibert,  Raq., 
the  president  of  the  Society ;  and  these  were  rendered  the  more  nteresting  hj 
the  a(MItion  of  a  new  species  of  E[)iph\  Hum  (E.  latifrons),  the  flowers  of  which 
arc  white,  and  hiir'ily  scented.  A  fine  specimen  of  Clerodendruni  specioKissimam 
was  exhibited  from  the  stove  of  (  '(^loncl  Baker,  M.P. ;  by  whom,  also,  was  ex- 
hibited a  plant  of  Oongdra  atropurpurea  in  fine  bloom.   We  were  wmA 
pleased  with  a  specimen  of  Pentstcmon  Murrydntu  from  the  gardeM  «f  Ifcsp 
batt ;  which,  from  being  of  a  hardy  habit,  and  producing  long  tenninal  raceae* 
of  brilliant  red  flowers,  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  herlMceous  plants.  A 
collection  of  fuchias  of  several  varieties  was  exhibited  by  H.  Coates,  Esq.,  and 
there  were  abundant  contributions  of  excellent  plants  from  the  extensive  col- 
lections of  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.,  C.     Wall,        M.P. ;  Dr.Kndby 
and  T.  King,  Esq.   There  was  a  profiisioD  of  dahlias,  which  added  not  a  Hula 
to  the        appearance  of  the  show-room.    The  display  of  fruits  was  most 
abundant,  and  the  specimens  exhibited  were  of  a  first-rate  quality ;  and  amongst 
these  we  especially  noticed  an  immense  Providence  pine,  lOlb.  in  wci^iit,  irooi 
the  pinery  of  the  Earl  of  Normanton.  The  plants  not  for  cowpeUuaa  w«e 
supplied  by  Mr.  Squibb  of  the  Fisherton  Nursery ;  and,  in  addition  to  fine 
specimen^  of  ^reen-honsc  plants,  incliKling  fleinatis  Sielioklt/,  he  exhibited  an 
extensive  assortment  oi'  fine  dahlias.    There  v.ere  nko  exrrlloiit  >tands  of 
dahlias  from  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Tumbuli  ot  Mjllord,  and  Air.  Wheeler  of 
Warminster.   At  this  exhibition,  the  sOver  Bankrian  medd,  raeeived  from  the 
Parent  Horticultural  Society,  was  awarded  tO  Mr.  Dodds,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Baker,  M.P.,  he  being  the  competitor  to  whom  the  greatest  number  of  first 
prizes  has  been  awarded  during  the  present  year.  {Ih'uL,  Septoi-nher  9.  1837.) 

The  Thu  d  Annual  HortinUiuraly  Flora ty  and  Grand  Dahiia  Ej:hibition  was  held 
at  Chippenham,  September  8.  The  ele^nt  manner  in  which  the  room  waa 
decorated  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  those  gentlemen  w  ho  uodertoolc  tke 
arrangements,  and  very  justly  excited  the  admiration  of  the  beauty,  niak»  and 
numbers  that  r^nended  to  witness  this  superlatively  splendid  exhibition.  To  the 
right,on  entering  the  room,  the  attention  was  attracted  by  a  parcel  of  evergreens, 
bordered  by  rows  of  dahlias,  embracing  alinost  every  hue,  17  ft.  by  6  ft.,  which 
formed  the  ground  for  the  name  of  our  iUustrioua  Queen  Vktona,  composed 
of  the  most  beautiful  white  blooms,  to  the  number  of  400,  in  letters  of  3  ft; 
Above  this  there  was  a  rrinn!rle  of  evergreens  and  ilalilias  alternately,  with  a 
very  superb  crown  in  the  centre.  On  the  right  was  an  elegant  Grecian  arch, 
couinoscd  of  blooms  embracing  nejirly  every  variety  of  colour,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  the  representation  of  a  star  and  other  devices  %  the  base  eoiTS» 
sponduig  with  the  one  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  ground  bciqg  conipqiod  of 
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evergreens,  on  which  was  placed  the  name  of  the  fair  goddess  of  flowers.  On 
ti^Mes  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  crown  formed  of  dahlias  of  large 
(iiniension.s,  with  a  beautil'ul  vase  on  one  side  and  a  fountain  on  the  other ; 
titooh  bavinff  a  amaller  crown  by  its  side,  formed  of  the  choicest  description  of 
fUiiwrn^t  ftnd  niMiy  other  devices  of  an  equally  cle^t  dtmntiber^  in  the  amunge- 
nient  of  which  taste  of  a  superior  order  was  evmced.  The  exotics,  &c.,  fur- 
nished by  Joseph  Neeld,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  of  the  first 
qealify,  as  w  ere  hkewise  the  fruits  and  vegetables.  (SnfUhurt/  Jlcrald,  Sefit.  9.) 

Firsi  Show  of  the  Caliw  I'loricuitural  SocieiVy  for  JJiUdim.  —  Ai^tist 
The  hell  was  tastemUy  decorated  with  hiurels»  daUias,  and  green-house  plants* 
^beeiahedlbr  the  occasion  from  the  garden  at  Bo  wood,  and  from  Messrs.  Heale 
of  Calno.  It  is  anticipated  that  another  year  the  funds  of  the  society  wili 
enable  tiicin  to  give  pnaes  tor  fruits,  &c*,  and  for  the  beat-cultivated  cottage 
l^rdenti.  (Jlmi.) 

J%e  Anmml  Wmaketier  CWnmAtfr  Skaw.  April  17,  The  prizes  were 
Awarded  as  follows 1st,  to  Ifr.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Edward  Baker,  Esq.; 

2d,  to  Ml  .  Trollopo,  gardener  to  Mr.  Jonc-j,  of  the  White  Hart  Hotd|  3d»|0 
Mr.  8itiltli,  L'ardcnrr  to  J.  H.  Jacob,  Ksq.  (//w/.,  Aprii  ib.) 

Tke  H'lUoH  Atuuuil  i^ink  Feast, — Julif.  The  show  of  flowers  was  re» 
marfcably  fine,  end  the  prises  were  awsvded  as  IbUowss— >The  lat,  to  Mr, 
John  Keynes  of  Salbbury ;  the  Sd,  to  Mr.  Turner  of  Wiltoo;  and  the  Sd,^  to 
Mr.  Squibb  of  Fisherton.  (Ibid.,  July  22.) 

WoRCKSTKBSUiBE.—  Worccstci'  Jlortlcullitral  Sodettf.  —  Juljf  28.  The  CftT^ 
nationii  and  picotees,  and  the  dahliiis  excite  great  admiration,  as  did  also  n 
Fuchsia  globosa  sent  by  Mr.  Smith. 

•  Vah  ofSvnMmn  HvrHeuUwrul  and  FlorkuUwral  Society,-^  Jvfy  27.  A  bott^ 
qttee,  with  the  word  **  Victoria^''  exhibited  by  Mr,  Clarke  of  C^oomei  excited 

(p-eat  miiniration. 

Ildtflet^  ami  Slourhrklgr  Floriculturni  and  Jltn  tu  nlluml  Socirft/.  —  Aug.  Car- 
nations and  picotecH  were  the  principal  objectii  j  but  there  were  also  some  ex* 
cdient  finiit  and  vegetables, 

YoniumiKB,'—  Bt  vrrli/  and  BaH  Ridmg  Floral  and  Horticultural  Societt^,'-' 
Junr  7.  The  principal  room  contained  three  tables  placed  longitudinally. 
The  end  of  the  centre  table  nearest  to  the  jnurquee  was  covered  with  fruit; 
namely,  tuples,  melons,  grapes,  filberts,  gooseberries  and  strawberries,  &c.; 
vbife  the  other  end  displayed  samples  S  the  best  cucumbers,  kidneybeans, 
asiNvagiis,  potatoes,  &c.  The  potatoes  were  reniarkal)ly  forward  for  the 
season.  The  table  on  the  west  side  of  the  room  contained  specimens  of  the 
finest  salads  we  ever  saw;  the  opposite  side  of  the  roou)  was  graced  by  some 
fine  cauliflowers,  and  other  early  productions  of  the  kitchenHB;arden.  One 
division,  which  did  credit  to  the  growers,  was  conspicuously  maned  out  as  the 
"cottagers*  oderiag.  A  semicircular  stand  at  the  end  of  the  centre  table 
nearest  the  door  supported  two  arches  of  flowers,  from  which  were  suspended 
W.  TR  ,  \n  bold  letters  of  crimson  daisies.  The  marquee  was  devoted  to  the 
(  xliihitK  n  ot"  plants  and  tiowcrs,  which  were  bhovvn  in  great  abundance,  upon 
tilicive:)  exteiiding  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  lawn.  The  plants  consisted 
of  splendid  fuchsias^  calceolarias,  ericas,  and  some  most  beautiful  geraniunii^ 
ehieny  from  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  E.  Thoroton,  the  president ;  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  f'hanthus  puniceus,  in  full  flower,  from  the  Botanic 
Herden,  fit  \h\\\;  as  also  a  plant  of  Dryandr^/  nervAsu.  A  collection  of  150 
pituus,  iroia  the  imrsery  of  Messrs.  George  i'l  ess  and  Son  of  Beverly  wus 
tiWritfd,  but  not  for  competition*  Amoi^  these  were,  an  orchideoos  plant 
eaUed  Br&  /  inaculata,ln  full  bloom» which  is  very  rarely  seen  in  flower; 
aho,  several  fine  -pceiinens  of  (Chinese  azaleas.  The  centre  and  hf)tb  sides  of 
the  awning  were  huni!  \vjtli  'jrjrbmds  of  flowers,  and  several  strings  ot  the  same 
descended  graceiully  i  t  om  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  both  bides.  A  large  semi- 
drselar  table  was  placed  at  the  north  end  of  the  marquee,  over  which  the 
word  "  Floriculture'*  was  formed  in  bold  characters,  each  letter  being  com* 
poiad  of  ft  separate  flower.  There  must  have  been  near  a  1000  of  a  sort 
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in  somp  of  the  letters.  Over  the  prcsiJent's  rhnir  wore  the  crown  of  England 
and  the  Prince  of  \Vales*8  feathers,  both  fonneri  of  appropriate  lowers,  which 
looked  extremely  well.  Upou  the  green  was  a  specimen  oi  the  patent  grass- 
4Hltter,  firom  Mr*  Crofslriirs  rooms.  (HuS  Adoertiser,  June  0.  1887.) 

Srpt.  1 3.    The  centre  Btage  WM  reduced  in  width,  and  appropriallM  to  the 
proiliictions  of  the  ijrcen- house  and  stove,  Ejarnished  with  cut  flowers;  whiLst 
at  the  side'<  stayes  run  the  whole  length,  one  of  whicli  was  devoted  to  dahhas, 
and  the  other  to  China  asters,  marigolds,  6cc,    On  entering  the  marquee,  tiie 
lirst  efefect  ^e  obeerved  was  the  lm|>erkd  orown  oo  the  ciiihiaii»  Ibraued  oC 
exotic  Mid  hardy  cut  flowers,  and  being  the  first  prise  bouquet.   Owcr  As 
was  the  wcrrd  "  Flora,'*  tastefolly  formed  of  dahlias,  each  letter  of  a  separate 
colour,  and  having,  in  its  composition,  ruby,  white,  rnoroon,  primrose,  and 
pink ;  this,  from  its  variety,  had  a  very  splendid  appearance.    At  the  extrmue 
end  of  the  marquee  was  an  iron  seat,  appropriated  to  the  presdent,  maau- 
fiictured  by  Mr.  Crosekili.   Above  the  presideat*!  place  were  the  royal  aruM, 
The  Ikm  and  the  unicorn,  which  formcxl  the  suppocten,  were  veiy  large,  and 
were  composed  of  China  asters  and  dahlias;  the  crown  whi  -h  surinonntcd  the 
whole,  was  formed  of  dahlias,  pansier,  and  an  excellent  scl  i  tionui  cxutics. 
Along  the  centre  was  u  stage,  on  which  w  as  a  good  display  oi  iudisiais,  eiicHs, 
calceolarias,  cockscombs,  balsams,  tripods,  and  baskets  at  cut  Aowm,  Act 
The  greatest  attraction  during  the  day,  however,  was  the  moat  splendid  col- 
lection of  dahlias  it  has  been  otir  forttmc  to  witness.    The  stage  containing 
it,  \%Ihc1i  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  marquee,  was  divided  into  com- 
partnicutH,  each  compartment  filled  wuti  a  cLaas  oi  dulilias ;  and  sonic  lUea 
may  be  fomied  of  the  eflfect  produced,  when  we  mentiofi  liiift  there  were  m 
the  collection  about  2,500  dahlias  in  glasses,  exclusive  of  pene  and  bouciueco. 
The  white  and  spotted  varieties  were  most  admired.    Among  the  fruits  we 
noticetl  a  lemon  and  an  orange  tree,  both  very  fine  specimens,  and  having 
fruit  upon  tlicni.     A  prize  by  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  three  iruits  was 
awarded  to  a  magnificent  pine,  some  black  grapes,  and  a  melon.    A  vary  large 
branch  of  white  grapes  or  several  bunches,  the  weight  being  61b.  9ok.»  w«b 
much  admired.   The  vegetables,  panic  nlarly  those  grown  by  the  cottagers, 
were  vcr%'  fine.    The. number  of  plates  for  fruity       was  about  600.  (Portb 
Sept.  30.) 

North  Hitiiug  HoriwuUutal  and  Vhrk'uUural  Society., — Jul^  28.  The  display 
was  not  so  gr^  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  at  this  season,  owing  to 
tlie  late  unfavourable  .state  of  the  weather;  yet  the  apecimena  were  o£a vciy 
superior  descnutioi).  (Ihni.,  Aul'.  1.) 

Srpt.  15.  The  meeting  was  most  numerous  and  respectable,  ami  the  ex- 
hibition of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  considering  the  adverse  season,  most 
satisfactory.  The  show  of  dahhas  was  very  brilliant,  upwaids  of  1000  bemg 
exhibited  for  competition ;  and  very  great  credit  was  due  to  the  ju4|^for  the 
patience  and  nice  discrimination  exercised  by  them  on  the  oocaaaon.  (/M. 
Sept.  30.) 

Went  Hiding  Horticultural  Slimv.  —  Aug.  Among  the  prizes  were,  one  for 
the  best  collection  of  heaths,  stove  eiiotics,  green-house  plants,  and  liardy 
plants,  Afr.  W.  Barratt,of  Wakefield  ;  and  another  for  JSdaa  dinthifldra  (a 
new  variety),  also  shown  hr  W.  Ban-att.  {West  Rukr^  ffertddf  Aug* 4.) 

Conrshurn  Horticultural  Socictt/.  —  Aug*  8.  l<(unierous  prim  were  awatded 

for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 

Doncusttr  Horticulturul  Society. —  April  26.  The  display  oi  stu\e  and 
green-house  pbnts  was  extremely  large  and  splendid ;  but  tibe  moat  attiweiiye 
object  m  the  room  was  the  large  white  azalea  of  Messrs.  Orowder^  It  was  a 
truly  splendid  plant,  containing  upward^  of  1300  flowers,  and  was  tmivLTsally 
ailmired.  The  C'uctns  tribe  was  very  numerous;  a  beautiful  specimen  iiroai 
Woodlands  taking  away  the  first  prize.  The  azaleas  and  pelargoaiums  peae- 
ndly  were  very  fine ;  though  the  latter  were  somewhat  deficient  in  the  visa  of 
the  flower,  ow  ing  to  the  severity  of  the  season.  The  displax  ^  auiimdBSp 
hyacinths,  and  primroses  was,  for  the  iateness  of  the  ocspon,  very  good. 
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The  competitors  for  the  cottagers*  prizes  were  not  numerous ;  but  we  hope 
tiles e  will  increase  as  the  sea?<(in  advances.  (Doncaster  Gnzrttc^  April  28.) 
-  Attg.  2.  The  show  of  grci  ii-iiouse  and  stove  plants,  ajs  well  as  of  fucbsias 
and  jjcIargoiiiuiD.s,  was  verj  good.  The  disjjlay  of  fruits  was  eattrcsSBelv  fine, 
fiarucularly  of  pin«s  and  ^twpm ;  and  tbe  vaiioua  disbas  were  onivenaUy  ad- 
laired.  A  dish  of  pines  from  Mr.  Stone  of  Sprotborough  attracted  great  atteo* 
tion.  The  show  of  vcgetnbh  s  wns  very  good.  Mr.  Crowt  roft  of  this  town 
eihibitad  a  fine  seedhiig  dai'k  uuhouu  dahlia,  which  obtained  the  |jrize,  niul 
ivhich  was  naiu«id  "  Danum by  the  comniittee.  The  cottagers'  table  albo 
eskibitfld  several  specimens  both  of  fruits  and  Tepetables.  Mr«  James  Atkin* 
son  of  Sheffield,  florist,  exhibited  several  splendid  picptees*  {^DimcttH^  Ga» 
Steile,  Aug.  4.;  and  SheJJifl<f  fris,  Aug.  H.) 

Hull  Floral  and  Utn  ticulturnl  Sonrtn. — Sept.  14.  and  \  '>.  The  room  was 
elegantly  decorated  with  evergreens,  Uiter&persed  with  d;liuia^,  and  borne  good 
botMuats  wefe  shown*  Amongst  other  attractions,  was  a  good  specimen  of 
f  4c|iaiac6naGa;  a  remarkably  tall  plant,  for  one  year's  growth,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jones.  Tliis  <;cntlemnn  also  exhibited  a  TaniL  II y/  japonica  in  flower,  and 
having  about  i^U  buds;  the  st'cmd  tiinr  of  its  tlou  cnng  tliis  season.  Amongst 
the  fruits  were  some  very  good  bakum  a[)piesi  thougii  the  tai>ie  did  nut  come 
up  to  prsvaeua  exbibitiona.  Mr.  Oglesby  bad  some  very  fine  figs  grown  in  tbe 
open  air.  The  vegetables  were  also  good,  particulwly  the  celery.  The  CX^ 
hibition  closed  with  a  dance,  which  commenced  at  five  o'clock.  Quadrill^ 
waltzes,  and  country  dances  went  on,  to  the  dolii^ht  of  a  large  company, 
until  ten  o'clock,  when  the  partv  separated,  graldied  with  the  treat  they  had 
enjoyed,  and  giving  their  best  thanks  to  the  Society  for  the  spirit  displayed. 
(Hull  Obterver,  Sqit.  19^  1837.) 

Hnntlet9  Flori»W  Sockly, '-^  Afif^  %U  Thia  abow  was  for  carnations  and 
picotecs ;  an<l  the  first  piuie  in  each  division  was  gttned  by  Benjamin  £ly  and 
Son,  with  seedlings. 

Leeds  Horticultural  and  Flural  Socicltf.  —  Jutie  7.  The  saloon  was  most 
taatefiilly  decorated,  under  the  superintendenee  of  Mr.  Mallinsoo*  with  ilowera 
and  evergreens.  Over  the  front  of  the  orchestra  were  the  words  **  Leeds 
Horticultural  and  Floral  Society,"  formed  of  various-coloured  tidips,  taste- 
fully stnck  through  :i  {Kninl,  extending  from  siile  to  side  of  the  orchestra. 
Over  this  were  severed  arches  of  evergreens,  and  over  the  centre  an  oruuiueutal 
•floral  device.  Tbe  front  of  tbe  orchestra  was  covered  whb  evergreens  and 
anlendid  bouquets  of  flowers  i  and  over  the  entrance  door  were  the  letten 
\V.  R.,  surmoimtcil  by  the  representation  of  a  crown  (not  of  the  most  clcijant 
construction ),  all  formed  of  flowers.  There  were  four  tables  arranged  length- 
wise, which  were  filled  witii  some  of  the  clioicest  specimens  of  horticultural 
•and  floral  produce;  indeed,  all  so  much  so,  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  parti- 
cularise any  of  them.  The  priaea  were  only  honorary;  and  the  proceeds  of 
tho  exhibition,  the  non-subscribers  {>aying  £«•  eacb»  was  ^ven  to  the  I«eed8 
General  Infirmary.  (  Lmh  Mcrcnri/.) 

Au^.  9.  The  rooms  were  uioist  elegantly  decorated  witli  evergreens,  inter- 
spersed with  flowers  ui  a  most  tasteful  manner.  The  show  of  pines,  grapes, 
peaches,  eberries»  atrawberries,  gooeeberies,  and  currants  were  of  a  very  su- 
perior size  and  <|iiality.  The  vei^c  tables  particularly  were  very  fine  produc- 
tions, and  of  the  most  distinguished  varieties.  The  rooms  were  ornamcntcfl 
with  designs  and  bou(jiiets.  The  show  of  (iahlia.s  was  exten«?ive  and  were  uni- 
versally admired.  Tiiere  was  a  good  display  oi  grove  andgreen-house  plants, 
wUch  gave  to  the  whole  a  lively  and  imposing  effect.  Tbe  proceeds  of  the 
meeting,  which  were  considerable,  were  given  to  the  Infirmary.  (Ibid,,  Aug.  19.) 

Scpf.  l."5  The  Leeds  Horticidtural  and  Floral  Society  held  its  third  and 
last  exhibition  for  the  present  season,  lor  the  benefn  of  tne  unemployed  poor. 
Among  the  prizes  for  Iruit  was  one  for  Money's  Esciiuiuta  -iupcrba  grape,  K. 
*HepfMf»  Peaches,  1.  Boyal  George,  Jose[>ii  Thrower;  8.  Noblesse,  Mr. 
Gaorgefiradl^.  Nectarines,  1 .  (I'.xtra)  Elruge,  Mr.  Joseph  Thrower.  Anri^ 
eotsb  1«  (Extra)  Moor  Park,  Mr.  Thomas  Unipleby.  Melons^  1.  WinoiMir 
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prize,  Joseph  Horner,  gardener  to  John  Gott,  EBq.  Figs,  1.  Black,  Mr.  R. 
Hopps.  Plums,  l.(l)ark)  Goliath,  Mr.  Jonathan  Clapham,  Lardt  iu  r  to  P. 
Morris,  Esq. ;  '-d.  (Doik)  NccLarme,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wise;  3.  (JJiuk)  Cobbler's 
Ball,  Kr.  O. Bradley ;  1.  (White^  Magnum  bomim,  Mr.  T.  Umpleby.  AiM>iig 
the  gooseberries  were  some  yellows,  phicked  from  a  tree  60  years  c4d,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Murshall,  iiKirkct-gardcner,  Bellcisle.  We  also  noticed  a  dish  of 
apples,  containing  varieties,  and  a  dish  of  seedling  applet,  fine  specimeMy 
from  the  garden  oi  Jajnes  Leather,  Etsq. ;  also  a  fioe  specimen  of  seedlio^ 
aoplcs,  pcesented  by  Mr.  Woodhead,  of  Heatb,  which  be  named  the  Oleryw 
The  daniiaa  were  very  fine^  and  very  numenNis.  A  splendid  coUeetioo  oC 
carnations  and  picotees  was  exhibiteii  as  decorations  by  Mr.  B.  Ely.  Avncmg 
the  cottagers*  prizes  were,  to  George  Parker,  Fuchs'ur  virgata;  William  Been, 
1.  carnations  (21  seedlings)  ;  1.  picotees,  two  bloouis.  {Leeds  Merc^  Oct.  28.) 

pQidefracl  Ilorticullurai  Socictt/,  —  Aug.  9.  The  best  clove  carnation  was 
•hown  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ackworai.  Aimmg  the  prizes  was  one  atwanlad  to  m 
eotteger,  Charles  Halfpenny  of  Pontefivct,  for  the  bant  potatoes. 

Sheffield  Botanic  Gardens.  —  Jult/  3.  and  -l-.  Tin's  was  the  first  exhibition 
of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  the  season.  The  tent  for  the 
display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  iixed  in  the  lower  jmrt  of  the  gardens, 
eooveniently  arranged,  with  a  table»  8  ft.  in  width,  down  the  centre^  end 
having  a  apace  on  each  side  for  the  accomnoodation  of  visicera.  In  tlna  tcot^ 
numerous  articles  were  exhibited,  of  very  great  beauty  and  excellence  of  their 
kind,  especially  the  pine-apples  iirotn  C'hatsworth,  and  the  grapes  from  Went- 
worth  Castle ;  also,  some  water-melons  from  Cbatsworth,  of  the  most  exqui- 
site flavour.  Amongst  the  vegetables^  Mr.  Batley's  rhobari}  fbrmed  a  [iromiaeat 
feature,  its  anusual  size  appearing  to  attract  general  attention.  The  potatoca^ 
peas,  cauliflowers,  &c.,  were  mostly  superior  specimens.  The  display  of  plants 
was  still  more  beautiful  than  that  of  fruit  and  vegetable-. ;  and  the  large  tent 
wa«  well  filled.  Mr.  Paxton's  clerodendruai,  with  rich  scarlet  tiowers,  although 
a  good  deal  injured  by  its  long  carriage  from  Chatsworth,  was,  nevertheless, 
much  admired;  and  Mr.  Braide'a  ^rebchr^sain  ven^tum  and  EtUm,  odordui 
were  pronounced,  by  competent  judges,  to  be  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
Among  the  display  of  cut  flowers  was  the  crown,  with  the  word  **  Victoria" 
round  the  bottom,  Mr.  Pax  ton  j  and  a  s[)lcndid  pyramid,  Mr.  Appleby. 
Plants :  Mr.  Applcb^',  bein^  the  contpetitor  who  had  obtained  the  greatesit 
amount  in  money  prizes  in  uie  different  claases  of  plants,  received^  in  ad^tioft 
to  his  prize  money,  an  elegant  fowling-piece,  presented  by  Jose|A  Shora^  Bsq. 
of  Birmingham,  value  Mr.  I'axton,  having  obtained  the  second  greatest 
amount,  received,  in  aildition  to  his  prize  money,  a  silver  cup,  value  5/. 
Fruits:  The  greatest  amount  in  money  piizcs  having  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Paxton,  he  received,  in  addition  to  the  money  prizes,  a  aUver  cup.  value  10/.; 
the  second  greatest  amount  having  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Batle\ ,  of  Want- 
worth  (^asde,  he  received,  in  atldition,  a  silver  cup,  value  lii.  Vegetables 8 
A  silver  cup,  value  U)/.,  was  received  by  Mr,  Abraham,  J^outh  Street,  who 
had  obtained  the  greatest  amount  \i\  money  prizes;  Mr.  Waterhouse,  having 
obtained  the  second  greatest  amount,  received  a  prize,  value  2/.  10^.  Cot- 
tagers* class :  Mr.  Marsdcn,  Little  Sheffield,  received  one  aovcroigiD  in  ad* 
dition,  having  obtained  the  greatest  an  ount  in  money  prizes  for  vegetables  ; 
Mr.  Machon,  Little  Sheffield,  rcceivetl  10^.  for  having  obtained  the  second 
greatest  amount ;  Mr.  Fielding,  Sheffield,  received  a.s.  for  Uavii^  obtaiued  the 
third  gi-catest  amount.  {Sheffield  IndcpcndetU,  July  b.) 

Floral  and  HorieuHural  Soeietv,^Sept.  18.   Many  of  the  dafaUa 
prizes  were  won  with  seedlings,  principally  raised  by  the  Messrs.  WillisoD. 

Vorf:  Iloii'imlfitral  Socictt/, —  S,pf.  28.  On  entering  the  room,  the  most 
splendid  attras  tion  that  arre>tcd  attention  was  a  larire  triumphal  arch,  spread 
over  the  orchc£»tru;  the  ioyai  uibcription,  '  Long  live  tiie  Queen/'  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  being  fbrmed  of  dahlias,  on  a  green  surface;  the  colour,  tip,  andi 
shade  being  of  endless  variet\-.  The  light  pillars  which  supported  it  were 
beautifully  entwined  with  laurel  and  ^evergreens.   There  were  above  1000 
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daMiaB  in  tbb  novel  and  striking  nroductton,  which  wot  made  hy  James 

Richardson,  Es^  of  Bootham^  Bfr.  Dcinp8e>%  Mr.  Bainen,  and  other  members 

of  the  committee ;  the  specimens  bc'w^  sent  from  sevemi  gardens  in  the 
city  ami  ncicrhhourhood.  The  «pnn  of  the  arch  was  18  ft.,  and  the  height  of 
the  whole,  trom  the  floor,  about  -^2  it.  Js'ear  this  arch  were  placed  two  bou- 
quets, of  nnttsual  hei|^t,  and  reiy  beauttfbl,  at  tins  advanced  peHod  of  the 
year.  Two  species  of  Mus^  were' much  admired:  they  were  from  the  stove 
of  John  Smith,  Esq.  nfCrrimston,  who  deseri'M  the  thanks  of  tlie  public  for 
the  many  specimens  whicli  he  regularly  sends  to  garnish  the  room.  Amongst 
the  {>lantfl  sent  from  the  same  gentleman  was  a  fine  palm,  Subul  Blackbarnfa/^<2r. 
It  was  now^  about  nine  yearn  o1d»  and  was  raised  from  seed  which  had 
been  in  his  coUeetion  of  dried  fruits  (or  a  considerable  time.  (See  p.  445., 
and  Vol.  V.  p.  52.  and  fii;.  10.,  for  an  account  of  one  of  these  palm^. )  Tlie 
dahlins  were  so  numerous,  that  an  additional  stand  was  provided  for  them  ; 
and,  besides  those  exhibited  for  competition,  were  several  varieties  from  Mr. 
Edwards,  florist,  of  this  city,  sent  for  the  gratification  of  the  company.  Fhuts, 
as  might  be  eipected,  were  plentiful,  and  of  the  richest  quality;  and  the  vege* 
tables  shown  were  large  and  finely  grown. 

Tfw  Evening  Exhibitim.  At  half-[<;<st  six  o'clock,  the  doors  of  the  Concert 
Koom  were  again  opened  for  the  aidiiiissicm  of  company.  The  fruits  and 
vegetables  bad  been  removed  in  tiie  interval,  and  the  rich  and  .splendid  col- 
le^n  of  dahlias,  asters,  and  other  flowere,  had  undergone  some  little  change 
of  amrangement,  and  now  presented,  under  a  brilliant  illumhiation  of  gas^  their 
bentTtrfiiT  forms  and  varied  hues  to  the  i;rafifi<";itjnn  of  the  spectators.  The 
superb  display  of  rare  plants  and  exotics  still  occupi<  1  tfu  a*  jiroininent  station 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  was  ornamented,  in  addition  to  the  iiiHiestie 
,  triumpiial  areh,  which  we  have  ata«ady  described,  with  two  elegant  wreanis^  of 
flowers,  encircling  the  words  "Flora"  and  *•  Pomona",  formed  of  a  rich  ' 
variety  of  dahlias.  Walker's  brass  hand  was  stationed  in  the  orchestra,  mid 
added  much  to  the  tnlivenment  of  the  scene  by  its  truly  adfnirable  perform- 
ance of  a  great  luuiiber  of  overtures  and  popular  pieces  ot  music.  {York 
Henld,  Sept.  30.) 

CHANNEL  IbLAND.S. 

(htrrnxct/  florftruJl^trn!  Sorirfy.  —  IjwU  23.  The  numhcr  of  new  flowers, 
particularly  calceolarias  and  geraniums,  reared  since  tlu*  last  exhibition,  was 
ven^  great,  and  their  merits  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  visiters.  Upon 
a  Ihb  calcidation,  we  presume  that  between  800  and  900  persons  attended 
the  exiiibition.   The  cottagers  brought  forward  a  laiigecollection  of  their 

productions;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hooper,  nurseryman,  was  particularly  ^ncressfu! 
in  gaininiT  prize.s.  His  shmv  of  green-house  [ilaiits  was  very  good,  and  his 
ericas  excellent;  his  shrubby  calceolarias  were  likewise  worthy  of  specific  notice. 
The  challengeable  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Hooper,  for  the  19  best 

Kelargoniums.  We  also  particularly  noticed  a  superb  collection  of  nearly  one 
undred  choice  green-house  plants,  in  high  perfection,  sent  in  by  P.  B.  Dobrec, 
Esq.,  of  the  Beauregard,  for  exhibition  only,  .Tohn  Hubert.  Esq.,  contributed 
some  remarkably  fine  scbizanthuses,  h^  far  the  best  in  the  exfiibition.  Mr. 
John  Vkiamour  was  as  copious  a  contnbutor  as  usual ;  and  we  were  glad  to 
see  his  exertions  in  the  cause  rewarded  with  one  of  the  premium  prise  cards. 
We  understand  tfiat  Charles  De  Jersey,  Esq.,  was  entitletl  to  receive  a  silver 
medal,  on  acrotmt  of  some  of  his  choice  flowers  ;  but  that  he  declined  ac- 
cepting it,  'ds  his  sole  object  is  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Society.  Each 
cottsiger  who  obtained  a  first  prize  received  gratis  (l>esidea  the  premium)  a 
dahKa  plant»  in  a  pot,  of  some  admired  double  variety.  (Tke  Comet,  April 
and  MayS5.) 

^uij/  26.  Mr.  William  Mellish  obtained  the  challengeable  medal,  for  the  12 
best  yellow  puotrrs;  anfl  a  small  medal  for  the  best  carnation  picotees, 
besides  other  prizes.  A  preuiiam  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Vidainour, 
for  140  nilscfluaneous  plants.  P.  0.  Dobree,  Esq.,  had  a  beautiful  collection 
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of  grccn-hon»;c  plants;  also,  Mr.  William  Hooper  of  the  Snrnian  Nursery, 
ainouL:  Nvliose  collection  were  two  fine  bpeciuieus  ot  the  Khodantlie  ^la«gle**w, 
wh'uli  were  much  athuired.  Mr.  W.  Brock^s  (BeUnojit}  bcediiug  pelurgoniuiu 
and  calceolarias  could  not  be  surpassed  t  Mr.  Hoyle  also  exhibited  a  beautiful 
collection  of  theae  flowers,  Mr.  W.  Crick  has  also  grown  some  excellent 
seedling  strawberries,  deserving  of  special  notice.  Among  the  vcgct'aMe<^  ^^^nt 
in  by  the  members  of  the  Institution,  we  noticfd  three  excellent  caiiiirlow>;rs, 
^  Sir  Thomas  Saumarcz,  aud  also  three  heads  of  white  celery.  Mr.  ISmiiuel 
Harris,  of  the  Itoyal  Yaeht  Club  Hotel,  as  usual,  had  some  good  aitieks  from' 
his  gardeot  atnoni^  which  we  noticed  a  plate  of  **  matchless  peas,*'  beam,  vegp^ 
table  marrow,  kifinrvtH-triM,  and  a  6ne  bunch  of  parsneps,  t'l'r.  The  fruit 
consisted  ot"  hot-house  grapes,  oborrics,  rafjibcrnc^,  strawbiTnts,  currants, 
gooseherrieH,  apples,  dec,  the  must  part  of  which  were  exc^lent.  Tiie  cot^ 
tagers*  [iroduenons  were  not  abundant;  but  good,  so  fir  as  th^  went.  The 
new  potatoes  were  very  fine.  There  were  iM>me  excellent  satppfes  of  cucum* 
bers,  kidneybcans,  and  scarlet  runners;  and  some  good  specimens  of  firuiC,o# 
different  kinds.  (The  Slar,  July  -21. ) 

Jersey  HortictiUuroi  and  AgriciiUural  Societt/.  —  May  24:  The  ditierent 
collections  of  green-house  plants  were  splendid,  some  of  the  pelargoniums 
equal  to  any  we  have  ever  sec*n,  and  errinced  as  much  taste  In  their  seleetion 
as  ju<^fnent  ill  their  cultivation.  Pine  a[)pIeB,  grapes,  melons^  oranges,  and 
lemons  were  amongst  the  more  rare  fruits  on  the  table.  There  were  like- 
wise many  excdkully-preserved  apples  and  pears  :  some  of  the  former  looked 
at)  fresh  and  sound  as  if  just  plucked  from  the  trees.  We  saw,  h1>»o,  a  few 
baaketaof  cucumbers,  pears,  bens,  and  potatoes,  and  two  bundles  of  asiMurai* 
gus  and  rhubarb,  cxcecdiuuly  fine.  A  new  variety  of  the  latter  was  exhibited, 
for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  H.  launders,  not  less  remarkable  for  its  size  than  it^ 
flavour.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  growth  from  the  fact  that  a  single 
stick  has  been  known  to  weiMh  3  ib.  Among  the  prizes  for  cottagers  were 
some  for  poultry,  cock  and  hen,  St*  6</.,  first  price,  F.  Touzel  |  ditto, 
second  prize,  Thomas  Lock.  (Tke  BriHs/t  Prets,  Max  ^i>.)  ' 
I.  June.  Amon2;st  those  whicli  we  particularly  noticed,  were  some  l"K»autiful 
^ecimcns  of  the  ^/hidiolus  in  be,  from  Mrs.  Pipon'5,  of  Noirniont,  and  some 
new  Brazilian  plants  from  Mr.  Kobin*s.  The  collections  of  roses  exhtl>ited 
by  Mr.  B.  Saunders,  and  Mr.  R.  Langelier,  showed  the  high  state  of  per- 
fection to  which  the  cultivation  of  this  most  lovely  tenant  of  the  garden  Imhi 
arrived  in  Jersey.  (Ibid.^ 

Off.  The  exhibitions  of  the  cottagers  were  more  numerous  than  on 
any  tbruier  occasion,  and  their  articles  superior.  The  dahlias  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Saunders  and  Rene  Langelier  were  varied  and  brilUaut  beyond  the 
powers  of  hnmMe  prose  to  describe,  and  should  be  seen  to  be  duly 
appremted.  Mr^.  Owen  of  Millbrook  sent  a  beautiful  bouquet  to  ttle 
exnibition,  tastefully  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sofa,  nn  !  containing^  more 
than  one  hundred  varieties  of  flowers.  Mr.  R.  Lanpeiier's  pears  were 
excellent,  and  the  apples  of  every  variety  generally  very  fine.  It  had  been 
intended  to  make  a  selection  irom  the  peers,  for  which  Jersey  is  so  famous^ 
as  an  oflering  to  the  Queen,  who  has  graciously  condescended  to  patronise 
the  Soc•if■f  ^  :  hut  we  re<jret  to  say  that,  from  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  " 
season,  none  were  considcrctl  sufficiently  good  ;  and  Jersey  has  thus  lo^t  the 
opportunity,  for  the  present,  of  offering  one  of  its  finest  productions  to  the 
lips  ot  Majesty.  Amongst  the  agricultural  implements  exhibited,  we  noticed 
one  of  a  very  ingenious  description,  the  invention  of  a  native,  for  d^ghig 
potatoes,  which,  wc  believe,  is  likely  to  come  into  general  use.  Among  the 
prizes,  those  for  the  best  dahlia,  and  the  best  sccdlin^r  dahlia,  were  won  by 
Mr.  Rene  Langelier ;  and  the  best  seedling  apple,  by  Mr.  B.  Saunders.  For 
the  finest  stunnle  of  wheat,  not  less  than  three  cabots,  of  Kentish  downy  or 
velouse,  Mr.  J.  Le  Brocn  (St.  Helier).  For  plough,  for  digj'ing  potatoes 
Mr.  J.  Le  Boutillier;  and  drill  for  sowing  parsncps,  Mr.  Marett  (iyA» 
vranche).   {Ibid,,  Oct.) 
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Tsh'  of  Afan  FforkuUwal  and  HorSeuUunU  Sacieit/, — Sr^t.  6.  Thb  was  the 
drst  meedog  of  the  Society.  It  was  an  excellent  exhibitioo,  and  nttmeroiuly 
Attended. 

SCOTLAND. 

KDiNin  H^ni. — Caleduniftn  Ihrtiru'fural  StK-'u-ty. —  March2.  For  the  four 
fioast  caiuciiias  of  recent  lutruduciiou,  iti  tiawer»  the  silver  medal  was  awarded 
to  Nr.  John  Young,  gardener  to  Thomas  Oltver,  Ea<|.)  Newington  Lodge,  who 
CKbibited  Gra^^'s  invincible,  c&rnea,  Presses  eclipse^  and  cor^llina.  A  fioei 
seedling  camellia,  allied  to  C.  myrtilolia,  and  raised  m  1831,  from  the  seed  of  that 
spet  k  s,  was  brouj;ht  forward  by  Mr  John  Macnaughton,  i.Mr<k'nL'r  to  John  Wau- 
cliope,  litiq.,oi"  Edinonatone,  For  iuiir  species  of  K'pacnt*  m  riower  (E.  grandi- 
fldra,  impressa,  nivalis,  and  pulchcilu),  a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  John 
Bobertaon,  gardener  to  Lord  Gray,  Kinfimnfc  A  brilliant  head  of  flowera> 
produced  in  the  open  bordo%  notwithstanding  the  severe  winter,  upon  a 
seedling  hybrid  rhododt-odron,  was  exhibited  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Fnlconcr 
of  Carlowric,  and  a  prenii  iii  was  votetl  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forreatu:,  who 
ritibed  it.    This  hybrid  wa^  cvidciuiy  the  odiipru^  of  li.  arbureum* 

The  display  of  the  new  French  and  FlenuHi  peara  from  our  Scottish 
gardens  was  highly  satisfactory,  proving  what  obatadBS  may  be  overeome 
b^  the  zeal  and  skill  of  the  gardener.    After  a  very  careful  rotiiparison,  the 
silver  medal         awarded  to  Mr.  William  Newton,  frardciier  to  iSir  id 
Baird*  Newbytij,  whu^>c  kmds  were,  the  Spaoi&h  bon  Chretien,  glout  murccau, 
and  crassaone;  and  a  second  priae  was  voted  to  Mr«  John  Young,  gardener 
to  Sur  Jamea  Gibson  Grajg^  Bart.  Riccarton,  who  produced  the  St.  Ger- 
in:!in,  nc  plus  meuris,  and  crassanne.    For  the  best  twelve  stalks  of  forced 
rhub  u  !>,  thr  stalks  produced  were  nil  large  and  crisp,  sliowinir  the  perfection 
to  whicli  the  wnuer  culture  of  this  vc^tabie,  so  d^irabie  for  turu»,  has  now 
been  brought,  but  the  first  prise  was  gained  bv  Mr.  John  Young,  Riccarton, 
whose  specimens  were  of  remarkably  large  sue«   For  forced  sea-kale,  the 
preinium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  David  Brewster,  gardener  to  Colonel  Lipdsay 
of  Balcnrris.    There  was  placeil  on  the  table  a  collection  of  thirty-five  sorts 
of  tiie  best  dcsi»ert  aiid  baking  apples,  with  their  names  attached ;  the  frnit 
was  hi  high  preservi^on,  and  obuuned  the  Society's  silver  medal  for  Mr. 
Arthur  Cuder,  gardener  to  George  Sligo,  Eso.,  of  Seocliff.  A  fine  specimen 
of  the  Brazilian  puie-apple,  rendwed  beautiful  by  its  scarlet  scales,  was  nmch 
admired  ;  and  a  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr,  James  Mark iiirosh,  gardener  at 
Archerlield,  to  UolitTt  Fergiison,  Ks([.  of  Uaith,  who  i-ai,^ed  it.    I'or  well- 
tfTovva  buiiiplei*  of  Brubi!>eU  sprouts,  a  pruinium  was  voted  to  ^Ir.  Juiuc:i 
Stuart,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Hope,  Bart^  of  Pinkie.  Mr.  Stuart,  we  l>eiieve^ 
is  the  father  of  Scottisli  gardeners,  and  has  been  head  gardener  at  Pinkie  foe 
tlie  long  period  of  fiih  three  years.    Among  thp  f^rlier  jjrfuhictions  of  the 
day  may  be  noticed,  ciu  (iiiil>Lrs  raised  in  a  frame  heated  lis  th-.  t  irculation 
of  hot  water,  under  the  dijret:Lion  of  Mr.  &>mith,  gardeaer  at  llopctoun ;  a 
fine  specimen  of  Sarracdnia  fikva  In  fiiU  flower,  mm  the  nurseiy  asrdeo  of 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sous,  Inverleith}  and  beautifiil  pkints  of  .£iiphdrbi0 
splendens  and  Bletia  TankervHlo',  covered  with  iowers»  from  the  garden  of 
the  Society.    {Edinburgh  AdverliMcr,  March  7.) 

Ju/if  12,  The  decorations  of  the  tents,  &c.,  exhibited  on  this  occasion  a 
new  feature,  bein^  enriched  and  surmouutsd  by  the  singularly  heautiftil  leaves 
ef  diOereiit  varieties  of  palm,  sent,  as  we  understood,  nom  the  Koyal  Botanic 
Garden,  whkh  imparted  an  eastern  appearance  to  the  composition  of  flowers 
and  foliage.  For  .shrubby  exotics  in  flower,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Robert 
Watson,  gardener  to  David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Mordun.  The  show  of 
peiar)£Ouiuu)s  was  extensive  and  splendid.  The  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr. 
bfifid  Brewster,  gardener  to  Colonel  Undsar  of  Balcairis.  The  show  of 
j^hes'was  good ;  and  the  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Brewster  at  Bakacris, 
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The  pinks  were  pecufiarly  beautlAit,  and  the  medal  for  them  vras  awarded  tolfr* 

Willi  ini  < 'tith!icr*-^(»n,  fntrdcnrr  to  the  Earl  of  "Roscbcr_v,  Dalnieny  Park.  A 
premium  having  been  oiiered  for  the  bcst-i:rown,  exotic,  tctuier  j)lant,  Hhcther 
m  flower  or  not,  three  competitors  apneared.  The  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr,  Kelly,  propagator  ait  Nerara.  Dickaon  and  Sons,  Inwleitb  Kurserfev, 
for  a  OMgDiflcait  phmt  of  .Vepenthes  distillaturia,  bearing  a  spSke  of  female 
flowers,  and  yery  lar^e  and  perfect  [)itchcrfi.  The  other  plants  were  Coffra 
anibica,  comirv:  into  Hower,  from  Dr.  Ncill's,  nnd  Way  a  carnosa,  trained  10ft. 
high,  and  clothed  with  tlowers.  Some  very  lar^e  and  beaiitiftii  noblesse 
peaches,  from  the  early  peadi-houae  at  Etaklne  Houae,  were  much  admired  ; 
anrid  a  premium  of  half  a  guiuea  was  voted  to  Mr.  Oeinge  Shdna,  canlener 
to  Lord  Blantyre,  as  a  mark  of  approbation  of  hia  aucceaa  aa  a  cultiYatar. 
(Sro/^wn,  July  19.  1837.) 

Edinhttrffh  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sept.  *  For  the  best  three  sorts  oi  pencJres 
from  the  open  wall ;  first  prize  to  Mr.  John  Braid,  gjirdencr  to  George  8im- 
aoD,  Em.,  of  Pkcorthie  Houae,  the  kinda  being  royal  George,  red  Iwdalcn, 
and  noUes<-e;  aecond  prize,  to  Mr.  John  Robertson,  gardener  to  Lord  CIray, 
Kinftmns,  for  noblesse,  galande,  nnd  French  mignonnc.  For  the  best  two 
8o»ts  of  nectarine  from  a  L'la/ed  [ioi  is<  ,  to  Mr.  James  Mackintosh,  gardener  to 
Kobert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  ut  jirchcriiclii ;  tiie  kinds  being  the  Ncwington  and 
Du  Teiiiers*  For  the  best  three  aorta  of  apricot  fW>m  the  open  wafi,  to  Mr. 
Janes  KIdd,  gardener  to  Lord  Kinnaird,  Roaaie  Priory.  For  the  best  six 
sorts  of  plimis,  to  Mr.  James  ^Tn'rmy,  p^nrdencr  to  An  lro  .^  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of 
8altoun  ;  the  kinds  toeing  Coe's  golden  drop,  green  gage,  wine-sour,  Femey 
HaH  pHim,  Orleans,  and  white  magnum  bonum.  For  the  best  figs  of  ao/ 
variety;  first  nrize  to  Mr.  Peter  Wood,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  nopetoiinf 
OrmiatOQ  Hall ;  second  prize,  to  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Kari  of 
Kopetoun,  Hopetonn  Ilonse.  For  the  best  three  sorts  of  summer  nears,  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Calder,  i^ardener  to  George  Sli^jo,  Esq  ,  of  Seacliff'j  the  ki?i<Ts 
being  the  jargonelle,  green  y  air,  and  Longueville.  For  the  best  four  sorts  of 
grapes,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Falconer,  gardener  to  Sir 
Mrid  Erakine,  Cambo  Home ;  the  kinda  being  wbite  muacat,  bhick  Ham- 
burgh, black  Frontignan  and  white  Frontignan ;  the  second  prize,  to  I^. 
Robert  Arthtir,  gardener  to  Lady  J;me  Hamilton  Didrympic,  Wall  Tower 
Garden;  the  kmds  being  white  Frontignan,  \vhite  muscat,  Chasselas  minquc, 
and  black  Haniburi^.  A  premium  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur  for  pro- 
ducmg  the  laiigest  cniacer  of  grapes.  For  the  best  cluster  of  a  recently  intro- 
duced grape,  the  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  gardener  to 
William  Forbes,  Es(j.,  of  Callendtu"  Hou'^r  ;  the  kind  being  the  TMrhin-China 
grape.  For  the  finest  queen  pine-appie,  to  l\Ir.  James  Smith,  at  Ilopetoun 
House.  For  the  best-grown  pine-apple  of  any  otlier  variety,  to  Mr.  Wiiiiam 
Cifthbertson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  or  Ilosctoy,  Dalmeny  Park.  For  the  beat 
three  sorts  of  melons,  the  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  James  Falconer,  ^untoier, 
Cambo  House  ;  the  kinds  being  Arkley's  creen -fleshed,  Elgyptian  preen,  and 
WimNor  rrrcch.  I'or  the  greatest  variety  ot'dirterent  kinds  of  fruit,  the  medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Murray,  Saltouu  Garden,  who  produced  no  fewer 
than  nhiety-eight  aorfe.  For  the  best  six  varieties  of  rose  de  <|aatre  saisons, 
a  premium  was  voted  to  ^Tr.  Charles  Berry,  foreman  to  Messrs  P.  Lawsoa 
and  Son,  Golden  Acre.  For  the  finest  bouquet  of  autumnal  flowers  tastefully 
arranged,  a  premium  was  as^ijjncd  to  Mr.  Willinra  Smith,  gardener  to  Miss 
Scott,  Mount  Lodge ;  and  there  was  a  similar  award  to  Messrs.  Clcghom  for 
a  Victoria  crown,  formed  of  flowers  produced  in  their  Prince  s  Street 
norseries. 

Small  |)remiums  were  awarded  for  various  extra  productions  ;  in  particular, 
to  Mr.  (ieorge  Sheills,  gardener  at  Erskine  House,  for  fine  black  Hamburg 
grapes,  from  a  fluetl  wall,  without  the  aiil  of  'jhiHs  ;  to  Mr,  John  Hrown,  gar- 
dener to  the  Alexander  Smith,  Esq.,  at  VVuodlaiuls,  near  Duddingston,  for 
samples  of  the  fruit  of  the  eatable  winter  cherry  of  Ph^sslta  jperwH&i,  and  of 
marmalade  made  ftom  the  same;  to  Mr.  Wtlliam  Buchanan,  gardener  at  CmI* 
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dees  Castle,  for  seedling  peaches  and  nectarines;  and  to  William  Pat!son,Esq^ 
WilUamfield,  tor  fine  carnations  and  picote^s,  aod  for  seedling  holl^hociis. 

There  were  two  competitions  in  diuitias»  first  between  prsTate  gsrdenen  or 
itfnateors  amoi^  themselves;  and  next  between  dealers  or  ntineryimcn 
among  themselves.  In  the  gardeners*  competition  for  the  rarest,  newest^  and 
finest  collection,  of  thirty  sorts,  the  first  prize,  or  gold  medal,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Peter  Thouipsou,  gardener  to  James  Hope  Vere,  Esq.,  Craii,'iehull.  In  the 
nvurserymen's  competition,  it  was  unanimousil)'  found  that  tiie  llue«t  coiicotion 
of  tbirtjr  select  sorts  was  sent  by  Mr.  Handuiyd^  Fishenrow.  In  the  eoia- 
pelition  for  seedling  dahlias,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  competitors  appeared* 
evincing  the  great  zeal  of  cullix  Mtors  in  raising  this  fine  flower.  Three 

?rizes  were  awarded,  1.  To  Mr.  Henderson,  gardener,  at  Delvine  ;  2.  To  Mr. 
landaiij  de,  Fislierrow ;  and,  3.  To  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  at  Culiendar  House. 
Thursday  the  various  firaits»  iowera»  and  plimts  sent  Ibr  compcttCMMi  and 
exhibition  were  displayed  on  tables  in  the  large  room,  and  broti^it  together 
a  liiglily  fasliumnble  attendance.  Among  the  decorations  which  gave  cffi  ct  to 
this  grand  horticultural  display,  were  large  and  beautilui  palm  ami  banana 
,  leaves,  which  were  here  and  there  judiciously-  dispobed.  The  splendid  plants 
were  chiefly  from  the  secretary's  garden  at  Canon  Mills,  the  Sooety's  garden, 
and  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden.  Among  the  decorations  was  a  splendi(i 
boiKjuet,  and  a  crown  formed  with  dahlias.  This  latter  was  composed  of 
dahlias  rearr  1  in  the  Nor*  Loch,  or  what  is  now  called  Bast  PrinceVi  Street 
Gardens,  poit^essed  by  the  Messrs.  Cleghorn, 

In  the  evening,  a  party  of  n^Lrljr  200  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled.  Tl^ 
Lord  Advocate  presidecl ;  Dr.  NeiU  and  John  Leven,  Esq.,  vice^resideots. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  was  agreed  that  ladies  should  be  in- 
yited  to  the  festival.  The  Lord  Advocate  addressed  the  meeting ;  and  after 
mentioning  the  different  articles  he  thought  most  worthy  of  notice,  he  referred 
to  the  exquisite  taste  with  which  the  room  had  been  decorated  with  the  choicest 
productions  of  horticulture,  for  which  he  said  the  company  were  indebted  to 
the  taste  and  skill  of  Mr.  Leven  and  Bfr.  M*Nab,  jun.  (of  the  Experimental 
Gardens),  and  concluded  by  proposing  *'  Prc-i^erky  to  the  Uorticilkural 
Society."  (  F.dinhur^h  Krcnhtg  Courani,  Sept.  23.  lH.'i7.) 

liulh^aic  iiuiiiLuUural  ^ociciy, Sept.  6.  Among,  the  more  remarkable 
articles,  were,  a  splendid  collection  or  dahlias,  presented  to  the  meetJag  by 
lAessrsn  Handasyoe,  florists.  Fish errow,  consisting  of  ISO  of  the  newest  kinds  ; 
some  fine  specunens  of  kold-rabi,  and  (^ottc  lettuce,  produced  from  Wall- 
house  Garden  ;  a  vigorous  plant  of  that  gigantic  vegetable,  the  cow  cabbage 
(15  ft.  in  circuiutcreucc),  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Pearson,  Bathgate  Breweir  ; 
»nd  some  excellent  apples  from  Livingstone,  by  Mx,  Galloway*  We  ^abo 
noticed  sereral  rather  new  herbaceous  plants,  belonguig  to  Mr.  A.  Fonestcr, 
secretary.  (Scotsmanf  Sept.  13.) 

Ayrshike. —  K'Umarnuc/c  Hortimlhiraf  Socieh/. —  Jult/  28.  For  the  thirteen 
best  pinks,  1.  Mr.  Uujgii  Loudon,  tiorist,  Symington  (Suwarrow,  Rob  the 
Ranter,  Miss  Lindsay,  £c.).  For  the  seven  best  garden  roses,  1 .  Mr.  N.  B. 
Tillery,  gardener,  Fullarton  House.  For  the  thirteen  best  pansies,  1.  Bfr. 
Wni.  Melville,  gardener,  Dunlop  House.  For  the  nine  best  hardy  annuals 
(Platystemon  calif6rnicus,  Nem6phila  insfgnis,  f -ollfns/V/  bfrolor,  &e.),  1.  Mr. 
Melville.  For  the  five  best  dahlias  (royai  Adelaide,  yellow  perfection,  queen, 
Sac  L  1.  Mr.  Melville.  For  the  seven  best  calceolarias  (Lady  Harriet  Dunlop, 
Miyorri^  anp^rba.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Louddmd,  &c.),  1.  Mr.  MdviUe.  For 
the  six  best  and  largest  red  gooseberries,  four  competitoni,  1.  Mr.  R.  Highet. 
The  competing  articles  were,  in  general,  very  fine,  particularly  the  pansies, 
calceolarias,  dahlias,  and  green>bouse  plants.  The  gra|x^  were  very  fmc-grown 
clusters  ;  and  the  v^etablcs  in  general  were  excellent.  There  were  also  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Malcolm,  gardener,  Williamfield,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
purple  eg^  plant,  a  very  large  encumber,  and  white  carrots.  By  Mr.  John 
ilichmond,  gardener,  Mount,  two  very  splendid  coxcombs.  "I\v  Mr.  Tillery, 
FuUarton,  two  very  large  early  York  cabbages,  and  very  large  rhubarb  and 
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lAile  tanips.  By  Mr.  Hay,  Dankeith,  very  fine  pods  of  Waterloo  raMTow 
peas.  By  Mr.  Melville,  gardener,  Dunlop  House,  very  fine  extra  curletl 
parsley.  By  Mr.  Laurie,  Lainshaw,  a  large  collection  of  very  fine  strawberries^ 
By  Joha  Brown,  Kso.,  oi'  Laurel  Bank,  a  large  box  of  very  fine  pan&ies.  By 
liHm.  Fowlda  «iid  LTOilnm,  anfaciyBiai,  a  collectioii  of  Muuiea^  rase^  Ml 
wJrnoliirin"  and  iowers ;  and  fine  speciaens  of  black  Nmmm  and  red  grm^ 
currants.  Tberc  was  also  shown  a  very  large  specimen  oi  a  curiously  nnrico- 
ioteil  fungus,  wliicb  had  sprung  up  in  one  of  the  floors  of  tlie  carpet  factonr 
of  Messrs.  Gregory,  iiiouibon  and  Co.,  Kiiniuinoek.  {^Kiimamoek  Jvurnul^ 
August  10. 

Aberdeenshire  HorticuUural  Society.  —  Augiisi  90*  Among  the  prizes  were 
the  following  :  —  Best  three  hunches  of  grapes,  to  John  Wood,  gardener  to 
Sir  U.  1).  }{.  FJphinstone  of  Logie,  Bart.  Best  irmfted  geans,  to  Alexander 
Brown,  gardener,  iicatbcot.  Best  six  seedling  daiiiias,  to  Dand  Gaims,  gar- 
dner,  Qlcnbervie.  Best  tix  seedling  camndons,  to  John  Wood,  gardener, 
Xrfigie.  JUk  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Roy,  jun.,  seedsnianv  Abafi 
dken,  for  a  splendid  specimen  of  Hunioa  ^dcgans,  in  full  blossom.  Second 
ditto,  to  David  Gairns,  gardener,  Glenbervie,  for  a  collection  of  seedling  roses. 
And  a  third  ditto,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Milne,  Nurseryman,  Sunnyskie,  for  a  col- 
lection of  seedling  potatoes.  (Akerdeea  Journal^  Sept.  6.) 

Bm^ffy»re  Hm^cuHwrai  Soeieiy» -~  Sept.  1.  Among  the  prista  ama  tka 
following :  —  To  James  Smith,  gardeRer  to  Garden  Dtifi;  Esq.,  of  Hatton,  fior 
first  ana  second  melons,  and  an  extra  prize  for  a  rare  species  of  cucumber. 
To  George  Machattie,  gardener.  Duff  House  (iardens,  for  licst  gooseberries, 
dahlias,  and  China  asters.  To  George  Cruikshank,  gardener  to  A.  8.  Shandy 
Esq.,  of  Tflwplinil,  for  best  heartsease ;  oad  an  extra  |Nrixe  Ibr  sia  bmdM  of 
very  sofMtior  celery,  with  a  detailed  account  of  its  cultivation.  To  Qeoi^ 
llobcrT«;on,  gardener  to  T.  A.  Duff,  Esq  ,  of  liaddo,  an  extra  prize  for  an 
nectanncs,  from  a  tree  [tlanted  in  January  last.  To  George  bimpson,  gar- 
dener to  John  K.  ibaiu,  Esq.,  of  Druaibiuir,  lor  best  carnations  and  t»eediiDg 
heartsease.  {Ibid,) 

CLACKMANXANSHiRa«  —  CUichnannatu/iire  fforliemUural  Society,  —  likjf  11. 
The  display  of  L-reen- house  and  hot-house  plants  was  considerably  greater  than 
usual  ;  cut  flowers  of  cfjiml  rnritv  and  beauty  were  abundant ;  and  the  vege- 
tables, although  not  very  numerous,  were  very  fine  specimens  for  the  s&isoa. 
There  was  a  great  profinhMH  of  some  of  the  common  Tegetables,  particuMT 
ffbnberfo  (both  blanched  and  natural),  a  new  and  beautilul  variety  of  wUcfc 
was  exhibted  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  Dunmore ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  considcr^riy 
earlier  than  any  of  the  other  sorts  usually  cultivated.  There  were  also  very 
fine  radishes  exhibited  from  Kunnet  Garden, and  asparagus  from  Alva  Garden. 
The  apples  and  pears,  particularly  the  former,  were  most  abundant,  of  great 
vansky  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  the  most;  of 
them,  indeed,  appearing  as  if  they  had  Just  been  taken  from  the  tree.  An  im* 
mensely  large  apple  (stock  Lcadington  )  was  from  Kennct  Garden.  Much  fine 
fruit  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Taylor  Iroui  Dimmore  garilen,  and  by  Mr.  TruTtt-r, 
from  Al\ii  gai'den  ^  lioni  whence,  also,  were  sent  20  diflercnt  violus,  with  maiiy 
polyanthuses  and  primroees  of  sujperior  beauty. 

A  |irise  for  the  best  plan  of  a  flower-garden,  limited  to  2  ft.  square,  the  sIm 
of  the  garden  not  more  than  1  acre  of  ground,  was  gained  l>y  James  M'Gruthar, 
apprentice  to  Mr.  Trotter,  gardener  to  Jaoics  Johnstone,  Esq..  of  Alva, and  was 
veiT  much  admired,  being  not  onl^  ^pUtn^  but  an  elc^gant  modti^  of  a  Mrden, 
ifivtded  into  eompartments  filled  with  earth,  ornamented  with  sprigs  and  laavas^ 
and  with  a  neat  model  of  a  summer-hoose  in  one  of  the  comers.  {SMitg  AS*^ 
vertiser^  May  20.) 

Jnhf  There  were  sent  for  exluDition  by  Dr.  \\  alkcr,  100  fine  herlwi- 
ccous  plants  in  flower,  with  names ;  by  Mr-  John  Gow,  firom  Tullivallan  Castle, 
7fi  vaneties  of  haidy-fioweringshrubs^  besides  6  varieties  offiaaaeedhng  pinks, 
and  a  most  huniriant  specimen  of  the  new  alsika  clover,  which  appears  to  excel 
every  other  species  now  cultivated.  The  flower  of  it  is  whtts^  tagged  witfi 
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led,  and  it  wasfCMm  on  the  Itt  of  June  1635b  Mr.Qoir  edrfbiMd  abo  4  ipecwatim 

of  teiuler  flowers,  and  6  varioHcs  of  Chinese  roses.  Amon^r  his  Hpecniicns  of 
)ianly  shrubs  were  20  varieties  ot* rhodoik mlron,  and  \  \  ni  tlir  helianthermmi. 
There  were  exhibited  by  Mi*.  Niven  iioxu  Keir  LZl  secdiiug  viol&s,  and  12  va- 
tiaciea  of  rose  peooks;  by  Mr.  Wdr»  Ksawt  Qtrden,  iMnw  tMfttt, 
PMi  ttkvt,  Eutoca  vlfl^da,  striped  aatirrhiauiB,  and  other  flowers ;  alw 
npples  (French  crab)  of  crop  1835,  in  excellent  preservation:  bv  Mr.  Ramsay, 
Dollar  Botanic  Garden,  50  fine  shrubs  in  (l()\v<  r,  calceoianas,  Chinese  roaes, 
violas,  and  a  lai^e  quaotity  of  evergreens  ami  Huwers  for  adorniag  the  rooraa. 
Many  flowen  and  nowerioe  plants  were  sent.  Among  the  ranunetiliisee»  weie 
tome  seedlinga*  best  three  from  seed  saved  in.Bcitain  anee  1834,  Mr.  Somer- 
ville.  Pinks,  seedling,  best  six  varieties,  Mr.  Gow,  s^ardencr  to  Count  Flahault, 
Tnlliallau  Castle.  Amonf;;  the  fruit  and  vegetables  were  some  apples,  best- 
liavoured  six,  two  varieties,  three  of  each,  with  mode  ot  preservation  detailed 
plottg  with  the  fniit ;  Ist,  Mr.  Weir  ;  2d,  Mr.  Trotter,  gardener  to  James  Jchn^ 
atone,  Emj.  of  Alva ;  and  aoaie  potatoes,  best  twelve,  seedliog,  three  varietieB 
lour  of  eaeh  raised  since  1833.  Those  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Paxton  (the 
only  ono^  produced)  were  remarkably  fioe^  but  only  two  varietieB.  (Siiimg 

Advciiuer,  A ugus t . ) 

September  l4.  —  Both  tlic  large  rooms  were  very  tastefully  iitted  up  tur  tiie 
oeeaaioo,  and  adorned  with  evergreens  and  wreaths  of  flowers^  under  die  di* 
reotion  of  fifr,  William  Williamsons  the  lower  apartment  containing  aU  the 
articles  for  competition, 'and  the  upper  those  for  exhibition.  Among  the  em- 
bellishments of  the  latter  was  a  splentlid  crown  of  flowers,  with  the  letters 
V.  K.  (ill  iiuuuur  of  our  gracious  uuecn).  A  cart-load  of  evergreens  and 
iowers  was  luodly  fiimished  by  Bfr.  Gow,  TuUiallan  OardeBSy  and  wfaidi  was 
sent  for  by  Thomas  Ritchie,  Esq.,  free  of  espeose.  Ajnong  the  iinrrnns 
articles  exhibited  were  Jargonelle  pears,  and  two  fine  bunches  of  white  muscat 
OTfiiies,  raised  in  the  open  air,  frorTi  HolM-rt  Jainieson  Fsq. ;  numerous  perennial 
{lowers,  aud  three  fine  aasortiueats  ot  uj>ples  (crop  1  b30),  from  Kennet  Gar- 
den ;  more  than  80  varietiea  of  seedliog  pansies ;  many  fine  specimens  of  hurdy, 
herbaceous,  green-house  and  hotJioose  plants,  with  12  very  superior  ^^^^Mm^ 
from  Dollar  Botanic  Garden.  Among  tne  dahlias  for  exhibition,  there  was  a 
box  from  Mr.  Donah Ison,  Devon  Iron  Works,  containing  S-t  different  sorts, 
and  some  very  astonishing  vegetables,  y'u.  a  late  Drumhead  cabbage,  from 
Mr.  Meldrum'b  garden,  weighing  no  less  than  3 1  lb.,  and  another  30  lb. ;  and 
two  early  Dutch  tomips,  weighing  18  lb.  and  9|  Ik,  all  from  Mr.  Cowan's  gai^ 
den.  A  magnificent  bouquet  filled  the  beautiful  terra  cottavnse  kindly  presented 
to  the  Sotiefy  list  yenr  by  Mr.  Bald.  Among  the  prizes  were  the  following:  — 
Wine,  home  uiade,  best  sparklins;.  Mr.  Finlayson.  Wine,  any  other  sort,  from 
triuts  or  herbs  raised  in  Scotland,  ist  (black  currant),  Mr.  John  i'Vame,  mer- 
ehant,  Alloa.  Cider,  best,  made  fi^m  apples  raised  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Finlayson* 
Moasjhouse^  best  model  of,  iVIr.  J.  ISI'Grouther,  journeyman,  Alva  Garden. 
Cottagc-gnrdcn,  the  best  kept,  Mr.  J.  Faterson,  Carscbridge.  (Ibid.,  Sept.  28.) 

Anniversary  Aleelittg  of  the  Dumfriessfure  and  (ralloway  HorticuUnral 
Hocieijf.'-'  Sept.  21.  The  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  rich  and  abun- 
dant; though,  we  bdieve,  it  was  considered  by  ftrst^ate  judges  eomewbat 
inftrior,  both  in  appearance  and  quality,  to  what  has  been  made  on  former 
occasions.  We  have  seen,  also,  a  fuller  and  more  fanciful  show  of  flower-built 
prottoes,  &c. ;  though,  certainly,  Mr.  Kelloch\s  churrli,  constructed  of  variegated 
tiowers,  is  one  of  the  best  things  ever  executed  by  that  clever  gardener.  The 
foibwing  were  among  thepriaes  awarded  Apricots,  from  open  wall,  Mr.  James 
Kellocb,  gardener  to  W.  Younger,  Esq.,  of  Craigichmds;  grapes,  heaviest 
bunch,  Mr.  J,  Ferguson,  gardener  at  Kirkmichael  House;  grapes,  without  fire* 
heat,  Mr.  Jarnes  CnnningTiam,  gardener  at  Nunhoirn  ;  pine-apple,  Mr,  Hannay; 
plnins,  greengage,  iirst  prize,  to  Mr.  James  Webster;  collection  of  dried 
plants,  two  prizes,  oi»e  to  Mr.  George  Erskine,  journeyman  gardener  at  Drum- 
lanrig;  and  one  to  Mr.  Jamea  Henderson,  joommMHi  gardener  at  Graigia> 

iMlds.    (Dumfiies  Herald,  Sept  88.  1837.) 
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Upper  Anmndale  Horticullural  Hocieiy.  —  Juu/  ^ii.  The  prenuums,  witboul 
exception,  are  limifted  to  oottmn*  and  kitchen •g;ird ens,  where  no  regular  gat^ 
dencr  Ib  kept,  and  a  wonderful  degree  of  emulation  has  been  excited  throughout 
the  community  to  excel  in  the  rearing  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  iiou  ers,  as 
well  as  the  cultivation  of  mow  substantial  fare  for  the  table.  The  show  took 
place  in  tiie  ball-room,  which  was  tustefuU)'  ieiitu<^iied  with  evergreens  and 
flowers  of  every  hue,  while  the  principai  entrance  was  ornamented  with  a  beau^ 
^ully  fiaiahed  comafiopn»  the  oandiwork  of  Mr.  Kelloch.  Oo  a  table,  extends 
iogmMD  one  end  of  the  bidl  to  the  other,  stood  the  various  articles  as  arranged 
ff>r  pompetition.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  was  placed  a  colossal  bouquet 
ot  tiowers  of  the  rarest  kmds  and  richest  varieties,  arranged  witli  the  most 
delicate  skill,  and  eleeantly  biu  tuuunted  with  an  imperial  crowu,  which  pre- 
sented to  the  Ancy  a  ine  representatioii  of  our  sofereiKii  Victoria.  At  the 
other  end  atood  a  very  ingenious  model  of  a  ndll-wheel,  conatructed  alao  of 
flowers  ;  while  the  intervcninrr  s[ku  c  was  filled  up  with  various  otlier  bouquets, 
amongst  which  we  observed  a  beautitui  collection  of  wild  flowers.  They  were 
arranged  in  a  basket,  round  the  thistle,  the  rose,  and  the  shamrock.  ^Ir. 
Charters,  Star  Inn,  exhibited  a  quantity  of  moat  exceDeat  late  6ekl  potatota. 
(^Dumfiiet  Courier^  July  26.) 

Sept.  15.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  exhibited  by  the  comijcting  members 
were  all  of  gigantic  grow  th  ;  and  the  keenness  of  the  cotiipetition  show^ 
dij>tinctly  that  a  taste  for  gardening  has  been  aroused  ia  this  [>art  of  Annan- 
dale,  which  cannot  fwl  to  produce  a  good  effect.  Best  design  of  a  bouquet, 
first  prite,  Mr,  John  Austin,  Milton  BliU ;  finest  Tariety  of  annually  Mr  John 
BosseU,  Moflat;  best  bee-skep,  Mr.  Marchbank,  Buc'krigg  ;  best  model  of  a 
barn-rick,  first  prize,  Mr.  Thomas  Little,  Cleughfoot ;  best  ritldle,  Mr.  Thomas 
Beck,  Mofliit ;  neatest-kept  ganlen,  first  prize,  Mr.  James  Hastie,  Marchbank 
Wood.  Miss  l*iie  received  a  prize  ibr  a  nuuiber  of  very  tastefully  executed 
artiicial  flowers.  Mr.  KeUoc»*a  design  of  the  thwd  kurk  in  Dumfries  waa 
most  tastefully  executed;  as  also  a  model  of  a  windmill,  by  the  miller  of  Milton 
Mill.  A  silver  medal,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Alex.  Johnstone,  Jun.,  Manse  of  Mofliit^ 
was  afterwards  competed  for  by  the  professional  gardeners  in  the  district,  anrl 
won  by  Mr.  Kelloch,  gardener  to  Wm.  Younger,  Esq.,  of  Cra^ielands.  (Dum- 
fim  BmM,  Sept.  98.  1837.) 

St»  Anirtu^t  Morticuliural  and  F/oricttUutal  Society. — June  14.  The  moat 
conspicuous  feature  in  this  competition  was  the  tulip,  of  which  a  great  num- 
ber were  presented,  some  of  them  very  fine  flowers;  but  none  of  them,  in  our 
opinion,  caiue  up  to  that  perfection  ia  tlie  distribution  of  the  colours  that  is 
requbed  by  the  florist.  The  caket^arias,  geraniums,  heaths,  green-house  plants^ 
and  hardy  plants  in  plots,  were  most  beautiful,  and,  with  several  bouquets  and 
other  plants,  eoverea  the  five  large  tables  of  the  hall,  w  hich  were  well  arranged, 
and  had  a  most  pleasing  effect.  We  must  particularly  notice  a  sweepstake 
taken  by  the  Cupar  Horticultural  Society  with  one  single  individual  of  our 
society  (Major  U.  L.  Playfiiir,  of  St.  Leonards),  Ibr  the  best  thirty  geraniums. 
We  have  no  BMans  of  knowing  what  sort  of  geraniums  are  posaewed  by  the 
Cupar  Society,  as  they  were  not  sliow  n ;  but  at  our  meeting  appeared  those 
of  Major  Playfair,  and  we  can  safely  state  that  we  have  never  seen  finer 
flowers.    {Fiftshnc  Jountaly  June  22.) 

Juii/  19.  Tlie  mo6l  inviting  article  in  this  competition  was  the  ^how  of 
grapes ;  and  we  are  happ}'  to  state  that  every  duster  in  each  variety  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  growers.  The  straw  berries  w  ere  very  fine  and  large,  more 
particniarly  Keen's  seedling,  w  hich  is  decidedly  the  best  for  general  cultivation. 
The  Aiu  I  ileen  seedlings  were  also  \  ery  fine  ;  and,  although  a  smaller  strawberry 
than  Keen's,  far  surpassed  it  in  flavour.  Amount  the  flowers,  we  think  the 
antirrhinoms  took  the  most  prominent  j^Iace  in  the  prize  list ;  there  were,  be- 
sides the  carnation-striped,  sev  eral  other  new  varieties.  Mrs.  Gtlleipie  8myth 
of  Gibliston,  in  particular,  showed  to  the  meeting  a  handsome  bouquet  of  fino- 
blown  double  yello  w  roses,  a  rose  which  is  by  no  means  common  in  this 
quarter.   Of  vegetables,  we  may  mentioQ  the  cauliflower,  as  being  the  closest 
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competition  of  any  tbiog  in  the  halK   On  the  whole,  this  tins  a  most  eieellcnt 

displnv  nf  fruit,  flowers,  and  vc^^ctahles;  and,  aUhoii<{h  competitors  arc  confined 
to  u  small  niiinbi  r  of  specimens  in  every  class  ol  articles,  the  whole  tables  of 
the  hall  were  con)pictely  covered.  Among  the  prizes  were;  to  Mr.  8mith, 
dener  to  John  Sntelly  Eiq.,  of  tlw  Priory,  St.  Andrew**^  ibr  best  plant  of  Aim 
fHUgoiB,  best  calceolariaBy  best  globe  and  anemone-flowered  gcorginas,  beat 
muscadine  grapes,  best  seedling  gnipi^'  (raised  from  the  muscadine,  but  the 
judges  pronounced  it  hijjher  flavonrcd  than  the  frnit  of  the  mother  plant),  and 
best  cauliflower;  and  to  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  Sir  David  Erskine,  Bart.,  of 
Cambo,  for  best  Chinese  roses,  best  phloxes,  best  antirrhinums,  beat  di»^ 

erown),  best  cameHiapfloweied  georginas,  best  Hambui^  gTspes,  best  Fron^ 
t^an  grapes,  best  muscat  grapes,  best  scarlet-flesh  melon,  best  green-flesh 
melon,  best  cucumbers,  best  apples  of  1836,  best  hautbois  strawbenrisB,  and 
«  best  beans.    {Fife  Herald^  July  '^7.) 

Dunfernil'me  Horliculiural  SociciM. — Julv  11.  The  collection  of  flowers, 
Ihiits,  and  vegetables  was  great  andsplendid. 

Co/imburgh  Hor/icuiiwal  Society.  —  Sept,  19*  This  was  one  of  the  beat 
exhibitions  the  Society  ever  liru!  since  its  connnenrcnient,  particularly  as  ro- 
latcd  to  dahlias,  which  were  uncommonly  rare  ami  beautiful,  and  far  exceeded 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  Fife.  Besides  the  articles  for  competi- 
tion, there  were  prodnced,  for  exbibition  only,  the  following,  all  very  nrach 
admired:  —  o  different  kinds  of  hardy  annuals,  from  Orange;  4  seedling 
apples,  from  William  Black,  Kilconquhar;  pine-apple,  from  ({rangcmnir;  2 
sorts  of  apples,  from  ditto,  croj)  \^^6.  Mr.  Goodal,  gardener  to  the  Marquess 
of  Lothian,  Newbuttle  Abbey,  won  prizes  for  the  best  12  camellia-flowered 
dahlias,  best  seedling  ditto,  and  best  bunch  of  muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes. 
(F^  Herald,  Sept.  28.  1837.) 

Auchenbowie  and  Piean  HortictJtural  Society. —  Sept.  16.  Among  the  prizes 
were,  for  a  collection  of  dried  native  plants,  with  the  names,  first,  John 
Stewart ;  flower  clump,  best  arranged,  first,  John  Stewart ;  gardens,  best  kept, 
first,  John  Stewart.  Extra  premium,  for  gaining  the  greatest  number  of  prizes 
daring  the  season,  John  Stewart. 

Dnm^  and  Dumpacc  HorticuUund  SiMety.  —  Sept.  9*  The  fmits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  both  by  amateur  and  professional 
horticulturists,  were  of  very  superior  quality,  and  certainly  reflect  <iTo',\t  rretlit 
on  the  taste  and  i»kill  choi>en  in  rearing  such  a  variety  of  excellent  productions. 
(AM^  OUerver,  Sept.  9a  1837.) 

Cupar  Hortieultvral  Society.  —  April.  AnKmg  the  ardcles  sent  for  exhv 
hition  were,  a  very  beautiful  honquet  of  green-hou.se  plants,  from  Mr.  I^rows- 
ter,  jnrtlener,  Balcarres ;  seedling  heartsease  and  seedlini:  ;![)[)les,  trom  Mr.  D. 
Henry,  merchant,  Ceres ;  seedling  potatoes,  one  and  two  years  from  seeds, 
firom  nr.  Msrshidl,  blacksaiith,  Lumrie.  (Ibid.) 

Sept.  Among  the  articles  sent  for  exhibition,  the  following  deserve  par- 
ticular notice  :  —  (Coxcombs,  from  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Kankeillonr,  measuring  2  (t. 
across  the  flower;  a  collection  of  dahlias,  from  Mr,  1).  Henry,  merchant, 
Ceres ;  a  collection  of  dahlias,  from  Mr.  Forrest,  Bamornie  ,*  a  splendid  col* 
lection  of  carnations,  from  Mr.  Berry,  Pitfour  |  a  splendid  coUectbn  of  23 
varieties  of  seedUng  petunias,  of  every  shade  and  colour,  many  of  them  beau- 
tifully striped,  from  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Wemysshall ;  a  fine  collection  of 
dahlias,  new  hn<h  '^(pI•lsh,  new  gigantic  sunflower,  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high, 
ZfUpinns  graiKiiioliu.-*,  \s  lute  lobelia,  Lathyrus  latifolius  41bus,  Datura  ceratocan- 
lon,  measuriuj'  G  in.  across  the  flower ;  6  new  annuals ;  a  collection  of  very 
.  beantUul  seeiUmf  havtsease,  among  whiefa  was  particttfaurly  admired,  for  size, 
form,  snd  beauty,  equalling  anything  of  the  kind  wa  have  ever  seen,  Ewing's 
Countcsf?  of  Leven ;  besides  a  great  variety  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  all 
from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Ewiog,  seedsman,  Cupar.  {Ftfe  Herald,  iSept. 
1837.) 
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with  e?ergreeiitancl  flowers  of  the  ooan^  rooms,  where  the  entertainment  was 

helil,  was  executed  with  excellent  taste.  In  consequence  of  the  late  period 
of  the  season,  the  variety  of  kinds  of  lowers  on  tlie  exhibition-tables  was 
KOiuewbat  limited ;  but  this  wuii  amply  made  up  by  a  most  luagnificent  Ui^lay 
ef  dahKfls.  Among  the  flowen  -which  graced  the  fete,  particular  menttOB 
deserves  to  be  made  of  two  qilendid  collections  of  dahlias,  from  the  nuraerieie 
of  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Son,  Brechin,  and  Sir.  W.  T.  Handyside,  Mussel* 
bnrijh  :  those  of  Mr.  Hand^'side  were  especially  admired.  Mr.  Ewin;:  directed 
the  execution  of  the  decorations  of  tiie  county  rooms,  and  had  a  band  ol' 
music  likewise  in  his  nursery,  which  was  open  to  the  company  oa  the  occa- 
sion. (Ibid.,  Oct.  5.) 

Kirkaldy  Horticultural  Sbcietj^.  —  April.  Among  the  numerous  prizes 
awarded  were  the  followinp;: —  Mr.  Peter  Crocket,  Hnirh,  be^t  nnriciila>«,  best 
broccoli  ;  Mr.  C  M'lntosli,  Baliiiiito,  best  seedling:  auriculas,  be^st  seediij»<; 
polyanthuses,  best  hyacinths,  be&t  ilouble  primruseb,  be^t  double  wallflowertt^ 
beet  lettuce.  (Fife  HenOd,  April  27.) 

iScpt.  21.  This  was  the  annual  meeting ;  and,  though  the  articles  for  com- 
petition and  exhibition  ^^  crc  worthy  of  admiration,  uoH  liiiihly  creditable 
to  those  under  whose  superintendence  they  had  been  rt ;'.:  (  !,  we  cannot  fail 
to  express  our  deep  regret  that  the  characteristic  spirit  ot  emulation  wiiich 
once  existed  anonsBt  its  members  should  now  exhibit  so  palpable  marks  of 
decline.  Among  tte  prizes  were :  to  Mr.  Robert  Fowlis^  Fordel,  for  beet  6 
peaches,  three  sorts,  t  ao  of  each,  from  the  open  walls;  best  8  fuchsias,  sorts, 
nainivl ;  best  0  salvia^,  ^orts,  named,  &'C. :  to  Mr,  JoJui  Roxburgh,  Colinswell, 
for  be:st  i)  figs,  heaviest  i'd  jargonelle  [lears,  best  secdiing  daitUa  froin  seed  sown 
in  1 837,  &c.  i  and  to  Miss  M.  J.  Hume,  Kirkaldy,  for  best  original  drawing  ofai^ 
British  or  exotic  phmt  in  flower.  In  addition  to  the  artic&s  for  competitioD, 
there  were  many  Suable  articles  presented  solely  f(Hr  exhibition ;  amongi^ 
which,  the  followini?  were  considered  worthy  of  notice  by  the  jiidijes:  —  B  v  \lr. 
San!!,  Kirkaldy,  beautiful  coUections  of  daldia*?,  of  stocks,  ot"  hollyhocks,  and 
a  collection  of  fine  plants,  a  number  of  rare  and  beautiful  cut  Howers,  varieties 
of  new  earrots,  ami  a  quantity  of  pearl  onions ;  by  Miss  Shoolbred,  Auchtev- 
muchty,  a  basket  of  beiMitiftil  ehampagne  canrants ;  by  Mr.  Kdlocb,  gardener, 
of  Craigicland'^,  a  mode!  of  a  summer-house.  This  gcntlenrim  deserves  the 
hi^iiest  |)raise  tor  thisi  excellent  and  truly  wdi  got  up  specimen  of  architecture. 
(Fije  Herald,  Sept.  28.  183i.) 

SHi^mg  HortktUiural  Sodety,  May  16.  The  display  of  gardent  produce 
althotm^  by  no  means  extensive,  was,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  spring;^ 
both  varied  anil  good,  and  evinced  great  diligence  and  zeal  on  the  |iurt  of  the 
practical  members,  who  have  had  so  much  to  couUaid  with  in  briugiDg  their 
specimens  to  maturity. 

The  following  were  amoi^  the  artides  competed  withr,  and  for  which  priies 
were  awarded: — Auriculas,  seedling,  Mr.  Ninian  Niven,  gardener  to  Archi- 
bald Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Keir;  rustic  gate,  James  Don,  journeyman  gardener, 
Kippenross.  The  following  added  very  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
C3llection  :  —  from  Blairdrummond,  a  branch  of  ripe  May  duke  cherries,  raised 
in  the  hot-house;  a  brace  of  long  prickly  cucumbers,  sea-kale,  two  dozen  wcU- 
siaed  early  potatoes,  new  early  nom  carrot,  blanched  rhubarb,  aod  yesa 
house  and  herbaceous  cut  flowers.  From  Sauchie,  a  collection  of  violas  or 
pansies,  rhubarb ;  4  Aitringham  carrots,  aggregate  weight,  7+  lb.  From  Keir, 
74  sorts  of  violas,  a  collection  of  hyacinths ;  and  a  brace  of  JSiven^s  long  green 
cucumbers,  i\in.  in  length.  (SlirUtte  (Jbitrmr,  May  lb.) 

Sepi,  26.  —  The  diBphty,  as  a  whole,  was,  notwithstanding  the  backward 
nature  of  the  eariy  ^Mot  of  the  season,  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  flower  department  wa.s  excellent.  Model  of  a  cottage,  James  J>f>!\.  jour- 
neyman gardener,  Ki()[»enross,  Among  the  article^;  pre-tMit<'il  for  l \liil).[ion, 
were  the  following: — i  roui  Powis  House,  herbaceous  liovverj*;  aj)jiic.s,  crop  lb3t> 
and  crop  1837 :  from  Ardoch  House,  nalm  Saroy  black  turnip,  a  collection 
of  aeedlmg  potatoes;  from  Shaw  Pan,  per  Mr,  WUltamson^  AUo%  a  co^ 
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lection  of  toedling  picotoes  aad  carnations;  flxNn  Wester  Pleaii,red  top  white 
and  red  top  yellow  turnip;  from  Saudue^  cauUllower,  silver  beet, and  carrot; 

from  Barnton,  Persian  white  cucumber;  from  Comely  Bank,  tv'o  very  large 
drumhead  cabbages,  in  tubs.  (One  of  these  gigantic  art k  Irs  uriL'hed,  al- 
though divested  of  u  many  of  tiic  larger  outer  l^ves,  do  less  tliau  4i>  ib.  it 
was  also  somewhat  remarkable  for  being  studded  around  with  upwards  of  92 
neatly  formed  cabbages  in  miniature.)  From  INIajor  Baird  of  Park,  a  col-- 
lection  of  riowcrs,  also  fruitcil  branches  of  Siberian  erab;  from  Mr.  CnrnphelJ, 
writer,  seedling  calceolarias;  from  Mr.  Hutton,  Mill  of  Torr,  a  curiously 
formed  white  globe  turnip;  from  Mr.  Cassels,  K^>p,  one  large  drumhead 
cabbage ;  from  Mr.  John  Stewart^  Weatcr  PIcan,  a  Imuqaet  of  flowers ;  from 
Mr.  Laing,  gardener,  Stirling,  two  drumhead  cabbages,  and  a  new  variety  of 
cabbage,  the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be  fit  for  using  as  sea-kale;  from 
Me5;srs.  Drumniond,  a  collection  of  named  pansics,  dabliai» herbaceous  ikiwcfi» 
also  garden  chairs.  (Stirling  Advertiser ,  Sejit.  28.) 

Falkirk  HorlicuUural  Socieit/,  —  Se^t.  Among  the  prizes  were  the  fol- 
lowing :—Camationii»  best  four  seedlmgs,  raised  since  1834;  Ist,  Bfr«  J.  Rus- 
sell. Arnotvale.  Tender  annuals,  finest  specimen  in  pot;  let,  Mr.  George 
Miller,  ^'ardener  to  the  Rii;ht  lion.  Lord  Dundas,  Kerse  House.  Boiiqnet  of 
flowers,  the  finest,  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  ijarilener  to  William  Forbes,  Esq.,  of 
Callander,  M.P.  A  copy  of  Loudon'i*  Euruclopatdia  of  Cotlage^  Fai^m^  and 
VWa  ArchUechtrt^  and  FutnUwcy  presented  b  \'  ProYost  Aitken»  for  the  finest 
twelve  dahlias,  was  gained  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith. 

Amonijst  the  numerous  articles  forwarded  for  exhibition,  and  %vhich  elicited 
deserved  admiration  from  the  visiters,  uc-  may  particularise, —  from  Callander 
House,  Mr.  Smith  p)ured  forth,  iis  heretoiore,  u  rich  array  of  rarity  uiid 
beauty ;  amonc  which  was  Amar^lli«  J6hn8oni'  with  ax  blooma.  From 
Kerse  House,  Mr.  Miller  produced  a  splendid  galaxy  of  fine  fiowcrs,  as  a  taste- 
ful bouquet,  which  had  a  dazzling  efiect;  two  superb  pelargoniums;  a  giant 
gourd,  5  ft.  in  circumference,  and  eight  varieties  of  ornamental  gourds.  Mr. 
John  Watt,  cabinet-maker,  Falkirk,  superior  apples.  David  Dow,  gardener, 
Falkirk,  a  lot  of  Bishop's  Chamoes  potatoes,  the  fourth  year  from  seed,  ndaed 
by  Thomas  Bbhop,  Esq.,  Methven  Castle,  Perth.  Mr.  John  Johnston,  boot- 
maker, Falkirk,  an  unprecedented  specimen  of  early  cabbage,  which  weighed 
SI- lb.,  and  snrprised  even  professional  hortirnlturists;  a  monstrous  late  cab- 
bage, the  heart  ujcasuring  4  ft.  in  circumference;  and  the  whole  were  reared  by 
his  improved  method,  which  has  lone  rendered  Mr.  Johnston  famous  as  ou 
amateur.  Mr.  John  Russell,  Arnotvale,  fine  seedUng  carnations.  {SHHmg  Ad" 
vettiKer^  September  28.) 

The  Kilmadock  nnd  Kincardine  in  Manteith  Cottage  and  Farm  Garden  Socictt/. 
—  Sej)t.  Thoiij;h  this  was  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Society,  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  articles  of  fruits,  tlower.s,and  vegetables  brought  forward 
for  exhibition  and  competition  exceeded  the  cx|)cctationsof  the  most  sanguine. 
We  cannot,  however,  omit  noticing  a  splendid  bouquet,  a  great  variety  of 
dahlicis,  ten  .v'>rt'  of  ;i[iples  adapted-for  cottage  gardens,  four  varieties  of  tur- 
nips, gourds,  ( lermaa  greens,  white  and  red  ciirrot,  beet,  f)ar8neps,  and  various 
sorts  of  potatoes,  from  the  garden  of  Blairdrummond.  There  were  also  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  dahlias,  60  sorts  of  pansies  (some  of  them  very  superior^, 
calceolarias,  fuchsias,  and  China  asters,  from  the  garden  of  Deanslon ;  dan* 
lias  and  other  flowers,  and  some  excellent  vegetables,  from  Ochtcrtyre  garden  ; 
and  a  variety  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers,  nnd  vegetables,  from  Newton. 
Neatcbt  kept  cottage  and  garden,  Jst,  John  M'Kmlay.  Best  cultivated  gar- 
den; 1st,  John  Buchanan.  Best  kept  cottage  (interior);  1st,  Daniel  Donald- 
son. Tl^  room  was  roost  tastefully  decorated  with  all  sorts  of  evergreens 
and  flowers  ;  and,  when  the  judges  had  finished  their  arduous  task,  the  pobUc 
were  fidmitted.  It  was  delightfid  to  see  so  many  persons  crowdin^r  ronnd 
the  tables,  eagerly  examining  the  diflerent  articles ;  and  it  was  no  le^s  pl(  asant 
to  bee  the  happy  tUces  of  the  dillercnt  successful  competitors  when  receiving;  tiie 
prizes  firom  the  president,  which  were  chiefly  horticultural  implements.  A  spirit 
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of  emulation  has  now  gone  forth  amont;  the  farmers  and  cottagers  of  the  two 
parishes,  which,  we  are  persuaded,  will  have  the  effect  of  cjrcatly  improving  the 
cultivation  of  their  gardens.  {Stiriing  Advertuer,  Sept,  28,  1B37.) 

IRELAND. 

Dublin.  —  Horticu/tural  Society  of  Ireland,— -Sept,  8.    No  less  than  fiO 
varieties  of  dahlias,  furnished  by  Mr.  Henry  Davis,  seedsman  and  florist  of 
Hillsborough,  were  arranired  in  several  frames.    A  very  superior  collection  of 
the  same  flower,  of  thu  ric  hrst  and  most  varic^ted  tints,  was  also  exhibited  l>y 
Mr.  Fennesscy,  from  VVaterfurd.  A  large  plant  of  the  Afusa  sp.^ond  a  beantifbl 
young  palm,  both  spreading  their  larce  leaves  high  above  the  other  plants, 
gave  an  air  highly  picturesque  to  the  whole.    Two  specimens  of  that  bcmutifiil 
VLW(\  r:irc  flower  the  Strclitz/V/  regnirr,  in  full  Ivloom,  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
titroitioii.    Every  varierv  f>r  com  and  pulse,  the  mangold  \%iirzel,  turnip,  &c., 
and  all  the  produce  of  the  kitciien-garden,  had  their  respective  representatives, 
and  each  of  excellent  qoality.  The  show  of  fruits  was  very  good.  {Gard,  Gm.) 

StlfhH Horticultural SoaA^^eOablhhcd  1829.— Af<7rcA  14.  The  following  were 
among  the  jirizes:  —  Stove  plants,  the  best  ^ix,  M.  Andrews,  Esq.,  Ardoyne  ; 
gtirtlcner,  Patrick  Campbell.  Oreen-housc  plants,  the  best  six,  lliigii  IM'Cal- 
mont,  Esq.  Pelargoniums,  the  beat  six,  Hudfi  M'Calmont,  Esq.  Caracllwi  japu- 
nica,  the  best  mir,  M.  Andrews,  Esq.  The  stove  and  green-house  ptnnts 
generally,  the  tender  heaths,  camellias,  pelaigoniums,  auricolas,  hjacintlis,  and 
double  primroses,  were  all  excellent,  and  in  abundance;  and  we  have  no  donbt 
that  the  judges  found  some  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  best  specimens  in  the 
respective  classes.  The  following  were  particularly  well  grown :  —  H6ve<i 
€6lsi,  Bordnia  serrulata,  Brugmansta  suaveolens,  and  Dei^tzia  sc^bra.  Hiere 
was,  also,  abeautifiil  specimenof  the  tree  peony,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  M*Cal- 
mont  The  fruits  were  in  fine  preservation ;  and  the  sorts  exhibited  were  of 
the  most  approved  kinds.  Some  excellent  samples  of  new  potatoes  were  pre- 
sented, as  well  as  early  aspnrngns,  cncnnii)ers,  and  sc>a-kalc  (the  last  two  in 
great  perfection,  from  tlie  gardens  of  Lord  Bangor).  The  vegetables,  generally, 
were  admirable.  (Northern         Marah  SO.) 

June  8.  —  The  junction  of  the  two  societies  (the  Belfast  and  UlsterjJ,  under 
the  name  of  the  Northern  Hortictiltnral  Sorietv,  tended,  of  course,  to  incren«;p 
the  number  of  competitors  ?  and,  altliougU  the  nature  of  the  present  seuison 
greatly  retarded  the  labours  of  the  florist  and  horticulturist,  yet  the  exhi- 
bition was  splendid.  The  flowers  were  abundant,  and  of  first-rate  quality ;  the 
strawberries,  cherrie8,&c-,  rich  anr!  i  i|u  ,  and  the  vegetables,  grasses,  Scv.,  such 
as  proved  the  skill  and  cure  nf  the  cultivators.  The  agricultural  productions 
were  confined  to  sucli  as  had  grown  in  regular  crops,  and  not  in  gardens  or 
nurseries.  The  products  of  Mr.  M^Calmont's  garden,  and  the  pansies  and  tul'ps 
from  Bftr.  Davirs  nursery,  seoned  to  attract  much  attention,  and  got  the  fine 
prises.  We  never  saw  a  finer  collection  of  pelaigoniums  than  those  produced 
aom  Abbey  lands.  {Ibid,y  June  4.) 

Kortliem  llortirnltural  Socirfi/. — ■  Aulnmn  S/tnw,  1R'?7.  The  exotic  produc- 
tions presented  many  interesting  and  beautiful  groups,  especially  the  munerous 
varieties  of  the  eenus  Ftichs/a.  There  was  one  specimen,  in  narticular,  of 
Kerbena  TweedwM,  at  the  end  of  the  room>  placed  amongst  uie  fruit,  that 
shone  most  conspicuously ;  this  admirably  grown  plant  was  cultivated  fagrW.  O. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Fortfield.  The  dahlias  presented  a  mass  of  gorgeous  beauty 
and  variety,  i  iie  China  asters  w  t  i  e  also  very  fine.  The  fruits  were,  perhapa, 
better  than  we  have  ever  been  here  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  vegetable 
and  agiricultural  productions  were  not  only  of  the  first  (pialtty,  but  arranged  la 
the  most  perfect  order. 

We  find  we  have  omitted  to  notice,  in  the  above,  two  collections  of  fine  seed- 
ling (laidias,  which  were  exhibited  :  one  raised  by  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Chas.  Brownlow,  of  Lurgan  House ;  and  the  other  produced  by  Mr. 
Allen  of  Enniskillen.  Among  the  six  striped  dahlias,  which  obtained  the  first 
prise,  the  one  which  attfactea  the  greatest  notice^  and  was  most  esteessed,  wss 
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the  Kortliern  Whig,  a  secdlinE^  raised  last  ycnr,  hy  Mr.  George  M'Cullagh 
of  Nur&eryvillc :  its  petals  are  finely  (luilletl,  the  f-liape  of  the  liower  quite  per- 
fect, and  the  colours  well  defined }  the  ground  u  deep  lilac,  with  white  stripes. 
Mr.  M'Cullagh  has  a  number  of  plants  of  it,  raised  from  last  yeur*8  seedlings 
now  ill  flower,  in  his  beautiful  nursery  grounds  at  Comber.  This  is,  probably, 
the  finest  dahlia,  taking  it  altogether,  to  be  found  in  any  collection  in  (ircat 
Britain  or  Ireland.     The  bouquets  were  remarkably  handsome  :  one  of  them, 
from  Arbuthnot  Emerson,  Esq.,  tastefully  representing  an  imperial  crown.  The 
seedling  pelargoniums,  cxlubitcd  by  Mr.  Davis  (Ogle  8  Grove  Nursery),  were 
accxMintra  very  fine.   A  basket  of  very  handsome  pluais,  from  Idord  0*NdU*a 
gardens,  excited  uuk  !i  admiration.    There  was  no  prize  for  them,  as  th(  y  are 
of  a  new  kind,  and  Ikivc  now  been  introduced  into  this  country  for  the  first 
time,  by  IVIr.  Hume,  his  T.ordsbij/s  talented  and  well-informed  gardener.  Mr. 
Aodersou'ij  grapes  were,  alao,  \m\c\\  admired.   Indeed,  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  the  best»  probably,  ever  shown  in  Ireland.   The  exhibition-room  was  very 
tastefully  ornamented;  but  it  was  quite  too  confined  for  the  number  of  visiters 
who  attended.    The  crush  was  inconvenient  to  a  decree.    We  would  suggest 
the  proiJi  iuty  t)f  the  friends  of  horticnltnre,  and  the  lovers  of  flowers,  raising 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  suiiuUe  building,  which  mighL  be  applied  lo  other 
objects  oonneeted  with  both  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  ;  sucn  as  painting, 
sculpture,  dec.  We  are  sure  such  a  project  only  requires  a  beginning  to  insure 
for  it  permanent  success.    {The  Utjorniert  Sept.  22.  1837.) 

Kllhcnnif  llartlcnltnral  Socictt/.  —  April  20.  Among  the  prizes  were  :  best 
gntpes,  best  strawberries,  best  peas,  best  dessert  apples,  Mr.  Johnoton,  gardener 
to  the  Marquess  of  Watcribrd ;  best  kitchen  apples,  Mr.  Monk,  gardener  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Ferns;  best  auricula,  and  best  polyanthus,  Mr. 
White,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Desart;  best  double  hyacinths,  best 
stove  exotic,  best  «?rcen-house  plant,  best  pelargoniums,  best  encas,  best  her- 
baceous |d;uUs,  and  best  anemones,  Mr.  Carrigan,  gardener  to  the  Marquess 
of  Ormonde,    {The  KUkcnnu  Moderator,  April  iiG.) 

TAc  Autwm  ExhUnHon  of  ike  WatetJM  HortfeuUwrtU  Soeieli/  was  held  on 
Aug.  JG.  The  stages  exhibited  various  articles,  particularly  in  tlic  green- 
house department,  which  were  never  before  presented  in  this  city,  and  which 
were  the  subject  of  very  considerable  interest.  Over  one  of  the  iloavA  of 
the  rooni  wui*  traced  with  splendid  flowers  a  large  and  brilliant  star,  and  over 
the  other  were  the  regal  initials  V.  R.  1.,  surmounted  with  the  imperial  crown, 
superbly  emblazoned.  On  the  walls  of  the  Town  llall,  at  each  end,  were  traced 
"The  Mar(juess of  Waterford,  Patron,"  " The  Itight  Hon.  Sir  J.  Newport, 
Bart.,  President;"  and  on  the  side  wall  stood,  "  Waterford  Horticultnial 
Society.  '  Ap^ro(>nate  as  were  these  devices,  their  design  was  equally  admi- 
rable and  ingemous,  and  then*  execution  rich  and  tasteful,  die  letters  embracing 
an  innumerable  ami  well-assorted  collection  of  dahlias  of  every  hue  and  tint. 

In  a  corner  of  the  lecture-room  was  a  specimen  of  that  great  wonder,  which 
has  recenrlv  made  so  much  noise,  the  celebrated  cow  cabbaiie,  sent  in  by 
Joshua  \V .  &trangnjan,  Esq.  It  resembled  a  regular  tree,  with  a  foliage  of  cab- 
bage leaves.  The  flowers,  particularly  the  dahlias,  and  the  bouquets,  were  very 
beautiful.   The  grapes  were  all  that  the  most  luxurious  ooiud  covet.  The 
pines  were  very  large  and  fine,  particularly  those  from  Bnllysaggartmore,  in  the 
west  of  the  county,  the  sent  of  Arthur  Kelly,  Es(j.,  to  whose  gardener,  Mr. 
Smith,  were  awarded  the  two  first  [)rize«<,  for  size  and  flavour.    The  fruit 
uud  otiier  ui  Licies  sent  in  from  Curraghmore  were  well  in  keeping  with  the 
very  high  reputation  which,  fiir  and  near,  Mr.  Johnston,  the  gardener  of  the 
Noble  5hirquess,  has  already  established  for  himself.    The  splcmdid  gardens  of 
Lord  Ormonde,  and  the  Bi>lu)|)  of  Ossory,  at  Kilkenny,  also  contribnted.  The 
\o'_'efables  sent  in  for  exhibition  w  ere  splendid,  and  colossal  in  their  proportions ; 
and  the  advmice  of  improved  modes  of  culture  was  discernible  in  this  as  well  as 
in  the  other  departments.  On  the  long  tiible  in  the  Town  Hall  were  two  splen- 
did fuchsias,  exhibited  by  Charles  £.  Gadsden,  Est].,  and  by  Mr.  Power,  gar- 
dener at  BeUcYue.   Here,  also,  were  two  palms,  from  Newpark,  the  seat  of  8ir 
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John  Xew-port,  whose  conservatories  and  green-honscs  have  OTcr  been  di»> 
liuguibhed  by  the  rarest  and  choicest  exotics.  Tfic  high  appreciation  in  whicli 
theiic  palnas  were  held  was  testified  by  tiie  award  of  an  extra  prize.  An  un- 
eomiDoiilv  beautiful  coilectioii  orpclargonmins  wm  tent  in  bj  Richard  Cooke, 
Bsq^  tna  s  meet  valuable  group  of  gi«en4iouie  plants  ivaa  eidifinted  by  the 
same  gentleman.  Tlie  balsams,  from  Curraghuiore  were  uncommonly  fine ; 
and  the  coxcombs,  from  the  save  garden,  were  UDiversaUy  admired.  {^WaUf^ 
Jord  Mirror,  Aug.  19.  1837.) 

Wtafsfd  Binr^mUural  Sodettf,  —  Aug.  4.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded ; 
and*  amoiig  othem,  one  to  Henry  Oooper,  Bsq.,  fot  a  aeedlmg  pelaigoninm  of 
|l«afcneriti 


REVIEW& 

Art.  I.    Lectures  on  Lanchcnpe-Gardenvtrt  in  Australia,    By  the 
late  iNTr.  Thomas  Shepherd,  of  the  Darlitig  Nur:  rrv,  Author  of 
Lectures  on  the  Horticulture  of  Australia."  bmall  6vo,  95pag(;s. 
Sydney, 

Mr.  Shepheed  was  upwards  of  twenty  years  a  nurseryman 
and  landscape-gardener  at  Hackney,  where  he  paid  an  acre 
for  ground,  nearly  half  that  snm  in  addition  for  taxes,  and  yet 
<^  worked  hard "  for  many  years  for  little  more  income^  as  he 
Infoms  us,  than  that  of  a  labourer  (p.  85.).  He  went  to  Syd* 
ney  in  1826,  established  the  Darling  Nursery  there;  hi  1834 
deiiyered  lectures  on  horticulture;  and,  in  June,  J 835,  one 
lecture  on  landscape-gardening ;  and  died  in  the  Ausust  of 
that  year.  He  had  prepared  seven  lectures  on  landscape* 
gardening;  but  was  unable,  from  ill  health,  to  deliver  more 
than  the  first  The  whole  of  these  lectures  were^  In  18361, 
edited  and  published  by  Mr.  John  M^Garvie,  Mr.  Shepherd's 
successor  in  the  Darling  Nursery ;  and  they  are  dedicated  to  A. 
M^Leay,  Esq.,  F.ILS.,  &c.,  late  Colonial  Secretary,  one  of  Mr. 
Shepherd's    first  and  .most  liberal  friends." 

We  have  glanced  over  these  lectures  with  considerable  interest^ 
and  mftt^ced  a  few  passages  as  worth  extracting.  What  struck  us 
as  most  remarkable  in  tnem  is,  the  author's  calculation  to  show 
that  a  gentleman,  with  30,000/.  capital,  might  establish  himself 
and  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  '^in  a  style  equal  to 
a  gentleman  in  England  or  Scotland  who  can  command  10,000/. 
sterling  a  year."  His  income  the  first  year  would  be  2137/.,  and 
his  annual  expenditure  5€  180/.;  leaving  a  balance  of  957/.  to 
meet  exigencies,  and  secure  an  independent  fortune  for  his 
six  ciiildrcn.  He  next  shows  how  a  person  possessing  20,000/. 
(for  which,  at  Sydney,  he  would  receive  10/.  per  cent,  or  2000/. 
per  a  II I  Him,  or,  in  Britain,  3  per  cent,  or  600/.  j)er  annum) 
might  lay  it  out  in  land  at  Sychiey,  so  as  to  have  an  annual 
incon^e  of  nearly  1500/,  and  lay  by  ctiough  for  a  handsome 
fortune  for  his  cliiltlixn.    "A  capitalist  with  5000/;  sterling 
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with'  bis  6mt)y»  in  competence  and  comfort  He  woiild  advise 
this  person  to  purchase  SOOO  acres  of  land,  say  at  10&  an  acre» 
amounting  to  1500/.  sterling.  He  should  purchase  1000  ewes 
and  iambsy  at  1000/.;  and  should  build  a  CMHtage  in  which  to 
reside  till  he  acquire  additional  wealth  by  the  increase  of  his 
flocks."  After  giving  an  abstract  of  his  yearly  expenditure  and 
income,  he  says,  "It  will  be  perceived  that»  in  the  first  year, 
703/.  will  be  raised  by  wool,  increase  of  Jambs,  and  agrkuliural 
produce.  This  will  appear  a  small  sum  when  compared  with 
the  money  sunk ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  large 
portion  of  this  money  will  not  be  required  hereafter,  and  an  ad- 
vance or  increase  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  succeeding 
years.  It  may  require  ten  years*  exertion  before  the  person  pos- 
sessed of  only  5000/.  capital  will  be  able  to  form  an  establisliiuunt 
equal  to  that  of  persons  commencing  with  20,000/.  or  30,000/. 
capital;  but  by  industry  he  will  infallibly  succeed;  and,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  emigrant  may  place  his  lainily  on  a  footing 
of  the  highest  respcctahiliu ,  opulence,  and  comtoi  i.  '  (p.  54.) 
The  passages  whicli  wc  have  selected  are  die  following :  — 

^  I  bBve  now  lastly  to  point  out  a  plan  of  proceeding  for  muill  fanners  who 
jsfiy  have  large  families,  and  who  mav  do  exoeetliug  well  here,  if  they  oonduct 

themselves  with  prudence.  I  would  rcconuiu  n  l  the  following  plan  to  secure 
their  future  prosperity: — I  would  advise  them  to  purchase  no  lands,  but  to 
commence  by  renting  a  fiarm  of  from  100  to  1000  acres,  within  50  miles  of 
Sydney,  unless  It  ma^r  be  situated  at  Hunter's  Hiver.  In  that  case,  a  forjn 
may  be  rented  100  niiles  from  Sydney,  that  district  having  water  carriage 
the  capital.  A  farm  should  be  selected  which  produces  good  grass  for  cows, 
and  which  is  also  good  for  ngriciiltural  produce.  It  may  generally  be  rented 
at  from  2s,  to  os.  an  acre,  unless  it  were  situated  near  Windsor,  in  the 
Hawkesbury  district,  where  it  rents  for  1/.  per  acre.  The  Hawkesbury  is  a 
most  desirable  spot  for  industrious  emlgnnta  to  settle  upon,  as  the  soil  is 
deep,  rich,  light,  and  easy  to  work,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  It  produces 
the  best  and  most  certain  crops  of  any  other  district  known  to  tne  in  f!ic 
colony.  By  hiring  or  renting  iiroiiiul,  a  person  of  small  capital  wonl  l  thereby 
save  all  the  amount  of  capital  he  may  bring  with  him  to  lay  out  lur  cows,  pigs, 
and  a  team  of  working  oxen,  ploughs,  harrows^  and  other  necessary  impE»- 
roents,  to  stockhis  littw  farm.  But,  if  a  person  of  small  capital  were  to  pur- 
eVt.i^e  land  at  his  first  commencement,  his  capital  would  he  sunk  hy  its  purchase, 
oi  !u  would  have  little  money  left  to  purchase  stock.  But,  if  he  were  to  hire 
laud  lor  a  lew  years,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  un  industrious,  persevering, 
sober  roan  succeeding  to  the  aatent  of  his  wishes.  When  he  has  rented  a 
form  several  years,  he  then  would  be  in  circumstances  to  purchase  one  at  a 
rc.isonable  price,  that  is  from  Tw.  an  aerc  to  1/.  He  will  then  only  have  to 
remove  his  ^tnck  from  the  one  Wwm  to  the  other,  :n?rl  he  would  afterwards 
cultivate  his  own  ground.  It  would  atlbrd  him  great  pica«ure  to  cultivate  his 
own  freehold  estate,  and  enjoy  its  produce.  Cows  are  by  fer  the  safest  specu* 
lation  for  a  man  of  small  capital  to  commence  with,  as  they  produce  an  imme- 
diate income  in  milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  farm. 
Agriculture  is  also  a  good  speculation  for  a  small  farmer.  Fruit  will  also  pay 
thom  :  many  pcr^jons  in  this  colony  have  realised  fortunes  by  growing  oranges  ; 
so  that  amtdl  farmers  have  many  opportunities  of  making  money  if  they  were 
industrious.  lam  decidedly  of  opinion  that  small  formers  in  England  or 
Scotland  would  benefit  themselves  very  materially  by  settling  in  New  South 
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Wales,  particularly  those  who  may  have  large  faniilics.  T  am  certain  the  home 
government  would  take  this  view,  were  tiie  kuislutiirc  Hrre  to  take  it  into 
consideration  ;  and  they  would  see  that  no  emigrant  ii»  mure  valuable  than  the 
small  farmer  of  England  and  Scotland.  Ko  nuui  works  harder,  or  brings  yp 
hia  cbildran  in  a  more  iaduatrioiia  maaner.  Were  encouragement  given  by 
the  i;overnmcat  in  the  payment  of  passage  money,  hundreds  of  binall  farmers 
woulii  emigrate  with  their  families.  Thus,  yoimj?  men  in  the  colony  would 
he  provided  with  industrious  wives,  and  landed  proprietors  with  good  over- 
seers ;  and  the  coinuiuiiity  would  be  supplied  with  the  necessarira  of  life  from 
their  lama.  These  are  the  settlena  to  whom  we  must  look  for  eumplea  of 
good  moral  conduct.  Tbdr  o0lpring  will  be  trained  to  such  conduct  through 
out  X\\v  colony,  and  their  influence  will  be  every  where  felt." 

*'ln  England,  a  luunber  of  architects  and  huul-snrvcyors,  who  liave  been 
capable  of  giving  designs  tor  luausions  and  other  buildiugi>,  and  ut  surveying 
and  drawing  tlie  plan  of  extensive  land  estates,  have  undertaken  to  give 
8%n8  for  the  embellishment  of  parks,  pleasure-grounds,  and  gardens,  in  what 
they  pretend  to  call  thu  iifw  improved  style  of  Iand8cai)i"-::ardeiiing j  but  they 
have  mostly  hfpn  ifrnorant  of  the  profession  of  iiortieuhui  r,  either  as  to  the 
practical  or  seientitic  prineiplcs  of  the  protession.  Men  who  have  no  know» 
ledge  of  the  cultivation  of  tbe  earth,  to  fit  it  ibr  the  healthful  growth  of  trees 
or  plants,  cannot  be  supposed  qualified  to  know  in  what  soil  they  sfaMild 
be  planted.  Men  who  scarcely  know  the  name  of  a  tree,  exclusively  of  a  few 
such  as  are  known  to  any  common  farmer,  have  had  the  presumption  to  set 
up  as  landscape-gaidencrs  ;  merely,  I  suppose,  because  they  could  draw  a 
pretty  plan  or  map,  and  print  a  splendid  title.  It  is  beyond  my  compreheu- 
aion«  how  auch  men,  who  must  have  had  a  liberal  education,  can  presume  to 
give  designs  for  a  new  creation  of  objects^  fit  fiw  the  pencil  of  the  landscape- 
painter,  who  \vwv  no  knowledge  of  thi^  trees  proper  to  l)e  planted,  which 
would,  in  conncxiiHi  with  other  objects,  |)rudiice  an  harmonious  elfect.  Such 
persons  must  entertain  an  idea  that  the  profes&iou  of  u  landscapc-gardeucr 
mfuiree  little  knowledge,  art,  or  skill  in  its  attainment.  I  can  assure  such 
vain  pretenders,  if  this  is  theu*  opinion,  that  the  profession  of  n  gardener 
recjuircs  a  jrrcnt  deal  of  knovvludLre,  of  art,  and  of  skill  :  ;ind  thrtt  therr  wrr 
pruiciples  in  the  profession  wiudi  render  such  pereoos  iucompetcut  to  act  ua 
landscape-gardeners.'' 

•*  It  mis  often  struck  me,  that  horticulturists  deserve  greater  praise  for  their 
exertions  than  any  other  class  of  professional  men  ;  for,  without  a  classical 
education,  ns  many  professional  men  have  had,  they  have  worked  their  way 
through  every  difficulty,  until  irnrdening  has  been  raised  by  them  to  snch  ex- 
cellence, that  it  lias  become  tiie  adminition  and  delight  of  kin<js,  nobles,  and 
men  of  the  highest  attainments  in  learning.  It  is  my  opinijn,  therefore,  that 
ft  professional  gardener,  who  has  been  ^gbt  land-surveying  and  mapping, 
htndscape<^ainting,  and  a  little  knowledge  in  arehttectur^  and  who  also 
takes  great  delight  in  pastoral  poetry,  and  landscape  scenery,  must  have  much 
more  comjirehensive  Knowledge  for  entering  upon  the  studies  of  landscnpe- 
gai'detiiug  iiian  eillier  an  arehitect  or  land-surveyor,  who  knows  nothing  of 
horticttitore.  I  therefore  would  recommend  to  land  proprietors  to  give  a 
decided  preference  to  landscape'gBrdeners  who  also  prorass  borticultnre.'* 

As  specimens  of  what  may  be  efitcted  in  landscape-gartlciiiug 
antl  suburban  residences  by  taste,  wealth,  and  perseverance,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  Mr.  Shepherd  gives,  by  per- 
mission of  the  proprietors,  "a  detailed  description  of  improve- 
ments made  on  two  of  the  most  highly  fniished  places  of  resi- 
dence and  (rround  in  the  colony.  These  are,  Elizabeth  Btiy, 
the  intendeci  seat  of  Alexander  M*Leay,  Esq.  ;  and  Eyndhurst, 
tlie  residence  ol  Dr.  Bowman,  both  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river." 
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'*The  estate  Elizabeth  Bay  is  dtoatcd  within  the  town  boundary  of  Sydney, 
in  a  delightful  situation,  and  bounded  on  its  north  sido  by  the  river  and 
harbonr  of  Port  Jacksoti.  On  one  side  is  a  circular  Ivay  half  a  mile  in  extent, 
in  u  commanding  style,  between  rocky  {^omontories  of  lofty  elevation,  branch- 
ing off  to  the  ri^t  and  left.  Between  these  promontories,  the  gfonnd  sweeps 
rotmd,  by  a  gnuM  and  gradual  descent,  into  a  low  and  feitiloilat  of  abont  ten 
acres,  which  has  been  cleared  from  the  natural  woods.  The  outline  of  this 
flat  crround  is  also  circular,  terminating  in  an  abrupt  slope,  beautifully  fur- 
nished with  roc  ks,  trees,  and  bushes,  forming  a  splendid  am{)hiti)catre.  A 
range  of  luxuriant  woods  and  precipitous  rocks  follows  the  boundary  of  the 
water  on  the  north  side,  till  it  reaches  the  bonndary  line  of  the  estate,  forming 
a  straight  line  by  the  side  of  a  new  road,  ^ut  a  mile  in  length,  to  a  comer 
of  an  angle  where  the  main  entrance  ?ate  is  placed.  A  similar  rnnj^  of 
beautiful  woods  and  rocks  <  \ti nds  from  the  other  promontory  for  half  a  mile, 
by  tije  side  of  the  water  oi  u  iarge  bay,  ending  in  u  llui  of  several  acres,  and 
thence  ninniog  up  toa  fencefbnniqg  the  south-east  oomer  of  the  boundary. 
Thus,  this  estate  has  the  entire  command  of  one  ba^  on  the  north,  and  one 
siile  of  a  bay  on  the  cast ;  and  put  of  the  sottth  side  ends  in  a  flat  of  good 
land  of  several  acres  in  extent. 

**  The  high  laniis  and  slopes  of  this  property  are  comj>osed  of  rocks,  richly 
oroaMiented  with  beautiful  mdi^oas  treea  and  ahmbs.  About  ten  aersa  tiave 
been  cleared  ibr  pasture,  which  space  has  lieen  laid  off  in  two  paddocks  into 
two  enclosures.  The  deficiency  of  pasture  is  a  fault  common  with  every 
other  estate  near  Sydney,  and  prevents  them  from  being  laid  oil"  in  the  useful 
and  ornamental  style  on  a  scale  of  magnitude.  Sensible  timt  his  land  is  not 
calculated  for  pasture,  Mr.  M*Leay  has  very  jadiciously  applied  but  a  small 
space  of  h  (hf  that  purpose,  and  has  preserved  his  native  trees  and  shrabs  to 
extend  his  Umdscape-gardening.  From  the  first  commencement,  lie  never 
suffered  a  tree  of  any  kind  to  be  destroyed,  until  he  saw  distinctly  the  ne- 
cps^itv  for  doint;  so.  He  thus  retained  the  advantajije  of  enibeliishment  from 
his  native  trees,  and  harmonised  them  with  tbrcign  trees  now  growing.  He 
has  also  obtained  the  benefit  of  a  standing  plantation,  which  it  might  other* 
wise  hare  taken  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  bring  to  maturity.  The  moment 
the  improvements  nrc  finished,  they  will  be  furnished  with  full-grown  trecff. 
Tfif  j)r()prietor  lias  certainly  gone  to  great  expense  in  L'cneral  improvements. 
His  botanic,  flower,  landscape,  fruit,  and  kitchen  gardens  are  all  on  the  first 
aeale ;  and  he  has  also  expended  large  sums  in  digging  out  rocks,  filling  up 
hollows,  makini,'  approaches  and  walks,  £^rass-plots,  basins,  &c.»  and  in  the 
purchase  of  foreign  trees  and  plants,  which  have  boon  arranged  with  great 
skill  and  taste.  He  has  also  planted  a  vineyard  of  considerable  extent  upon 
terraces,  which  has  answered  every  expectation.  The  coach  iiousc  and 
Btablea,  with  other  butktings,  have  been  erected  upon  an  eligible  site,  entirely 
out  of  sight  of  his  intends  mansion  and  principal  wnlks.  About  twenty  men 
have  been  engaged  in  these  general  improvements,  which  have  been  going  on, 
in  n  niotlerate  and  judicious  manner,  tor  several  years  ;  and  it  will  require  a 
few  more  years  to  complete  the  work  :  but,  when  comnleted,  the  place  will 
probably  not  be  surpassed  by  any  garden  in  New  South  Wales. 

"  I  must  now  point  out  the  nature  of  the  whole  des%n  of  the  improvementa 
on  the  ground.  Great  taste  has  been  employed  in  choosmg  the  site  of  the 
mansion.  In  mv  opinion,  it  is  so  correct,  according  to  the  principles  of 
landscapC'^dening,  that,  if  one  had  stuiiieil  for  a  century,  he  could  not  h  i\  e 
selected  a  better.  The  mansion  is  placed  upon  a  ilut  piece  of  land,  in  tiie 
bosom  of  a  gentle  elevation,  furnished  with  beautiful  trees,  branching  off  in 
thick  masses  to  the  right  and  lef^.  A  splendid  open  lawn  i^  placed  in  the 
main  centre  front  of  tlie  house,  leaviuf};  to  view,  from  the  a(ij</Miing  n7*onn(ls 
and  windows,  one  of  the  most  interestin'z  prospects  of  the  harbour  and  shores 
of  i^ort  Jackson.  To  remove  a  few  touches  of  nature's  harshness,  a  dwai€ 
ornamental  stone  wall,  having,  at  two  extreme  points,  comers  of  omaroental 
scroll-work,  has  been  raised,  surmounted  by  a  corvilateral  coping,  with  a  few 
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ifidies  of  projection.  This  wall  forms  an  ele^nt  sweep,  and  is  bordered  by  a 
broad  trmve!  walk.  The  eronnd  outside  of  this  wall,  towards  the  bay,  fall.^ 
abrnptty  down  a  slojie,  wliich  is  richly  furnished  with  iiealthy  and  beautiful 
trees  ;  not  in  thick  masses,  but  sufficientljr  so  to  form  a  proper  fureground  to 
intercept  the  over-magntficence  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  beaotifnl  ei* 
panse  of  water  which  fotrms  the  front  of  the  background  on  die  opposite 
shore,  and  which  hccomrs  thv  "-erfrnd  distance  in  the  landscape.  All  thv 
polished  scenery  l>elo\v  will  be  in  nmuexittn  with  this  situation,  branchini:  oti  lo 
the  right  and  left  through  ornaineiitiil  lawns  and  polished  shrubberies,  iiirni^heil 
with  dhoiee  trees  end  plants  from  England,  Oiioa,  the  Mauritiiis*  the  East 
Indies,  Nortli  and  South  America,  and  from  Moreton  Bsy»  Norfolk  Island, 
the  Cape  of  (lood  Hope,  and  other  plaa-s.  In  a  few  ywn^  therefore,  the 
beauties  of  Elizai)cth  Bay  will  aj)puir  unrivalled. 

**  At  the  extremity  of  tins  beuutttul  {.hrubbery  and  mowed-grass  lawn,  wood 
walks  wlU  commence,  winding  throu<;li  thickets  of  trees  natunJly  grouped 
among  picturesque  rocks*  Here,  also,  rustic  chwra  and  nistic  caves  are 
placed;  and  the  river  is  seen  from  them  through  a  ricli  fore!];ronnd  of  natural 
tree<?  and  beautiful  erecpcrs.  Walks  descend  from  the  dwarf  wall  to  a  carria^'^c 
road,  which  leads  to  the  river,  where  a  convenient  wharf  has  been  constructed 
for  enjoying  marine  excursions. 

**  Crossing  the  coach  road,  yon  enter  through  a  lattice-work  bower,  corerecl 
with  the  passion  flower,  into  the  botanic  garden,  laid  out  in  beds  and  borders 
of  exotic  flowers,  with  elegant  sweepinj;  walks,  and  bowers  of  lattice-w  ork. 
These  are  tastefully  arranged,  imitating  iSature  in  her  loveliest  lorms.,  and 
creating  sensations  of  exquisite  delight  in  tlie  mind,  lu  walking  among  these 
lovdy  trees,  you  view,  on  the  one  side,  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  woods  \  and, 
on  the  other,  you  ?iew  a  large  expanse  of  water,  with  ships,  small  vessels,  aad 
boats  passing  up  and  down  the  harbour.  Tlie  kitchen-garden,  jiits  for  pro- 
ducing pine-apples  without  fire  heal,  gardener's  cotta^re,  vinryard,  and  terraces 
sloping  to  the  north,  sheltered  from  tiie  south,  uud  bearing  ubuntiuiice  of 
grapes,  follow  in  succession,  and  require  no  particular  description. 

"  This  description,  which  I  have  ^bren  to  show  gentlemen  how  much  may 
be  made  out  of  the  rontrhcst  materials  nature  furnishes,  wil!  teach  them  what 
n»'»v  be  done  on  ground  favourable  for  the  purpose.  It*  I  miuht  be  allowed  to 
make  any  suggestion,  it  is,  that,  to  complete  Elizabeth  Bay  m  a  style  of  the 
first  magnificence,  there  should  be  an  aviary  erected,  and  fiarticulaarly  a  con- 
servatory, at  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  dose  to  the  hiU  which  becks  in 
the  mansion  ;  and  a  good  pinery,  with  grape  vines  to  produce  early  grapes.  I 
woidd  recommend  an  ornamental  sununer-house,  to  be  placed  at  the  most 
conspicuous  point  upon  the  promontory,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  bay, 
w  itii  a  covered-in  summer-house,  to  preserve  parties  from  excessive  heat,  or 
fifom  rain.  These  improvements,  which,  probably,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
respected  proprietor  to  make,  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  Elisabeth  Bay  one 
of  the  most  finiishcd  residences  to  be  met  witn  in  ;uiy  country. 

"There  is  another  flr^it-rate  edifice,  the  unuinub  of  which  have  been  laid 
ofi  with  gre^it  attention  to  the  principles  ot  landscape-gardeuiug,  Lyndhurst, 
the  seat  of  Dr.  Bowman,  to  which  I  t»Dall  direct  your  attention,  with  a  view  to 
enlighten  the  proprietors  of  land  on  the  capabilities  of  their  estates. 

*'  Tills  residence  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  brand)  of  the  river  of 
Port  Jackson.  'J'he  grouiul  contaii^  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  is  bounded  !»y 
church  land,  a  new  road,  and  tite  estate  ot' John  Betts,  Esq.  This  estate  wiU 
Iwve  an  imposing  efl'ect,  both  intemall;^  and  externally.  Tne  house  has  three 
fronts,  open  to  a  mow  ed  grass  lawn,  of  consiilerable  extent.  The  site  is  placed 
upon  a  flat  piece  of  land,  about  'iOO  Mirds  from  the  river:  the  situation  is 
commandiuLj.  The  offices  are  enclosed  within  a  hiL'!?  wall  nt  the  back  of  the 
bouse,  and  are  well  arranged.  A  tank,  of  large  dimensions,  has  been  sunk  in 
the  back  yard,  supplied  by  pii>es  fimm  the  roof  of  the  house ;  and  is  built 
with  brick,  and  covered  with  cement,  with  a  drain  at  the  bottom.  The  coach- 
house and  stables  are  built  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  park,  and  pleasure- 
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grouniif*.  A  ruuU  will  lead  irum  tbeu),  vviiix  u  bold  hweep,  throogh  uart  ot  tho 
park,  to  the  bouse,  and  also  from  tbem  to  a  aioaU  wharn  The  kitcben-garden 
18  in  a  valley  befauid  the  stables :  it  is  composed  of  rich  loam,  and  has  been 
laid  out  in  straight  walks,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees.  The  approach  of  the 
mansion  enters  at  the  south-cast  corner ;  it  is  seen  for  .several  hundred  yards, 
uud  then  takes  a  bold  turn  towards  the  coach  sweep  ui  front  of  the  houtje, 
without  any  reverse  turn,  which  adds  to  its  beauty.  The  coach  sweep  will 
Ibrro  an  exact  oval,  the  whole  width  of  the  front  of  the  house,  convex  m  tho 
centre,  and  covered  with  mowed  gr&ss.  No  clumps  will  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  lawn,  as  that  would  lessen  its  breadth;  but  the  lawn  will  be 
aunouudtd  hy  a  shrubber)',  except  on  the  side  next  tlie  paddock,  from  which 
it  will  be  divided  by  an  invisible  fence  of  iron,  or  posts  and  chains.  The 
shrubbery,  which  borders  the  terrace  at  the  bottom  of  the  paddock,  will  be 
enclosed  by  a  post  and  chain  fence.  The  shrubbery  walks  will  branch  ofi'from 
tl>e  approach  in  front  of  the  bouse  into  shrubberies,  extending  to  tlie  right 
and  left.  These  will  be  considered  parts  of  the  landscape-garden,  and  will 
darken  the  glow  of  light  which  is  produced  by  die  expamiou  of  the  water* 
The  opposite  shore  has  a  fine  efliect  from  this  residence,  oeing  richly  l^ished 
with  beautiful  trees,  disposed  with  much  natural  taste  amongst  picturesque 
rocks.  At  a  distance,  the  landscape  is  heightened  by  gentle  elevation^  COO* 
veying  the  idea  of  broken  ground  divided  by  water. 

'*  This  estate  commands  about  a  mile  of  frontage  to  the  bay.  It  is  beauti- 
fully wooded,  and  has  a  considerable  extent  of  glade,  or  lawn,  within  thriving 
forest  scenery.  The  house  is  tlie  [)rincipel  feature  in  the  landscape.  Thick 
masses  of  wood  branch  off  from  the  back  part  of  the  house.  This  estate  will 
present  a  splendid  instance  of  what  may  be  etlbcted  by  knowledge,  taste,  and 
wealth,  upon  ground  to  all  appearance  unlit  for  improveuieius.  It  will  be  a 
model  for  a  genteel  marine  residence.  The  indigenous  trees  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are  as  pleasing  as  if  a  new  assortment  of  trees  had  been  planted, 
and  had  grown  up  m  their  place," 

We  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  proprietors  of  these  two 
places  if  they  would  send  us  detailed  plans  of  every  part  of  them, 
including  eveo  the  house,  and  domestic  and  fiirm  offices,  together 
with  elevations,  sectioas,  and  perspective  views ;  tlie  latter  both 
of  scenery  within  the  grounds,  and  of  the  views  obtained  from 
different  parts  of  the  house  and  grounds.  We  should  also  wish 
to  have  a  list  of  the  plants,  liotli  indigenous  and  exotic,  and  in*^ 
duding  weeds,  in  the  grounds  of  each  residence.  We  are  aware 
that  at  Sydney,  this  will  require  some  expense  and  trouble ;  but 
should  the  proprietors  give  permission,  the  whole  might  be 
easily  effected  by  our  correspondents,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
M^Garvie,  and  we  should  be  happy  to  afford  them  any  in* 
formation  in  our  power  ii^return. 

The  publication  of  such  plans  and  views  in  England  would,  in 
connexion  witli  Mr.  Shepherd's  statements  before  quoted,  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  colony,  by  giving  a  more  correct  idea  of  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  which  men  of  capital  in  Europe  might 
obtain  by  settling  there.  It  would  also  be  gratifying  to  persons 
in  Europe,  by  showing  them  the  kind  of  house  and  the  style  of 
living  of  their  friends  in  Australia,  should  they  have  any ;  or  to 
which  they  might  look  as  an  ultimatum  if  they  thought  of  going 
out  and  settling  there  themselves*    If  the  requisite  drawings  and 
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inibnnaUon  are  sent  us,  we  will  engage  to  pabltsh  them  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  all  parties. 


Art.  it.  The  Flora  of  Jamaica;  a  Description  of  the  Pia}if<  of 
thai  Idandy  arranged  according  to  the  natural  Orders  ;  xvilh  n.i 
Appendix^  contaimng  an  Enumeration  of  the  Genera  according  io 
the  Linnaan  St/stem,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Geographical  Distri&U' 
tion  ^  the  Species*  By  James  Macfadjren,  M.D.  Vel*  1.  Ra« 
nuDculacfip   Lcgummosaa*  8?0y  851  pages* 

This  U  a  work  that  will  be  hailed  with  interest  and  pleasare 
by  all  who  have  any  connexion  with  our  West  India  settlements ; 
and  there  is  even  much  in  the  work  calculated  to  prove  instmc- 
tive  to  the  practical  gardener.  We  allude  to  Dr.  Macfadycn's 
judicious  remarks  on  the  nature,  habits,  and  habitats  of  such 
species  as  are  cultivated  in  our  stoves  or  g^een-houses.  In  new 
editions  of  any  general  botanical  and  horticultural  work,  such  as 
Miller's  Dictionary  and  our  EncycIop<Edia  of  Plait fs,  this  new 
Flora  (if  Jamaica  will  frequently  be  had  recourse  to,  for  the  cor- 
rection of  errors,  inadvertently  couunitted  by  preceding  writers, 
as  well  as  for  original  information. 

A  systematic  account  of  the  plants  of  Jamaica,  Dr.  IVIncfadyen 
observes,  has  lon*y  been  considered  a  desideratum.  "  IJitlierto, 
the  student  of  the  botany  of  this  islaiul  has  been  obliged  to  re- 
sort for  information  to  the  volumhions  writin^js  of  Sloane,  Browne, 
Jncquin,  Plnmior,  Swartz,  Cavanilles,  Vahl,  8cc. ;  niaiiyof  which 
are  rare,  and  with  difliculty  procured,  especially  in  a  situation  so 
distant  from  Kurope.  The  only  work  easily  accessible  was  the 
Hortm  Ja:n(uct)ii.is  of  Mr.  Lunan  ;  a  compilation  which  must 
have  been  found  verv  useful  to  everv  one  who  has  endeavoured 
to  be  come  ac(jua!!)ted  willi  Jamaica  botany.  But,  while  I  acknow- 
ledge readily  my  obligations,  especially  during  the  early  period 
of  my  study,  to  that  work,  I  must  state  that  scarcely  one  half 
of  the  plants  at  present  known  to  be  indigenous  to  the  island 
are  jiotitu!  in  it ;  and  that  the  descriptions  are  in  general  de- 
fective, and  not  a  few  erroneous.  To  supply  these  tlehciencies 
1ki^^  been  my  endeavour  in  the  pre^^ent  undertaking/*  (p.  v.) 

Alter  slaimg  the  advantages  ot  adopting  the  natural  system 
of  arrangement  in  Ick;  !  floras,  and  fffrknowl edging  h\<  obliga- 
tions to  preceding  authors  on  the  l)otany  of  Jamaica,  he  states 
his  own  share  in  the  work.  It  has  (KTupied,  he  says,  the  greater 
part  of  his  leisure  during  a  residence  of  twelve  yeais  in  the 
island;  during  which  period  he  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the 
flora  of  every  district ;  examined  the  characters  of  everj'  plant 
within  his  reach  ;  and,  during  his  almost  daily  rides  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  he  had  opportunities  of  watching  all  the  plants 
that  interested  him,  during  the  period  of  their  flowering,  and 
till  they  perfected  their  fruit.    1  he  author  modestlj  concludes 
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h'in  preface,  by  expressing  a  hope  that  his  book  will  be  found 

to  give  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  what  is  at  present  kncma 
of  the  vegetable  productionj^"  of  Jamaiou 

We  shall  now  turn  over  a  few  pages,  and  make  some  extracts, 
as  a  specimen  of  such  parts  of  the  work  as  we  think  will  be 
interesting  to  gardeners  and  others,  who  have  no  connexion  with 
Jamaica  whatever. 

'Bxmimadus  repeiis  (p.  3.)* —  This  vile  weed,  so  troublesome  in 
clayey  sotls,  in  Britain,  and  which  is  found  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, in  several  districts  of  North  America,  and  in  Madeira,  has 
JaUdy  been  naturalised  in  Jamaica,  from  the  garden  of  a  gentle- 
man at  Cold  Spring*  Thus  it  is,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
useless  or  noxious  plants  or  animals,  following  the  train  of  civi- 
lisation, are  spread  over  the  world,  as  well  as  the  more  useful 
species.  In  England,  for  example^  abnost  every  year,  some 
foreign  insect  is  making  its  appearance,  the  eggs  of  which  have 
been  imported  along  with  the  plants  of  foreign  countries. 

An6na  Cherimblia  (p.  9.)  was  long  since  introduced  from  Peru, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  mountains  of  St.  David,  St.  Andrew, 
and  Port  Royal,  where  alone  it  thrives.  The  firuit  is  the  most 
delicious  of  any  of  the  species;  and  the  flowers  are  pot  intosnufi^ 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Tonquin  bean*  A  tree^  usually  15  ft.  in 
height,'^  and,  we  suppose^  deciduous;  but  this  is  not  mentioned. 
From  the  height  of  the  tree,  it  is  evident  that  it  might  be  readily 
grown  ui  pots;  and,  as  it  is  doubtless  deciduous,  by  giving  it  a 
{)criod  of  rest  every  year,  after  the  wood  is  ripened  in  our  stoves^ 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not  bear  fruit  as  well 
as  the  orange  tree.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  shaddock,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  with  a  white  pulp  and  black  seeds.  As  the 
tree  is  generally  kept  in  stoves  in  England,  where  it  has  no 
period  of  rest,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  wldi  us,  it  never 
produces  fruit. 

Monodbra  MtfrtsUca^  the  calabash  nutmeg*  was  introduced  from 
South  America;  and  the  only  tree  in  the  island  is  in  Miss 
Green's  garden  at  Liguanea,  near  Constant  Spring  estate:  where, 
however,  it  never  perfects  its  seeds. 

Nj/jnp/i(C^a  &mpla  Dec.  is  common  in  lagoons  and  ponds  of 
water,  flowering  throughout  the  year.  It  is  remarkable  iluii  a 
plant  so  common  and  so  ornamental  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  England. 

Argcmbnc  ini  xiahia^  tlie  Mexican,  or  fi^aniboge,  thistle,  is  very 
extensively  di»u  ibuLed,  aliliough,  as  ihe  iiaino  implies,  it  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Mexico.  It  is  found  in  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  as  far  south,  in  the  Old  world,  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  as  far  north,  in  the  New,  as  Ca- 
nada. It  is  coininoii  la  ail  ilie  West  India  islands,  in  the  val- 
leys and  hiUs  of  bt.  Helena,  and  even  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
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The  fruit  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  del  itiferm  (l^cus  in* 
fernalis),  from  the  prickljr  hairs  with  which  it  is  armed ;  or,  ac* 
cording  to  some,  because  the  seeds  will  ^'send  any  that  take  them 
wilfully  to  the  infernal  regions,  being  much  stronger  than  any 
opium."  The  milicy  juice  of  the  plants^  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  changes  to  a  bright  yellow ;  and,  on  drying*  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  gamboge ;  whence  the  name  of  gamboge  thistle. 

No^i^/itufi  cffidndle^  the  common  water-cress,  is  found,  in 
Jamaica,  in  every  rivulet  not  subject  to  be  dried  up  during 
drought.  This  is  another  plant  very  extensively  distributed ; 
being  found  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Norway,  and  from 
Japan  to  Madeira,  in  the  Old  Work! ;  and  throughout  North  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  the  West  India  islands,  of  the 
New. 

^r&ssica  olcrdcea^  the  common  cabbage,  is  cultivated  in  Ja- 
maica, and  brought  to  as  great  perfection  as  in  Britain.  The 
seed  is  generally  procured  from  England  or  the  United  States. 
The  turnip  is  cultivated,  but  seldom  comes  to  perfection,  except 
in  the  mountains,  where  it  is  grown  to  a  large  size,  and  with  a 
flavour  not  inferior  to  the  turnips  of  Europe. 

Eriodindrm  anfraeiuosumf  the  West  India  cotton  tree,  is  a. 
deciduous  tree  of  rapid  growth,  readily  propagated  Irom  stakes 
or  posts,  planted  in  the  ground.  A  superb  row  of  these  trees 
at  Belvedere  pastures,  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  was  establbhed 
from  posts  fixed  in  the  earth,  in  making  a  common  rail  fence. 
Perhaps  no  tree  in  the  world  has  a  more  lolly  and  imposing 
appearance,  whether  overtopping  its  humbler  companions  in 
some  woody  district,  or  rising  in  solitary  grandeur  in  some 
open  plain.  Even  the  untutored  children  of  Africa  are  so 
struck  with  the  majesty  of  its  appearance,  that  they  designate  it 
the  God  ireCf  and  account  it  sacrilege  to  injure  it  with  tlie  axe ; 
so  that,  not  unfrequently,  not  even  the  fear  of  punishment  will 
induce  them  to  cut  it  down.  Even  in  a  state  of  decay,  it  is  an 
object  of  their  superstitious  fears :  they  r^^ard  it  as  consecrated 
to  evil  spirits,  whose  favour  they  seek  to  conciliate  by  offerings 
placed  at  its  base.  The  large  stems  of  this  tree  are  hollowed 
out  to  form  canoes.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  subject  to  the  attack 
of  insects;  but,  if  steeped  in  strong  lime-water,  it  will  last  tor 
several  years,  even  when  made  into  boards  or  shingles,  and  in 
bituations  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather.  l  lie  young 
leaves  are  sometimes  dressed  by  the  ncgrots  as  a  substitute  for 
okras.  The  wool  has  been  emj)loyecl  in  stuffing  mattresses  ;  and 
is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  ccjually  well  as  feathers,  but  to  be 
ratlier  wai  in.  1  iie  caterpillar  of  the  macaca  beetle,  considered 
by  some,  when  gutted  and  fried,  as  a  very  great  delicacy,  is  to 
be  lt)und  in  abumlaucc  in  the  decayed  stems  of  this  tree," 
(p.  93.) 
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Thu  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1739,  and,  when 
grown  in  pots,  is  always  stunted;  but,  as  it  is  of  rapid  growth,  if 
turned  out  early  in  the  season,  in  good  soil,  and  in  a  warm  situ-- 
ation»  it  would  probably  make  a  splendid  appearance  during  the 
summer  months  ;  and,  as  it  is  so  readily  propagated,  a  stock  of 
young  plants  might  easily  be  kept  in  a  fiued  pit,  to  insure  a 
saccession  as  the  old  plants  were  killed  off.  This  mode  of 
treatment  might  be  applied  to  many  of  the  plants  of  warm 
climates  now  requiring  the  green-house  or  stove;  and  the  re- 
ward to  the  cultivator  would  be  ample,  in  the  very  superiinr 
degree  of  foliage  that  would  be  product  during  the  summer 
months.  In  short,  if  half  the  care  were  bestowed  on  this  kind 
of  culture  that  is  given  to  dahlias,  we  should  soon  have  a  new 
world  of  tropical  beauty  in  British  gardens. 

Th^a  vIriWis,  the  green  tea  plant,  "was  introduced  into  the 
garden  at  Cold  Spring  by  the  late  M.  Wallen,  Esq.  The  house 
had  for  many  years  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  garden  was  neg- 
lected, and  allowed  to  grow  up  in  weeds.  Notwithstanding  this* 
on  clearing  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  it  with  coffee, 
about  two  years  ago,  the  tea  trees  were  found  to  have  survived* 
and  young  plants  to  have  grown  up.  They  are  now  in  a  very 
thriving  condition*  flowering  and  perfecting  their  seeds ;  and  a 
supply  of  young  plants  may  at  any  time  be  procured."  (p.  119.) 

CUrus  Aw-dntium^  the  sweet  orange,  is  cultivated  and  nattt« 
ralised,  as  is  the  bitter  orange.  Independently  of  the  excellence 
of  the  fruit,  the  orange  is  among  the  most  ornamental  of  Jamaica 
trees^  ^<  It  is  graceful  in  its  port,  with  leaves  beautifully  formed* 
and  of  a  rich  green ;  and  it  fills  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  its 
clusters  of  delicately  white  blossoms.  In  the  parish  of  St.  John* 
in  particular,"  continues  Dr.  Macfadyen,  ^'the  trees  may  be 
seen  in  thousands  in  the  pastures  and  in  the  negro  villages, 
forming  beautiful  objects  during  the  months  abbnt  Christmas* 
laden  with  their  golden-hued  fruit;  which,  for  richness  of 
flavour  and  for  sweetness,  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  that  dis* 
trict,  a  bitter  or  a  sour  orange  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  is 
deserving  of  remark,  indeed,  that  the  sweet  orange  Is  produced 
in  its  greatest  perfection  in  districts  which,  like  that  of  St  John* 
belong  to  the  limestone  formation ;  whereas  they  are  very  in- 
ferior (being  more  or  less  sour  or  bitter*  even  when  raised  from 
seeds  of  the  sweetest  sorts)  when  grown  where  any  of  the  other 
rocks  prevail.  Little  or  no  care  is  bestowed  in  Jamaica  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  orange.  As  the  fruit,  notwithstanding  this* 
is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  so  fine  a  quality* 
it  must  appear  surprising  that  it  is  not  made  an  ardcle  of  ex- 
]iortation,  as  few  of  our  objects  of  cultivation  would  give  a  more 
favourable  return.  .Were  the  fruit  carefully  hand-picked  from 
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the  tree,  on  a  dry  day,  and,  after  being  slightly  papered,  packed 
in  common  flour-barrels  on  the  spot,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
that  they  would  bear  the  voyage  over  to  England,  and  arrive  there 
in  a  marketable  condition*    We  are  anxious  to  establish  the 
dove  and  the  nutmeg,  when  we  have  already  a  tree  which  would, 
were  it  more  generally  and  carefully  cultivated,  give  us  an 
article  uf  exportation  for  which  the  demand  is  constant,  and 
woLiUl,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  command  a  market.   Few  trees 
are  longer  lived  than  the  orange,  those  of  the  orange  groves  of 
Spain  havinpj  survived  600  years;  and  few  are  more  productive, 
some  individuals  having  been  known  to  produce,  in  one  year, 
6000  orai)f^es.    The  sweet  orange,  according  to  1)).  Turner, 
contains  malic  acid;  and,  we  may  ask,  might  not  an  cITli vescing* 
liquor,  like  cider,  be  obtained  from  the  juice?    As  a  fruit,  it  is 
inferior  to  none.   *The  ]Hdp  is  cooling  and  refreshing  in  fevers, 
inflammation,  and  scurvy,  and  alterative  in  phlliisls  and  dys- 
pepsia.'    The  bitter  orange  is  employed  in  making  the  well- 
known  preserve,  marmahule  ;  tlie  peel  is  an  aromatic  bitter;  the 
roasted  pulp  is  an  excellent  application  to  fetid  sores;  and  the 
negroes  employ  it  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing  their 
coarse  linens.    From  tiie  iiower  a  dibtilled  water  is  prepared." 

(p.  ir^o.) 

Ccdrclit  ofJomfa,  the  West  Indian  cedar,  is  a  tree  with  abruptly 
pinnated  leaves,  of  rapid  grow  tli,  attaining  a  considerable  iieight. 
"  This  is  one  of  the  most  vahiable  timber  trees  of  the  island. 
The  wood  is  of  a  rcdtlish-brown  colour,  and  lias  a  pleasant 
smell.  The  leaves,  bark,  and  flowers  of  the  growing  tree,  on 
the  contrary,  give  out,  especially  when  young,  and  after  rains,  a 
most  disagreeable  alliaceous  odonr,'resemb]ing  that  of  asafoctida 
or  garlic,  mixed  witli  that  of  highly  dried  tobacco,  which  is  felt 
very  sensibly  at  a  con.^itlerable  distance.  As  a  timber  tree,  it  is 
superior  to  the  pitch  pine,  and  is  employed  for  similar  purposes. 
It  is  particularly  recommended  for  wainscoting  rooms,  and  for 
chests,  and  the  inside  of  clotlie^-pi  esses  and  drawers,  trom  the 
circumstance  that  vermin  are  kntnvn  not  to  breet]  in  it.  This 
may  be  ascribed  jnirtly  to  tiic  strong  odour  it  exiiaies,  and  also 
to  the  bitter  taste  of  the  wood  itself.  Hence,  though  it  is  occa- 
sionally employed  to  make  rum-butts,  it  always  communicates, 
from  the  resin  m  the  wood  being  dissolveik  a  peculiarly  bitter 
taste.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  pigeons  never  take  to,  or 
breed  in,  a  house  made  of  this  wood,  probably  from  the  strong 
smell  it  exhales.  In  like  manner,  bees  never  build  in  a  hive 
made  of  it.  Meat,  also,  placed  in  a  fresh  cedar  box,  is  said  to 
accjnire  a  peculiar  flavour.  One  of  the  principal  purposes  for 
which  the  cedar  is  applied  is,  for  splitting  into  shingles  to  cover 
houses.  These  are  very  durable,  and  usually  last  for  fifteen 
years;  though  they  may  be  preserved  much  longer  by  giving 
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them  an  occasional  coat  of  oil  paint,  or  smearing  them  over  with 
a  composition  of  lime,  molasses,  and  salt  I  may  here  remark, 
that  trees  grown  in  the  forests  are  the  best  adapted  for  splittinfr 
into  shingles;  for,  in  exposed  situations,  the  stem  is  generally 
twisted,  and  the  woody  fibres  are  seldom  straight,  from  the  many 
branches  which  pass  through  them.  This  kind  of  cedar  is 
seldom  employed  m  ship-building:  sometimes,  however,  the 
trunk  of  a  large  tree  is  hoiiowed  out  into  a  canoe.  This  is 
easily  done,  as  the  wood  is  soft,  and  is  cut  out  with  great  faci- 
lity :  the  vessel  itself  is  light,  and  carries  a  great  weight.  An 
amber-coloured  gum,  resembling  gum  arabic  in  its  properties, 
may  be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  by  making  incisions 
in  the  bark.  This  cedar  grows  readily  from  seed  or  cuttings  ; 
and  even  a  fre&h  postj  driven  into  the  ground^  readily  takes 
root."  {[}.  175.) 

Sxcirfana  Mahdgoni,  the  mahogany  tree.  The  old  Jamaica 
mahogany  is  still  considered  superior  to  any  that  can  be  pro- 
cured Irom  any  other  country.  "It  was  formerly  so  plentiful  as 
to  be  applied  to  the  commonest  purposes,  such  as  planks^ 
boards,  shingles,  &c. ;  now,  however,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  scarce,  we  employ  inferior  woods  on  such  occasions." 

V}fis  vifiifera^  the  common  grape,  is  very  generally  cultivated. 
It  thrives  best  near  the  sea  shore,  producing  fruit  la  cousidembie 
abundance,  and  of  a  very  good  quality. 

Guaiacum  offkindle,  the  lignum  vitae  tree,  seldom  grows 
higher  than  12  ft.  The  centre  of  the  wood  is  of  an  obscnre 
green,  and  is  the  part  which  contains  the  larger  proportion  of 
resin.  The  sap  wood  is  yellowish,  and  contains  very  little  resin* 
The  gum  guaiacum  is  procured  by  incisions  in  the  bark  and 
wood.  "  It  may  also  be  procured  by  sawing  the  wood  into 
biliets,  and  boring  a  hole  longitudinally  through  them;  so  that, 
when  one  end  of  the  billet  is  laid  on  the  fire,  the  gum  flows 
readily  from  the  other,  and  Is  collected  itl  a  calabash^  or  gourd* 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  chips,  or  raspings,  in  salt 
water»  when  the  gum  will  separate  from  the  wood^  and  rise  to 
the  surface."  (p.  188.) 

Mangifera  imlica^  the  common  mango»  although  but  <^  recent 
introduction,  is  now  the  most  common  of  the  fruit  trees  of  Ja- 
maica. Ten  varieties  are  in  cultivation,  of  which  the  papaw 
mango,  the  yellow  kidney-shaped,  and  the  green  kidney-shapedy 
are  the  best ;  and  their  fruit  is  esteemed  by  many  as  not  inferior 
to  the  pine-apple.  The  tree  is  raised  from  se^ ;  all  attempts 
at  grafting  having  failed,  from  the  quantity  of  gum  resia  with 
which  the  bark  abounds.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  variety, 
the  only  plan  is  to  employ  the  seed  of  the  desired  sort;  although 
this  is  attended  with  uncertainty."    ?  Cuttings  or  layers. 

ITles  europaOf  the  common  furze,  is  naturalised  on  high 
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mountains,  flowering  througliout  the  year.  The  broom,  thoup^h 
it  has  also  been  introduced,  has  not  succeetlcd  so  well  as  the 
furze;  and  Dr.  Macfadyen  never  observed  it  in  blossom  or  fruit. 

A'rachis  hypogcca,  the  American  earth  nut,  is  cultivated,  and 
found  to  be  exceedingly  useful  for  its  seeds;  which  are  parched, 
and  eaten  as  an  article  of  food,  and  placed  in  the  dessert  as  a 
substitute  lor  the  ahnond,  the  pistachia,  and  other  nuts.  In 
South  Carc^lina,  they  arc  roasted,  [ground,  and  boiled^  and  make 
a  very  fjoocl  substitute  tor  chocolate. 

Tanuu  Indus  occtdvfifcih'sj  the  West  Indifi  tamarind.  A  lofty 
spreadiiiir  tree,  common  in  the  plains,  in  rich  deep  soil.  The 
pulp  of  the  pods  is  usually  packed  in  small  kegs,  between  layers 
of  sugar,  and  hot  syrup  is  poured  over  tlie  whole.  The  East 
India  tamarinds  are  preserved  w  ithout  sugar,  being  merely  dried 
in  the  sun  when  they  are  intended  to  be  exported  from  one  part 
of  the  Archipelago  to  another ;  but  they  are  cured  in  salt  when 
they  are  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Mac- 
fadyen, "that  the  East  India  tamarinds,  from  the  method  in 
which  they  are  preserved,  must  be  the  best  adapted  for  medicinal 
purposes." 

We  have  made  these  extracts  to  show  the  interesting  informa- 
tion which  may  be  procured  from  this  work  respecting  plants 
already  introduced  into  England,  and  cultivated  in  our  stoves ; 
independently  altogether  of  what  relates  to  plants  not  yet  intro- 
duced. 

On  the  completion  of  the  work.  Dr.  Macfadyen  proposes  to 
commence  a  series  of  illustrations  of  such  plants  as  are  new,  or 
may  not  have  been  previously  figtired,  which  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  pictorial  botany.  We  would  suggest,  also^  the  pre- 
paration of  a  short  article  containing  what  may  be  called  the 
geographical,  physical,  and  economical  generalisations  of  the 
Jamaica  flora.  For  example,  1.  the  indigenous  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  the  different  rocks  and  soils ;  2.  the  flora  of  different 
elevations,  dividing  these  into  zones,  corresponding  with  the 
zones  of  latitude;  3.  the  plants  used  in  the  rural  and  domestic 
economy  of  the  country,  including  the  arts  and  manufoctures, 
medicine^  &c. 


Art.  III.  The  New  Botanist's  Guirh  to  the  Localities  of  the  rarer 
Plants  of  Britain.  By  Hewctt  Cottrel  WatSOn.  Vol.  II.  «Scot- 
luud  and  the  adjacent  Islci>.    674  pages. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  om*  preceding 
Volume  (p*  154-.).  This  second  volume  completes  the  work  as 
far  as  respects  the  flowering  plants  of  Britain  ;  and  the  author 
refers  to  Mr.  Francis's  Analysis  of  the  British  Ferns  and  allied 
Orders  for  the  localities  of  that  division  of  British  plants.  7^e 
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Km  Botanist* s  Guide,  now  completed,  has,  doubtless,  been  to 
the  author  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and  very  considerable 
expense ;  but  he  appears  to  be  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
subject,  and,  as  the  following  notice  will  show,  is  generous  and 
liberal  to  ii  degree  l  arely  to  be  met  with. 

**  NoTiCF.  —  The  above  works  [Remarks  on  the  Geographical  Disirihution  of 
British  Plant*,  Uie  New  Jiotaimt's  Gukie,  and  Slalutici  of  Phrenolofii/]  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  useful  to  persons  devoting  attention  to  the  departments  of  science 
to  which  they  relate ;  but,  being  wores  not  at  all  of  general  interest,  they  will 
seldom  be  found  in  public  libraries,  and  thus  cannot  be  consulted  by  persons 
not  in  possession  of  copicf5.  The  consideration  of  this  circumstance  induces 
the  autlior  to  express  his  v\  ilIi^<:nc^ss  to  [)resent  copies  fo  any  indivuKials  really 
interested  in  tlie  i»ubjects  tu  which  the  works  relate^  but  whu  luay  not  find  it 
convenient  to  purchase  them  firom  the  booksellers.  His  only  stipulation  is, 
that  any  one  desirous  of  procuring  cc^ies  in  this  way  shall  be  known  to  him* 
self,  or  to  some  of  the  correspondents  mentioned  as  having  supplied  infomi- 
ation  to  the  aiithur,  connected  with  the  contents  of  the  works. 

The  New  Botanisfs  Gtdde^  whether  to  the  gardener  or  the 
amateur,  will  be  of  great  value  in  three  different  ways:  as  a 
substitute  for  local  floras,  which,  being  works  of  very  limited 
sale,  are  generally  very  expensive;  as  indicating  the  plants  worth 
looking  for  In  any  given  locality ;  and  as  afibrding  an  assistance, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  even  determining  the  names  of  Indigenous 
plants. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  are  some  general  observations  on 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  botany,  which  we  shall,  perhaps,  quote 
on  some  future  occasion ;  contenting  ourselves  at  present  with 
the  following  sentence :  — 

Experiments  and  accidental  observations,  with  some  aid  horn  chemistry 
and  mechanical  inventions,  have  enabled  practical  farmers  greatly  to  augment 
and  improve  the  vegetable  j)rochice  of  liritain :  but  it  is  hardly  saying  too 
much,  to  suggest  that  a  scientific  knowleili;e  of  the  laws  of  vegetation,  though 
it  will  be  slowly  acquired,  must  place  a  future  race  of  cultivators  as  much 
above  the  present  workmen,  in  skill  and  power,  as  the  scientific  chemist  of 
to-da^  is  superior  to  the  cooks  and  the  drug  venders,  who  were  the  cheoiistfl, 
empirically,  centuries  ago/' 


Art.  iV.    An  Essay  on  the  Nature,  the  Eiid^  and  the  Means  qf 
Imitaiion  in  the  Fine   Arts.     Translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  Quatrem^re  dc  QuiDcy,  by  J.  C.  Kent,  Esq.    8vo*  London, 
1837. 

Wb  feel  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
jastice  to  Mr.  Kent  in  not  having  sooner  noticed  this  work  in 
this  Magazine.  We  have  not,  however,  been  unmindful  of  it 
in  the  Arc/t,  Mag, ;  and  we  are  happy  to  stete  that  it  has  been 
favourably  received  by  the  literary  world  in  general.  The  tltle^ 
page  does  not  seem  to  indicate  a  work  that  will  be  at  all  u^al 
to  gardeners ;  nevertheless,  it  contains  the  rudiments  of  the  on]y 
satisfactory  theory  of  gardening,  as  an  art  of  imaguiatioo,  that 
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has  yet  appeared;  and  we  freely  ackn(n\ le(l<j;e  ourselves  more 
indebted  to  it  than  to  all  the  other  vvoiki>  ou  landscape-garden- 
ing, or  the  fine  arts,  put  to<rether. 

The  fundamental  ])rinci})le  laid  down  by  Quatremere  cle 
Quincy  is,  tliat  man  is  an  iinitative  animal ;  and  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  fine  arts,  or  arts  of  imagination,  differ  from 
those  of  the  common  arts,  or  of  those  which  do  not  address 
themselves  to  the  imagination,  in  iniitatiiic!-  things  in  a  different 
medium  from  that  ni  which  they  actiKilly  c  \ist  in  nature.  Thus, 
the  imitation  of  a  landscape  by  a  painter  on  canvass  is  a  work  of 
imagination,  and  the  production  ranks  as  one  of  the  line  arts ; 
while  to  imitate  it  in  the  actual  materials  of  nature,  such  ns 
ground,  wood,  water,  rocks,  &c.,  requires  no  imagination,  but 
mere  mechanical  inntntion  ;  and,  consequently,  the  su!i|lcI  pro- 
duced has  no  more  rhiim  to  be  considered  as  beloniiing  to  the 
fine  arts,  than  an  artificial  flower,  made  of  silk,  wax,  or  paper; 
and  so  correctly  coloured  as  to  be  almost  mistaken  lor  nature. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  modern  landscape-gardening  as  a  fine 
art,  and  of  the  expressions  of  Alison  and  others,  that  it  is  an 
art  as  superior  to  landscape-painting,  as  the  original  is  to  an 
imitation  ?  According  to  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  modern  land- 
scape-gardening is  not  a  fine  art  at  all.  Its  avowed  object 
bein|^  an  imitation  of  nature,  in  nature's  own  materials,  it  attempts 
nothing  more  than  the  repetition  of  what  already  exists ;  whereas, 
to  become  a  fine  art,  the  object  imitated  must  be  imitated  by 
the  artist  in  a  different  material,  or  in  some  medium  different 
from  that  in  which  it  is  presented  by  nature,  so  as  to  protluce 
something  which  did  not  before  exist.  The  modern  style  of 
landscape-gardening,  therefore,  has  even  less  pretensions  to 
being  a  fine  art,  as  Quatremere  de  Quincy  very  justly  observes, 
than  the  ancient  or  geometrical  style;  for  in  this  latter  style 
nature  was  not  imitat^  in  a  fac-simile  manner.  Ground,  wood, 
and  water,  in  the  ancient  style,  ail  underwent  a  kind  of  remodel- 
ing, which  removed  its  productions  farther  from  nature  than  those 
of  the  modern  style;  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  rendered  it  a 
fine  art  This  doctrine  will,  no  doubt,  shock  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  heap  every  epithet  of 
abuse  on  the  ancient  style,  and  to  bestow  unlimited  praise  on 
the  modem  manner ;  but  Quatremere  de  Quincy^s  theory  is  not 
on  this  account  the  less  just  The  truth  is,  the  applause  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  modem  style  Is  not  so  much  owing 
to  any  intrinsic  merit  that  it  possesses  in  itself,  as  it  is  to  the 
contrast  between  the  scenes  which  are  produced  by  it,  and  those 
of  the  surrounding  country.  It  has  changed  places  with  the 
geometrical  sQrle  in  England  \  because  the  entire  country  is  now 
covered  with  straight  hedges  and  rows  of  trees,  and  may,  conse- 
quently, be  considered  as  laid  out  geometrically ;  while  natural 
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scenery  has  become  as  rare  as  enclosed  fields,  and  trees  planted 
in  rows,  were  in  former  times. 

The  moderni  or  natural,  style  could  not  have  existed  in  gardens 
in  an  age  and  in  a  country  where  the  general  scenery  was  left 
in  its  natural  wildness ;  because  there  could  not  then  have  been 
any  other  kind  of  scenery  to  contrast  with  it. 

No  scenery  or  object  of  any  kind  can  be  prized  br  human 
nature  without  reference  to  some  ideas  associated  in  the  mind. 
Natural  scenery,  however  beautiful,  where  it  is  the  only  scenery 
of  a  country,  can  never  be  admired  by  the  inhabitants  as  such, 
without  reference  to  some  ideas  already  existing  in  their  minds, 
and  whidi  they  may  have  obtained  from  readings  or  from  study- 
ing the  art  of  sketching  landscapes.  A  country  wholly  com- 
posed of  natural  scenery,  can  never  exhibit  those  great  con- 
trasts produced  by  art,  which  are  found  in  a  country  where 
natural  scenery  prevails,  and  artificial  scenery  is  only  occasion- 
ally met  with ;  or  in  one  where  artificial  scenery  abounds,  and 
natural  scenery  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  scenery  which  is 
comparatively  rare,  in  either  case,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
%vill  be  considered  as  the  most  brautiful,  and  as  indicating  wealth 
and  refiiiciiient  in  those  who  possess  it  It  thus  appears  that 
the  claim  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  styles  to  be  reckoned 
fine  ai  ls  is  (  iitircly  relative ;  not  depending  on  any  quality  of 
their  own,  but  on  their  scarcity  or  abundance  relatively  to  the 
general  surface  of  the  count  l  y  in  which  they  exist. 

It  has  been  obser\L'(i  that,  of  the  two  styles,  that  which  has 
the  greatest  claim  to  be  eonsidcixd  a  fmc  art  is  the  geometric 
manner;  but  the  natural  style  luis  also  certain  clainis,  which  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  notice.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  |X)wer 
of  selection  possessed  by  the  artist,  who  may  imitate  scenery  of 
a  kintl  not  to  be  met  with  in  a  given  locality,  and  hence,,  to  a 
certain  extent,  produce  landscapes  which  could  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  common  landscapes  of  the  country.  If  he 
carried  tliis  so  far  as  to  introduce  only  exotic  trees  and  shrubs, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  mark  every  part  of  the  scenes  he  pro- 
duced by  art,  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  while  thev  resenil)led 
nature,  they  could  never  be  mistaken  for  fortuitous  proiluclions, 
he  will  have  gone  as  far  towards  rendering  huulscape-gardening 
a  fine  art  ns  the  nature  of  things  renders  it  possible  to  do. 

Before  t>ur  readers  decide  as  to  which  of  these  styles  has  the 
greatest  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  fine  art,  we  request  them  to 
reflect  on  the  influence  of  novelty  and  fashion,  and  to  consider 
how  very  few  persons  there  are  who  judge  of  any  object  of 
taste  whatever,  with  k  li  rence  to  any  other  quality  than  the 
latter.  It  is  comuionly  objected  to  the  ancient  style,  that  it  is 
nnnatnral ;  by  which  appears  to  be  meant  that  it  is  not  like  wild 
nature;  but,  with  the  same  propriety,  all  clothing  might  be  de- 
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scribed  as  uniiainral.  The  truth  is,  that  the  ancient,  or  ^reo- 
metric,  style  is  the  more  natural  of  the  two;  being  that  to  wiiicii 
mankind  first  resort  when  emerging  from  barbarism  into  ci- 
vilisation. Whoever  will  reflect  on  the  two  stvies  without  pre- 
judice,  must  allow  that,  in  any  given  space,  the  geometricai 
style  is  capable  of  producing  a  more  grand  and  magnificent 
etiect  than  the  natural  style;  while,  on  t!>e  oilier  hand,  in  the 
same  space,  the  naiui  al  style  will  produce  more  grace  and  va- 
riety. All  ancient  straight  aveiuie  bordered  by  rows  of  trees, 
and  a  winding  approach-road  througli  a  modern  park,  may  be 
referred  to  as  familiar  examples,  characteristic  of  the  diUereuce 
between  the  two  styles. 

The  study  of  Quatremere  de  Quincy's  work,  now  for  the 
first  lime  exhibited  in  an  English  dress  (and  which  we  strongly 
recommend  to  the  perusal  of  every  gardener  having  pretensions 
to  the  laying  out  of  grounds),  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  more  li- 
beral and  enlightened  ideas  on  the  different  styles  of  landscape- 
gardening,  and  obtain  for  the  much  desired  ancient  style  the 
d^pree  of  approbation  wliich  it  merits. 


Art.  V.    The  Parterre  ;  or,  xvhnfc  Art  of  Jorming  Flotcer-G ardent* 
By  C.  F.Ferris,  Esq.  12mo,  ^8  pages,  and  11  lithographed  plates. 

In  the  address,  the  author  says,  The  titlepage  to  this  little 
book  wiil  sufficiently  explain  the  intention  of  this  publication.** 
If  the  term  were  not  too  harsh,  we  should  say  that  the  in- 
tention'' of  this  book  appears  to  be  to  deceive  the  public;  for, 
so  fer  from  this  publication  exhibiting  the  whole  art  of  formingr 
flower-gardens,  it  only  iurnishes  plans  for  one  description  m 
them,  viz.  the  French  parterre.  Authors,  however,  are  not 
always  to  be  blamed  for  the  titles  to  their  books ;  for,  afler  the 
MS.  is  sold  to  the  publisher,  the  latter  sometimes  adopts  the 
title  which  he  thinks  best  calculated  to  sell  the  work.  Whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not,  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  not  the 
least  idea,  not  being  personally  acquainted  with  either  the  author 
or  the  publisher. 

The  work  before  us  might  fairly  have  been  entitled  *^  Designs 
for  Flower-Gardens  in  the  French  Manner;  showing  how  to 
combine  Embroideries,  Cut-* works,  and  Tu reworks."    To  be 

complete,''  there  ought  to  have  been  designs  in  the  English 
manner ;  and,  what  is  even  of  more  importance  than  designs, 
the  mode  of  planting  and  managing  eacli  kind  of  parterre  ought 
to  have  been  pointed  out  The  French  parterres  require  to  be 
planted  in  a  totally  different  manner  from  tlie  English  parterres : 
they  are  not  intended  for  the  display  of  flowers,  but  for  the  tlis- 
play  of  curiously  traced  lines,  different  curvilinear  plots  or  beds 
covered  with  smooth  green  turf  (which,  in  the  days  of  these 
parterres,  was  rare  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and,  toiibcuutnLly, 
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lii^hly  prized  in  a  parterre),  or,  with  gravel,  sand,  or  powdered 
earthy  materials  ot  different  colours.  The  three  component 
parts  of  tlicse  parterres  were  turf  beds,  dug  beds  bordered  with 
box,  and  embroidered  work,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  scroll  of  box 
edgings,  double,  single,  or  exjianding  so  as  to  include  sometimes 
a  small  portion  of  naked  surface.  It  was  only  in  the  dug  beds 
that  plants  or  flowers  of  any  kind  could  be  introduced;  and  there 
were  never  more  than  a  single  row  along  the  centre  of  the  bed, 
at  regular  distances.  The  kinds  planted  were  of  low  growth^ 
and  kept  small,  neat,  and  symmetrical,  by  constant  trimming. 
Here  and  there  a  shrub  was  plantedy  such  as  a  box  tree,  or,  in 
Italy,  a  cypress  or  an  ilex ;  and  these  were  always  kept  luw«  and 
regularly  clipped  into  balls,  cones,  or  pyramids,  so  as  never  to 
interfere  with  tiie  grand  object  in  view,  viz*  that  of  showing  the 
entire  figure  of  the  parterre  at  once,  as  a  complete  and  har- 
monious whole,  in  the  general  style  of  art  denominated  that  of 
Louis  XIV.  With  respect  to.  the  embroidery  work,  very  few 
persons,  who  have  never  been  out  of  England,  and,  who  have 
never  seen  It,  or  rather  the  remains  of  it,  in  the  grounds  of  old 
French  chateaigc,  or  in  Italy,  can  have  a  distinct  idea  of  what  it 
is.  The  only  correct  example  that  we  know^  on  a  considerable 
scale,  ill  England,  is  at  Holland  House;  where^  however,  the 
effect  is  much  injured  by  some  large  trees  which  are  growing  in 
it.  A  French  parterre,  to  have  its  full  effect,  ought  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge,  or,  what  is  better,  a  phalanx  of  hedges;  say 
one  of  box,  3  ft.  high ;  another,  a  few  feet  distance  from  it,  of  yew, 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high ;  and,  a  few  feet  beyond  that,  one  of  hornbeam, 
varying  in  height  from  10  ft.  to  30 11.,  according  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  parterre^  In  the  interior,  there  ought  not  to  be 
a  single  plant  displaying  its  natural  form :  all  should  be  sub- 
jectea  to  the  line,  the  rule,  the  shears,  and  the  scythe.  We  do 
not  condemn  this  kind  of  parterre :  far  from  it,  we  should  like  to 
see  one  in  the  grounds  of  every  extensive  residence,  where^  in 
spite  of  all  that  could  be  said  against  it,  it  would  delight  by  its 
contrast  with  the  modern  English  parterre,  and  in  recalling  the 
ideas  of  former  times*  In  so  far  as  Mr.  Ferris  has  given  plans 
for  the  French  parterre,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  done 
ffood ;  but  not  to  have  shown  the  characteristic  beauties  of  these 
designs,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  placing  them  in  se- 
cluded situations,  and  surrounding  them  by  hedges  in  English 
pleasure-ground  scenery,  is  a  defect  which  will,  we  fear,  render 
his  plans  of  very  little  use  ;  and,  indeed,  if  any  one  undertakes 
to  carry  them  into  execution  who  does  not  understand  the  scope 
and  spirit  of  the  French  parterre,  the  plans  will  do  mischief, 
rather  than  good. 

The  genius  of  the  EInglish  parterre  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  French  parterre;  for,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  to 
display  forms  and  lines,  the  former  aims  at  variety  and  brilliancy 
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of  colouring  by  means  of  flowerSf  without  much  re|(ard  to 
forms,  and  with  very  Utile  regard  to  lines.  The  English  par- 
terre may  either  have  a  groundwork  of  turf  or  of  gravel ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  spaces  between  the  beds  may  be  of  either  of  these 
materials.  The  forms  of  the  beds,  and  their  relative  position, 
ought  to  be  such  as  to  produce  a  symmetrical  whole ;  on  which 
subject  we  have  already  said  so  much  in  different  parts  of  this 
Magazine,  and  lately  in  the  Suburban  Gardener,  that  we  shall 
not  farther  insist  on  it  here.  The  French  parterre  requires  great 
skill  in  layiiifT  it  out ;  after  which,  the  business  of  keeping  it  in 
}]ertect  order  is  (juitc  niechanical,  niul  might  be  tlone  by  a 
person  who  does  not  knuw  ilic  ml  Line,  or  iIil:  naiiie,  ol  a  single 
plant  or  flower.  On  the  other  lianil,  the  English  paitcric  is 
easily  laid  out,  a  proper  plan  being  first  given;  Init  tlie  keeping 
it  properly  planted,  so  that  every  part  of  it  may  be  covered  with 
flowers  during  the  floral  months,  requires  a  vcjy  considerable 
knowledge  of  lluwering  plants,  annual,  perennial,  and  bulbs; 
and  a  degree  of  constant  and  assiduous  attention  during,  we  may 
say,  every  day  throughout  the  summer,  that  few  persons  have 
any  idea  of. 

Witli  respect  to  the  design  oi  Engli^h  parterres,  there  are 
only  two  or  three  in  the  immediate  environs  of  London  that  we 
couUl  refer  to,  as  being  tolerably  perfect.  Flower-gardens,  or 
Englisii  parterres,  are  generally  composed  of  beds  unconnected 
either  by  shape  or  by  position;  or  are  discordant,  from  some  of 
the  beds  being  disproportionately  large,  and  others  tiispropor- 
tionately  small.  Sometimes,  also,  the  parterre  is  interspersed 
with  trees;  which,  after  they  grow  large,  not  only  injure  its 
effect,  but  render  it  impossible  to  cultivate  flowers  in  it  to  per- 
fection. All  these  evils,  however,  may  bo  wonderfully  mitigated 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  beds  are  planted;  because,  by  using 
high-growing  plants  in  some  places,  and  low-growing  ones  in 
others,  and,  under  the  trees,  those  that  love  the  shade,  the  ap- 
pearance of  connexion  may  be  obtained  where  it  does  not 
really  exist,  and  thus  the  effect  of  a  whole  produced,  at  least 
from  several  points  of  view.  But  we  have  now  saiil  enough  to 
show  that  the  whole  art  forming  Jlamer^gardens  is  not  cjuite 
so  trifling  a  matter  as  would  appear  from  Mr.  Ferris's  ^Mittle 
book; "  and  that  may  suffice  for  the  present. 


Akt.  VI.  The  Flower-Garden  :  inchtdhirr  'Directions  for  the  Ar- 
rangement  and  Cultivation  of  ail  Garden  Flowers  ;  the  Manaoc 
went  of  the  Green-liousc,  I  lol-house,  and  Stove;  with  selected  Lists 
of  the  most  beautiful  annual^  biennial,  perennial^  qjiid  CJiotic  Flower- 
ing PlnnU*    Parts  I.  to  VI.   Small  8vo,  plates.'  ISSTXn 

This  work,  like  the  preceding  one,  is  a  failure,  but  Jn  a 
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and  appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the 
title ;  but  he  has  failed  for  want  of  clear  ideas,  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  has  written,  and  from  a 
controversial  ill-natured  spirit. 

The  work  commences  with  an  account  of  the  different  styles 
of  laying  out  flower-gardens ;  and  gives  wliat  is  intended  as  a 
description  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  £ng« 
lish  stvles*  We  shall  extract  the  whole  of  the  article  on  the 
French  style,  in  order  that  our  readers  tnay  compare  it  with 
what  we  have  said  on  this  style  in  the  preceding  review;  and 
judge  for  themselves  how  far  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  the 
Bumor  is  without  either  clear  ideas,  or  practical  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  flower-gardens : 

•*  The  French  partially  adopt  the  Italiaa  style  dose  to  Aeir  diftteanx  and 

houses ;  and,  beyotul  the  terraces,  lay  out  parterres,  sometimes  in  very  com* 
plicated  figures.  *  There  is  nothing,'  says  M.  Chomel,  *  more  ingenious  be- 
longing to  a  garden,  than  the  several  ways  of  marking  different  figures  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  specially  where  the  design  happens  to  be  well  contrived 
and  executed.  As  for  plain  parterres,  there  are  few  gardeners  so  ignorant  but 
they  know  how  to  mark  them  out ;  and  there  is,  inwwd,  so  great  a  variety  of 
other  parterres,  which  are  embroidered,  or  partly  cut-won,  with  borden, 
grass,  and  the  like,  that  there  wonhl  hr  no  end  of  enumerating  them,  so  lux- 
uriant have  peo; tie's  fancies  been  in  things  ol  tliis  kind.  It  may  be  said,  in 
genera],  that  liic  breadth  of  parterrej»  ouglit  tu  be  equal,  or  even  larger,  tiiaa 
the  outside  of  the  house  j  and,  as  to  length,  it  ought  to  be  so  contnved  that 
all  ih(  compartments  may  be  seen  from  the  house.' 

**  It  is  neef"^'-";^rv,  h(nvover,  to  remark  that,  though  th]-^.  v;n^  nnd  is  n  com- 
mon style  in  Frarn  t  ,  many  of  the  gardens  are  laid  out  ui  the  more  modern 
EngUsh  btyles,  more  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
seTeral  Engliiih  gardeners  have  been  employed  to  lay  out  the  higher  class  of 
gardens. 

"  The  celebrated  Evelyn,  who  visited  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  cives  distinct  descriptions  of  the  most  rema»able  giurdens 
near  Paris  at  that  period. 

**  Of  the  Tuileries,  he  says,  the  garden  is  *  rarely  contrived  for  privacy, 
shade,  or  company,  by  groves,  plantations  of  tall  trees,  espa^ially  diat  in  the 
middle,  being  of  elms,  and  another  of  mulberries.  There  is  a  labyrinth  of 
cypress,  noble  hedges  of  pomegranates,  fountains,  fish-ponds,  and  an  aviary. 
There  is  an  artificial  echo,  redoubling  the  words  distinctly,  and  is  never  with- 
out some  fair  nymph  singing  to  it.  This  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
we  are  let  into  another,  which,  being  kept  with  all  imaginable  accurateness,  as 
to  the  orangery,  precious  shrubs,  and  rare  fruits,  seoned  a  paradise.' 

"  In  1823,  NeiU  says,  the  flo%\ors  in  this  garden  were  few  in  species,  but 
planted  in  copious  profusion  ;  the  object  bemg  to  keep  the  parterres  gay  with 
brilliant  blossoms  of  various  colours.  He  particidarly  remai'kcd  asters  of 
many  hues,  French  marigolds,  balsams,  zmnias,  marvel  of  Peru ;  and  he  was 
told  that  many  hundred  Specimens  of  geraniums  were  annually  planted  in  the 
borders.  The  labyrinth  of  cypress  antl  hedL'es  of  pomegranate  mentioned  by 
Kvflyii  liave  disapjieared.  From  tiiere  bemu"  little  coai  SQioke  at  Paris,  the 
plants  thrive  as  well  almost  as  in  the  open  country. 

"  At  St.  Cloud,  Evel)rn  says,  the  Araibbhop  of  Paris  has  a  garden  *  newly 

watered  and  furnished  with  statues,  fountains,  and  groves :  the  walks  are  very 

fine ;  the  fountain  of  Laocoon  is  in  a  large  square  pool,  throwing  the  water 

near  forty  feet  hii^li,  and  having  alwnt  it  a  nudtitude  of  statues  and  Imsins, 

and  is  a  surprising  ol)ject ;  but  nothing  is  more  esteemed  tlian  the  cascade, 

iulling  from  the  great  i>teps  into  the  lowest  and  iungest  walk  from  Mount, 
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Parnassus,  which  consists  of  a  grotto,  or  shell-house,  on  the  summit  of  die 
hill,  wherein  are  divers  contrivances  and  w  ator-works  to  greet  the  spectators.* 

"  Of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  gardens,  at  Kiicllc,  he  says,  they  are  so  mairni- 
ficent,  *  that  I  doubt  whether  Italy  lias  any  exceeding  them  lor  vaj-ietie^  of 
pleasure.   The  garden  nearest  the  pavilion  is  a  parterre ;  having,  in  the  midst, 
divers  brass  statues  perpetually  spouting  water  into  an  ample  basin,  with  other 
fimires  of  the  same  metal  ;  btit  what  is  most  admiraMt-  is  the  vast  cnclostircs, 
aiul  a  variety  of  ground  in  tlic  \\\V]iv  garden  containing  vineyards,  lornfickls, 
meadows,  groves  (whereof  one  is  of  pLicnnuii  greens),  and  walks  of  vast 
lengths,  so  accurately  kept  and  cultivated,  that  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable. 
Here  are  also  fountains  chat  cast  water  to  a  great  height;  and  large  ponda, 
two  of  which  have  islands,  for  harbour  of  fowh,  of  which  there  is  i}:reat  store. 
One  of  these  islands  has  a  receptiu  1<'  for  them,  built  of  vast  pieces  of  rDck, 
near  fifty  feet  high,  grown  over  w  Jiii  moss,  ivy,  &c.,  hliaded,  at  a  competent 
distance,  with  tall  trees :  in  this  the  fowls  lay  and  breed.   We  then  saw  a 
large  and  very  rare  grotto  of  shell-woiit,  in  the  shape  of  satyrs,  and  other 
wild  fancies.    At  going  out,  two  extravagant  musketeers  shot  us  with  a  stream 
of  water  from  their  musket  barrels.' 

"  Of  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  he  says,  *  The  parterre  is,  indeed,  of 
box,  but  so  rarely  designed  and  accurately  cut  short,  that  the  embroidery 
makes  a  wonderful  effect  to  the  lodgmgs  which  front  it.  The  walks  are  exactly 
fair,  long,  and  variously  descending;  and  so  justly  planted  with  limes,  elms, 
and  other  trees,  that  nothing  can  be  more  <lclicious,  especially  that  of  the 
li  u  ulveam  hcdi;c,  which,  being  high  and  stately,  hursts  full  on  tlie  lountam.' 
And  Mr.  Neill  says,  these  are  adorned  with  many  fine  orange  trees,  statuary 
ornaments,  and  a  laige  circular  piece  of  water,  which  adds  to  the  embellisb- 
ment.   The  summer  onmgery  Is  adjoining ;  and  statues  and  vases  of  marble, 
placed  at  intervals,  encircle  ffotli.  Cieraniums,  in  pots,  are  placed  in  the  vases, 
so  that  the  j)Ots  are  hid  or  disLruiscd,  the  plant  appearing  to  grow  in  an  elegant 
vase,  and  its  foliage  and  Howers  are  directly  contrasted  with  the  white  marble. 
The  coUection  of  rose  trees  is  extensive,  and  planted  in  formal  squares,  like  a 
London  s^  nursery." 

This  is,  no  doubt,  pleasant  cnoiifrb  reading ;  but  will  it  give 
to  the  reader,  whether  an  amateur  or  a  practical  irm-dener,  any 
idea  of  the  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  French  parterre? 
Will  it,  to  use  the  language  of  the  author's  prospectus,  ex- 
plaiiiy  in  language  clear  and  intelligible  to  all  capacities,  the 
principles  of  taste  which  ought  to  guide  the  amateur  or  profes- 
sional gardener  in  laying  out  and  planting  his  grounds  "  in  the 
French  style?  A  writer  who  is  master  of  his  subject  does  not 
require  many  words  to  convey  its  characteristic  features  to  the 
mind  of  another ;  and,  had  the  author  really  known  the  points 
which  constitute  the  difference  between  a  French  flower-garden 
and  every  other,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  stated  tiiem.  Perhaps 
we  shall  be  told  that  he  has  given  a  plan  to  illustrate  the  French 
style ;  but  this  plan,  which  is  a  copy  from  Le  Blond  (whose 
work  we  have  now  before  us),  and  so  bad  a  copy  that  it  does 
not  distinguish  turf  from  dug  beds,  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
single  word  of  description ;  and,  indeed,  had  the  compiler  given 
Le  Blond's  description,  it  would  have  shown  how  very  unsuit- 
able the  plan  made  choice  of  is  for  such  a  publication  as  the 
fkfwer'GardeJi,  Le  Blond  speaks  of  his  design  as  one  of  the 
roost  magnificent  parterres  that. can  be  executed,  and  only  to 
be  carried  into  effect  in  a  large  square  space,  &c    Besidoizfehif  Google 
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ElaDj  a  perspective  view  is  given  of  a  French  gardeni  in  which, 
owever,  there  is  no  parterre.  It  is  partly  copied  from  a  plate 
of  Le  Rouge,  Recueilf  &c.,  and  partly  invention.  Literally,  it 
consists  of  three  straight  hedges  cut  into  urcades,  with  one  hedge 
of  arcades  placed  at  right  angles  to  them  ;  and  twelve  parallelo- 
gram beds,  with  a  number  of  statues,  vases,  and  figures  which 
might  be  introduced  into  any  garden  whatever. 

The  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Italian  garden  is  exactly  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  intended  to  describe  the  French  garden  ; 
and  it  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  the  two  woodcuts  that  are 
given  to  illustrate  it.  One  of  these  is  a  view  of  the  Isoia  Bella; 
and  the  other  is  a  composition.  In  the  last  are  brought  together 
the  pheasantry  designed  by  Repton  for  the  palace  at  Brighton ; 
an  Indian  tank  and  fountain,  also  designed  by  Repton  for  the 
same  palace;  the  glorieite  in  the  park  at  Sclionbrunn;  and 
various  objects,  which  have  no  more  to  do  with  an  Italian  garden, 
tlian  they  have  with  any  other.  The  mistake  in  the  compilation 
of  this  view  of  a  garden  consists  in  its  being  filled  with  orna* 
ments  common  to  any  style,  instead  of  exhibiting  those  features 
of  the  Italian  style  which  are  characteristic  of  it,  and  independent 
of  any  ornament 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  all  that  the  author  has  written 
respecting  the  Dutch  and  the  English  styles  is  equally  insuf* 
ficient  to  effect  the  object  of  the  book,  as  already  (juoted  from 
the  prospectus;  but  we  have  done  enough,  we  trust,  to  prove 
our  first  proposition. 

By  controversial  spirit,  we  allude  to  certain  pages  occupied 
with  dbcussions  which  took  place  in  the  Qimr/crij/  Journal  of 
AgricuUure^  respecting  the  excrementitious  secretions  of  plants ; 
and,  by  ill-nature,  we  allude  to  a  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in 
many  pages  of  the  work,  of  the  author's  disposition  to  find  fault 
where  he  can.  It  is  a  rule  with  us  never  to  say  anything  in  the 
review  of  a  book  that  we  should  shrink  from  repeating  in  the 
presence  of  the  author.  In  the  present  case,  we  should  have 
said  a  great  deal  more ;  but  that,  among  other  reasons,  we  dislike 
the  idea  of  decrying  any  work;  and  more  especially  one  which, 
considering  the  decorations  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  is 
cheap.  Every  number  of  the  work  is  ornamented  with  one  or 
more  groups  of  flowers,  printed  in  colours  by  the  very  ingenious 
process  invented  by  Mr.  Baxter,  and  which  will  probably  effect  a 
great  improvement  in  all  books  requiring  coloured  illustrations. 


Aht.  VII.  Catalogue  of  WotJa  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany^ 
Mural  ArchitecturSi  S^c^  lately  published,  tnith  tome  Account  of  thote 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

A  MALL  Edition  of  EngU^  Botany;  cmtaining  the  PUtnis  of 
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Great  Britaitif  arranged  according  to  the  Unna^an  Method^  and 
Iriefhf  described^    Nos.  19S.  and  194^  November*    Price  2s; 

Figures  and  Descriptions  the  Genera  of  British  Flowering 
PlantSf  mth  the  Scientific  and  English  NameSf  Linnaan  Class 
and  Ordei\  Natural  Order^  Generic  and  Specific  Characters, 
Brferencesto  the  most  popular  Botanical  Works^  Localities^  Time 
o/  Jlowertng^  and  Dissections^  showing  the  Essential  Characters* 
By  William  Baxter,  F.H.S.,  A.L.,  and  M.B,&,  &c,  Curator 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford*  No.  a^.,  November. 
Coloured,  Is,  6d. ;  plain,  is. 

These  woi  ks  continue  to  go  on  in  the  same  spirited  manner  iis 
before.  A  considerahle  number  of  species  or  vnrielies,  or  of 
varieties  new  to  the  British  flora,  ai  L  introduced  in  Mr.  Sowerbv*s 
work,  on  the  authority  of  eminent  British  botanists;  and,  in  Mr. 
Baxter's  number  for  November,  Clayt6n/a  alsinbides  is  fionrcd 
as  an  EngUsh  plant,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Paxton,  who  found 
it  **  in  an  elevated  part  of  a  large  plantation  bordering  Chats- 
worth  Park,  unquestionably  wild."  We  need  hardly  repeat  our 
Strong  recommendation  of  these  works  to  ail  who  wish  to  know 
anything  of  indigenous  botany. 

Iconcs  Phiularuni  ;  uj;  Dgurrs,  ii.ifh  brief  Descriptive  Characters 
a?id  litiuarks,  ({ffieiv  or  rurc  Plants,  selected  from  the  Author^  s 
Ih  i  barium.  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.IL,  LL.D., 
F.ll.A.,  and  L..S.,  ^c,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.    Parts  I  to  IV.    Price  14-5.  each. 

This  work  being  now  completed,  agreeably  to  the  prospectus 
published  in  our  last,  p.  ^O?^  we  have  only  again  strongly  to 
recommend  it* 

The  Gardetiet^s  Gazette,  a  WeeHi/  Jounial  of  Sciericc,  Literature, 
and  General  Nexvs.    London.    Weekly.  5d, 

Tlie  idea  of  publishing  a  Gardener^s  Gazette  is  a  trood  one: 
it  forms  an  exceedingly  convenient  medium  for  tlie  publication  of 
the  accounts  of  the  provincial  horticultural  and  floricultural 
societies,  and  for  the  advertisements  of  nurserymen,  tiorists,  and 
others  connected  with  nrardLMiiiiL:;.  We  must,  however,  com- 
plain of  the  editor  for  filliiio  his  columns,  and  sometimes  entire 
])aL,^(  s,  with  articles  from  this  Magazine;  sometimes  of  great 
length,  as  was  the  case  of  our  article  on  the  trulile,  which  was 
divided  into  three  portions,  published  in  three  different  gazettes, 
and  only  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  last.  The  editor  is 
perfectly  welcome  to  abuse  ns  as  much  as  he  chooses,  if  he  thinks 
it  will  be  of  any  advantage  to  him  to  do  so ;  but  we  must  protest 
against  his  making  use  of  our  property  to  the  extent  which  he 
has  done.  We  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  honour,  whether 
it  is  fair  to  do  this^  and  how  he  would  like  it  if  he  were  placed 
in  our  situation. 
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The  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economj/.  In  monthly  8vo  numbers, 
1.  to  29.    Price  (yd.  each.  London. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  periodical,  which  deserves  to  be 
extensively  circulated*  The  only  thing  which  surprises  us  re- 
specting it  is,  that  there  is  not  a  greater  number  of  original 
correspondents ;  but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  there  being 
no  editor's  name.  A  magazine,  where  the  articles  it  contains 
stand  on  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  may  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  public  under  anonymous  editorship ;  but  this  is  much  less 
likely  to  be  the  case  where  the  object  is  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  matters  of  fact,  not  so  much  from  books  as  from 
living  persons. 

On  the  Varieties.  Properties^  ajid  Classification  of  Wheat.  By 
John  Le  Couteur,  Es(].,  Captain  H.  P.  late  104th  Regiment, 
Colonel  1st  Regiment  lloyal  Jersey  Militia,  Aide  dc  Camp  to 
the  Kini^r.     Jersey,  8vo,  122  pages,  and  5  plates* 

Shearsmith,  London. 

The  importance  of  selecting  varieties  suitable  for  different  soils 
and  climates,  of  the  principal  plants  in  cultivation  in  the  garden 
and  farm,  may  be  said  to  be  just  beginning  to  be  understood ; 
and  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  first  persons  to 
call  attention  to  this  subject  was  Mr.  David  Bishop,  in  his  Causal 
Botany^  pulished  in  182d,  (See  Vol.  V,  p.  455^  and  Vol.  VI. 
p.  99.)  Colonel  Le  Couteur's  attention  was  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject in  1831,  when  he  accidentally  saw,  with  astonishment  and 
pleasure,  about  80  distinct  sorts  of  wheat  growing  in  a  nursery 
garden  in  Jersey;  some  7  ft*  high,  some  only  4ii ;  the  ears  of 
some  S  in.  long,  others  6  in* 

**  Professor  La  Gasca,  whose  they  were,  happened  to  join  me ;  and,  though  a 

stranger,  he  politely  explained  their  nature  to  me. 

"  1  rcqiicstci!  hint  t<>  visit  niy  crops  the  fbllnwini:  day.  1  considered  tlu  m 
as  pure,  at  loist  a^  uuiaixcd,  as  those  of  my  neiglibuuri> ;  when»  to  my  dismu}  , 
he  drew  fiwn  tbree  fields  three  and  twenty  aorta  ;  acme  white  wheat,  some 
red,  some  liver-coloured ;  some  spring  wheat ;  some  dead  ripe,  the  com 
shaking  out ;  some  ripe,  some  half  so ;  some  in  a  milky  state,  and  some  grmi. 

**  1  reflected  on  the  subject,  and  immediately  became  convinced  that  no  crop, 
in  that  state,  could  either  produce  the  greatest  weight  of  corn,  pve  the 
largest  quantity  of  flour,  or  niake  the  best  or  lightest  bread,  such  -an  would  be 
produced  from  a  field  in  an  eoual  and  perfect  state  of  ripeness. 

"  I  directly  conceived  a  {)lan  to  endeavour  practically  to  ascertain  the 
relative  properties  of  the  best  and  most  productive  sorts  of  ■wheat.  I  re- 
quested Professor  La  (ianca  to  show  ine  those  which  he  considered  the  best. 
He  pointed  out  fourteen  sorts  :  these  I  grew  with  extreme  care,  in  the  mode 
that  will  be  described  hereafter. 

**  Hie  great  first  principle  I  wish  to  advocate  is,  the  proper  adaptation  of 
varieties  of  wheat  to  the  various  soils  ;ind  cllniates;  since  it  is  the  suitableness 
of  each  sort  to  each  soil  that  will  cn;iliU'  the  farmer  to  pay  the  rent  of  his 
land,  by  sowing  one  variety  wiiere  he  wouid  be  unable  to  do  so  by  attempting 
to  grow  another  of  a  seemmgly  better  sort.'' 

In  the  1st  chapter,  "on  the  Variclies  of  Wheat,"  the  author 
observes  tliat,  though  much  has  been  written  on  the  subjggj^— q 
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"  No  writer  has  yet  caled  die  attentioa  of  the  agritfulttirat  ivotM  to  the 

cultivation  of  pure  sorts,  originating  from  one  fliBgle  gndn.    It  is  coatended 
that  this  has  been  rlic  root  of  all  evil." 

"  Thf  learned  Prok  -sor  had  been  theoreticallv  employed  in  the  clavsifit  nt  ion 
and  Hcieutific  exKiuinatiou  of  wheat  »h  a  plant,  in  the  research  and  consider- 
ation of  aU  its  wietitt ;  but  it  had  esoiped  him  Co  coiuider  itm  its  properticii 
with  relation  to  the  food  of  man.  Hiis  practical  view  the  author  took  of  it, 
and  he  determined  to  attempt  to  d;  ^<  r>v(T  whidi  were  the  most  farinaceous 
and  nrtxluctive  varietie»,  by  couipuriqg  their  charactere  and  produce,  ooe  with 
another." 

The  j^reat  value  of  Colonel  Le  Couteur's  coaciusiuiis  consists 
ill  his  having  combiiiecl  tJie  coubiileration  of  quality,  as  well  as 
quantity,  in  his  researches;  and  accordingly,  in  the  tabular 
v!»nv,s  which  lie  has  given  of  his  experiments,  -nine  varieties  are 
proved  to  be  remarkjible  for  the  length,  strength,  and  weight  of 
their  straw  ;  others  for  the  weight  of  their  grain,  and  the  number 
of  loaves  that  may  be  made  from  a  bushel  of  the  flour;  some 
for  the  colour  of  the  grain,  8cc. ;  some  varieties  are  tender  and 
late,  and  others  hardy  and  earl}',  and  so  on.  But  we  must  refer 
the  agriculturist  to  Colonel  Le  Couteur's  pamphlet.  From  Mr, 
Lawson  of  Edinburgh,  M.  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  or  Mr.  Charl- 
wood  of  London,  we  believe  that  seeds  of  the  best  Tariettes  may 
be  procured  in  moderate  quantities. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  show  that  Colonel  Le 
Couteur  has  rendered  a  very  important  service  to  the  growers  of 
wheat}  not  only  iu  Britain,  but  ia  every  part  of  the  world,  wliere 
that  grain  is  cultivated;  and  we  only  wish  that  British  farmers 
had  sufficient  acuteness  and  nicety  of  calculation,  to  benefit  0*ota 
the  facts  which  he  has  elicited  by  experiment.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  trust  that  Colouei  Le  Couteur  will  prosecute  bis  re* 
searches,  and  that  other  scientific  agriculturists  will  take  up  the 
subject  as  he  has  done,  in  d liferent  parts  of  the  country. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  lately  received  from 
Colonel  Le  Couteur  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nicety  of  calcu- 
lation that  is  requisite  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  im* 
portance  of  the  subject.  We  introduce  it  not  only  because  we 
know  that  a  number  of  agriculturists  read  our  Magazine,  as  well 
as  gardeners,  but  also  because  we  think  it  will  teach  the  yoonc 
gardener  to  apply  this  kind  of  calculation  to  subjects  connected 
with  his  profession :  for  example,  to  the  weight  and  quality  of 
vegetables  cut  green,  and  to  roots,  fruits,  &c. 

**  It  is  sui'prising  how  seriously  the  seasons  afl'eet  wheat,  thoud|i  iu  the 
bsst  soils,  ana  those  soils  under  careful  preparation.  No.  1.  (Jersey  Dantsic), 
of  which,  in  1833,  27  grains  weighed  a  scmple,  this  year  required  33  to  idake 
that  weight.     No.  2.  (Sm;il!  !{ound)  is  still  smaller:  in  1833,  28  grains 
weighed  I  scruple,  but  in  ih^ii,  it  recjuired  40.     Is'o.  5,  in  1833,  required 
20  grains  for  1  scruple,  and  in  1837,  30  grains.     Mo.  8,  in  1833,  required 
SB  grains  to  make  I  scmple,  but  m  1836»  24  grams.   The  Triticum  ftstf^oim  ' 
var.  Talavera  belle^iiensis  in  the  only  sort  which  nmains  at  19  gnim  to  # 
scrapie.    This  difference  in  the  weight  of  grains  to  a  given  qnantitv,  rarried  m 
on  to  a  bushel,  next  to  a  (quarter,  then  to  an  acre,  and  lastly  to  the  produce  ^ 
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of  a  great  a)untr)',  rmlily  accountii  for  the  astoniahiug  diflcrciice  ol  the  value 
4>f  crope  in  different  seasons.** 

Col.  Le  Couteur  has  kiiRlly  sent  us  five  samples  of  his  best  va- 
rieties, wiiich  we  have  divided  equally,  between  SainiH^l  Taylor, 
£sq.,  Whittinnrham,  Stokefei  ry,  Norfolk  ;  Mr.  Goi  i  ie,  Annat 
Gardens^near  Errol,  Perth ;  aod  Mr.  Laud,  nuriicrymaii,  Duodee*. 

Chemistry  of  Nature^  designed  as  a  jpopidar  Exposition  of  the 
Chemical  Constitution  and  Relations  Natund  Ohjects^  and  as 
a  General  Introduction  to  the  Studj/  of  Chemical  Science*  By 
Hago  Reid,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Glasgowr  Higli 
School,  and  Glasgow  Mechanics*  Institute.    8vo,  312  jiages. 

This  is  just  such  a  book  as  we  have  long  wished  to  see  pub- 
lished ;  an  iutrochiction  to  chemistry  adapted  to  general  readers, 
who  liave  not  the  means  of  performing  chemical  experiments, 
or  who  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  The  following  extract  from  the 
preface  will  give  such  an  idea  of  this  little  book  as  will,  we  trust, 
strongly  recommend  it  to  every  young  gardener :  ^ 

**  This  Work  b  not  designed  to  convey  instructions  for  perfbrming  experi* 
meats,  but  as  ft  book  to  be  read  by  those  who  may  desire  some  general  know- 

leilge  of  tlu-  n:itiirc  of  chemical  phenomena,  the  method  of  chemic  al  research, 
and  tin-  iii  iiuu  r  in  which  chemical  experimt'nt>  are  commonly  nia<le  ;  and 
wiio  may  tccl  an  interest  hi  btudyiug  those  luitural  phciiuiucna  which  conttLKt 
in  diemical  actions.  Being  convinced  that  a  complete  knowled<^e  of  the 
sulyect  is  always  desired,  even  by  those  who  read  only  for  general  inrormation, 
those  topics  which  the  voliune  embraces  are  entered  into  very  fiiUy,  so  that  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  them  may  he  obtained. 

**  The  author  hopes  that,  from  the  explanatory  manner  in  which  the  subjects 
arc  treated,  and  tne  interest  which  always  accompanies  descriptions  of  the 
how  a$ut  why  in  natural  phenomena,  the  work  may  be  useful  as  an  introduction 
to  the  stmly  of  chemistry,  even  for  those  wlio  intend  to  pursue  the  science 
m«»re  fiillv  iifterwanl.s.  It  is  of  great  advantage,  before  (  nterinir  on  any  stndy, 
to  have  a  L'encral  notion  of  its  scope  tmd  l>earmg,  and  of  tiie  terma  employed. 

**  These  aie  two  striking  I'eatures  in  the  stiite  of  science  in  moderu  times  ; 
the  great  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  which  has  been  acquu*ed,  and  the 
adaptation  of  that  Icnowledge  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  all  who  possess  the 
simple  qualification  of  being  able  to  read.  Mankind  have  not  been  slow  to 
avad  themselves  of  the  opportunities  tluis  presented  to  thenj ;  and  scientific 
information  has  been  found  so  useful,  so  agreeable,  and  now  so  essential,  from 
'  the  very  circumstance  of  its  universal  dilKision,  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  con- 
sidered a  necessaiy  port  of  a  general  education." 

Hisfofy  and  Topography  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  By  the  Rev. 
W»  B*  Stonefaouse,  M.A.  Paits  I.  and  11.  4to^  plates  and 
maps. 

This  work  is  noticed  here  on  account  of  the  very  excellent  de- 
scription which  it  contains,  illustrated  by  two  plans  of  the  process 
of  warping  (p.  36.  to  44.)  We  are  not  aware  of  there  being  so 
full  a  description  of  the  process  given  tn  any  other  work.  The 
account  of  Vermuyden's  drainage  is  also  very  interesting;  and 
there  is  an  excellent  description  (p.  68.  and  69.)  of  a  decoy. 
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EUioiiOf^s  Hobari  Town  Jlmanackf  and  Rot^s  Fan  Diem^9 
Land  Ammalf  fur  1887*  8to»  two  maps  and  a  vigu($tl«. 
i'lobart  Xown* 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  receiiring  any  book  from  W\\  Die- 
men's  Land,  that  being  the  country  and  climate  which  we  prefer 
to  all  others,  as  coming  the  nearest  to  the  finest  parts  of  the 
climate  of  England.  In  the  Almanack^  we  ;ij  e  happy  to  observe 
an  account  of  various  useful  institutions  established  in,  liobart 
Town,  such  as  schools,  a  mechanics'  institution,  a  book  society, 
an  inspector  of  live  stock  and  slaughter-houses,  a  board  of  roiids 
and  bridjnres,  &c.  The  Aiimial  contains  a  general  view  of  the 
past  and  present  state  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  whicli  is  in- 
cluded an  excursion  to  Port  Arthur,  the  perusal  of  which  will 
be  found  highly  interesting;  thouirh,  we  must  acknowledge,  not 
very  inviting.  The  following  paaigraph  stands  at  the  end  of  tlie 
Alnianadc  for  November :  — 

*'  The  projaress  of  vegetation  u  now  very  rapid  :  avail  yourself  of  oecaaiNiai 
sliowers  to  plant  out  cabbages,  &c.  Young  ptas,  potatoes,  goostlx  rrios,  aiuf 
strawberrie:i  arc  now  in  season.  If  anything  can  call  forth  the  exertions  of  the 
the  hotbaadaian,  aad  reader  his  rural  occiipatioa  dcli^nful,  it  \&  the  joyous 
prospect  which  nU  fidds  and  herds  now  afford  him.'* 

In  December,  hay  harvrst  is  general  tin ouirlioiit  the  Island; 
and  towards  the  end  ul  ilie  niontli,  barley  harvest  Ix'^ins,  July 
is  the  principal  winter  month,  respecting  wliich  it  is  said,  — 

"The  average  temperature  of  this  month  is  as  low  as  4cr  of  Fidireaheit;  the 
weather,  however,  thotiL^h  occasionally  wet,  is,  on  the  whole,  serene  nn;!  plea- 
sant, affonling  cver^  opportunity  to  carry  on  the  operations  oi  the  farm  by 
plough  and  otherwise.'' 

Of  May  it  is  said>  — 

This  and  the  ensuing  month  may  be  considered  as  the  depth  of  winter  in 

Van  Diemen*s  Lnnd  ;  for,  before  July  h:is  ex[»ircd  and  August  conimenceil, 
various  indications  of  the  approacliing  spring  are  put  forth.  V^tation,  ex- 
cept ia  the  eveigreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  LsIauU,  is  completely  at  a  stand." 

FRANCE. 

Histoire  Nahirelle  dcs  lies  Canaries,    Par  MM,  P.  Barker- 
Webb,  et  Sabin  Benheiot»  Membres  de  pliisieurs  Acad^ies 
et  Soci^t^s  savantes.   Oavnige  pnbli^  sons  les  auspices  de  M. 
Guizot^  Ministre  de  rinstmction  Publique.  Large  4to  and 
plates.  Paris. 

This  admirable  work  (in  every  le^jxt  i  a  model  of  its  kind) 
continues  to  maintain  the  same  style  of  excellence  wiili  which  it 
commenced.  The  22d  livraison,  iiow  before  us,  contains  an 
interesting  View  of  thu  Ucgion  of  Heaths  in  the  Valley  of  Palmar 
in  Teneriffe;  a  View  of  the  Village  of  Adexe,  in  whiJii  the  palm 
and  the  dromedary  arc  seen  among  the  scenery ;  and  figures  of 
W6bb«a  platysepala  Spach ;  a  new  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
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//yperidne«e^  Ondiiis  loiigifolia  Willdy  a  very  beautiful  specie^; 
and  Zrbtus  BroussondtJi  Clioisjr.  Seeds  and  /dried  specimens  of 
these  and  many  more  fine  plants  will,  we  trust,  be  sent  home  by 
Dr*  Lipp<^ ;  who^  according  to  the  last  accounts,  will,  earjy  in 
the  next  spring,  leave  Madeira  for  the  Canaries.  The  fJi^Unre 
Natwelle  des  lies  Canaries  is  to  be  completed  in  50  liyraisons, 
whiQh  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  at  6  financs  each»  amd  the 
price  raised  considerably  to  noo^^ubscrlbers. 

GERMANY. 

All^cmcinc  Garlenzeiiung.    Nos.  1 2.  to  40. ;  from  March  25.  to 
.     October  27.  1837.    Condticteci  by  F.  Otto,  Royal  Prussian 
Garden  Director ;  and  Dr.  Dietrich,  Teacher  in  the  Garden 
Institution  of  Berlin. 

The  fifth  year  since  this  work  commenced  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  consists  chiefly  of  translations  from  the  English  bo- 
tanical periodicals,  but  in  part,  also,  of  original  matter ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  should  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  useM  garden 
periodicals  that  ever  has  been  published  in  Oermany. 

Verha?idiuvgen  des  Vcreins  zur  Be/  brdvrung  des  Gartenbaucs  in 
den  KonigUch  Prussisc/ien  Staalen.  Transactions  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Prussia,  &c.  Vol.  XII.  Part  IL  4fto. 
Berlin, 

Ferhandkmgen  des  Vereins  zur  Bfforderuns  des  Garten  und  JPH^ 
baueSf  <Us  Section  der  Frankfurtisehen  Gesdlschq/f  zur  Btfcr* 
dertmg  NUixUcher  Kunste  und  deren  Hulfimssensht^lmi  Sfc. 
Transactions  of  the  Frankfort  Society  for  the  Advanoemient  of 
Garden  and  field  Culture;  being  a  Section  of  the  F^kfort 
Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Usrful  Arts  and  tfaeur 
subservient  Sciences,  &c.   4to.   Part  I.    Frankfort,  18S7. 

Tlie  Frankfort  Horticultnral  Society  was  established  in  1835, 
and  the  prcst  nt  is  the  first  part  of  their  TramacHons*  This  part 
contains  several  papers  of  considerable  length ;  among  which 
is  a  very  copious  account  of  the  Mode  of  cultivating  the  Hya- 
cinth at  Haarlem ;  an  abridgment  of  which,  from  the  author's 
MS.,  was  given  in  this  Magazine  some  years  back.  There 
is  a  good  article  on  the  Culture  of  Ericas  ;  a  notice  respecting 
the  death  of  Douglas,  which  does  great  honour  to  M.  Rinz,  and 
to  the  Society,  and  which  led  to  the  very  handsome  subscription 
of  the  p^ai  dtners  and  amateurs  of  Frankfort,  amounting  to  15/. 
There  is  an  article  on  the  I  lower-Beds  of  English  CTaidens,  one 
on  Amateurship,  and  a  third  on  Landscape-Garden ing  ;  wliich 
articles  we  shall  translate,  and  publish  in  this  Magazine  as 
soon  as  we  can  find  room.  Besides  these  articles,  there  are  a 
number  of  very  judicious  selections  from  this  Magazine,  and, 
among  theses  our  article  on  the  Progress  of  Gardening  during 
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the  Year  ISS^  wUh  some  Femarks  and  cormtiona*  which  m^baU 
vlaewfaere  make  uae  of* 

Scchies  1*)  (  iss-l'crzcicJniiss  der  verschitdeucn  fcnun  Tafch  Ohsfsor^ 
ten^  GeJiolze  fur  Gar  ien-Anlageru  GeuLachshaus-PJIaiizi  n,  t^-c, 
for  1837-8,  welche  bet  S.  ufirl  J.  Rinz,  Kunst  und  Handrls- 
Gartner  in  Frankfurt  aw  Main,  zu  haben  shid  :  that  is,  The 
Sixth  priced  Catalogue  of  Fi  uit  Trees,  Ornanu  nial  and  Use- 
ful Plants,  &c,,  propagated  and  sold  by  S.  and  J.  Rinz,  Nur- 
serymen^  Praiiktort  on  the  Maine*  8vo,  pp.  31.  Frankfort^ 
1837. 

Ver^richniss  der  Gf  'yfhaus^Pfanzen  des  Freyherrn  Carl  von 
Hiigdf  No.  IX.  Catalogue  of  Green-house  PlantSy  cultivated 
ia  the  ipirden  of  Baron  Hugel,  at  Hietzing,  near  VienDa ;  with 
the  priees  indicated  at  which  they  will  be  sold  or  exchanged, 
Paroph*  j^fo,  46  pages.   Vienna,  iaS7« 


Art.  VIII.    Literary  Notices. 

KottAB^S  History  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners  and 
Farmers  is  translated|  and  will  be  put  to  press  before  this  notice 
sees  the  light. 

Etsm^son  Naharal  Hisiiny  (in  which  the  habits  of  varioas  birds 
injurious  to  gardens  are  noticed),  by  Charles  Waterton^  Esq., 
will  appear  about  Christmas. 

The  Bote  Amatew^s  Guide^  by  T*  Rivers,  jun.,  including  plans 
kft  rosartums,  will  shortly  be  pot  to  press,  and  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  prove  an  excellent  work. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Concentration  of  the  Sun's  7lai^s»  as  apfUcd 
to  Horticulture  and  Agriadture^  by  Robert  Gauen,  is  in  the  prea% 
and  wUl  shortly  be  published  subscription. 

A  botanical  periodical,  by  Baron  Hugel,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  notanical  Begister^  but  with  definite  side-headings 
fer  geography,  history,  year  of  introduction,  propagation,  culture^ 
&C.,  as  in  WiUdenow's  AbbUdung,  and  Maund's  Botanist;  im» 
provements  which  we  have  many  years  ago  stated  are  greatljr 
wanted  for  the  Botanical  Begister  and  the  Botanical  Magazine* 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

■         » » • 

Art.  L    General  Notices, 

What  u  Snrnce?  '*  Is  it  soTnothing,'*a?5  Aristotle  has  it,  "which  we  know,"  in 
contradistincuon  to  art,  "  wlvicii  is  something  which  we  do  'i "  Does  true  aciencc 
consist,  as  Bacon  declares,  ni  *'the  knowIediKe  of  facts  TbeD  statistics  is  a 
sdence.  It  possesses  the  five  constituent  elements  of  a  science,  as  enumerated 
by  the  Fiench  ideologists;  nsmeiy.  Facts,  Nomenclatiirc^  Systematic  Ctas8ific»- 
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lion,  Tfaeofy,flnd  Method*  ^Sdenee,^  says  Sir  John  Herachel  (TVvaAtf  on  2Vh#. 
P^loi*  t>.  18.),  ''is  the  knowledge  of  many,  orderly  and  methodically  digWtiiHI  Mid 

arranged,  vo  as  to  become  attainable  by  one  "  The  knowledge  of  reasons  and 
their  conclusions  constitutes  abstract  sncncc  ;  that  of  causes  and  their  effecta, 
and  of  the  laws  uf  nature,  oonstitutes  natural  science.  1  be  mductive  process 
of  Illation  (inlerence)  fcrnit  a  science;  the  synthetic  prooem  of  ^tiou  pro- 
duoes  art:  erery  art  ia»  therefore,  posterior  to,  and  exists  only  in  virtue  o(,  its 
correlative,  anterior  science,  of  which  it  is  the  cfTect.  Statistlc^^,  therefore, 
like  other  subjects  of  hnrnnn  thouuht,  may  be  viewed  both  as  a  science  and  an 
.  art.  Considered  as  a  process  of  inference  from  particulars  to  generals,  or 
from  many  to  one,  it  is  a  science;  and,  considered  as  the  application  of  general 
principles  to  uidividual  cases,  H  is  an  art,  precisely  the  same  as  any  other  sub- 
division of  the  natural  and  at^tract  sciences.  Those  who  sneer  at  art  as  some- 
thin?  very  contemptible,  should  be  reminded  that  every  art  is  the  legitimate 
ortspring  of  a  science ;  and  that  the  principles  of  art  are  the  result  of  scientiftc 
induction.  Every  rational  art  has  reference  to  an  d  priori  theory,  a  precon- 
ceived principle,  obtained  by  reasoning  scientifically  fVon  the  particular  to  the 
general;  or,  as  logicians  phrase  it,  hSm  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  If  the 
march  of  intellect  be  a  desirable  march,  it  assuredly  is  more  important  to 
proceed  securely,  than  nifjidly,  never  forgetting  the  great  Baconian  maxim, 
"Uuuiinum  intellectui  non  piuuix  addend^,  se^potius  plumbum  et  pondera.** 
(Aikenanm,  Not.  26.  1836.)  V 

Anomalous  Structntre  m  Dieafylcdotus.  —  M.  DecaisDc  has  presented  to  the 
Acaileniy  of  Sciences  a  work  on  the  family  of  the  Lardizabalr^',  and  some  im- 
portant olwcrvations  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  wood  of  the  genera 
Menispcrmum  and  /Iristolochia.  Dicotyiedones  are  known  at  first  sigiit  Uv 
the  concentrie  zones  which  are  annually  formed  around  the  ligneous  axis  of 
the  first  year;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  a  layer  of  wood  is  formed,  them  is 
also  a  layer  of  bark;  so  that  their  number  corresponds  exactly  with  the  nge  of 
the  plant.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Ducaisue,  there 
arc  several  modifications  of  this  law,  hitherto  r^arded  as  general,  and  of 
which  he  states  the  following 

1.  The  wood  of  the  menispermums  diiftn  from  that  of  other  dicotyledonous 
plants  in  haviDg  no  concentric  annual  layers.  The  woody  fibre  remains  simple^ 
•A\\>\  is  not  divi<!ed  in  its  Ininth,  as  in  other  dicotyiedones;  but  it  increases  in 
length  by  the  aiinuaJ  formation  of  a  new  layer,  w  ithout  the  first,  ami  withui  the 
bark.  The  layer  without  each  of  the  woody  hbres  ceases  to  grow  after  the  first 
year  of  v^etation. 

2.  The  aristolochias  differ  from  themenispcnnimis  in  many  rejects ;  for  in 

some  species  (J.  si()ho,  &c.)  there  arc  annual  concentric  zones,  and  in  others 
(A.  labiosa,  yf.  dcmatitis)  the  woodv  fi!src  is  divided  by  the  inter[)osition  of 
imperfect  cellular  rays,  converging  between  them  towards  the  centre,  in^  the 
manner  of  a  fan.  These  two  modifications  according  to  the  ejqteriments  dted, 
d»  not  appear  to  depend  upon  differences  in  the  climate  or  seasons. 

X  The  stem  of  tne  aristolochias  has  only  one  point  of  organisation,  which 
is  common  to  it  and  the  menispermums ;  nanx  ly,  the  disposition  of  the  bark, 
which  is  seen  in  the  form  of  small  fd)res  opposite  to  those  of  the  wood;  but 
the  fibres  of  the  bark  appear  to  increase  at  tlie  same  time  with  those  of  the 
wood,  since  they  are  equal  in  numher,  and  opposite* 

4.  In  some  menispermums  (Ciss^mpelos  Pardra,  C6cculus  /aurifolius) 
new  tissMc,  --itiijlfir  in  appearance,  but  destitute  of  spiral  vessels  and  bark,  is 
seen  at  the  end  of  several  vrars,  without  the  first,  forinin[r  nround  them  a  con- 
centric layer.  This  formation  being  oflcn  repeated  gives  liie  appearance  ui  a 
number  of  Uyeii.  But  each  of  them  requires  many  years*  growth,  mstead  of 
6nly  one.  As  soon  as  the  new  li^ieous  formation  appears,  the  old  woody 
fibre  ceases  to  grow,  and  the  cambium  to  form  perfect  wooil.  In  this  ca'JO, 
the  bark  not  belonging  to  the  circle  first  formed,  instead  of  being  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  tree,  as  in  all  other  dicotyledonous  plants  yet  known^  is  in 

the  centre,  and  near  the  pith.  * 
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5.  The  menupennums  reseoible  otlier  dicotyledones  (of  which  they  Torm  a 
part)  by  the  anmial  formation  of  a  layer  of  camhimn  into  wood  ;  hut'tliflVr  in 
the  woody  fibre  not  being  divided  as  they  increase  in  length,  and  in  the  coni^ 

t>Iete  absence  of  the  cortical  body  formed  by  the  Uber.  {UE'cho,  Sept.  9. 
1837.) 

Transportifig  PianU  and  Seeds  from  Abroad. — The  foHown^  exlneli 

from  the  instructions  relative  to  this  subject  given  by  M.  Mirtyei  to  the  ex* 
pLilition  in  the  Astrolabe: — "  Formerly,  in  long  vov  i'jo^,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
reserve  plants  alive  for  any  length  of  time.  Dnnni^  flic  voyage,  they  were 
able  to  perish  from  many  circumstances ;  and,  uikhi  their  arrival,  it  was  ne- 
cesmry  to  pay  a  heavy  duty»  without  any  dmwnick.  Now,  however,  by  % 
sure  and  simple  process,  seeds  and  plants  may  be  brought  from  the  flratt  iil»> 
tant  countries,  with  the  cert;«ipty  of  the  greater  number  of  tht^m  f^rnvin^  safb. 
The  mode  recommended  by  the  En^hsh  gnrtlencr,  Luschnath  (?)  is  this:  — 
He  places  in  the  bottom  of  a  strong  water-tight  box.  a  layer  of  clay  reduced 
to  A  proper  moist  and  soft  consistency ;  and  aSore  this  young  ligneous  plants 
with  the  leaves  stripped  off,  laid  horizontally  ndebv  side.  He  next  s^treads 
above  tlicsc  plants  anoth^  layer  of  cla\ ,  sinnlar  to  the  first ;  and  beats  it  well 
with  a  large  wooden  mallet,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  water  arxf  su- 
perfluous air,  leaving  to  the  plants  only  just  as  much  space  as  they  can  till. 
He  continues  to  spread  alteimtely  a  layer  of  plants  and  a  layer  of  day,  until 
the  box  is  quite  full,  taking  Are  to  beat  properly  every  layer  of  day;  rad^ 
finally,  the  box  is  hermetically  closed.** 

M.  Fischer,  director  of  the  Tni[i('rial  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg, 
writes  thus,  m  1836  : — *'  J^oine  ligneous  plants,  packed  nccordini;  to  the  method 
of  LuschuacU  (?),  which  have  been  sent  from  Kio  Janeiro  to  St.  Petersbui^ 
have  arrived  there  for  the  most  part  alive,  after  a  voyage  of  more  five 
mooths;  and  others,  which  were  packed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  died.** 

This  method  is  also  applicable  to  seeds.  Thev  should  ho  placed  in  layers 
between  strata  uf  clay,  and  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  thnt,  shoidd 
any  of  them  gci  minatc  during  the  voyage,  which  is  not  unfrequent,  they  miglit 
not  ii^re  one  another.  %  this  method,  seeds,  and  a  great  many  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  known  to  lose  their  gcrniinative  prop)erty  in  a 
short  time,  may  he  brought  safely  to  Kuropc,  and  thrive  there  if  properly 
treated.  In  the  same  box  both  seeds  and  plants  may  be  packed  at  <»e  time. 
{UE'cho  du  Aloudc  Savant,  Aug.  1837.) 

Ewnrif  Bud^  wkenUthoott  tendt  down  MooH  wider  the  Barky  as  a  seed  does  m 
the  soil.  **  The  PterocArpus  marsilpium,  one  of  the  most  beautiAil  ofthe 
trees  of  the  East  Indies,  and  which  grows  in  the  greatest  perfectidh  about  Malac- 
ca, affording  by  its  elegant  ^^ide-cxpanding  boughs,  and  thick,  spreading,  pinnated 
leaves,  a  shade  equally  deligiitful  with  that  of  the  far-fanied  tamarind  tree,  ts 
readily  pro[)ugated  by  cuttings  of  all  sizes,  even  if  planted  alter  the  pieces  have 
been  cut  for  many  months,  and  ap|>car  quite  dry,  and  fit  only  Ibr  the  fira.  I 
have  witnessed  sorae»  of  from  3in.to  7  in.  in  diameter,  and  10  ft.  or  12ft. 
come  to  be  fine  trees  in  a  frv,  years.  While  watching  the  transformation  of 
the  log  into  the  tree,  1  have  hvvu  able  to  tr-.w  the  progress  of  tfic  radicles  from 
the  buds,  which  bc^m  to  shoot  from  the  upper  nurt  ofthe  stuuip  a  few  da^-s  after 
it  had  been  placed  in  the  ground,  and  marked  their  progress  till  Aey  renche<i 
the  earth.  13v  elevating  the  bark,  minute  fibres  are  seen  to  descend  coHtCMp»« 
raneously  as  the  bud  shoots  into  a  branch.  In  a  few  ^\  et  ks,  these  nrc  seen  to 
interlace  each  other.  In  less  than  two  years,  the  living  fibrous  system  is  com- 
plete; and,  in  five  yc^s,  no  veatige  ol  its  log  origin  can  be  perceived.  Its 
diameter  and  height  are  doubled,  aud  the  tree  is,  in  lul  respects,  as  ele^tnt  and 
beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  produeed  from  seed.  These  dews  are  intmuced^ 
because  I  think  they  afford  a  clear  explanation  of  the  process  of  nature,  which, 
with  so  little  assistance,  converts  branches  into  trees,  nTvrl  will  help  to  unfold 
those  subsequent  steps,  by  which  the  baiue  j)i  (>cess  inodilied,  that,  ie^tead 
of  a  full-formed  beautiful  tree,  the  bough  is  tortured  into  u  grott^quc  dwurf.** 
(/fort.  3>aiw.,  iv.  p.  227.) 
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CmboUy  Htfilrugen,  urul  Oxj/gen  in  different  Kinds  of  IVuOil,  —  Two  Ocrumn 
chemists,  M,  Petersen  .mil  ScIioiIKt,  have  made  elahorate  experiments  in 
order  to  aj>ccrtaii»  the  quuiuities  of  carbon,  li^  drogeiij  and  oxygen  contained  in 
each  ^tecies  of  wood.  They  have  analysed  24  dtflbraut  Itinds ;  und,  after  hav- 
ing dried  them  and  reduced  them  to  powd«r»  they  have  taken  100  parts  of  catih 
ID  weT£^ht,  an(1  found  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  each  does  not  vary  more 
than  from  to  60  per  cent ;  the  hydrogen,  from  '>  4  to  nearh'  (>  per  cent;  and 
tt©  oxygen^  iVoin  4<3i'  to  -k*  ^  per  cent.  The  proportions  wouid  be  dirterent  in 
rdatUMi  to  vohime.  ror  instance,  a  cubic  m^tre  of  oak  weighs  479  Ih^  while 
the  same  body  of  poplar  weighs  oaly  22)  tb.   {Thnet^  Dec.  24.  1836.) 

Effects  of  different  K'md$  qf  Salt  on  PlanU.  —  The  result  of  an  experiment 
made  tiy  S.  FTorio,  and  mven  in  detail  in  the  Rcprrforio  d\-1gncotfura  for 
1834i,  is  a&  fallows  :  — "  Common  sea  salt  entirely  jirevented  the  germination 
of  wheat  and  jnaize.  With  t»oda,  some  graiuji  oi  wheat  germinated,  but  pro* 
diiced  verv  fiaeMe  planta ;  with  potash^  on  the  contrary,  wMat  and  nudae  germi* 
nated  freely,  and  produced  beautiful  plants.  Sal  ammoniac  entirely  destroyed 
all  signs  of  vef^etable  life ;  and  nitrate  of  potash  only  allowed  some  grains 
of  whrat  to  fjerminate.  Ail  these  salts  were  mixed  witli  the  same  kind  of  rich 
inuuid,  cadi  kind  ill  several  diflerent  proportions.  The  mixtures  were  put 
into  small  pots,  and  tfaej  were  all  kept  in  a  uniform  teiupenitore  and  degree 
of  moisture  during  the  experiment."   (V Hermit^  Nov.  8S.  1836.) 

lW/  /las  a  wonderfui  Influence  in svhduing  Flame  /  and  when  conflagrations  nrc 
tu  be  extin  niished,  it  would  be  well  if  salt  were  to  be  mixed  witli  the  water. 
—  Jamc*  Munro.   Castle  AMhhtf^  NurthamptoiuJiirc^  JJcc,  20.  1836. 

CmI^  or  Gas^  Tar  m  the  Formation  of  Gravet  Path*,  ---  To  gardeners  unac- 
qoainted  with  the  efficacy  of  coal,  or  gas,  tar  in  preserving  gravel  paths  ftom 
w  eeds,  such  as  the  couch  grass  (TViticum  re|>ens),  &c.,  which  might  have  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  soil  ()rcviously  to  the  formation  of  the  paths,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  that  a  tliin  Juyer  of  this  tar,  spread  equally  and  entirely 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  previously  to  laymg  on  the  gravel,  is  certain 
daatmction  to  whatever  roots  may  remain  beneath  it,  and  roust,  consequently, 
preserve  the  gravel  free  from  weeds.  Having  myself  given  it  a  trial,  which 
was  attended  with  the  most  eom^)letc  sncress,  I  cnn  speak  confidently  of  itn 
merits,  I  tried  it  in  the  formation  of  a  path  over  a  piece  of  gronnd  which 
iiad  tur  years  been  lying  almost  nt^lected,  and  w;ut  become,  by  the  time  the 
path  was  to  be  made,  one  mass  of  roots.  After  merely  turning  over  and 
deaning  the  ground  once,  which  is  now  nearly  three  years  ago,  the  tar  was 
ap|)Iied»  and  not  one  blade  of  conch,  or  other  weed,  has  found  its  way  tlvoiigh 
it  mto  the  gravel  above  where  the  tar  was  spread. 

The  price,  or  the  smell,  w  hicii  may  by  many  be  considered  ofl^sive,  need 
not,  in  the  aUghtest  degree,  jirevent  its  general  application ;  as  the  first  is  so 
low,  that  every  one  who  resules  within  a  moderate  distance  of  a  gasometer 
may  procure  it  at  about  \d.  per  gallon ;  and  the  last,  if  carefully  kept  on  that 
ground  only  which  is  to  be  converted  into  a  path,  is  lost  immcdmtcly  that 
the  work  is  completed.  I  feel  certain  that  every  gardener  wlu)  gives  it 
a  trial  will  reailily  confess  that,  even  during  one  season,  more  than  its  actual 
cost  is  saved  in  the  labour  that  would  be  required  to  keep  a  path  in  order, 
fenned  under  similar  circumstances,  without  such  a  precautioii  having  been 
taken.  —  W.  H.  B.    Bat/swatcr,  1H36. 

Culiivation  of  Pulalot  s.  —  It  has  lately  been  freipiently  stated,  that,  in  some 
counties,  there  is  a  great  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  This,  [  think,  may  l)e  reme- 
(find,  another  season,  by  sowing  the  seed,  mstead  of  pbnting  sets.  Sets  wiM 
not  last  above  twelve  or  fourteen  years :  after  that  time,  they  decline,  and 
hardly  return  treble  the  bulk  of  the  potatoes  planted.  I  tried  the  experiment 
last  year  in  a  small  way,  and  the  produce  wiis  ast  nishtng.  Wljat  appeju^s* 
remarkable  to  me  is,  that  these  seedlings  produce  pouitoe-s  of  different  kinds, 
and,  aometimes,  new  sorts  are  procured.  I  saved  the  red  rough  seed,  and  1 
bad  five  sorts  from  it.  The  followmg  b  the  method  to  get  them  the  siie  of 
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<  ktmf  eggn  in  one  year:"*-  Take  a  Imwh  of  {MrtaN  «|lpleB  of  eny  jHirt«  in 

-  November,  when  tliev  arr  ripe  ;  hmig  xhvm  up  in  a  warm  room  diiring  win- 
ter; and,  at  the  end  of  March,  separate  tlx  seetl  from  the  piilp,  by  putting 
them  into  a  basin  of  water  until  they  are  solu  Tiien  squeei&e  theuj  with  the 
*  fingers  ;  and,  after  gently  pouring  olT  the  wnter,  tow  the  teedi  in  drillt,  ^th 

.  the  feadiers  of  a  gooasK|iiill,  in  a  good  bod-of  earth.  Whea  the  pUMffe 
ti\x)ut  an  inch  hi^^^,  (iraw  a  little  earth  up  to  them  with  n  hoe,  in  order  to 
lengthen  t!irir  main  roots;  and,  when  they  we  about  three  iuchcs  high,  dig 
them  up,  uud  sejiarate  tiiein  curefuliy  from  each  other,  ia  ordo*  to  pr^Mre 
them  for  fating  out  in  the  foUowtog  mainner:  —  Pftpve  m  pieco  of  onoah 
groodd  by  treDcbtog  it  well;  dig  up  the  aettlHng  plants,  as  before  dimoted* 
and  plimt  them  out  in  the  ground  thus  prepared,  m  such  a  manner  as  that 

'  there  may  he  1(1  in.  between  each  phmt.  As  they  advance  m  growtii.  Jet 
them  receive  one  or  two  earthings  up,  in  order  tolengtheu  tiie  main  root, 
and  encourage  the  shoots  under^pround.  By  this  management,  potatoes  may 
bebronght  to  ft  good  aiaeinoneyear.  {EMtem  StamtanL)^  Seat  ^  W^B, 
Oxford,  Ap.  1836. 

VJhfrfx  nre  jrretirrved  a  Year  and  frpfi'rrrd-\  with  as  good  n  flnvoiir  as  when 
pithercil  (roin  the  tree,  by  packin?  tlitm  in  cart iirTn  jars,  covering  them  with 
about  an  inch  in  thickness  of  common  i>alt,  unci  keeping  them  in  a  cellar*** 
J.J,  Shade  im^  MmuAetter,  Dee.  1886. 

Bram^Ubeffy,  BlacA berry ^  or,  as  is  called  in  the  North»  BumbleJcUe^  Jelly, 
—  The  proce.ss  of  making  this  jelly  is  prcciscU  the  same  as  that  for  currant 
jelly,  except  that  only  |  ll>.  of  loaf  sugar  is  required  to  I  lb.  of  the  strained 
juice,  instead  ot  1  lb.,  tis  u\  the  currant  jelly.  It  is  nmch  recommended  by  the 
laculty,  as  being  a  diuretic;  and  is  commonly  used  in  the  North  of  England 
In  tana.  A  la^  apoonfui  in  an  apple  tart,  not  only  coloun  il,  but  gives  it 
a  sort  of  plum  flavour.  This  season  has  not  been  favourable  to  the  letting 
of  the  jelly,  owing  to  the  wet.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  only  the  jelly 
from  the  first  crop  of  these  berries  'i&  fit  for  preserving :  that  from  the  second 
crop  turns  ropy,  and  will  not  set ;  perhaps  owing  to  their  berries  not  nuen- 
Ing  80  fint  as  diey  do  earlier  in  the  aeaaout  or  to  the  wmni  of  aunu-^  lr«  A, 
Nt^M.  Fmthkif,  Hw.  \U  1886. 


Art.  II.   Foreign  Notices, 

FRANCE. 

Vf'NVf!  mfnifrrri/ctisix,  ami  keeping  Pines  clair  of  Insects,  —  The  /'inns 
Diontereyensis  ot  the  collection  of  M,  Godel'roy  is  the  P.  ad^inca  of  iiusc,  Pin 
de  Monte^Rey  (CalilbrniB^  Fr,,  of  which  the  history  has  been  given  by  M. 
Ifoiselcuv  Deslonu'champs  in  the  Jtfbatimtf  Du  HasaeL  The  origiBal  tree^  which 
still  exists  at  M.  (iodefrov's,  and  from  which  a  number  of  /rrafts  are  annually 
taken,  is  supposed  to  he  the  only  one  extant  of  those  raised  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  from  the  seeds  sent  by  Colladon.    It  was  given  to  M.  (iodefroy  by 
M.  Thouin.  l^ose  of  the  Jmin  daa  Plantes,  which  were  planted  out  in 
the  open  air,  are  now  dead.  The  tree  appears  to  be  too  tender  fertile  climate 
of  Paris  :  but  M.  Godefroy  protects  his  pines.    A  fine  pliiit  which  I  possess 
at  Verriercs,  and  \^  hich  increased  in  hei-^dit  and  thickness  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  with  a  njagnificent  foliage,  \v as  so  much  injured  by  the  frosts  at  the 
end  of  last  winter,  that  it  will  probably  not  recover,  aitiiough  there  are  some 
of  its  branches  yet  alive.   Out  of  thirty-eight  fine  (herbaceous)  grafts  which  I 
had  made  at  fiarres,  only  seven  remain,  the  finost  fawdag  daatroyed  the  others, 
especially  the  finest.    Neverthf  lcss,  the  pin  de  Monte-Rev  will,  I  tlihik,  thrive 
in  England,  especinlly  in  tiie  maritime  j)arts ;  and  also  in  France,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Brittany.    It  %vonld  appear  to  be  a  tree  of  very  large 
dimcnMOttsi  but  it  poasesses,  besides,  an  estreme  interest  on  acooum  of  Ss 
origin  {  for  it  is,  I  believe^  the  only  tree>  and  perhi^M  chei>niy  plaat>  procured 
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by  Toyage  of  La  Peyrouie.  The  Ffenob  should,  therefore,  be  extreoiely 
cardhl  to  prescnre  IhiB  apedoi,  a»  a  motiument  to  his  memory.  —  VUmirin^ 
Oct.  1837.  [The  tree  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  (jrarden, 
which  is  there  named  P.  montherag^nsrs.  is  a  diminutive  bush,  from  almost 
ail  the  leading  buds  haviag  been  annually  destroyed  for  some  years  past  by 

'  kMeets.  The  buds  of  P,  pondCTdsa,  and  of  some  other  opecies  in  the  garden, 
have  also  been  much  tnjaNd,  this  aad  die|ireo«dittgyewVhythB  Hfivlgiw 
pinip^rda  ;  which,  we  hope,  will  be  a  wiMmio|^  to  geittlane»  ki  thecmiltfyirbo 
are  planting  pinctunis,  to  have  the  rarer  species  examined  (any  once  n  week, 
from  May  to  September),  and  the  insect??  picked  off.  We  recoiniiu  lul  tiic  mlo 
of  once  a  week,  oq  a  particular  da^  ,  as  more  likely  to  insure  executlou  oi  orders, 
than  tmtm^  to  the  operation  or  a  general  principle  on  the  mind.  \  Svery  gar- 
dener will  allow  that  it  is  a  most  desntMe  thing  to  pick  off  iii0ecti>|  hiit  this 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  setting  about  it  in  an  effective  manner.  The 

'  great  use  of  rules  is,  to  insure  the  carryinc;  of  principles  into  effect.  If  man 
were  a  perfect  being,  rules  would  be  aitogetlier  imnecessary  :  it  would  be  quite 
miflielent  for  him  to  be  acquainted  with  principles ;  but,  as  we  arc^  thara  is 
not  one  of  OS  that  does  not  require  the  aid  of  rules  to  Ibree  us  to  do  Justiee^ 
oven  to  ourselves.  Most  gardeners  have  rules  as  to  watering  plants  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  in  practice,  if  they  would  adopt  some,  also,  with 
respect  to  hand-picking  insects.  One  or  two  women  should  be  kept  in  every 
garaen  for  light  and  cleanly  operations  of  this  lund ;  such  as  picking  off  every 
descriptioii  M  iaseety  soait,  worm,  dee* ;  removiag  dead  leaves,  dead  roses^  rad 
othar  lowers,  tying  np  plaota,  Ac.  —  CW.] 

INDIA. 

The  Madras  A^icuUural  and  Horticultural  Socieiv,  apparently  one  ol  tiie 
most  prosperoas  mstitations  of  the  kind  in  onr  In&n  territones,  belli  their 
general  annual  meeting  on  June  17.  After  the  usual  routine  business  had 
been  tjone  through,  a  report  of  the  ir^rden  committee  wns  tcmI.  I  rom  this  it 
appeiu-s  that  the  Society  have  a  garden  of  iipAvards  of  thirty  acres  in  extent, 
which  they  took  possession  of  in  February,  1830  ;  and  that,  since  that  period, 
they  have  been  occupied  in  laying  out  the  beds,  maldng  roads,  paths,  digging 
wells,  and  forming  tanks  above  the  level  of  the  garden,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
irrigate  every  part  of  it  on  the  surface;  constructing  a  superintendent's  house, 
with  a  seed-house,  and  a  small  hot-house  for  raising  plants,  &r.  The  estalilish- 
ment  consists  of  one  su{)erintendent,  or  director,  two  head  gardeners,  eight 
second  gardeners,  and  twelve  common  gardeners,  besides  labourers,  boys, 
women,  &c.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  this  society,  and 
the  plants  they  intend  to  cultivate,  &c.,  we  give  the  following  extract,  which 
we  do  the  more  rendilv,  l>ecauKc  we  imderstand  the  Society's  jujents  are  now 
on  the  look  out  tor  some  British  gardeners,  who  are  wiihng  to  seitlr  tlu m- 
selves  at  Bangalore: — "  The  Society  has  thought  it  desirable  to  have  a  large 
garden,  baeame  the  extremely  Ihvourabte  danate  of  Bangalore  plainly  tndicittes 
that  a  garden  constimcted  on  strictly  English  principles  mast  be  one  of  the 
readiest  me  ^iis-  of  cfltecting  the  ohjfrts  of  the  Society  ;  and  that  it  n)ay,  more- 
over, MtlonI  a  useful  focus  for  the  experiments  of  other  societies  with  similar 
objeets  in  view. 

**  The  eoimnittee  would  now  call  the  attsntbn  of  the  meetlar  to  the  horti- 
cultural operations  of  the  Society.  Most  of  the  approved  Enghsh  vegetaMes 

h-.nc  been  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  vmrh  smaller  than  it  is  intended  shall 
lie  the  ca'^e  in  the  ensuing  season  ;  hut  that  part  of  the  garden  which,  from 
its  [K>sition  and  depth  of  soil,  has  been  selected  as  best  adapted  to  the  cul-  • 
idvaiion  of  enKnary  vegetables,  had  been  formerly,  whan  hi  tJie  hands  of  the 
•  iMCivas,  ased  for  the  cultivation  of  the  v^'rachis  hypogss^  or  pig-nut,  ^e 
smallest  seed  of  which,  if  lefl  in  the  ground,  will  grow ;  and,althou^  the  soil 
was  carefully  cleared,  it  was  continually  appearing aliove  ground,  fHui  nmsted 
by  that  most  tmublesome  of  all  wee<l«,  the  C^perus  rotundns,  also  cultii^ted 

there  for  sandal,  impoverishing  the  soil,  and  preventing  the  growth  of  exotic  ^  ^ 
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planu  Ibm  adapted  to  the  climate  than  thtoiselves.  The  fiait  two  crapa  caailiL 

therefore,  iwarcdy  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  for  the  purpose  o£ 
clearing  tlx*  yrounU.  A  fonsidt^rahli^  s[.Ht'e  of  the  ground  was,  also,  takt-n  up 
by  a  piantation  uf  sugtir-caiie,  whicii  rciDttiucd,  by  a^recinent,  tor  buiuc  time 
aaear  tlie  ttrdaftlbad  ban  given  ta  the  Sodetj,  and  wludi,  of  eoiirnB^  tahaaatad 
tte  aoU  of  ttat  part  aioet  materially.  Theae  circuiu8taDees»  together  \\  ith  tha  - 
Act  that  the  whole  gartlen  liad  l>ecn  for  a  long  lime  over-cropped,  without 
n-oeivins  stiffieient  inHfuirc  in  return,  will  make  it  evident  tfiat  the  principal 
ciibrtb  ot  the  conumttee  uugiit  to  have  been  directed  (as  they  have)  towards 
reuderiiDg  the  soil  m  a  fit  atate  lor  the  aucceafl^d  cultiiri^on  of  exotic  and 
Indian  ^vgetaUaq,  &e.;  aa,  by  art<wnptiag  it  m  a  poor  soil,  aad  obtaiaiag  poor 
prodoelioii8»  the  natives  would  be  dissuaded  6oia  following  our  ay^i»n  of 
ganloninT  whereas  a  first  successful  result  would  be  of  jrreat  consequence, 
and  uii{ilit  l>ti  tlit  means  of  effecting  one  of  tliu  principal  (tbjects  of  the  So- 
ciety ;  namely,  inducing  the  ualives  to  come  into  the  garden  to  ub^^erve  luid 
ailopt  tbdr  aoiethods  of  ctiltivBtioo. 

**  The  Agricultural  and  Hortieokural  Society  of  India  have  supplied  ua 
liberally  with  cotton  seeds  of  various  d^criptions.  Part  of  these  have  been 
sown,  and  have  succeedctl,  in  the  garden  ;  and  the  remainder  have  been  aeot  to 
the  chief  oommissioner,  who  ha^i  kindly  promised  to  circulate  theoi  in  the 
diffeMt  talooka  of  Myaafo  |  and  fiw  arbom,  together  with  tlia  aaaialM 
commissioners,  tha  fiodat^r  hara  alwajw  raoeived  ami  atwHifanra  ▲  comI- 
dendble  quantity  of  American  cotton  «s(H;d  sent  by  the  same  Society  is  now  on 
the  road  from  Madrns  for  distribution  to  any  witfhing  to  cultivate  it :  an  early 
application  ibr  it  to  the  secretary  lh  recounuendcd,  a&  the  best  season  Idr 
pluuting  it,  the  begiunios  of  the  rain,  m  fast  approaching.  A  considerable 
quantitj  of  Qtspt  vajetahfe  aaeda  were  also  sent  from  Calcnita.  Pafltof  thaae 
haae  been  town,  and  proved  to  be  excellent ;  the  rematnd^  has  beoi  kept  for 
distribtttion  to  any  ntembers  npplying  for  them.  Some  flower  seeds  were  also 
selected,  and  sent  by  Dr.  Waliich.  They  have  all  l>een  sown  :  most  of  them 
have  thriven,  and  are  now  in  flower.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  arc  A^nj  due 
to  tha  liidflaa  fiocietv  for  aaaw  BofUsh  aaeda,  whkh,  infiMtiiaiataljr,  did  aot 
prove  to  be  good ;  a  nakat  of  Enghsh  plants,  out  of  which  tha  cherries  only 
are  thriviTi^:.  and  some  New  South  Wales  potatoes  (now  exhi!ntod),  which, 
although  allowed  to  ohtnin  thiii  full  size,  are  not  likely  to  dtsplacL  the  variety 
at  present  cultivated  in  limigalcMre.  Colonel  WilUamson  lately  kmdiy 
aooW'Boatdi  rod  apple  potatoeai  they  hava  all  baeo  planlad,  aad  a  iaar  haia 
afaraady  sprouted.  The  Sacuty  is  also  conaiderahlv  indebted  to  Mr.  Fisher  m^ 
Salem  for  his  welcome  present  of  1000  roffec  plants,  and  some  fine  mango 
grafts,  all  of  which  ha\  e  prospered.  Many  ornamental  plants  received  from 
Coorg  have  succeeded  aduiirably.  The  tiecretary  has  iutruiluced,  by  seed  or 
plants,  about  50  or  60  speoiei  of  Nailgherry  plants  :  thcv  have  not  been 
geactaHy,  if  at  all,  cultivated  ia  any  part  of  India.  Most  of  theae  plants  adU 
be  propagated  in  the  ensuing  season,  sufficient  for  distribution  to  a  iianll  aa-  ' 
tent.  Two  of  the  fruits  amongst  the  Neilirherrv  plants  will  prove  worthy  of 
K)ii:-nlcration:oue  a  yellow  raspberry,  which,  wkli  moderate  care,  is  capable  of 
bccuuiing  an  excellent  fruit ;  and  the  other  the  amall  but  wed*tusted  alpiue 
atrawbeny.  The  good  suecesa  of  these  plants,  as  wdl  as  two  of  tha  Sootdi 
pine,  and  two  of  the  Himahgw  ftre,  aad  a  vary  Inxutisiit  plant  of  the  ^lex 
europn?'fi  or  common  fnrze,  and  one  of  an  alpine  anemone,  are  sufficient 
proofs  ()i  the  mild  cVuiuite  of  Bangalore,  and  the  advantages  it  possesses  over 
must  parts  of  India.  A  considerable  quantity  of  seed  has  been  saved  from 
some  Boorbott  cotton  plants,  placed  in  the  |arden  by  Captain  Himter,  which 
have  dbrifan  in  a  taoat  famarfcable  manner,  giviag  a  great  paoduca^  dsckired  by 
good  judges  to  be  as  fine  as  they  had  ever  seen.  From  the  success  of  the 
plants,  the  committee  is  inclined  to  recommend  the  trafisplaiitatiou  of  the 
Bourbon  plants,  being  convinced,  from  experiment,  that  the  itibour  i^  more 
than  countertMitanced  by  the  nicr«Med  prodnoe.  The  manager  will  willingly 
commanicate  to  those  who  may  wish  it  what  he  considera  the  beat  moda-of 
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culliviliiig  tMs  eottoo.  There  ore  alio  a  few  pUuils,  rwaed  fi<oiii  AmaricfHi 
grcCD  ooltODeeed,  now  in  full  bearing.  They  pronbe  to  be  a  valuable  variety, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  iin favourableness  of  the  season,  the  prodnee  of  each 
plant  is  "rent,  the  pods  very  large,  with  hut  tew  seeds,  ami  the  staple  npf>;K 
rently  exceilent :  specimens  of  botli  this  and  the  Bourbon  are  now  exhibited. 
Scettt  of  two  varieties  of  tobacco ;  the  Virginia  Mkl  CMbD},nnt  by  Mr.  Fischer, 
have  been  aboWD,  and  are  progressing ;  a  tfaifd,  ealled  the  Sbadlvway  tohaoco, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  7  ft.  and  8  ft.,  was  received  a  few  days  ago  firom 
Dr.  Wight,  havin.:  I>ecn  forwarded  to  htm  from  Calcutta  :  they  have  also  hvim 
t»own.  Dr.  Wiglit  wiis  also  kin<!  enough  to  send  sonic  i»eeas  of  the  ifheuin 
EtHodi,  or  Turkey  rhubarb,  all  of  which  seeds  have  proved  good.  These  plants, 
if  tb^  saoceetl  ludmatdy,  of  which  there  is  little  doubt,  wiU  be  a  valuable 
acqaialtioii.  Dr.  Wight  also  sent  some  seeds  of  the  ptaii|go»  uaed  as  hay  in 
Caslimerc  :  tht  \  have  not  yet  vefi^tated,  although,  on  takiii!*  up  some  of  the 
seed^  they  app^ed  to  be  fresh."  (Madras  New  Tttncs,  June  17. 1(^37.) 

AUSTRAUA. 

7%e  late  Mr,  Cunningkam,  ^  A  haodtome  platB  tablet  has  been  erected  in 

St.  Andrew's  Scots  cnurch  to  the  menmry  of  Mr.  Richard  Cunninehani, 
government  Ijotunist  of  New  South  Walci,  \\\\o  perished  in  the  scoonti  ex- 
pedition of  Major  Mitchell  into  the  interior.  Mr.  Cutiuinghau)';^  iaisH  ifi  pur- 
miit  <if  botanical  infbmiBlioa  was  unbounded ;  and,  unouestionably,  tod  to  the  » 
.  fatal  termination  of  fait  faluable  life.  The  dangers  ot  losing  oneself  in  the 
bush  of  this  country  are  two  we  ll  krown  to  he  partirularihcJ ;  hut  all  these 
were  forn-ntten  in  the  ardent  tiesire  to  investiLratr  the  botanical  treasures  of 
the  colony.  Mr.  CunuiuKham  was  universally  esteemed,  and  his  iate  wai» 
universally  deplored ;  while  the  nmrearied  esMrtioiis  to  reoofer  him  evinced 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  surviving  fellow  4ravellerH.  Had 
his  lile  been  spared,  he  would  have  been  instrumental  in  ditf  using  a  knowledge 
of  the  productions  of  this  country  amongst  the  k  .irned  men  of  Europe.  The 
only  conf!o1ation  that  the  colonists  enjoy  is,  tbat  his  liighly  gifted  brother  has 
succeeded  to  this  situation  held  by  him,  whose  talents  and  perseverance  have 
abeady  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior,  and  who^  it  is  to  ba 
hoped,  will  devote  some  of  tn>  time  to  die  same  object. 

The  t  ihlet  erected  to  Mr.  (.'unnin^ham's  memory  is  of  beautiful  wh'te 
marble,  cxtjuisitely  polished  ;  and  the  inscription  is  tabtt-iuiiy  disposc^l,  and 
admirably  proportioned.  It  was  executed  in  the  statuary  yard  of  iSir  Francis 
Chantry,  un<ler  the  direetion  of  AUan  Gunninghaai,  the  celebiated  poel» 
and  pnncipal  manager  for  that  dBstingiddiad  artist* 

Inicripiion.  —  Richard  Cunningham,  Government  BotHr}i'5t  of  this 
Colony,  attached  to  an  Fxplorative  Hxprdition  into  the  Interior,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Mitchell,  Surveyor-Ueneral,  wandered,  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  Botanical  iavestjgation,  ftom  his  conpanloaa ;  and,  losing  himself  In  the 
desert  country  on  the  Began  lUver,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  native  tribes,  by 
whom  he  was  unfortunately  killed,  about  the  25/A  of  Aprils  1835,  in  the  Forty* 
tecond  Ymr  nf  hh  f^e.  This  Tablet  is  errr  ted  as  a  lastint:  and  affectionate 
tribute  to  his  memory,  by  Allan,  hii^ouiy  iiroiher."  {Hj^ue^  UenUd^  A|Nril  3. 
1837.)   

Art.  IIL  Domestic  Notices* 
ENGLAND. 

BAm09  SaeeTs  m»  AmtraUm  Plantfi.  —  A  young  gardener  from  Baron 
Hiigel  was  in  England  the  first  three  weeks  of  October,  with  fifty  new  spades 
of  plants  for  sale  or  for  exchange.    A  list  of  these  plants  is  below. 

In  the  lbllowm«j  iist,  f  sij;uifies  new  genera ;  jj ,  new  species ;  *,  t»pecies 
which  have  not  before  been  sent  lo  Europe  in  a  Uving  state;  K.  G.  8  ,  colony 
of  King  tiaoige's  Sounds  N.  I.,  Norfolk  Ishmd;  N.  8.  W.,  New  South 
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Wales ;  N.  Z.,  New  Zdokad }  8,  R.,  wfonj  of  the  Swan  River.   Tkm  price 

at  which  these  plants  were  soM  or  exchanged  to  the  Li)nJon  nurscryoien 
varies  t'mm  5m,  to  10^,  the  latter  the  pnoeob«rg«d  for  Binksia  Uiigelis  ttad 
Diplo^>^lus  Hiigel/i. 

The  new  geom  and  specia  ave  in  pert  deteriiMid  in  Simmtrafio  tHmtarmii^ 
dneff  im  No0t»  HoUaiulitp  Ord  Ausir(Hoccideniaii  collect  Carohu  L.  B,  Hngel ; 
Viennn,  1637 ;  and  partly  in  the  BotamMchen  Archivder  GartenimignHkukmft 
2U  IVini.   VienrrB,  1837. 

*  ^Icacia  biflora  /?.  J?/-.,  S.  R.  •  Gualtht  nVz  anti{)oda  7?.  Br.,  N.  Z* 

II  cuneuta  Jienth.,      R.  ♦  Hakca  rr5stat;i  /?.  Br.,  S.  R. 

•  s^)ectabilis  Cunnmg/t,,  N.  S.  W.  •  dcuticiiluta  Ji.  Br.,  K.  G.  S, 
|j  Actinotus    leucocephaliis    Beuth.,         ♦  tuberculata  B.  Br.,  S.  R. 

$.  R.  H  HovcA  pungens  Benth,^  K.  O.  S. 

*  Astelia  Banks/i  K.  Br.,  N.  Z.  ||  ifelichrysum  imicr4nthuai  MeM,^ 
II  B4oksi^   nUgelit  R.   Br.   rosc^  8.  R. 

N.  S.  \V.  II  Hemiandra  rupc'stris  Bi  ulh.^  S.  R.' 

•  ilicifuUa  /?.  Br.,  K.  G.  S.         |j  Jacksonia    Stcrnbcr^rt/<a  Hu|;tfl, 

•  cocdnea  B.  Br,,  K*  O.  S.  R. 

•  Menziesii"  R.  Br..  S.  R.  ||  Labicba.-^rt  lanccolata  BcnlL,  S.  R. 
[j  TiosM.'fV/ criocarpn /7rM//i^  K.  G.  S.  *  Laqcnophora  F''>r^.ter«  Ei-nII.,  K.  Z. 

•  BuitMiwV/  sthsilitolia  Dcc.^  K.  G.  S.  ♦  Logania  /igi'i>triiia  CiiiiTiiu^h.y  N.  Z, 

•  Cartoiicma    spicatuui     B.    Br»,  *  Lcucopogon  verticil lutus  B.  Br,, 

IC  O.  8,  R«  O.  S 

II  Caad6\\ca  Bmno;//^  Hugel,  S.  R.     |)  Melakaca  Hii^ii  End!.,  S.  R. 
IJ  Hiigcl/V  ImhII,  S.  R.  ♦  McHcoj>c  teruata  Cwwniiig//,,  N.  Z. 

♦  Cordylinc  australi-.  KndL^  N.  I.  ||  Oxylobnini  capitatnm  Bnith.,  S.  R. 
11  Cnptundra^rrbutilJora /'V/it/.,  S.  R.  ||  Pelargonium  litlorulc  i/iigc/,  S.  R. 

•  Diploplfe'na  Danmieri  Desf,,  S.  R.  ♦  Perso6nwmyrtilloide«iSr«A.,N.S,W. 
f  Diplop^ltis  IliigcUi  £ndl.»  S.  R.  f  Physolobium  elatum  BeutL,  8.  R« 
n  Douontf'a  ceratocirpa  iSndl,,  K.  *  Pitt6sporum  bracteolatum  EndL^ 

G.  S.  N.  I. 

•  pinnata  Suiith,  X.  S.  W.     '      *  PoJJK  pis  aristAta  Benth.,  S.  R. 

♦  Gahnia  proccra      1)'/.,  S.  Z.  +  Pjoua\a  clcgans  H'dgcl,  S.  II. 

*  Grevfllcabipinnaiifiila  i?.  A'^S.R.  *  PsycboUria  minor  CVumtfligi^.,  Z* 

•  rerru^fnea5(c'd.,  N.  S.  W.        *  Sterci^Ib  ocerifolia  Cunningh^  K. 
II  Gompiiolobiuui  arist^um  Btitth.,  S.  W. 

S.Jl.  *  Xanthon  hif'a  minor Pr.,N.SwW. 

•  iului.i  Uin  Ciiiiniii^h N.  S.  W.   -j-  /ich////  Molly  Hiigcl,  S.  R. 

Of  the  above  plants,  some  are  very  splendid,  and  others  very  reniarkablf*. 
Acacia  Hpccndbiiis,  and  the  crevilka^  and  hakeas,  may  be  clasfied  atnong  the 
former ;  and  BftnksM  Utigeui  among  the  latter.  The  leaves  of  this  baiiki^ 
are  hinceolate,  with  two  acute  lobes  near  the  upper  end,  somewhat  in  ibe  laan- 
ner  of  the  lobcd  leaves  of  ^^nercus  virens.  7.\chya  Mollj^,  a  l^uminous  plant, 
(the  specific  name  of  which.  M.  Miigers  gardener  informs  us,  is  the  Christian 
name,  and  the  generic  name  tiie  surname,  of  Countess  Molly  Zich,  a  zealous 
botimical  amateur  at  Vienna,)  resemble  a  kcnnedya,  and  forms  a  very  oma* 
mental  cKmber.  At  all  the  above  pbmts  may  be  coiuridered  ae  now  intnodoced 
to  Pritain.they  will  appear  in  the  Second  AddiHonai  Supplnm  n/  to  our  HotfM 
Brifaunicut,  wbich^  we  expect,  will  be  publiahed  liwot  Chriatmaa  next,  ^ 

AntAcrMlia  nobiliu.  —  This  noble  tree,  wiiich  belongs  to  Leguminos*,  attd  of 
which  there  is  an  excellent  ^re  in  Wallleh^s  Planim  JMbret^has  l>een  fiArK^ 
duced  into  England,  in  a  living  8t8te»  this  year,  by  the  Duke  of  Dt  voiishlrl^'k 
collector,  Mr.  Gili-on,  who  returned  from  India  in  Angiist  last.  Mv.  I'axton 
informs  tis  (Oct.  11.)  that  the  plant  is  very  healthy,  nn«l  han  already  m.*»cle  eight 
or  ten  new  l^ves.    lie  i.s  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  lound  of  cms  culture.  ' 

The  collection  of  Orchidicese  brought  home  by  the  Duke  of 'JOevonshlN^i 
collector  includes  a  number  of  new  <Kndrobiums,  aorides^  and  sactoMMuns 
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with  species  of  several  of  the  less  beautiful  genera.   They  are  aM  ior  exceUeot 

iroodirion.  — J.  P.    Chatsworthy  OvIoIht  11.  1837. 

Mdiva  Jb'u/Ierihna. —  A  new  species  or  variety,  from  the  island  of  Antigua,  is 
said  to  have  flowered  for  the  hrst  time  in  August  last,  in  ilic  ^eii4iouse  of 
llff.  PiiUer  of  Wbrthng,  The  flowers  are  aaid  to  b^  Attnierous«  vei^  splendid, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  braakfiwt  dip.  {HuU  JounL,  ais  fpiotad  hy  fthe  SktJUki 
Jrii,  Oct.  17.  1837.) 

Jpiive  aniericdna.  —  A  specimen  of  this  phint  just  now  in  flower  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Collingc,  Grange  Road,  in  the  town  ot  8t.  Pierre  Port,  Guernsey. 
It  bak  been  planted  out  about  twenty -five  years.  Its  lujight  is  nearly  30  ft  ,  and 
it  is  still  growing.  The  flowers  of  the  lowest  branches  are  just  beginning  to 
expand;  iSothat,  if  the  weather  prove  favourable,  it  may  contimic  to  bloom  till 
Christmas.  —  IV.  C.jun.    St.  Pierre  Port^  Guenuey,  f^rpf.  27.  iH37. 

77ic  Four  heaviest  Gooseberries  grown  in  England  in  1837  arc,  red,  Compa- 
nion, 23  liwt.  12  OT.,  ^rown  by  mi.  Baker,  Staffordshire ;  yciiovv,  Leader, 
22dwt.,  by  Mr.  J.  Richardson^  Daveoham;  green,  Overall,  20  dwt.,  by  Mr. 
J.  Hicbarcbon,  Davenham ;  white.  Tally-ho,  83  dwt.  4gr.y  by  Mr.  J.  Brvther- 
ton,  Wihtaston.  (Xeirsp.) 

A  iWitw/iroow,  attaining  the  almost  incredible  size  of  3  ft.  1  in.  in  circumference, 
and  from  which  very  nearly  a  pint  of  Icetchup  was  extracted,  was  la-st  week 
gathered  ro  a  field  belonging  to  J.  P.  Bunnan,  Esq.,  Henley  in  Arden,  WaN 
wickshire.  (ilforn.  Chron,^  Se(it*  12.) 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Bot/al  Iftghland  and  Agricultural  Societi^  of  Scotland  held  their  grand 

annual  meeting  at  Dumfries,  on  Oct.  I.,  when  many  premiums  were  awarded 
Ibr  five  stock,  various  descriptions  of  produce,  implements,  roots,  and  seeds, 

&c.  Among  the  implements  exhibited  were,  ttirnini^-mnchinc,  for  making 
rake  nnd  fork  handles ;  a  machine  attached  to  a  connnon  cart,  lor  filling  in  and 
rolling  the  ruts  of  roads ;  a  subsoil  plough,  convertible  into  a  draining  and 
trcnchinc  plough.  Among  the  roots  and  se^  exhibited  were,  a  new  potato, 
firom  ChOe ;  a  new  white  carrot,  the  Rochan  potato,  the  eolden  globe  mangel 
wurtzel,  Ffcia  villdsa,  the  winter  oat,  Alsike  clover  from  Svvedcn  ;  /^nus  unci- 
nata  and  pyrcnaica,  obtained  by  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son  from  the  Pyrenees, 
through  the  kindness  of  Sir  .lohn  Nasmyth,  Bart.;  specimens  of  the  P\\ms  aiis- 
triaca  and  P.  bylvestris,  exhibiting  the  superiority  of  growth  of  the  former 
species. 

A  Swe^t  Turnip,  grown  at  Balgone,  on  tlie  home  farm  of  Sir  George  Sutty, 
Bart.,  near  North  Berwick,  by  his  bailitf',  Mr.  Seougall,  was  taken  up  on  the 
the  30th  of  Aul'.  last,  when,  of  course,  it  wub  not  half  tlie  ni/c  wliieh  it  would 
have  attuiucd,  and  found  to  weigh  7  |  lb.,  and  to  mcodui  c  2 1  iu.  ruuuJ. 
iSooUmem^  Aug.  30.) 

.  A  Globe  Turnip,  on  the  same  farm, taken  up  on  the  same  da v,  weighed  21| lb., 
and  measured  41  in.  in  circumference.  This  turnip,  and  trie  one  mentioned 
above,  were  sent  to  the  Scotsman  newspaper  office,  and  there  weighed  and  mea- 
sured, so  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 
Should  Mr.  Scougall  see  this,  we  shall  be  ver^  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  will 
wmgh  and  meafure  some  of  his  turnips,  w  hen  tuUy  gro  wn,  and  send  as  the  par* 
ticmars,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  bulk  and  weight  per  statute  acre,  the 
price  the^  would  sell  for  per  ton,  and  tlie  quantity  of  beef,  mutton,  butter,  or 
milk,  which  it  is  estimated  a  ton  of  each  kind  would  produce.  —  Cond. 

.  A  while  Globe  Turtup,  grown  by  Mr.  Scou^U,  is  at  present  exhibitiug  at 
Messrs.  Dodd's,  seedsmen*  Haddinrton,  weighmg  30^  Ib.^  and  measuring 
iO  in.  in  ciaqumferenee.  (jSSootenaa,  Oct.  11.  l&37.^ 

Tifo  immncr  Ctrhhagcs  were  !at<1y  exhibited  at  tnc  general  meeting  of  the 
Falkirk  1  Inrtit  ukmal  Society;  the  one  an  early  cabbage,  wci^hini;  34  lb.,  and 
the  other  a  koe  cabbage,  4  ft.  in  ciicuuiference.  The  person  who  grew  tiiem 
(Mr.  John  Johnsionej  a  bootmaker)  is  said  to  have  raised  a  prise  cow  cabbage 
u|iwBids  of  C?]  18  ft.  nmnd.  {ScoUman^  8ept.  27.  1837.) 
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IRELAND. 

Vneca  f\/o<f}Jht.  —  A  beautiful  drHwinc;  of  this  species  of  Yucm,  hy  J.  W. 
^  Bennett,  l)a6  been  kindly  seot  us  by  the  Countess  Duuruvcn,  taken  from  a  piunt. 
which,  on  Oct.  6^  was  in  fuU  flower  in  the  gardens  at  Adare,  and  from  which 
Jig,  128.  is  engraved* 

The  plant,  or  rather  tree,  measures  in  height  28  ft. ;  the  girt  of  the  trunk,  at 
10  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  17 in.;  and,  at  the  height  of  20ft.,  the  trunk  divides 
into  six  massy  branches,  eacti  terminating  in  a  pyramid  of  ilowers.  In  the 
drawing,'  only  four  of  these  branches  are  exhibited ;  because  a  greater  number 
could  not  be  seen  from  any  one  point  of  view.  We  have  never  before  heard  of 
anything  like  so  splendid  a  specimen  of  this  species  of  Yucca;  and  beg  to 
return  our  best  thanks  for  the  drawing,  and  the  other  particulars  seat  along 
with  it, —  Cond, 


Art.  IV.    Retrospeciive  Criticism* 

Errata. —  In  p.  466.,  line -t.  of  the  article  Denmark,  for  "five  or  six 
years,"  read  "  part  of  1824-^6-7 and,  in  line  1 6.,  for  "  The  first  melon  was 
cut  on  August  30.,**  read  **  A  melon  of  30  lb.  weight  was  cut  on  August  30."  As 
fiurther  corrections  to  this  article  read,  "  melons  have  been  produced  for  ten 
years  back,  s<imetimes  in  May ;  white  ( 'h;\-.selas  grapes  in  July,  ami  black  Ham- 
burg graj)e?»  in  August;  forced  peaches  hy  tlie  end  of  June,  or  in  July."— 
Jem  PfU'V  PeU-nen,    Copenhasen  lio^al  Gardcas,  Jiosetidurffh^  Od.  2.  1837. 

In  p.  439.  luie  5.  for  Wilton  PSark  colliery,"  read  ^Witton  Park  oU 
liery;  in  p.  441.  line  6.  for  "mansion  is,"  read  ''mansion  of  John  Back- 
bouse,  Esq.,  is.**^  J.  B.  W.  XipMn,  CaUeriek,  Oct.  15.  1837. 


Aet.  V.   Qiimet  and  Anmers, 

}/bf  Insect  on  the  Scotch  Pine, —  In  walking  over  my  nursery  this  after- 
noon, I  was  surprised  to  see  a  fine  thriving  piece  of  Scotch  pines  with 

apparently  nearly  all  their  leading  shoots  broken  down,  and  in  many 
instances  dead.  On  cxamiuation,  I  tound  this  devastation  hml  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  species  of  beetle,  which  had  bored  down  the  middle  of  each 
shoot,  and  which  was,  in  many  instances^  still  continuing  its  ravaoes  down^ 
wards.  I  never  observed  the  like  before;  and  certainly  my  praes  have 
not  been  previously  infested  with  this  insect.  I  send  you  a  number  of 
specimens,  in  many  of  which  you  will  detect  the  enemy.  I  should  leel 
obliged  by  the  name  of  the  insect,  and  by  being  informed  if  any  means  can 
be  used  to  prevent  its  spreading.—  An  Bnqmner,   Oct.  5.  1887. 

The  insect  sent  by  "An  Enquirer,'*  is  the  small  wood>boring  Ixetle 
Hylurgus  piniperda,  described  in  the  Arboretuvi  Britfmmntnf^  No.  XLV., 
under  the  article  7-*inus,  p.  2141. ;  where  the  only  nH  tlin(^i  recommended 
for  its  destruction,  is  to  collect  the  trees  or  branches  which  it  has  infested, 
and  to  bum  them.  A  little  enquiry  into  the  natural  history  of  this  beetle 
may,  perhaps,  give  a  clue  to  some  other  more  effectual  remedies.  The 
insect  is  now  in  the  perfect  state ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
food,  and  not  for  forming  a  place  for  the  depositing  of  its  e^&t  that  it  eats 
the  young  shoots.  Where,  then,  are  the  early  stages  of  me  insect's  life 
passed  ?  Not  in  the  trees  now  infested :  they  are  too  hardy  and  well  kept, 
and  too  y<oang^  to  allow  this  to  be  likely.  A  carefo!  search  should,  there> 
fore,  be  made  amongst  the  Scotch  pine  trees  fully  grown  (in  the  nc%M)onp- 
hood  of  the  nursery,  if  not  growing  in  the  nursery)  for  the  trees  whose 
/r;i!^M*.T  are  infested  by  the  gruba ;  w  hich,  if  unmolested,  will  next  year  turn 
to  the  perfect  beetles,  which  will  swarm  forth  to  destroy  the  young  shuot^ 
of  all  the  adjoining  pines*  ^  J*.  O.  IT. 

FhitM  cebenhuu.  —  The  Pinus  Cebeoteis  signifies,  f  thhik.  Phi  de  Ce- 
v-nnc8  ;  but  what  the  Pin  de  Cevennes  is,  T  know  not.  It  would  be 
i.wCcssary  to  know  from  whom  the  ticc  thus  named  was  received.  As  I 
have  not  seen  the  name  or  the  description  in  any  of  our  authors,  I  ^^unj^  ^  ^ 
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therefore,  that  it  is  only  &omc  mii  seryinan's  luiiiie  ;  and  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  it  were  sinipiy  a  i^inus  sylvt^stris  which  had  been  brought  froui 
Cevenucs.  — r.  Parit,  UcL,  1837.  [The  plant  in  tbe  Chiswick  Garden  of 
this  name  is  evidently  P*  Larfdo ;  but,  as  we  were  anxious  to  know,  if  pos- 
sible, what  species  or  variety  the  name  wiis  intended  to  be  applied  to,  we  wrote 
to  M.  Vihnorin,  and  the  above  is  his  nnsw  cr.  —  Cond.] 

Making  a  Peach  tadc  of  Wunnivoud.  — If  I  had  seen  Vol,  XII.  p.  52.  of 
the  Gardener**  Mamziuc  sooner,  I  should  not  have  waited  till  now  to 
satisfy,  as  well  as  f  could,  the  desire  of  your  correspondent,  A.  B.,  oti 
the    Manner  of  makii^  a  Peach  taste  of  Wormwood."   The  day  has  gone 
by  for  people  believing  the  impositions  practised  by  a  few  gardeners  to 
deceive  the  muUituJe ;  but,  by  attentively  studying  the  process  of  vegeta- 
tion, certain  phcnomeuu  will  uppcur,  vviucii  are  nut  so  easy  to  explain, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  physiology ;  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  give 
a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.    For  example:  at  first  sight,  the  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  giving  the  smell  of  the  onion  to  the  rose, 
by  bein<:  planted  near  it,  appears  ridiculous ;  and  yet,  even  the  celebruieti 
Dc  (  andoilc,  in  his  Pltifstolo^te  Fcgeta/f,  omits  giving  an  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  a  proof  that  there  is  room  for  tmptovement  in  vegetable  physi«- 
ology,  and  particularly  as  it  regards  smell  and  taste.    For  my  part,  t  can 
tell  you,  as  a  fact,  and  a  well  (..stab  lis  lied  one,  that  all  the  wine  merchants 
abstain  from  going  to  a  particular  part  of  the  prt^vince  of  Viccnza  for 
their  wine ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  wine  there  smells  of  the 
walnut,  because  tbe  peasantry  have  a  custom  of  training  their  vines  on 
walnut  trees,  instead  of  using  vine  props.   Hiis  smcU  may  arise  firom  dil^ 
t&tent  causes ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  walnut  does  not  always 
give  its  flavour  to  the  grapes  it  supports,  but,  in  ?:encral,  only  to  those  which 
have  grown  on  light  and  dry  M»ils,  when  the  vine  lias  received  any  liruisc, 
or  wound,  such  as  by  a  severe  shovv  er  oi  hail,  or  by  the  roots  having  ]xca 
injured  by  the  plough.    It  thus  appears  to  me,  that,  wherever  the  mac 
tiistes  of  the  walnut,  the  spongiotes  of  the  vine  could  not  have  been  In  a 
healthy  state :  the  greater  part  of  them  must  have  been  deenyerl ;  and, 
from  the  connexion  between  the  root  and  the  stem,  when  the  hail  inj.ae^ 
the  shoots  ut  a  plant,  even  the  fibrils  of  the  roots  suiier,  and  arc  prol*ui»ly 
destroyed.   It  is  evtdisnt  that  the  mutilation  which  the  vine  sustains  by  the 
plough  must  also  destroy  the  fibrils;  and,  in  both  cases,  a  section  o^  the 
main  root  becomes  the  openinir  through  w  hieh  the  juices  of  the  soil  arc  ab- 
sorbed ;  and,  instead  of  the^c  juices  l)t  ing  digested  and  properly  prepared  by 
the  spongioles,  tliey  arc  eonveyai  to  the  plant  through  the  ilecayetl  or  muti« 
lated roots,  either  by  capillary  attraction,  or  the  absorbent  power  of  the  roots, 
in  a  greater  quantity,  and  m  a  comparatively  raw  state.    As  the  roots  of 
the  walnut  which  communicate  with  water  are  known  to  give  it  their 
smell,  all  the  moisture  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  vine  is 
uupregnated  with  thb  flavour;  and,  being  absorbed  and  transmitted,  with- 
out digestion,  through  the  truncated  roots,  it  gives  the  same  llavour  to  tlic 
grapes.   In  the  Nouoeuu  Cmtn  d*Affr.,  under  the  head  of  "  Parsley,*'  you 
will  see  it  remarked,  that  if  the  celery  (sedano)  b  covere<l  with  new  dung, 
it  will  taste  of  it.    I  have  mentioned  this  in  a  i>apcr  which  I  have  written 
on  celerv ,  iu  tiie  Gtornaie  .Ifjm/vn  Lombardo^Venetu  ;  and  shown  how  much 
the  French  gardeners  aie  iu  error,  in  taking  up  or  transplanting  cdcry ;  by 
which  metfa^  few  or  none  of  the  plants  nave  their  roots  entire.  Keeping 
these  examples  and  principles  in  view,  and  following  the  same  process, 
who  can  say  that  it  is  imposs-ihle  that  the  smell  of  the  onion  nmy  not  be  given 
to  the  rose,  and  the  tas(e  of  wormwood  to  the  peach,  &c.'r>^Cr.  A/omc^/*, 
Jan.  4. 
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Cam.' Ilia  japrteica  -  ^ 
Bealtii  .  .  • 
rolvlllW-  -  -  222 
Djnklajyrti  .  -  56i 
exttnia.  -  -  btA 

GxXhhii  -  -  .222 
P£rkw7  .  .  .923 
riibra  pldna      .  .  137 

reticulAU  -         -  565 

CampAnula  ♦  Barrclidrt,  fl.  21 
AcKlcrirea         .         -  4fH 
•  murilU.yl    -         -  »» 
CampanuUkctw  ...  ^fij 
Cinna  crnrclnea       .         •  7.'? 
flircida  •         .  - 
Indica       -        .  > 
rfinnes        .         •  - 
CftpparU  vpindaa  ...  gyj 
C&rpinus  .Bctului,      Poloc  ll£ 
O&wia  corynib^sa         -  222.  MV> 
tumcntAsa         -         -  4ivS 
Caat^noa  v^aca       .  UL  IfS.  342 
The  Washington  cheat- 
nut  ...  4f9 
CatOarlna  <n|ui«ctiRklia      -  8Sn 
Caftilva  iyringafbWz     -  SL 
I'.itAi^eium  *  maruliktuHi.  JI.  ^KJti 
Cattl^va    intcrrnddia  Tar. 

•  pillida^yr,  -         -      -  44 
rcan6thus  azQreu«,Jf|f.      -  1^ 
caprOlcus  ...  4fio 

redr^la  odcruta  .  >  5M. 
Odrut  •         -         «      .  liti 


Cddru*  T>eodAra    .    >'  1^  0:2! 

l.ibari  -  -  4.  .7?.  :L>L  0.^3 
Cephaliiiithua  occide»talu  .  icH. 


C^raaui  Hixa 

Lauroc6raau« 

lutitinica 

avrrul^ta,^. 
CeratOnia  Slllqua  . 
CcTvis  caiiadciiua 
Ciruus  .Ac-kcnniauiitf  . 

ht-pta^iiuit 

pCTUVl.iUUa  • 

a|H.Tii)»ua      .  - 
•peciokitaimua 


._2ia 

.  21 
.  229 

.  n 

-  232 

-  42 

.  S2a 

-  277 

-«r7 


499 
1» 


4^ 


Chiinonatitfiiig  rrigran«,  h5 
graoditiurus, -      -  fiS 
ChrynAtithfuium  tut('n»c,mU.l& 

•  Chryfcdii  (EM:hach6ltaia) 
calir^Smica   ...  489 

*  comptrta,  >l  .  •  lis 
Chrva^  (Eachach6Itzie) 

crocea  ... 

•  Chryaact^miiM  f  trtpteria, 
JL      .  .  - 

Corrdptit  triaUrk,  L. 

•  Chj**i.s  •aurca,  JT.  . 
CiDor^rla  <iinoIIoldca     •  - 

plaUnit(>lia         .  • 
CiMimpcloa    •        ■  • 
CUtdptcria      •  • 
Oatua  crctictu  ... 
CItrua  Aurintlum 

bizzdria  ... 

myrtifMia  - 
CUrk«i  elcgan*  • 

•  gauriJldoa, /I. 
gauruldea,  j€  _ 

C.  rhumboUUa  Doug,  in 
Hook.  Fl.  Bor,  Amer. 
pulchella 
Claytbnja  alainuldca 
*g]rpa(H>bitoIde«,  jT. 

CKmati  a  •  ca?r  a  lea,  jl   . 

C  acridtm  grandifldra, 
fl6rida  •  var.  3  Slc4>61dti, 

JL  .    .      -  4ja  sgat 

montina,  ieac.     •      •  w 
t  CI  erod^ndrum  aquaini  turn, 
JL    -      '        -      .  2i  Siii 
C.  tpcciofittimum  Pax* 

ton. 

riethra  arbdrea  .      -  - 
CliiiithuA  punfccua     -  SSL 
Clintbiiia  *  pulchella,  A  . 
Coba.*fl  arfciHlcna 
Cocci'doba  pubeaccna  - 
CcVciilua  /aurifoliua  . 
CocblcJlria  Annoracca 
Cq/fra  Arabica 
CoUdtiVi  npin^aa,  At'.  - 
C  homda  W. 


«dlctna,y^. 
ColUnii'a  bii  oior  - 

grandifldra 

▼ima  • 
Collbmia  grandiflbra  < 

lindaria  . 
Conifera",  c%iU. 
("bnium  ArracAcha  . 
Convolviiliccie  » 
Cbnv6ivulu«  BatkUu 

Oicftiura      -  • 

oleoefbliua 
Coret'>r«iM  lAngipca,yl. 
Corra;  o  lilba 

pulchella 

a{»ecidsa    .  • 
C6ryluii, jJ/Vrta 
Cotonfinter  • 

acuminata  • 

afl'lnia 

frlgtda   .  • 

nu!nmuI^ria 


IS 

576 


•Cowftnia  •  plicuta,  SUl^fi. 

Crasp^dia  *  gladca,^  • 
nickn  gimma  LaU 


•  524 

-  as 

-  4S2 
.  4ffl 

.  aei 

S55w4^ 

M 

-  40Q 
.  21 
.  25 
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Crata-ViM      -     •  *•    "  -  13 
■   ATi<niA      -         -     -  86 
(  '  cocctnea,/!.        -      •  2i2 
C.   glanduiosa  Arb. 
Brit. 

' ' '  "^!kt.  macraciutha, 

C  ginndu/iaa  mo- 
•   ,  cracdnthii  Bot. 

C.  Inacrttcd!!^^ 
Arb.  Brit. 
:  llJkva.  ft.      -      -  - 

▼ar.  lnt)dia,yr.   -  -12 
yUspilHt  loMta  Poir. 
C.  /flAA/n  Bo»r. 
r.  furbtnittt  Punh 


Bot. 


-  m 


fit 


«Iandul6»a,/(. 
C  spaikuUUa 
Rog. 

jrar.  marriintha,^.  -  215 
r.  niacrdntha  Lodd. 
tnaurocc&na      -  > — 86 

orientiilu  van  tangulnea, 

drsc.  unAflg.  -  •  ffl 
fhcyardntha  -  .  -  805 
var.  OlivcrWn/i  Bmc,/.  US 
bunclAta  var.  brcvUpIna, 

dene,  indftg.     -      -  23 
•aiigu(nea,Jr.      •       •  S3 
janacetifbtia  var.  Lcc^m, 
  .  . 

-  -  m 

-  -  sa 

.  aSLSBSi 
.    .  221 
-  447 

-  S5G  i4:» 
170. 


U 

-  iiJii 
.  5Qfi 


i5I 

.m 

Slid 


Crlnura 

amAhile 

octofltNrum 
Crotbn  BcblAers 
CrucAta?  - 
Crvptc^Amma  crlipa 
Ci)cutnit  .VOlo,  cuU, 

•atlva,  cutt. 
CUpr^MUs      -  - 

•cinperrlren*  rar.ilricta 

torulbsa  - 
f^claraen  pt'raicum      -  > 
Cjrcoftchca  rurulldta  • 

♦ventrict'Sa, /T.  - 
CymblitiuTn  ensifAlium 

estriAtum,  ^. 
Cynoin6riiim  coorlnruin  - 
•Cyii6rrhi8  •  fasti  pi  ftta.^f.  - 
CyprijH^Hum  Calc^olua 

•  puriiuratum,  jf.  - 
0tu»«  iCi'A\Ciiii,ft((.  ft. 

;  '  Xjibiirnum  *  var.  purpu- 
•     rtucrtii./.   .      -    -  312 
'  nubijfcnua        .         •  2ffi 
*■  •  rarrm6»tM,A      •    -  361 
J    acopAriua  -        -  238 

Sfftlrthtm  •copArHtm  L. 
D&mmara  au»trft1lt  -  •  IM 
Datura  ccratocaCilon  .  - 
DAphnc  -  -  -  28.  aiB 
rk'lphlnfl  -  -  -  46a 
X>eIplHnium  AjdcU  •  •  lii^ 
.    intermddluin  •  cuprule*. 

oen*,ft-  '  -  -  451 
•  v«T.  p;'iin<!uTn,  fl.  36Q 
•var.  Barir«w/'i, ^.  215 

•  tenu1»»imum,>f.       -  2a 
D.  divaricdlttm  Led. 

trutc   -     -       -  asa 

•  rtmlnoum,^.  -  -  177 
Dendrbbium  &nccp*,ft.      -  5Qa 

.   .    A'porum  t'tnccpt  Lindl. 

"mofch&tum  -  -  -  iil£ 
Dcsmbclium  ranad^nsc  -  522 
DcwfJ!»>J  Rcftbra  -      -  582 

Dlanrhui  fcmiRlneui  ♦  tar. 

lulphilrcus,^.  -  -  -  312 
7)6U<:bw  liKn<^»»w  -  -  463 
Dracff^na  fV^ftranfl  .  ■  35k 
t>rr.'mdr<i  ncrvhsa  -  -  -  5fi7 
Bchevt^rm  tiW>iflf>ra  -  -  Iffi 
»iacetaoM,ft.      .      .  179 


Bcblnocfictut  *  Mackiodao, 

ft.  -  -  -  .  12li 
«  mammniarioldea^/IL  -  Ull 

•  t€«8ilit)ura,/f.  •  -  21fi 
Bchlnuf  cAiidicaitt  -  •  4di 
f'chium  c&ndicans  •  -  35& 
flsAgnus  orient^Ui  •      ^  it<6 

80[iK4ri»  -  -  -  136 
Enceph.ilirtM  Altenateityi'  S3Q 
Cafltr  -  -  -  23Q 
Freder^cj  Guliiim/  .  m. 
burridua      .  -  2:K) 

pungent      ...  2^ 
E'pacric  campanulita  rdbra  ikkl 
•p.         -        -  -  513 

Epideudrum  *  s'miUutu, 

ft.  -  -  -  -  42 
anis^tum  >  -  512 
arom&ticuin  •       .    -  BlU 

•  chloroleOcujn.A  -  Ui2 
*coTikceum,ft.    -  -  ISfi 

•  macrochllum  •  •  43 
nocturnuni       -  -  512 

•var.  latif5Iiuni,A  3Ii 
ambell&tum       -       •  512 
Epigar'a  repent  *  var.  ruW- 
cuiida.yf.   -       -  - 
Epim^dium  *  macr&ntbuiD, 
yf.  .     -       .     -  ^ 
I&ti(Vons      -      -  .566 
Ebiph^llum  spl^ndidum     -  566 

truncitum  -  cult. 
£rlca,  ruU.  -  -  jjL  111 
cindrca  momtrbna  -  S54 
Linncaiui  aupcrtM  •  -  565 
vulg&rli  -  -  -  ti 
Eriob^trya  jap6Dica  -  463..  ft^. 

L26 

Eriodeiidron  anfrartubsum  5*12 
Erythrlna  CrttU-gdlU       ■  4d3 
Escan5nM      •         -      -  21 
illiiilta,^.       -         -  24 
muntcvklcntU,/!;.      -  2i 
Eucal^ptu«  alpitia      -  83L  HJ 
diveniR*lia      -         -  463 
obliqua        •      .      .  463 
roinffera         -        -  231 
robusU   .     -      -  187.231 
*  Eucharldiuin*conciDnuin, 

ft.         .  .  '  31S 

EOcoraia  punctata      •  - 
Euldpliia  *  macroctlichya, 

ft.       ,      .        -      .  303 
£uph6Tbf'a  •  Bbjeritft-      -  il 
•ftilgeng^ft.   -      -     -  lai 
E.  JdcquinilUbn 
Hort 

phoaphdrea  .      .     -  465 

■pl6nden«   •      .        •  SJ3 
EutAxla  Bkxieri  K.  ct  W.  ^ 
Eatoca  ♦  WrangeWiw,  ft.  -  21 
Piigiu  sylv&tica     25iL  ii^iL  491, 
44>l.  4iJ»L  m 
The  frm-leaved   -     -  432 
The  Marriagv  Beecb  at 
t  Invcrary  .      -      -  4Z2 

'  FestOca  U'ni   -      -        -  3.^ 
MciuCirica      -       .  m22a 
Duni6nU'a        -        -  2*29 
elJlftica      .        .      .  4di 
Fragaria  vcsca,  cuU.   -  307.  ;ij3. 
Fr&xioua     -      .      .      .  3lti 
amcric-ilna      •      •  «•  if? 
JURl.intfif<Mia      -       -  S2 
Moccai  Cniirt  Aah  -  .  42 
Ash  at  Poloc      -       .  Ig? 
Ftich»<Vj  arborescent    .    -  S77 
excortic^ta      •     .  .  i2Z 
gtobdsa      .      .  .496 
•6legUM,A   .      .    .  868 
ThompMtiidiM    -      .  566 
Oaillirdia     bicolor  var. 
I>rumm6adii  int^^rrim, 
ft.  -         -  .-180 

(janidiiia  *pjinnea,>(.  -   -  S-W 
G6jrya  oiUptica        -       -  S6 
nM,ftg.      -     .     •  a* 


465 


Genista  microph^  lla   -     .  2^ 
f  inonmi>cr«ui,  ft.   .   .  yi6 
tpli'iidpns   .        .      .  •mR 
■toniipetala     >      .    -  2!A 
Gent'u'tnete      -        -      -  SSL 
O^era  a  dongkU^ft,      .  .1>i2 
•laterttla,/r.    -    -  .817 
Lindieyt.Jft.        .       .  k5i 
G.  rutUa  atrotangtii- 
nea  LindL 
••c^trum  var.  *fgncuii), 

ft    -    .     .  m. 

Stllbw/i,/.  -  .  IBft 
OUia  acbiWoafidia      .  - 

trfcolor  .  .  .  4U9 
Gladiolus  Dalltni  -  .  34s 
Gleditschra  triacAiithot  .  5T3i>i 
Gong(>ra  atro|»uvuQrea  .  512.  5iiQ 
Orab6wskia  boerhaaviA/Mia, 

A     -        .  . 

Cr<i6Jir<jtU  C  Dom. 

lium  Za 
EhrHiu  haUmt/dUa 

L'H^rit 
"Lfcium  heteropk^Uttm 

Murray. 

GrammUiri  CtUfrach  .  fiL  S2l 
Gri'vUlca  >uniperina  .  .  136 
Grewia  orientdlia  .  .  463 
Gua)acum  ofliclnile  . 
Guiiddlia  Tourner6rt//;/fr.  \m 
Gymnngranuna  calomelanos  312 

chry»oph^-lla       -        -  372 
Gyp«oc.lllis  vugans      -      .  liU 
Habrdiiiluis  Andcrsbn/  var. 
b.  ic%k\\nt,ft. 

gracilif&liu*  avar.Bootb- 
t  anus,  ft. 
H«tn6iithua 
Hdkea¥acicuUrU 

auftrilia  • 
//amamdlis  vlrgloica,^. 

•  Hartw«*gifl,./f. 
Hc\^iuum  •  uiidulatam,  Jf. 

i/elioti6piuin  corymb^sum  .  3^ 
•pi.  -  -  -  ,  4P8 
Hemerocallfdece  .  .  .  3<>7 
//cracl^um  perennc  .  ■.  4<»Q 
HfOchcrrt  *cylin(lrAcea,^  .  79 
/Yiblsciu  mutibilU      -      -  4(i3 

*  Uippv^trum  *  ambiguum, 

A.  .        .      .  fii 

•  breviflbrum.yl         -  mi 
Hotkilia  •fiisca.  ft.      -     -  51U 
Hos&ckiVi  *  stolooifiera,^!.  -  tkll 
Hbvea  C61m      .       .       -  5K2 
Hitmen  6lcgani      -         .  52fi 
/yypvric  iim  baleiricitni      -  889 
cbindnse      •       -      -  21 
U.  nepaUnte  Hort 
/bdrl«*coroniria,>IL         -  35 
ri«x      -       .        -       .  327 
yfquifTilium      .  .  149 

var.  ^Ibo-margiiWItA  U- 
var.aureo-marginata  U 
Impitient  •scapifl^ra.^     -  agj 
L,  bulbusa  Moon  Cat. 
/.  ocaHlia  Am. 
Ion<Sp»is  •t^ncra,^.  .  42 

/rld«HC       ...  3gj 
,  l»op«.gon  BAxtvr^jl         -  41 
I  I»6tutna  axillilria       .       .  4PH 
Jiistninea!       ...  Jt>2 
I  JaanilMum  a7/>ricuin  .  463 

grandiflbrum     •         -  4GS 
I       odoratiMlmum      >      .  figj 
revolittum      -  -  222 

Juglana,  Hickory  Nuta,  and 

Bl.  Walnut  •  -  4fl7 
r^ia,  at  Poloc  -  -  168 
Juniperui  Cddrua  .  ^J^B 
rccCirva  -  -  -  IM 
Juittciti  i-occlnca  -  -  562 
KagiMu'-rkiVi  rratsgoldc*  —  24 
KauiraM/a  cBoclioktea  -  • 


-  452 


314 

324l 

4<a 
2& 
363 
3Li 

361 
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KcnnMiVs  coccfnea  -  S5& 

/<actiica  vir^te«  .  -  -SI 
Lic'lid  Ancc'pt  var.  Barker. 

idna.Jl.  .  .  -  2ia 
I^XcrttrfF^m/d  {ndica  -  SI 
I>ant.ina  Scllow/  -  •  46.3 
LArix  curopjr'a  -  SSL  ^  433 
Lithyru*  Rrandiflbrui        •  ^72 

lAtifbliui  Albua  -  -  Sj^ 
Ltdrm  n6btlis       -  -  3^ 

I^vitcra  arbbrea  -  -  *ii9 
Ii«chena(iltia        -  -  276 

IxTnticuUreo!  -  3H7 
I^*pta»iphon  androsAceua    -  ^Sl 

(icimntiniB  -        -  499 

Lepto»|H.Tmum  grandlf^U- 
-  - 

trin6nre       _      -  . 
LeyctsltrMi  forni5ia,yS^.     -  lU 
Z.ig<ittrum  vulgjire     •  - 
JLilikccc  ... 
/.ilium  bulbcrerum    •      .  465 
pcrcgr\nuni, Jf      -      -  SI 
L.    cdndidum  par. 
Hort.  IJrit. 
*  L.  ^/xan/inum  Swert. 
iup6rbum     .      •  .8*7 
Iimn6chnru  I{iimb6ldtii    .  Zl 
Linno:!^  bore&hs     .  .61 
7.tinim  trlfrynum       .      -  4<i2 
IjquitKimbar     ...  Itj) 
LoUliVi  cardiniUs  vat.  Mil- 

Icrl.^      -     .     .  m 
ayphiUtica    *  var.  b^. 
brlda,yr.     .        -  451 
'        L.   sprcidaa,  and  L. 

MiiU-rX  Hort. 
Lophocpi'rinum  *  sciodenii 

fl.  -         "         -  SSA. 

Lorftnthua  europir'us  •  9SA. 
X,uptnua  arbbrcuB,  dirrc.  and 

cuU.     -        -         -  22 
graiulifbliu*       .         .  579 
•vcriicolor   .    S2i,^.  401 
/.f chnli  *  Hungc&natJL     ~  4.X) 
hjix^rdon' BovUta  •  iU^ 

cancclldtum        .        •  412 
7tiber      .      .  .3^2 
/.TiimAchlic       ...  3<). 
•>Iacrofhllu*  Yrytinus.ft.  4ji.  505 

MMdn'iA  spcctdhilU. 
Madia  6lcgans       -  .  Hfi 

/I    -      -     .  au 

Mad^ria  Slcgans  Dec 
Haiigtrera  indica       -      .  !j£& 
MaBTuMirt  ...       .  ar.fi 
acuminilU      .      •    -  11 
contpicua       .  .  SQl 

Alcxandrlna  .  21 
Soulanijcdna  -  £1 

BpociAka  .      -      .  il 
\    gramliUdra         -        .  170 

canalicule      -      s  21 

crffpa      -  -  21 

da  Anglais  .  21 

exonicniis  .  .21 
floribftnda  -  .  S?l 
fbnu  vaHegaUa  .  21 
Galissoniire  .  21 

tourif?>lla  -  -  gl 
longifblia  unduldta  .  21 
longUaima  .  -  21 
Mayardi^  .  21 

7  MaiUardiire  Arb. 
Brit. 

pr(cocc  du  Maait    .  £1 

?  vrfcoce  de 
StariL 
rotundifblia  dot  An. 

Rials  .  .  21 
rotundifblia  ferrugi. 

nrusc  -  -  21 
rotundifblia  ordi. 

nairc  .  .21 
5^  is  dc  Bictin  .  21 
•tricta,  or  boulon 

Wane       .        -  21 


Magni>IAi  K^nrulitlCini  subro- 

tundifi^lia      -  -21 
rustica  Tcrrugtnea        .  57 

Inpt'Lihi        -      -      5  11 

Mahcnua  pinnJta  -  .  406 
Mabdnio  yfquifbUuin,  detCt 

fig  ,  cult  .        -  Ifl 

fucicuUns,^/^.  .  .  19 
nervosa, /l^.      .  -19 

'^pens.y*^.      -  -  12 

Jralva  •  concinna,>f    .     -  36Q 
YuWetinna        -  -  621 

Max  i liana  nromitica         -  512 
atropurpClrea       •       .  £12 
cra»!ii((^iia         .         .  512 
•SteOU/.Jt         .        -  2<jy 
Mcfru  liniuiii  <rodxiniuin,>f. 
Mclaailoma  Fothergllli        -  .155 
Afdila  Axcderdck         -  221  «7 
Meliinthus  mijor      .       -  2^ 
minor  •  .  g'JU 

Menispcnnum  /aurifMium  -  Mi 

•  Menonvillcfl  •/ilif?)lia,yf.  .  IJH 
Mcntzdlid  •  sttpitita,yt.  . 
Mentis  DalMs'c/     .     .  S'J? 
Milton/Vi  8i»ectil»lllB  -  52i 
3/irauluii  •  cardinilis.jl.     .  ISl 

I16dsoni       .       .  SSi  6(;» 

r5»cus      ...  4«ts 

•p.var.  \\Rn\ioniAnutJl.  450 
Monachanthus  discolor  *var. 

viridilldra,yl  -         -  457 

Tfridia  ...  2la 
Monirdfl  •  ari«Uta,yi.  -  39 
Monod«'>ra  Myn«tic«     -     -  591 

•  M6ma  •  nfUda,^  -  180 
MbrvLS  nlgra,/;^.       .       .  187 

papyri  fera       -  -  322 

A/ilM  sp.        .         .  .582 
Cavcndlshii;  cutt,  -  141.  5.^ 

557 

Mutc&ri  •  commuUtum.yl.  .  is^ 
Muti«fVi  \Ai\itA\SL,ftf(.  -  .  jiS 
Myuuthus  Imrbdtus  *  var. 

.314 
.  21fi 
.  42 
.  22fi 
170.  229 

•  ^ 
•Iculum, 

45 


immacuUtus,^ 
crintdtus 

•  drltuldcs.yf. 
.Vvftsotis  sylvfitlra 
3/jrrius  cummOnls 

com.  11.  pL 
Nandina  dom6stica 
*  NccUroac6rdum 
fi.  - 
A  Nium  sicvlum  Ucria. 
Nem6phUa  *aU)maria,>f.    •  181 
inslgnls       .       .  jSS^Sl& 
Ncpintbe*  disUIUtbria  i&L  557. 

575 

Nerln<r  .  .  .324 
Nicoti<)M  glutindM  •  .  SSa 
NicrcmlKTgto  calyclna  .  iflfi 
Nuttallm  •  cordaU,/(.  .  422 
>i*yinplia-ilcf.'L'  ...  367 
^ytnph.L-^a  iimpla  .  .  SBl 
cieriliea  .  .21 
Nf  ssa  .  .  . 
{Enothbn  Albicans     .  .499 

•  blfroiis,/!.  .  .  312 
dcc6mbcns  .  .  499 
fruticdsa,  var.  *  ambi. 

gua,A    ...  22 

CE.  ambif^a  Sprcng. 
CR  canadtfnsu  Uold. 
Lindlcyrina       ■        >  499 
marrociiqia        .       .  496 
vtminen      .       •  . 
O'lea         .         .  .229 
excclsa  .  .  22< 

nr^grans  .  -  .  4fii 
Oncidium  bifdlium  .  5jd 

•  Cavcndishf'diuim,/!.  -  iiQ5 
•iridifiMium.yf.     .      -  43 

•  lcucoc>illum,>l  -  505 
•lunitum.yl.  -  -  18^ 
ornithorlijrnchum  -  512 
papllio      .      .        .  557 

OpuQtia  DiUinii        .  .2^ 


-  324.  SZu 

-  424 

-  45i2 

-  122 

-  S2Z 

-  21A 

-  QQ 

-  ss: 

-  538 

-  22 

-sn 

-  HI 

-  22 

-  S 

-  49S 
6 


(Tphryi  apifera 

muarifera 
Orch  Ideal  • 

O'rciiis  bifblia  s 
O'xaiu  •  &lba^/r. 

*  gcnicuUta,^!  • 
PKtinia  arbdrca 
Pilmc 

i*ancriltium  undulitum 
i'aj»avcrace« 
Pa«»ill6ra  l^udoni'/wa 

PivM 

fliTa 

macruatacbyi,^. 
rObra 

p6ndula 
^largbnium  opt&biks 

■p^  .... 

Tar.  Black  Prinrc  -  49K 
Tar.  Davcy^nmm   -  498 
Tar.  Fairy  5>uoen  .  49i 
var.  paTunicum     .  49K 
Pcntsttoon  ^  brcvifl^rua,/.  211 
Coba'a  ...  ^ 
MurravfltKM     •        *.  Sf6S 
P6n\ca.  vulgaris      -        •  flB4 

*  hcterophf  llua,  JL  -  SB 
Pcritldria  •  f6rina,yf.  .  SSI 
Petunia  blaoda      -  -  4'« 

nvrtaginiflbra  -  -  4nfS 
pha<nlcea       -  -  MJti 

pns'nitcnc  .  - 
rdsea  •  • 

P^trofl  S\M^M^,fl.  .  -  5o4 
/'halingium  pomcridiluiuni, 

fl.    '        .         -  £89 
Anth^ricum  ponwri. 

diiinutn  Hot,  Keg. 
Scitia  pomcridtidina 
Doc 

•Pharbitis  •  diver»iR>lia,  jt  455 
i'ha^duius  CaraciUla  -      -  463 
vulgaris,  cwi/.      -      .  26S 
/>hiUd^lphua,  api   •  -  4fi5 

•  Ph  iHb^rtia  •  gricilia,  JL  . 
Phllltrca       -  .  327.  461 

*  PhiiodciKlron  *craa4iocr. 
vium.yt.      ...  23ft 

Phlbmis  *  armenlaca,^!  *  Si 
lA!<>nQrus  -  •  4<a 
/*h<'>rmium  tdnax  -  -  463 
Phollnia  scmil&ta,/^.  -  1S6 
PhyKlIa  •  brevitiiba,^.  -  ys& 
Phjrsalis  peruviina  .  -  S2A. 
Pimclfia  •  nfvea,^.  -  -  41 
i*lnus  .  ia»,  aUL  4iA 
austrlaca       •  .  ^ 

Banksiajsa  -  •  18S 
bratia         .        .  fil  186 

-  1S6 
.  1^ 

.  18&  396 
.  1211 

-  S 

-  isd 

.  %]A. 
.  IM 
.  186 
.  186 

.  17a 


canarifoaii 

rebcnn^naia 
Cimbra  - 
halcp^-nsia 
insignia 
Laricio  - 
roontercy^naia 
PallaaMaa 
p«16stha 
Ij&tula 

ponderdM  - 

purollio 
rlgida  - 
8obin/dfus 
Smtthii  . 


1£6 
186 

-  17Q 

.  186 

-  iNfi 

Strribus  [?  var.  pygm«'a]  LJfi 
Bylv,'rtri»,;i^.      -      -  ffl 
tatirica   ...  170 
(^  biet)  WcbbNlna      -  IM 
/*l8um,  sp.    .        .        «  SZa 
PiU6s]>orum  ninum  .      -  4fiS 
Binense  ... 
TobWa^fig.      .         -  lafi 
Platystj^muii  califtirnicus    .  SJA 
7'Uitaniw  occidcntAlis  .*121.  201 
PIcurolh.illis  •aliiUa.jir.    -  flU 
Pt^n  ncmorMii  var.  ncrvbu  gKg 
/'olfinOiica;  -         .         -  367 
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Polycimia  carn^M   -  » 
iV)lyi»Wium        -  .  m. 

Foutedi>rr(i  ai&rM  -        >  71 

Jt*,  crdssip€S  Hort 
/>6puliu    -       -  16B.  170.  m 
£lba      .  . 
can.-id6niU      •  •  SiH 

cordili>lia        .  .32 

P  heUroph^lla  Artx  Brit 
dilatiltA  .        .        .  1£Z 

V.JMigiiAalittt 
motiilifera       >  •  £26 

n^gra  MtlicirbUa  .      •  dl 
viridU    -       •       -  gap 
P.  n\f(ra  var.  viridit. 
Potcntilla  argetitca   .       •  di 
gland  ulttoa  •  var.  inclsaji  261 
Pbthoa  iM.      -         -        .  ikia 
Prcnfcntncs  arb<>rea  -       -  j£2i 
Presci^ttfa  *  cul6ran>,/t.     -  ii 
PrimuUccn      ...  3(77 
Primula  *venditA,yl 

farin^Ma  ...  £02 
JHidium  pyrffcrum  .  .  -kxi 
Piordlca  •  orbicullkris,y}.  -  3!il 
iPtdria  .  .  .  .  yil 
PterocArpui  mantipium  -  liLk 
7»iin:ca  Granfttum      -      -  iiili 

l»^rola  rotundirblia  -   til 

/*yriu  nq>al(!iuis  -  -  £ili 
iiutrcua  -  L  a  dl.  4f>':. 

♦!'■>.  1157 

6lba  .  .  .  31.  2Q1 
Cin\»  -  -  SL  2Q1 
/^lex  -  .  .  3L  lis 
Inrmdrla      •  »  462 

paldftrii  ...  l-a 
pcduncuUta  and  tan.  .  237 
Prumt  .  .  .  51 
il6bur  .  .  -  -SI 
Bcssilifldrum  •  >  ^ 
liibra  -         -  -  31 

accRilifldra  and  ran.    .  ML 

tinctdria  -  .  ^ 
VlretM      -         .  SL  229 

SL  Tar.  TaricgiU  .  IL  2Q1 
ak  at  Poloc       .  IfkL  HQ. 
Singular  Oak   in  the 
VVwtcm  Highland*  -  47£ 
TTanunculicca?      -  .  :HT1 

/fanunculus  ripens   .       .  5m 

*  Ratabida  columnhris  rar. 

•i>uIuhurTima,yl.  . 
Rudbeck'UL  coiumndrU 

Pur»h. 
Jtudht'cfdm  eoium. 

nU'era  Font 
ItvdMckM  Tagitm 

James  Ft. 
ObfUtciria  colum- 

niiris  Dec 
ObeliscHria  pulcMr. 

rhna  Dec. 

•  Rchmannia  •chln#n«U, /f.  314 

R  gluiinlna  Libnuch. 
GenirdiA  giutinosa 
Bunge. 

Ciirrtn. 

RdmUUa  A"  phedra.yf/f.      .  ]M 

Collitia  K'pkedraVent. 
ilhdiim  auttrdlc      -         -  31 
Emndi   .         .         -  Gia 
Bhixomnrpha       -  -  4<v"> 

i<ho«1<xlciiilron  -ElSai^iEli 
ail>6rrum  -      .         .  8:>| 
var.  cinnamdmeum, 
JL         -  .  iSl 

R  ct  niuifftdinmiN  Wal  L 
h^bridum  -         •      .  519 
CunninghAmij    -       .  fifii 
ferruginoum  fldrc  Albo 
phcrnumim  *  var.  spl^n* 

den»,7r.  -        -      .  212. 
|Mjutk:um        •        .  318 


LIST  OF  PLANTS. 


BXbci»ixtwua    .     >  .25 

multifldrutn.yllg'.         .  ^ 
nivcum,  detc  &ud  Jig. 
punctatum.jl^.  -         -  LIZ 
sanguineum       •  2a.  fti 
Apecuisum     •      -      »  a 

Rondeldtia  •odotiUJt,  -  ,'313 
RoAccK  .  •  -  .  Jii2 
t         fjlnica,^    .        .  79 

R.  trifoUdta  BoflC. 

R.  tcmdta  Poir. 

R.  durrokeintit  DoDO. 

R.  ititva  Dec  * 

R.  h^ttrix  Lindl. 

R  Itrviiidta  Michx. 
diantliidora  ...  5^ 

ipM.  -    .      .  -a 

/7ubu«  ida-"us  var.,  cult.      -  6 

•  Kytidoph^  Hum  *  auricu. 
l;Uum,y».  -      -      -      ,  180 

Sdbal  tilackbum*<hM   .  4^  £tIZ 
Salii>bdr/a  adiantif!)lia   .  ^ 
SSlWx  ilba      .       .        -  70 
babyl6nica        .         -  HQ 
UussolUdna        .       -  IH 
Jokmion't  IVUlovo. 
Salpigiot^Hlsitriiita    .         .  ilfl 
Sdlvia  (  hanm-drif  blla         -  iSfl 
fomi6M      ...  4^ 
fulgeni  .      -      -  498.  579 
Grahami   •  -  4!'S 

incxic4na  ...  4lii 
5amb0cus  nigra  var.  laci. 

niilta,y^.  -      -       -  gfi 
raccni6ia,  deic.  and  fig.  Sii 
SamientAceiB   .      -  . 
Sarracdn/Vi  fldva  ...  STii 

•  Scaphvgl6ttlfl  tnoldcea,  yf.  i2 
Schinus'.Vd//*  .  .  .222 
Schizinthus  RendU'dmi  . 
Sclllcc  .  -  .  .  367 
5cnloiK'ndrium  •  -  991 
Scrop}iuJ.-lrrjp  .  -  •  S67 
Scrophuldria  aqu&tica  .  .  369 
ScotuVi  anguttif^lia  .  -  348 
Scutellaria  alplna  *  ton  gui- 
nea, y/.    .           -        .  45fi 

Sempervivum  arWtrcam  .  ^ 
urbicum      ...  664 
Gouchi.«r    .         .      .  2S& 
Scndcio  6l«gans  .      .      -  49H 
fSUdne  coRipficta, /f.  -       -  452 
S.  purpurea  K.  ct  W. 

•  Siphociinipylos  •  birolor,/.  3fii 
5if]rrinchiuni  eramintrdlium 

var.  *puniilum,^    -  "IS 
•  tpecidiumtyf.     «     -  81 
;9miliccic      .         .         -  367 
SolandccflB  ... 
Sc^dnum  auriculitum       -  4^ 
l)Cticeura       .  .  4fi3 

tubcr<)sum  111.  3ia.c«t//.  3ffl 
Sopkbra  svcundifblia  - 
Spha.>ria  rarptaca      -       .  477 
fimbrihta        .  •  422. 

8paraxi«  »  stcllftri^.Tf-        -  2fi{ 
5p&rtiuro  *acutir(>liuin,yf.  .  361 
ydnceum    *  odoratiMi. 
m\xm,JL  ...  361 
•Spirinthc*  bractciMa.yf.  -132 
StackhoiUto  •  inon6g>ua, Jf.  41 
Stanhbijca  grandifl6ra       -  £12 
oculdU    .         .  .Ji6Q 
Stat)<^lfti      .  -  360 

StellataB  .  -  -367 
StcTcOUa  olatanifMla  -  •  SL 
•Stranva;  Ma  *  gUuc4:»cena, 

A        -         -  ^ 
Crattc^guM  glaica  Arb. 
Brit 

Strclitiia  reglnse  •>  -582 
«  Swictdnia  Hahdgoni  -  5t>5 
Symphoricarpuj  montonua, 

Jl.  .  .268 

SjftmpMoria  momiaiia 
Hort  Brit 


xi 


^Ifrlnga  Jotika'a       •  •  S 

2^g^<-«  -  .  465 

r/irPMTfn^fM'occidcntdlia  • 

Z^nus  elephintiiHM  .  -  23<) 

TarbxAc  uni  {>alustrc  -  -  g3fi 

Tareiittne  varlegala  -  4£i3 


Taxudtum  distichum  -  HL  17(X 

Taxus  bacc  jta  -  .  182.  477 
TJcoma  rap^-naic  .  -  ^1.  Vi} 
grandi libra  .  -  ^ 
Tei^pca  s|>ccio«iuima  .  .  £lj| 
Tetraptilu  Tr^grans  -  -  M2. 
Tkca  vlridU   -  -  593 

Tbeophrastrt  Jussiei^i  .  -  519 
f  lliunnupsi*  fabacca,  it.  ;  503 

T.  rhombi/oUa  Kicn. 

Th^mtta   rhontbij iUia 
Nuit 

C^/ifiw  rhombifoliu* 

Pur»h. 
Sophbra  /abdoea  PalL 
rhiUa  articuiata  .      -  324^  522 
Thunbirgia  aL\ta     .       .  664 
cocclnea      ...  354 
TTi^mua  •  axQrciia,yf.  .      .  3(ji 

nua  -       .       .       .  im 
&lba      .         •       -  SL 
oaplenifblia .      .       .  £2 
amcricdna  .       •      *  21 
europn>'a         .         .  1 
Bp.  in  Ixirrainc  .        .  £2 
Tradesc^tia  ♦  raricif!>lia,yr.  81 
criUaula       .      -  .354 
Tragopjrum   .       .         .  24 
•Trichoct-ntrum  *C6acumJI.  213 

AcxridcHtn/uscum  IJndl. 
•Trigonldiuro  *obti)«uin,  /I.  fil 
I'ritelcia  •unifldra,/r.        .  fil 
Tropte'olum       ...  465 
f  brach5'ccra»,^.  -      -  12 
mdjus  fliire  plono  .      -  lat 
tricolbrum,  Jt.  VlL  SSL  5iki, 

£52 

T.  tricolor  Bot  Rog. 
rdber  cibdriuin  3SL».,  culL  Ac 

408.,  A-  4la 
ccrvlnum     -      .  ]ML  415 
guldoum  ... 
T.  gulo$hrum. 
Lycoperdon  Tuber  L 
T.  cibdrium  Sibtlu 
gulocdrum        .         .  392 
minimum  ...  4l£ 
•ulllum     .      .        .  414 
TulbAjjhiVj  tLudwlg/<)iM,yl.  fil 
•pioldcca,^.        .       .  183 
Ttilt'pa  Oeaneri^na      .      .  iSli 
O'culus  bMu       .       .  458 
*>cabr(scaiia.  jT.     -      -  4^ 
v&T.  Buonarottidna  458 
var.  mixta    .      .  4.">S 
var.  pnmiilina 
var.  ttranguldta  . 
ITIcx      -      .  -  :i-SJ 

europoi^i     .        •  595. 
Vlmxu    .      -        .  a  2a  478 
camp^tris,  desc      .  29 
acutifblia,  dttc.  .  .  89 
&lba,  </r«c.    .       -  S9 
■tricta,  drtc  .      .  30 
vtminAlia,  </nc.  -  -  30 
vlrens,  detc.         .  30 
efrrisa    .  -      .  31 

gUbra      •       .  .89 
U.    vtonthna  gldbra 
Arb.  Brit 
decumbent    .      -  SQ 
IJ.muiUami  p^n. 
dula  Arb.  Brit, 
mi^or,  de$c.   .      .  S9 
renlicata,  dttc.      .  S9 
U.  moniAna  foMti. 

giiita  Arh.  Brit 
U.  numtdna  F&rdi\. 
U.  exoiu6nais. 
moaUna        -     M±  122 
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t^inu*  nontftna  miior,df*c.  S& 
minor,  deic.    -  SS. 
nina       -  .29 
rugoM,  drsc.    .  ^ 
panriR>lia   ...  471 
•ubertMa,  dt-$c.  .       -  ;1Q 
U.  camptstrit  micr- 

r{^M  Arb.  Brit. 
Alba,  detc.   •        .  31 
XJ.c.M.iiba  Arta. 
Brit 

variegita      .      -  30 
U.  c.  *.  mrtegdia 
Arb.  Brit 
The*blii(>k  Iriih  Wm.  !^  ^ 
Wych  KImat  PoU»t  ,lt;7,  170 
Al  Briffnolc*      .        -  ;r7i' 
IVddo  r/uf  mill       .         -  477 
fa/erfdma  tixbn      -  .465 


fVrb&acum  veniB^nttn      >  .SA) 
Ftrttin*  ArranMjta   -  . 
Aubli^tfa    var.  Drum- 
m<mdi,jL       -  .80 
V.  DrunitMomfii  Hort. 
chamn-ilrifblia    •         -  49S 
M.tmdtis     .       .        .  iOS 
I^mb<'-rt/  var.  •  r?>*ca  Jf.  M 

V.  DrummdntCi  lIorL 
puldu'iu;    -     -      -  49fi 
SabiruVi  na     .       •      .  4^8 
Tweediciaa,  JL  •  -40 
ven6sa  ....  ^Si 
VerAniea  agr^Uis        .  - 
restcdria  •  gT4<'iIU,>f.       .  35 
nburnum  siiieiMe     -  - 

rinua  .  .  »  .  3  IK 
nciaMtlva.ci</r.  .  -  :ijQ 
•Victoria  *  reg&Ha,  doc.    .  iLl 


nolariW     -      ,  - 

riM'um  Albutn'    .  .'^(ML' 
Visn<>4i  Mocanira  - 
nicx  .<'gnu»-<;irtitt  . 

incJM  •  .  .  . 
nti*  432i,  fti//.  1I2,53L  3W, 

vinlfbra  var.  black  llam. 

burg  -  .  7  9. 
Black  Hamburg,  nf//. 
vulp)na  - 


ten 


Wiititria  Coruequ^HO 
*Xanih68ia  •  rotundifDliaJI, 
Xanth6xylum  ^glandifo< 
lium 

Yucca  alfiilMia  jig.  l°fi.) 

glarl(^aa  .  .  . 
Zcpbyrintha  cindida 
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yfftdlM  CkerimbHa      -  SftH.  521 

A  Hybrid  -  -  .  iffll 
Jcni>aleiiu<eble  -  -  4a 
■'  '  I'lKPonnct  -  -  VH 
BcHl  Kverlaf  ting,  rffMT.  -  bil 
Heinettc  de  I^ak  • 
Snul'«  Seedling  ;M..rfr*c.  188 
'     TVaniparcnt  dc  Zurich  -  Sa& 

Womulcy  Pippin  - 
AprieoU  -  -  -  -  l.lg 
Chcrie*  -  -  -  LSI  ;>5U 
Chicory  -  -  -  -  &fc 
Curranu  -  -  IJg..  cW/.  mi 
KiK«  l.ili 

FiUHTtU     ...  iliM  (il^ 

Goo^tiu'rriM       -      -  IJJ. 

Cumiwinion    -      .     .  ai 

0»trich       -      -      -  21 

The  Roaring  Lion       -  ilQ 

Thumper     -      -      -  21 


!  Gourd 
Grape* 


Seedling 

cuit.  \XL 


.  5Ri 

.  Jil 

ffii  bw^ 

17-2.  iiiL  ■■»):'>. 

Black  Hamburg         .  <J4 
Mango  .      -      -      -  5i»5 
McloiM    -  .  . 

MdM  CavendiahJi,  cwi/.  Ul.  -^kS 
Nectarine*  ....  liii 
Orange*,  on  grafting  on  the 

Pomegranate  -  -  •  llii 
Peache*  -  -  6L  6i  Li5L  tii* 
Poar*      .  LM.iiy. 

BelMsfime  d'Hiver  . 
BerginuAtc  bronz^c  .  iiSi 
Bcurre  Koiiiaine  -  .  5*28 
Bon  fhn'tien  Turc  -  48 
Comte  de  I.amy,  de*c  -  li?2 
Drapierd'K'te  -  -  fiSti 
£a*ter  Beurr£       -  - 


Franc  r6al  d'Fyt^  -  . 
Hacun'i  IncoropamMe, 

dctc.  tSS. 
Hepworth  -  - 

Je*chil  Armudi  - 
Oranee  Bergamotte 
Poir  de  Cygiic 
Summer  Sc.  Gemuun  - 
Swan  Egg,  m//.  - 
Winter  Cranane  -  - 
Yuttc  .      .      -  - 
Pine- Apple   -      -      -  fi! 


sen 

SSL 


azz 

Ml 


Plum,  on  grafting  tiie^on  the 

Rg  ilfi 

Plum*    -     .      -    -  LS.  iSO 

Dcnrcr's  Victoria       .  SM 
Pond'*  Seedling   -       -  JW7 
Ra*i»»)errie*     -      -      -  fi,  l.ig 
Strawbvrrica       -  61..  cuU.  ,i!L 
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Afparaginout  PianU,  Salad*, 

AC  33 

Aaparagu*    .  336.,  cult. 
Bean,  New  Long  Pod        .  5111 
Broccoli,   Mdcair*  Gray, 

dcsc  ias. 

Koight'*  Protecting, 

dcsc.    -  .-500, 
BrusftcU  .Sprout*,  ntlf.   -  - 
Cabbage  and  Hur»eradi«b,  a 

Hvbnd  between      -  .282 
tabliage*,  rutt.    -      -      .  25& 
Drumhead      -    -  57 7-  tiil 
Jer*ey,orCow      .  ISK.  iiSLi 
Cauliflower*  -  Slii.  Ml 

t  dery,  flat-«talkcd.  detc.  -  MSi 


Chicory,  cuii.  -  -  -  aiQ 
Cucumber*   -  GL  202^  cmtt.  a5<L 

Garlic,  U*e«  of  -  -  -  517 
Hor*eradl*h  -  -  •  14;^ 
Kidneybean*,  mtt.  -  -  865 
Lettuce,  the  Asiatic  Cab. 

bage-  desc.  ...  |ga 
Mangel  VNuriel  Potato  .  m 
Melon*  -  fiL  -H^  441..  cu/i,  411 
New  esculent  Sea.  Weed  -  fill 
Onion  Tribe  .  -  -  33 
Onion*  .  -  -  189.241 
Pea,  cntt.  -  -  -  -  4.50 
Poutoca  -  -  ffii  iiiL 
PoUtoc*,  CMilr.      -     -  17*. 


Potato,  New  Setxlling       -  S21 
Bishop's  Chamuea       -  ^1 
Pot  and  Sweet  Herb*        .  ^ 
Red  Apple  .      .      .  . 
Ahdum  auatrila      -       -  2k 
Sa»oy».  cult.      -       -      -  33 
Spinach  Tribe    -      -       -  ifl 
Truffle*      .      .  38H..  cult.  4<« 
Small   -      .      .      .  ila 
The  edible     -      >    .  998 
The  Stag     .       .       -  415 
The  Swine      ...  5H3 
Turnip    -     ]!i3.  tSL,  cult.  352 
Vegetable  Marrow      •     -  fi^ 
White  Beet     -  -  J 


LIST 


OF  HORTICULTURAL, 


BOTANICAL,  AND  FLORICULTUR AL 
SOCIETIES. 


•  Aberdeenithlrp  Hort  -      -  526 
Agricultural  Soc  of  France  4li2 
Andi.vfT  ... 
Annaitdalc  Hort  and  Flor.  57& 
Auchenbowlc   and  PIcan 
Hort.  •     •      -      -  £[U 


DanffVhlre  Hort.  -  576 
Barton  upon  Trent  Flor.  and 

Hort.  .  .  .  .  Stii 
Bath  Hort.  and  Flor.       -  IM. 

Bautry  aiKl  Rdfurd  Hort  .  5tii  I 


Bedford  Hort  -  >  -  551 
Bedfordahire  Hort  -  HQ. 
Beccle*  Hort  ...  £64 
Belfast  Hort  -  .  .  US 
Beverley  Hort  •  »  -  BSJ 
Bigglc*wad8  lioti.     -     .«  iAi 


Google 


SOCIETIES,  AND  OAHDENS  AND  COUNTRY  SEATS.     •  .  XIU 


BinnUigham  Dot  and  Hort  SL 

Blarkburn  Flor.  and  Hort  -  SfiQ 
Bolton  Flor.  and  Hort  -  560 
Briifhtut)  and  Sutcex  Hort  5(>.) 
Bristol  Hort  •  -  -  5Si 
Burton  under  Noedwood 

Bot  Hort  and  ^or  -  -  .^64 
Bury  Hort  -  -  - 
Caledonian  Hort  •  flO.  460.  m 
Cilne  Flor.  -  .  .Hal 
CjinibridKC  Hort  -  -  S52 
Cheltenham  Hurt  -  •  25ti 
Chester  Hort  -  -  -  552 
Chichester  Hort  •  -  5fia 
Cireocv*ter  Hort.  -  -  558 
Clackinannanjihirc  Hort  •  S76 
0»lchestcr  Flor.  and  Hort  .  558 
CoUn»burgh  Hort  -  -  S79 
Colurab,  St,  Cottage  Gar. 

dening  .... 
ConUburg  Hort.   -  -  .Vgj 

Cornwall  Hort  -  -  -  HHtl 
Coventry  and  Warwickahire 

Flor.  and  Hort.  -  -  -  22 
Cowpen  Flor.  ...  figj 
Cupar  ....  522,  5li5 
Denny  and  Duni|>ace       •  572 

Derby  5i5 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Hort  -  ^kkl 
Devonshire  Floral  -  .  .iifi 
Doncajiter  Hort  -  . 
Dumfermline  Hort  .  -  579 
Dum/Viea  Htjrt  ...  521 
Durham,  fkmth,  Hort  .  fiSfi 
East  Dereham  Hort  -  .  QSl 
Edinburgh  Itot  -  -  231.  507 
Edinburgh  Hort  -  .  [U 
E»*cx,  South,  Hort  -  -  5t2i 
Falkirk  Hort  -  -  .  Sil 
Felton  Flor.  -  -  .  .  ikii 
Glasgow  Hort  .  .  .  LH 
Grantham  Hor.  and  Hort  -  ^ 
Grove  Feity  Rnk     .     -  5Sl 


Guem*cy  Hort.    •     -    -  571 

Haarlem  Acad,  of  Science* 

H.  idleigh  Hort  -  -  -  ;V>S 
Hagley  Hort.  and  Flor.  -  ^>tR 
Hamimhire  Hort.  -  -  ULL  -'''i^ 
Hertford  Hort  -  -  ao.  /Lii 
Hinckley  Flor.  and  Hort  -  5<il 
Holt  Hort  -  -  -  .  FaA 
Hort.  Sot  of  Ireland  .  .  ^ 
Hull  Flor.  and  Hort  -  -  Ski 
Huntingdon  Hort  -  •  5!iU 
Hur>let»  Hot.  -  -  -  sm 
Huntjierpouit  Hort.  -  . 
Iile  or  Man  Flor.  and  Hort.  SIA 
Jersey  Hort  .  .  -  671 
Kettering  Holt.  .  -  -  5<i-J 
Kilkenny  ....  58J 
Kilmadock  and  Kinkardine 

in  Montcith  Cott  and 
Farm  Garden  .  .  531 
Kinbury  .  -  -  -  65i 
Kingtcote  Hort  -  -  5^ 
Kirkaldy  Hort  -  -  -  580 
Kirkcaldy  Agr.  Am.  -  .  18;^ 
IjincASter  Hort.  .  -  660 
Lcedfl  Hort  and  Flor.  .  5^ 
I^'ireater  Hort    -      -     .  5SD. 

I.  inna'an  »  -  .  85. 2il 
I»ndon  Entom.  .  .  •  19J 
London  Hurt  -       9fL  112,  liL 

lilLm  iii  3tii       478.  aii 

London  Zool.  •  «  .  IM 
Madras  Agr.  and  Hort  •  (III 
M.iidstono  Hort  -  -  SliQ 
Manch«>Kter  Flor.  and  Hort.  51jQ 
Ne.\th  Hort  -  -  -  22 
Newcastle  Bot  and  Hort  2L  SSL 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Flor. 

and  Hort.  -  .  -  561 
Northern  -  -  .  .  ffi2 
North  Riding  Hort  and  Flor.  5<2i 
North  Staflbrdshlrc  Hort  -  5<ii 
North  Shields  Flor.    *     .  5^ 


Nottingham  Flor.  and  Hort  563 
Pontt  fract  Hort.  -  -  520 
Ranisgate  Pink  and  Cania. 

tion  ...  -  560 
Rending  Hort  «    -  551 

Kugby  Tlort  :  -  -  5fi5 
.Salof)  Hort  -  -  .  •  5fii 
Saxmuudham  Hort  -  .  5&I 
School  of  Hort  and  Af  ric. 

Central  .  .  .  .  522 
Seghill  Flor.  .  .  .  5di 
Sliellield  Bot  .  .  .  570 
8herbourne  and  Yeovil  Hort.  55d 
South  London  Flor.  -  .  376 
SUtrurd  Flor.  and  Hort  .  5^ 
.Stirling  Hort  -  -  .  5SQ 
Stownnarket  Hort  -  -  5M 
Sydenham  Pink  Show  .  501 
iSimwortb  Hort  ...  5^ 
Taunton  Hort  ...  55fi 
The  HighUnd  .  .  m  ffiU 
Trenthara  Flor,  ...  5^ 
Tunbridgc  Well*  Pink  -  560 
Uttoxeter  Hort  and  Flor.  -  56i 
Watcrford  Hort  .  .  583 
Wexford  Hort.  -  .  -  SM 
\Ve»t  IxjndonGardenerd'As- 

gociafoii  -  4y.  bJL  i^siiL  ili  530 
Westmoreland  Hurt  .  5<>5 
We«t  Hiding  Hort  .  .  5«S 
Whitby  Hor.  and  Hort  -  52Q 
Whitehaven  Hort  -  .555 
Wtngham  Uort  •  -  iSS 
Wilton  Flor.  -  -  -  -  567 
Wilts  Hort  -  -  -  565 
Winchester  Hort  -  SSl  5fi2 
Wisl>each  -  .  -  -  552 
Wolverhampton  Flor.  and 

Hort  -  -  -  .  5fi4 
Worcester  Hort  -  -  567 
Vale  of  Cvc&ham  Hort  and 

Flor.  -  -  -  .  567 
Yarmouth  Hort  .  >  QSi 
York  Hort  *-       -    -    -  fflfi 


LIST  OF  GARDENS  AND  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


Abotsbury  Caatte 

-      -  217 

Aighhurgh 

.  4fi 

Allanton  Park  • 

-    -  421 

Altyre 

.  521 

Alva  . 

.  522 

Apley  Castle 

-     -  C 

Arborctums  :  — 

Flitwick  HouM 

.  2Z 

Goldworth  - 

I.^>ddiges's   .  « 

-  22 

Ardoch  House 

-    .  SJO 

Bagshot  Park  - 

.  ai 

Blairdrummond 

.  5JL  5W) 

Boconnoc 

-  m 

Boynton  House 

SS.  85.  lH«i 

Braco  Caiitle 

-      -  255 

Rraemar 

-     -  62 

BritwctI  House 

•  m 

Cadder  House 

.    -  460 

Cambo 

-  577 

Cambridge  House  - 

Carciew 

.  ta 

Carouie 

.    .  4fi2 

Ceres 

-  579 

ChaUworth 

:i2. .-,10 

Chester  Holme  • 

.    -  m 

Chigwirk 

.  475 

Cliefden  House 

.  5 

Clowance 

.121521 

Cold  Spring 

.  5U1 

Coogalton 

.  . 

Constant  Spring  . 

.  5S1 

(k>pse  Hill 

.  m 

Craigielands 

.    '  577 

Culdees  Caatle 

.   -  2J 

Culsean  Castk; 

Cumberland  Lodge 
Curraghmore 
Darnawa  Castle 
Ditton  Park 

Doune  of  Rothiemurchus 


.  SSL 
'  2 

.  5&S 

.  am 

.  Lili 

61 

L  12iLiki 
.      .  527 

-  206.  £.  }! 


42 

-  52(1 

-  4!>1 

-  g  ?7 


-  15a 
.  2J 


Dropmore 

Drum  Ian  rig  Castle 

Eastnor  Caatle  - 
'Elizabeth  Bay 
iKnys 
iKvcsham 

Fawley  Hall 

Flatby  Hall 

Forests :  •— 
Bewdley 
New  Forest 
Wyre 

Fulham  Pal.ice  • 

Gardens,  Botanic :  — 

Berlin  .  -  180.  218.  519 
Birmingham  .  .  156>  5iQ 
Brussels  -  -  .  fi2 
Bury  St  Edmunds  .  95 
Canibridgc  •  >  .  85 
ChcUea  -  -  28.  l&L  222 
Cheltenham  .  .  .  5^ 
Cot)onhagen  -  -  84 
Dollar        .  -  577 

E#liuburgh  iO,  24.  22L  iiL 

Ghent  -  .  .  -  fi2 
GUsffow  .  .  4L  «L  82.  122 

lal  iiti  m  ill  i>L  47(1 


Gardens,  Botanic :  — 

Olasncvin  -  •  .9l.9Sn 
Giittingen  -  .  .  9g 
Jardin  dcs  Flantes  .  .  ^ 
Kew  -  .  2Za  3Sa  411 
Ix>cd«,  proposed  -  -  ill) 
Liverpool  -  12y^45ti  54A  'AH 
Louv.nin  -  .  -  Sli 
Ludwigtburg  •  .  IM 
Madrid  -  -  .  321 
Manchester  -  376.  iZL  54Q 
Montpelier  .  -  -  2 in 
Naples  .  .  .  2|jg 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  pro. 

posed  ...  519 
Oxford  ...  B85 
Pcradenia  .  .  USS 
Shetfii  ld  .  .  .  54a 
St.  Petersburg,  Imperial 

IIL  1^.  ISl.  31i.314.  4jj. 
Toulon  •  t  -  4fla 
Twickenham  .  .  . 
Vienna  ...  4fifi 
WUrtiburg  -  .  -  |gi 
Gardens,  Horticultural :  — 

Bath  Hort  and  Bot.    .  185 
Caledonian        -  . 
Dublin     •      -  -88 
London   .  18.  £L  23.  89.  30. 
aL  2L  48.  tj5.  ni  nil  14c^. 
144.  m  MIL  £17.  21^  2iiL 
g3L  24<A.  2^  2(iL  Su.  ura, 
ili  m  aiL  Jsii.  iIZlL  iJL 
45L  lii.478 


xiv 


UST  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 


Garden,  Crmctcry :  — ' 

Kciisal  (iri'cn      -  •  144 

Ganlcni,  Public :  — 

Bartcelnnni  Promenade  3iZ 

BiwhyPark      -  - 

Greenwich  P«rk  -  IM 
Hampton  Court  -184.^ 

286 

Hyde  Park     •  .  141 

Kensington   .      .  •  li;^ 

Mabgn  Public  Walk  .  965 

Ilegi-nt's  Park      -  •  1^ 

lUchmond  Park     -  -  124 

Seville  Pramcnadci  •  •  S^H 

St  James's  l*ark  •  •  1^ 

Valencia  Pronionadct  -  ^ 

Windior  Park  -  -  lUk 
Ganien,  ZooloKical :  — 

Manchester    -  -  IM 
Garden,  Ztjologlcal  and  Bo> 
tanical :  — 

I.«cd«.  proiMMcd  •  •  51S 
Gardens  of  Private  Indivi. 
duals  :  — 

Barclay'*,  Mr.  -  -  2^ 
Bedford'*,  Duchess  of  .  876 

Buckingham  Palace  - 

Casa  Nova    -      -  -67 

CasaUIrich      -  .56 

Dodson,  J..  Esq.  .  -  £S 

Foiidcur,  M.      .  .  S46 

Grittin,  W.,  Esq.     -  -  45 

Harrison,  VL,  Esq.  •  .  42 

Horsfall,  C,  E«q.    -  -  43 

Lemon<,  Sir  C.  -  -  43 

May's,  Mrs.   .      ■  -  211 

Metllex,  M.     -      ■  .  245 

Negri,  SS.   -        .  -  a 

Parthon  de  Von,  II  .  Sil 

Pease's,  J  ,  Esq.   .  -  4ffl 

Pcploe,  a,  E«i.  -   -  -  2ffli 

Reeve's,  J.,  Esq.  -  -  SS^ 
Shaftesbury,  Countcis of  iSi 

Smct,  M.  De   -      .  -  34S 

Stevens's,  Mr.     -  -  Ifil 

Tassin,  M.    -         -  -  394 

Van  (Jcest,  M.     -  .  Sia 

Whitley's  Sirs.   -  -  182 

Willmore,  J.,  Esq.  .  .  SQ 
Gamstone  ...  SRO 

Gordon  Castle    -      -  -  316 

Godford  House       -  'S3. 

(;yUcnhall         .        •  .  lOK 

l^i'ackwood  Park      -  •  31 

Half  Hall  -  .  4>5 
Ham  House      •      .  QTt 

Hampton  Court     .  -8 


High  riere  -  .  '  - 
Hu|>etoun  Ifouce  -  -2(1 
Isleworth  House  -  -  1<>9 
Kinfauns  Castle  -  -  6Q 
Kinrara  .  •  .  GZ 
Kirkmicbael  House  .  -  STL 
I^kc  House        -  .  561 

I^vcock  Abbey  -  -  31S. 
Iak  Park  -  .  -  21 
LufTlicss  .  .  -US 
Lyndhurtt  ...  S& 
Maesilaugh  Castle  -  >  205 
Mar  ixMlgc  .  .  fii 

May's  Park  .  -  .  SQ 
Methven  Castle  -  -  liL  fiS2 
Moccas  Court     -  -  2L  H 

Moncricfl*  House  .  -  122 
Moor  Park  .  -  255..  SM 
Newbattle  Abbey  .  -  !k9 
Newby  Hall  .  -  -  2Q1 
Ncwington  Lodge  -  .  03 
New  I'oMo  ...  £Jfi 
Nunholm  >  .  .  577 
Nurseries :  — 

Addlcstonc      .  .  222 

Albion  Koad  .  .  2ffi 
Allen  and  Rogers's  .  IS 
Ayr  -  .  -  4«Q 
Backhouse's  >  .  SLAl 
Booth's  -  .19 
Bristol        -  -  3L  312 

CaiiterlHiry      .  -  21 

Chichester      .  .  2fi8 

Cl^ton   .  25>  182.  21a.  SGa 
2G2.  452 

Darling,  Sydney  .  .  5S4 
Epsom  .  .  2iiL  4^ 
Exeter  .  -  ^  24,  Ifil 
Ford's  -  .  -  22 
Fulham  •  -  22. 32. 35 
Handsworth  .  - 
Hammersmith  .  -  ^ 
Knight's  -  22. 2m  SfflL  Slli 

452 

I^enham  -  .  12s 
l^wBon's  .  '22 
Layton  .  .  -  22 
Le  Roy  et  Fils  -  -  £1 
Loddiges's  -  ^  31,:>2.  4t. 
m  141  152.  Ifil,  lii2.  ^ 
324.  3tir> 

Methven  Castle  -  -  ISl 
Milford  -  .  -21 
Mom's,  Mr.  -  207 

Norwich  -  -  2lfi.  221 
Itullisson's  .  .  142i  215 
Hoy's     -        -  .125 


_1SI 

4^ 
BQ 

-  SI 

,  SGri 

'  m 
m.2&4 

-  84 

.  579 

.  SBQ. 

-  22 

.  mt 


^211 
•  123 

.  ^ 
-  113 


Nurserlefl :  — 

St  PetcT's 

Storr'f,  IL  and  Som 

Walton  - 

Woking 
OakhiR 
Oak  wood  > 
Oatiands 
Old  Held  . 
Penilarvtti 
Pfkuen  Insel 
Pilfour 
Polam  Hin 
Poloc  . 
Pope"*  Villa 
Powis  House 
PoyntoD      .  > 
Raith 

Rankeillour 
Saint  Margaret's 
Scone 
Shaw  Park 
SpofTorth 
Stack  jxjle  Court 
Stamlord  Hill 
St  Anne's  Hill 
Sleuart's,  Sir  Henry  - 
Stoke  Farm 
Stoke  Place  ■ 
Stourhead  . 
Strathfieldsaye 
St  rood  House 
I  S/on      ...  122.  iiLia 

I  Taplow  House     -  =  d 

Teddinpton  Grove  -  •  9^  Hi 
Teddington  Park  H<ms«  •  2 
Teh  id  y  Park        -  -  121 

Tregothnan  ...  121 
Trclowarrcn  .  -  -  LJ 
Trentham  Hall  -  470.  SS5.  rAO 
Trcvethow  .  -  -  1^ 
Tuliallan        -  -  Oi  iilZ 

Valley  field  Bank  -  -  £11 
Vioaragc,  Hickmansworth  -  471 
Wadley      -         -  -  1^ 

Walton  .  .  .  Ibi 
Wcntworth  House  -  4a  2M 
Wcrrington  Park  -  -  m 
West  Lodge        .  .  440 

I  Weston      -         -  .41 
Weymysshall       -  -  523 

White  Knights  -2L2LiZL  541 
Whitton  .  -  -  g5» 
Wimbledon  House  .  -  H5 
Woburii  Abbey  .  SG3.  47a  ^ 
W  obum  Farm      -         -  112 


.  3 
.  9 

-  255 

-  21 


LIST  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 


INSTRUMENXa 

Fjitomnlogical  Net  -  -  107 
For  removing  CalerplIIari  -  2(x). 

an 

Paper  Cap  for  protecting 
Dahlias     .         -         .  212 

Ueid'ii  new  Hydraulic  En. 
pine       -  .  - 

Wilton  Shruh-Iider  .  .41)5 

GARDEN  STRUCTURES. 
Boiler  for  an  early  Forcing* 

Stove    -       -       -  aw 

Cist-iron  Espalier  Railing  -  2<>6 
Curvilinear  Trellises  .  IW,  122 
lX>*igi»  for  combining  all  the 
Forcing-hou«e«,  UktLinical 
IIou«e«,  and  V\U  and 
Krameit,  miuirvd  for  a 
nuHler.ito  h.stablt«hmenc, 
in  one  Group  :  — 


Ground  Plan  .  -  fl2 
Isometrical  View  of  the 

whole  Group  .       -  fil 
Transverse  Section  of 

the  whole  Group      .  64 
Transver&c  Section  of 
the  Vinery      .  - 
Transverse  Section  of 

the  Orchidcous.  House  05 
Transverse  Section  of 

the  Pe.ich.House      .  65 
Transverse  Section  of 
the  Plant-Stove  -     -  65 
Guard  for  protecting  single 

Trees      -  .  .  166 

Hogg's  Patent  Conical  Boiler 

C!>8.  £!!*) 
Plan,  Seclion,  .<lrr.,of  small 
span.roofed  Pit,  for  Green- 
house Plants,  erected  at 
Stralfonl  Green      -  247»  212 


Protection  for  Strawlterrios  SS. 

Section  of  an  early  I'mring 
Pit,  erected  at  Oakhill 
Gardens      ...  SiS. 

Trellis  for  training  Pear 
Trees  on         .  .  eeo 

DIAGRAMS 
One,  Two,  or  Tliree  Years 

old  Wood  of  a  Pear  Tree  1^ 
Illustrative  of  planting  Trees 

ly.  157 
Motle  of  grafting  EiiiphTN 

lum  tnincMum   on  Pe- 

resk/Vi  acuie.ita  -  .  2R5 
Mode  of  training  the  Sweet 

Pea      -  -  -  447 

New  Moile  of  graning  the 

Vine  -  .  -lis 
Peach  Tree  before  Winter 

pruning       ...  121 


Google 
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XV 


Peach  Tree  After  winter- 
pruning  -         -         -  128 

Peftch  Tree  in  Fruit   -  - 

Pear  Tre*  on  a  Wall,  or 
Trelli*      -         -         -  1^ 

Section  of  a  proposed  Foot- 
|>alh  bctwtvn  Bayiwaler 
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THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER, 

AND 

VILIiA  OOJKPAlf XOV:  .  . 

OOKMItlirO 

THE  CHOICE  OP  A  SUBURBAN  OR  VILLA  RESIDENCE,  OR  OF  A  SITUATION 

ON  WKICB  TO  FORM  ORl} 

THB  AftKAHOBIimfT  AND  FI71tNI8NIN«  OT  THK  HOVtB  ; 

THS  LATINO  OUT. 'PLANTING,  AND  OBNBBAL  CULTCBB  5F  THB  OABDBM 

AND  OBODNDS; 

AND  THB  MANAOBMBNT  OF  THB  TIIXA  FABM,  DfCLBDmO  ^ 
THB  DAIBT  AND  POULTBT. 

TEM  WBOLB  ADARKB 

lOB  cm&om  rmoM  ows  nacv  «o  wurr  Ae»n  abb  urwARM  m  bxrvt; 

AHD  tNtBMOSD  FOB  nW  tVfltBOGnOS  OF  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  URt4l  OF 

OARDKHIMO  AITD  RURAL  AFFAIRS, 

AND  MORE  PARTICULARLY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  LADIES. 

Itttutrtki  ly  — tgiwj  Wngmtfinffs,  chfdiy  OrouMd  PUmM^'il^  <K     *im  —I ' 

tteiuure.Grounds. 

By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F. L. S.  U.S.,  &c. 

Besides  original  Designs  for  laying  out  and  planting  grounds,  of  various  degrees 
of  extent,  from  a  few  perches  to  50  or  60  acres,  with  analytical  and  critical  remaika 
on  each  <ici^ii»  Flaiw  and  Vkwt  will  be  ^ftn  of  iOiiit  of  tiie  noil  coWmitodl 
mull  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  with  the  Mode  of  Manogement,  the 

more  remarkable  Plants  grown,  &c.  ;  and  including  aNo,  in  some  cases,  the  Plan 
of  the  House  and  the  Domc&tic  and  Farm  Offices.  Among  these  will  be  com> 
pfiwd  the  BcMdcnoeof  Mn.  Lowrmee  at  Drayton  Otmh,  of  tiie  B«r.  T.  WniioaBt 
at  Hendon  Rectory,  of  Mrs.  Marryatt  at  Wimbledon  ;  of  T.  N.  Longman,  Esq.^ 
at  Hampstead;  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Camden  Hill  ;  of  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  at 
Redleaf,  &c. ;  and,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  whole,  will  be  given  an  Itinerary  of  all  tha 
more  itmarkabla  SnburtNUi  Gardens  within  ten  miles  of  London,  pointing  out  their 
characteristic  beauties.  The  information  respecting  fnn't  trees  Mid  culinary  vege* 
tables,  in  this  work,  will  cither  be  supplied  or  revised  by  IVIr  Thompson  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  by  special  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

London  :  Longman,  Orme,  Brown,  Oreen,  and  Longman*. 
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